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PREFACE. 


It is necessary to preface, brielSy, the First Volume of our 
Work on “Ireland;” chiefly, in order to express our grateful 
sense of tho patronage it has received. 

We are justifled in assuming that it has not disappointed 
public expectation ; for its sale has flu: exceeded our most san- 
guine hopes, having more than doubled the calculation of the 
Publishers. By tho Press of England and Scotland — ^we believe 
universally— vre have been greatly encouraged ; and, also, by that 
of Ireland, with very few exceptions. 

We have, therefore — we hope and think— induced that confi- 
dence in our honesty of intention, without which labour such as 
ours must be comparatively vain. 

To have satisfied all parties, in Ireland, would have been a 
triumph we did uot, for a moment, calculate on achieving. 
Although we haij^ studied to avoid topics upon which opinicms, 
in that country, arc, unhappily, divided, it was impossible not to 
touch upon some of them; the rule we have laid down for our 
guidance, and to which we shall conscientiously adhere, is to 
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ENDEAVOUR TO CONSIDER EVFJIY SUBJECT, WITHOUT TAKING INTO 
ACCOUNT WHETHER IT IS SUPPORTED' OB OPPOSED BY A PARTY — 

exercising our judgment only with a view to determine whether it 
is beneficial, or prejudicial, to the United Kingdom. 

Unequivocal proof has been supplied us that we have, at least 
to some extent, succeeded in the attainment of our leading object 
— ^to direct public attention to Ireland, and to induce visiters 
to examine it for themselves. We repeat, there is no countiy 
in the world so safe or so pleasant for strangers*, while so 
abundant is the recompense of enjoyment it can supply, that 
for eveiy new visiter it receives, it will obtain a new friend. 

We shall continue the work with the same anxiety to make 
Ireland more advantageously known to England — ^that the tie 
which unites them may be more closely knit; and that the 
people of both countries may think, feel, and act, as one people. 
Under no other circumstances can the prosperity and happiness 
of either be essentially, or extensively, advanced. 


Thb Roabry, Old Brompton, 
Junt 10/A, 1841. 
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THE AUTHORS’ ADVERTISEMENT. 


The work, of which the first Part is here presented to the reader, is the result of 
an early acquaintance with Ireland and its people ; and of five several Tours made 
by the writers, together, since the year 1825 — the latest of which took place 
during tho autumn of the present year. They have, therefore, not considered it 
desirable to pursue any specified route, but will aim, rather, to give their general 
views of tho condition and character of Ireland, os arising out of the various 
opportunities they have had, from time to time, for forming opinions. As some 
attention to order is, however, indispensable, they purpose to divide the work into 
Counties, describing the more peculiar characteristics of each. 

They have undertaken the task with a full consciousness of the difficulties they will 
have to encounter — difficulties that can be partially overcome only by a fixed deter- 
mination in no instance to consult the wishes or intentions of any party ; and a firm 
adherence to that honesty of purpose which con alone create confidence and produee 
success. Their great object is to promote the welfare of Ireland— but not by a 
sacrifice of truth ; and their earnest hope is, that they may pve efieot to the care and 
consideration recently manifested by England towards Ireland, which cannot fail to 
increase the prosperity and happiness of both countries — their interests bemg mutua 
and inseparable. 

Of late years a decided improvement has taken place among all classes throughout 
Ireland — referable to causes upon which it will be the authors* duty to comment. 
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The country is on the eve of a new ora ; from the one side jealousy and suspicion are 
gradually removing, and from the other, prejudice is rapidly deporting* It cannot be 
doubted, that ^English capitalists consider Ireland a vast field in which judicious labour 
may bo assured a profitable harvest } the barriers, which have heretofore obstructed 
the inflow of their wealth, are giving way before the advancing spirit of the ago ; 
and it may bo safely predicted that its great natural resources will be, ere long, made 
more largely available to the commercial, the agricultural, and the manufacturing 
interests of the United Kingdom. 

Many valuable and important works, descriptive of Ireland, already esrist, but the y 
are, for the most pari, local histories, which present so few attractions to the general 
reader, that they contribute little to increase intimacy between Ireland and England, 
or to establish that good understanding so essential to their well-being and well-doing. 
The proprietors of this publication, therefore, considered there was not only room for 
it, but that it was required by the public. The authors will labour with zeal and 
industry to obtain such topographical and statistical information as may bo useful to 
those who visit Ireland, or who desire the means of judging correctly as to its capa- 
bilities and condition. But their especial duty will bo to associate with more important 
details, such incidents, descriptions, legends, traditions, and personah'sketches, as may 
excite intere«*t in those who might be deterred from the perusal of mere facts, if com- 
municated in a less popular form. Independently of their own actual observation and 
experience, they have the aid of many who have continually employed the pen or 
pencil — or both — ^in collecting and preserving records, that servo to throw light on the 
state of the country, and the character of its people ; and they will endeavour to 
obtain the co-operation of others who are interested, with them, in making Ireland 
more advantageously known to England, and who have confidence in their compe- 
tency for the due discharge of their important task^. 

With a portion of the li^|lik!apo embellishments— fi?om paintings by Mr. Crbswick 

• The ftuthon hope to be &voiired with communicetionf concerning matten of intereit, connected with 
Ireland, from penons to ^hom they may be itrangen, bet who dewie to forward their object and auiit 
m gmng compleieneii to tlieir work. They will tbatikftilly aclinowledge any aid that may be rendered them. 
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— some persons may bo familiar ; but it was considered needless to procure others, 
when those at their command were not to be surpassed, either for accuracy, or for 
beauty of execution. Additions will bo, of course, made to them. The wood-outs 
will present such objects as shall seem best suited for that class of engraving 
fragments of architectural grandeur, ruins of ancient castles, characteristic portraits, 
natural productions peculiar to the country, relics of by-gono days, and fanciful 
visions of Irish superstitions ; — all matters, indeed, that servo to illustrate and explain 
the course through which the traveller passes, or may be better understood by being 
pictured to the eye as well as to the ear ; the design being to introduce illustrations 
sufficiently numerous to represent every object, from the most important to the most 
insignificant, that may be considered and treated as peculiar to Ireland. 


With this view the zealous co-operation of many distinguished artists and amateurs 
has been obtained ; among them may be mentioned, — 


j. BELL. 

J. O. BKTERT.Y. 

W. n. BROOKE, F.A.S. 
T. CROFTON CROKER. 
LADY DEANE. 

J. FRANKLIN. 


W. lliRVEY. 

J. R. HERBERT. 

D. MAOLISE, R.A. 

H. MAC MANUS, R.H.A. 
A. NICHOLL, R.H.A. 

J. NOBLET. 


H. o’NLIL. 

T. 8. PROUT. 

G. F. SARGENT. 
R. lONGITE. 

C. H. WEIGALL. 
W. WILLES. 


Tlio Towers, the Castles, and the remains of Monastic Edifices, will bo 
described, by the pencil, in the page that relates the more remarkable events in their 
several histories, and contrasts their present ruins with their former greatness. The 
Manners and Customs of the Irish will also afford ample scope from which to draw 
both entertainment and information ; — ^the Boal-fire meetings on Midsummer-eve ; 
the patrons; the couilships; the weddings; the christenings; the wakes; the 
pilgrimages to holy wells , the sports on AU-Hallow Eve, and the observances of 
Christmas; the peculiar dances and the music of the peasantry; the mosioal 
instruments, ancient and modem ; the faction fights (now, happily, hut shadows of 
what they wore) ; and many other national points, usages, and ceremonies, will 
supply material for the pencil of the Artist, as well as the pen of the Writer. The 
Legends and Traditions of Ireland are full of interest ; and its Superstitions are 
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rich in romance. It is, indeed, rare to pass a single mile, without one 9 untering an 
object to which some marvellous fiction is attached. Every Uke, mountain, ruin of 
church or castle, rath and boreen, has its legendary tale ; the Fairies people every 
wild spot ; the Banshee is the follower of every old family ; Phookas and Cluricaunos 
are— if not to be seen, to bo heard of, in every solitary glen. These stories the 
Authors will collect in their way ; and not as gleaners merely ; for the harvest, 
notwithstanding that so many labourers have been in the field, is, even now, but 
partially gathered in. For this department of tho work, too, the services of the 
Artist will be put into requisition. So with the Personal Skbtoiies of tho 
peasantry ; the Artist will go hand-in-hand with the Author in presenting them to 
tho reader. 

The Authors, therefore, trust they may bo enabled to make the work attractive 
on the one hand, as well as useful on tho other. 

The Publishers, on their part, pledge thomselvos to spare no expense or exertion 
that may render tho publication deserving of extensive patronage. It will bo 
issued in Monthly Parts ; each Part to contain Two Engravings of &onery, upon 
Steel, on engraved Map of a County or District — carefully roviied, according to tho 
latest surveys, and, as far as possible, collated with tho maps issued by the Ordnance, 
-—with about Fifteen Engravings on Wood. Tho Letter-press will consist of Forty- 
eight large and closely-printed pages in super-royal Bvo. A Number will appear on 
the 1st day of the month ; and it is designed to complete the Work in Twenty Parts. 
The Price of each Part will be Ilalf-a-crown. 

With the closo of each volume, a title-page. See, will be given, together with 
directions to the binder,’* and at the conclusion of the work a carefully compiled 
index. 

The Bosbby, 

Old BaoupToif, 

Oct. 20, 1840 



IRELAND, 

ns SCENERY, CHARACTER, 


& 0 . Btc, 


A Voyage lo Ireland is, at present, very different from what it was, 
witliin our memory, before the application of steam had made its duration 
ri matter of certainty, and enabled the traveller to calculate without reference 
to wind or tide. “ The sailing-packet” was a small trader — schooner, or sloop j 
the cabin, of very limited extent, was lined with “ berths a curtain portioned 
off those that were appropriated to ladies. In the centre was a table~seldom 
used, the formality of a dinner being a rare event ; each passenger having laid in 
his own supply of sea store,” to which he resorted when hungered or athirst ; 
finding, however, very often, when his appetite returned, that his basket had 
been impoverished by the visits of unscrupulous voyagers who were proof 
against sea-sickness. The steward was almost invariably an awkward boy, whose 
only recommendation was the activity with which he answered the calls of 
unhappy sufferers ; and the voyage across was a kind of purgatory for the time 
being, to be endured only in cases of absolute necessity. It was not alone the 
miserable paucity of accommodation and utter indifference to the comfort of 
the passengers, that made the voyage an intolerable evil. Though it usually 
occupied but three or four days, frequently as many weeks were expended in 
making it. It was once our lot to pass a month between the ports of Bristol and 
Cork ; putting back, every now and then, to the wretched village of Pill, and not 
daring to leave it even for an hour, lest the wind should change and the packet 
weigh anchor. But with us, it was " holiday time,” and our case was fiur loss 
dismal than that of an officer to whom we recently related it ; his two months* 
leave of absence had expired the very day he reached his Irish home. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that comparatively little 
intercouTbc existed between the two countries, or that England and Ireland 
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were almost as much strangers to each othc^r as if tlie channel that divided 
them had been actually impassable. 

The introduction of steam has made them, os it were, one island; the 
voyage, now, either from Liverpool to Dublin, or from Bristol to Water- 
ford or Cork, is far more comfortable and less fatiguing than a journey to 
York; the natural effect has been tliat prejudices and popular errors are 
passing away from both countries, that a more just and rational estimate has 
been formed by the one of the other, and that a union, based on mutual 
interests, is rapidly cementing. The insane attempts to procure “ Kepeal 
may retard, for a time, a consummation for which every upright British subject 
must devoutly wish; but a growing intelligence and an increasing intimacy 
are barriers which the advocates of the measure will vainly endeavour to 
break down. It is our intention to avoid, as far as possible, idl irritating and 
party topics ; but it will be our duty to consider England and Ireland as one 
country — to draw more closely the ties that unite them, and to condemn, as 
the most mischievous of all projects, that which cither contemplates or leads to 
separation — the inevitable consequence of a repeal of the Union, Upon this 
subject, therefore, we may feel bound, hereafter, to submit to our readers the 
results of our observation and experience. 

The steam-boats that ply between the two countries have, in fact, facili- 
tated intercourse almost as much as a bridge across St. George’s Channel would 
have done. The elegance with which they are fitted up, the moderate fares, 
and the attention to comfort, in all respects, have madc^thc journey from 
England to Ireland an excursion of pleasure, instead of a weary, dangerous, 
prolonged, and expensive voyage. But they have produced advantages of far 
greater import ; inasmuch as they have largely contributed to develop and 
increase the resources of the country and to improve the moral and social 
condition of the people. Sixteen years ago, the St. George Steam Company 
established packets between the port of Cork and the ports of Dublin, Liver- 
pool, and Bristol, and, more recently, of London. The value of the poor man's 
property immediately augmented ; previously, he was at the mercy of agents 
who purchased his produce at fairs, compelling him to sell at the prices they 
dictated, or to return with it, in many instances a distance of twenty miles. 
The old saying that the pig paid the rent ” was literally true ; and the fair- 
day was always the rent-day. Now, he is, himself, very frequently, the export 
merchant, and accompajj^ to England his half score of pigs, his crate of fowl, 
or his hamper of eggs. ^Bence he obtains a knowledge of men and manners ; 
naturally shrewd and inquisitive, he looks around him as he travels along ; his 
curiosity is excited; he inquires and examines, and takes back with him 
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notions of improveinent and^ of the profit to be derived therefifom^ which he 
not only turns to account, but disseminates among his neighbours,* As will 
therefore be expected, a material change for the better has taken place 
throughout Ireland — perceptible even in the remotest districts, but very 
apparent in the vicinity of sea-port towns. The peasantry axe better clad than 
they fi^rmcrly were, their cottages much more decent, their habits &r less 
uncivilised. The very lowest class, jierhaps, has not yet felt the* full 
benefit of this movement, but every grade above that class has essentially 
advanced ; in all respects the people of Ireland are gradually but certainly 
assimilating with the people of England. 

Undoubtedly this most beneficial change may be dated firom the introductioii 
of steam into commerce ; but it has been greatly promoted by other circum- 
stances upon wliich we shall have to comment. In the year 1838 we made a 
tour in Ireland, and in 1840 another. The improvement, within these two 
\(*ars, was so extraordinary as almost to exceed belief: during our previous 
visits we noted comparatively little alteration in the external aspect of the 
country or in the condition of its people, &om what we had known them 
twenty years ago ; but, of late, the " move forward” has been wonderful ; and 
if the future progress be in proportion, the serviceable results to the country 
i*annot be estimated at too high a rate. 

Hitherto, however, altliough steam has so largely aided in inducing visits 
from Ireland to England, visitors to Ireland from England have not, in the 
same ratio, increased. Happily, many of the causes that produced this evil 
exist no longer, and others are rapidly disappearing. It will be our leading 
object in this publication to induce the English to see and judge for themselves, 
and not to incur the reproach of being better acquainted with the Continent 
than they arc with a country in which they cannot fail to be deeply interested, 
and which holds out to them every temptation the traveller can need — a 
people rich in original character, scenery abundant in the wild and beautifiil, 
a cordial and hearty welcome for the stranger, and a degree of safety and 


* Some idea of the eitent of ** utoek " exported from Ireland may be gathered from the following return 
supplied to ua at the ainglo port ttf Cork; from the let June, 1839, to the 81tt May, 1840, there wen 
conveyed by the St. George Steam Company— 


Cowl, 

5468 

valued at if 54, 700 

Honea, 

900 


18,000 

Pig^ 

85,875 


71,750 

Sheep, 

15,910 


15,500 

Fowl, 

800 

(cratci) 

1,000 

Bn>> 

7,888 

(hampen) 

24.000 

Butter, 

121,858 

(ftrkini) 

243J18 



Total 

£428,668 
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miarity in his joumeyings^ such as he can meet in no other portion of the 
globe. In all our tours, we not only never encountered the slightest stay or 
insult, but never heard of a traveller who had been subjected to cither ; and 
although sufficiently heedless in the business of locking up boxes ” at inns, 
in no instance did we over sustain a loss by our carelessness. We may add 
that travelling in Ireland and the charges connected with it arc so moderate, 
that a month at Killamey shall cost less, the journey from London included, 
than would be expended, during the same time, at Ramsgate or Cheltenham. 

The usual routes to Ireland are either from Bristol to Cork or Waterford, 
or from Liverpool to Dublin. The voyage across occupies, generally, to Cork 
twenty-four hours, to Waterford twenty hours, and from Liverpool to Dublin 
twelve hours; althoughitisfrequcntly made in much less time. The shortest sca- 
passage is between Holyhead and Dublin, which is usually made in six hours. 

Our Work commences with Cork. 

The distant appearance of Cork harbour, from the seaward approach, is 
gloomy, rocky, and inhospitable ; but as its entrance between two bold head- 
lands — scarcely half a mile apart and crowned by fortifications — opens upon 
the view, its character undergoes a complete change. The town of Cove, with 
the island of Spike, forming a sort of natural breakwater, and seveial smallet 
islands, give variety and interest to a noble expanse of sea that spreacK out, 



like a luxuriant lake, ISVelcome and rejoice the visitor ; its sparkling billows 
heaving and tumbling in sportive mimicry of the wild and wide ocean without. 
The harbour is one of the most secure, capacious, and beautiful of the kingdom. 



A beggar, on receiving a refusal from a Poor Law commissioner, addressed 
him with “ Ah, then; it’s little bubiness you’d have only for the likes of us 
another, vainly soliciting charity from a gentleman with red hair, thrust 
foiward her child, with And won’t ye give a ha’penny to the little boy f 
— burc he’s foxy like yer honoui.” You’ve lost all your teeth,” was said 
to one of them. — Time for mo to lose ’em when I’d nothing for ’em 
to do,” was the reply. Some time ago, we were travelling in a stage-coach, 
and at Naas, where it has been said the native beggars double the population 
of the town,” a person inside told a troublesome and persevering applicant, 
very coarsely, to go to — — . The woman turned up her eyes, and said, with 
inimitable humour, " Ah, then it’s a long journey yer honour’s sending us ; 
may be yer honour ’U give us something to pay our expenses.” We saw, in 
Waterford, a gentleman angrily repulse a beggar, with a coll to his servant 
to shut the door ; and an ^d soliloquy followed : the woman half murmured 
and half hissed, ** Shut the door ; and that’s it, is it? Oh, then, that’s what 
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I*Q bo saying to you when ye want to pass tlu'ough the gate of heaven. It’s 
then ni be saying ^ St. Poter^ shift the door,. St. Peter, says I, to a dirty nagur, 
that ’ud disgrace the place intirely, says I — ^and ye’ll be axing me to let ye in ; 
the never a fiit, says I — shut the door, says I ; shut the door ! Ould go-by-the- 
ground (the person who had excited her wrath was of diminutive stature,) 
what ’ll ye say then?” ^^May the spotted fever split ye in four halves!” 
was a curse uttered by a beggar who had been rejected somewhat roughly. 

Foxy-head, foxy-head,” was called out by one as a reproach to another ; 
“ That ye may never see the Dyer!” was the instant answer. Our purse 
having been exhausted, we had been deaf to the prayer of one who was 
covered so meagrely as scarcely to be described as clad : she turned away 
with a shrug of the shoulders, murmuring “Well, God be praised, it’s fine sum- 
mer clothing we have, any way.” Once, 

— ^it was at Macroom, of which we have 
particularly spoken — among a group we 
noted a fair-haired girl. She might have 
been the study from which Mr. Harvey 
copied this picture ; and let no one 
think it idealized. We have seen many 
such, along every road we travelled. 

Perfect in form as a Grecian statue, and 
graceful as a young fawn. The hood 
of her cloak shrouded each side of her 
face ; and the folds draped her slender 
figure as if the nicest art had been 
exerted in aid of nature. There wiis 
something so sad, so shy, and yet so 
earnest, in her entreaty for charity, for 
the love of God,” that we shoiild have 
at once bestowed it, had not a thin, pallid 
woman, whose manner was evidently 
superior to those around her, and whose " tatters ” bore" a character of old 
decency,” made her way through the crowd, and, struggling with excited 
feelings, forced the girl from our side. Curious to ascertain the cause of 
this interference, we followed them and learned it. My name’s Mac Sweeny,” 

said the woman som^k^t proudly, Siler a few preliminary questions, ** and 
1 am a lone widow, with five of these craythurs depending on my four bones. 
God knows ’tis hard I work for the bit and the sup to give them; and ’ds 
poor wc are and always have been ; but none of my family ever took to the 
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road or begged from any Christian — ^till this bad girleen disgraced them.*’ 
The mother was sobbing like a child, and so was her " girleen.” “ Mother,” 
said the girl, ^^sure little Timsy was hungry, and the gentleman wouldn’t 
ndss it.” Our car was waiting ; we had far to go that day, and we were 
compelled to leave the cabin without hearing what, we are sure, must have 
been a touching story ; but wc left the widow less heart-broken than we found 
her. As a contrast to this, let us relate an incident that occurred in Cork, 
where, by the way, the beggars seldom appear in public until nearly mid-day. 
We were sitting at the window of our hotel (‘'the Imperial,” which for 
elegance and comfort may vie with any hotel of the kingdom) ; our atten- 
tion had been frequently called from the book we were reading, by the 
querulous whine of a beggar, who uttered at intervals, not far between, the 
customary salutation of Good luck to ye,” and the usual accompaniment 
of Lave us a ha’penny for God’s sake ; for the lone widdy and her 
fatherlens chiidre.” As we had heard but few blessings follow tho 
appeal, we concluded that her efforts were imsuccessfiil ; the more especially 
as at times her prayer ended with an undefined growl that sounded very like its 
opp08(;te. Still she kept her position, directly beneath our window. We had 
seen her there in the morning ; her tattered grey cloak falling back from her 
long lean throat ; her dirty cap tom as to be insufficient to conceal her 
tangled tresses ; her right hand supported by her left, so as to stand out in 
the most imploring posture ; while she lolled first on one side, then on the 
other, sometimes balanced on her right, then on her left, foot — the sad picture 
of confirmed and hardened beggary. As the evening was closing in, we were 
calculating how much longer she would remain in the same spot, when a very 
loud double knock echoed from the opposite side of the street, followed almost 
immediately by the woman’s strenuously repeated petition, with the addition 
of Do, dear, honourable, handsome young gintLeman, bestow a halfpenny on a 
poor lone widdy, with Mven small starvin’ littie chiidre, that haven’t broke their 
&st this blessed day.” We looked out of the window and saw she had crossed 
over and was urging her request most emphatically, while the young man thun- 
dered again at the knocker. Why thin, more power to yer elbow, and 
it’s yerself that’s strong enough in the wrist, anyhow. God keep it to ye, 
sir, and lave the little token of a halfycnny with the lone widdy and her seven 
fatherless chiidre.” " I really have not any silver about me,” drawled out the 
young man. “ Bedad,” replied the beggar, ** I did not ax ye for silver nor 
gONcJd, but for one ha^penny for the broken-hearted widdy and her poor 
little naked fatherless chiidre.” " I tell ye I’ve no balance,” he repUSd, 
losing what people should never lose in Ireland, seeing that the loss is taken 
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immediate advantage of— his temper. ^^Why thin, bad luck to ye,” she 
exclaimed, setting both her arms a-ldmbo and looking a fury — ^while the 
impatient youth knocked more loudly ; then what the dickins did ye bring me 
from my comfortable sate, across the street, wid such a knock as that for, if ye 
hadn’t money in ycr pocket — ^ye poor, half-starved, whey-freed gossoon 1” 

The beggars in the various towns have their distinctive characters, and 
they differ essentially from those who beg in the country. In the towns it is 
usually a profession ; ” the same faces arc always encountered in the same 
places ; and they are very jealous of interlopers, unless good cause be shown 
for additions to “ the craft.” In Dublin they are exceedingly insolent and 
repulsive ; in Cork, merry and good-humoured, but most provokingly clamor- 
ous ; in Waterford, their petitions were preferred more by looks than words, 
and a refusal was at once taken ; in Clonmel — we were there during a season 
of frightful want — ^they appeared too thoroughly depressed and heart-broken to 
utter even a sentence of appeal * ; in Killamcy they seemed trusting to t^eir 
utter wretchedness and filth of apparel, as a contrast to the surpassing grace 
and beauty of nature all around them, to extort charity from the visiters ; and 
in Wicklow, where we encountered far fewer than we expected (always 
excepting Glendalough),they laboured to earn money by tendering something 
like advice as to the route that should be taken by those who were in search of 
the picturesque. One had followed a friend of ours, to his great annoyance, 
for upwards of a mile, and on 
bidding him good-bye, had the 
modesty to ask for a little six- 
pence. ** For what?” inquired 
the gentleman ; what have you 
done for me ? ” “ Ah, then, 

sure haven’t I been keeping 
yer honour in discourse ?” In 
the country, where passers by 
are not numerous, the aged or 
bed-ridd^ beggar is frequently 
placed in a sort of hand-barrow, and laid at morning by the road side, to excite 
compassion and procure alms : not unfrequently their business is conducted on 

* In Wexford, ehnrity hnd^kaen to libemlly idminiitered by levenl of the reiident gentry, and under luch 
jndidoui amagemedti, thatfliving our recent viait, we were met by the moit practiied beggan with only 
prayert and bleiiiDgi, when driving into the town with a dear friend who had been foremoat to aid, and who 
had actually atocked the market with food ao aa to compel a reduction of pricea to the poor. ** Tm not come,** 
•aid one woirfan, who naa accompanied by a troop of children, ^ I’m not come to ax yer honour’a|^tory Ibr any- 

thing ; but only that the five ehildie ye aaved from atarving may look in yer aweet free.** 
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the backs of donkeys^ and often they are drawn about by some neighbour's 
child. 

The reader will naturally inquire as to the influence of the New Poor Law 
upon a state of things certainly without parallel in any civilised country ; to 
such an inquiry, however, we are, at present, unable to supply any answer. 
The act is in operation only in Dublin and Cork ; and although architects are 
bus}i in every district, erecting poor-houses,” it would be premature to offer 
an opinion as to its practical working. Before oui task is finished we shall 
have had abundant opportunities for arriving at some definite conclusion in 
rdference to a matter of vital importance. It was unquestionably a mon- 
strous — that which left the aged, incompetent, and diseased, altogether 
to private charity ; for, although charity i^ a fountain that, in Ireland, is never 
dry, the supply was insuflicient and unwholesome, taxing largely the generous 
and humane, hut levying no impost upon the selfish or indifferent. 

It will be ] eadily believed that, if a large proportion of the class consists 
of I he idle, rctklc»ss, or unprincipled, the number of those who really want 
is by no means small : among a people very improvident, and living fro n 
hand to mouth,” a small deviation ftom the usual course of labour brings 
absolute destitution, and suggests the only mode, within reach, of continu- 
ing existence. Whole ftimilies are frequently met who have taken to the 
road ” — a phrase which denotes beggary as a business ; the potato garden has 
been bared ; the man is seeking labour at a distance from his homo— perhaps 
in England ; the cabin door has been closed ; and the woman with her children 
are travelling from village to village, asking, and invariably receiving, aid for 
the love of God” from the **good Christians.” Wo might relate scores of 
strongly characteristic and not uninteresting anecdotes of parties who have 
thus fallen in our way; but our readers will permit us to tell one story, 
although in so doing we may encroach somewhat too largely upon the space 
we desire, as much as possible, to vary. 

There is a beautiful terrace along the north bank of the Cork River ; the 
gardens are so steep that the walks hang, as it were, one above the other ; the 
houses stand on a sort of platform, and the hill at their back is beautifully 
planted with trees and evergreens ; roses dimb in the most luxuriant profu- 
sion— and clematis, honeysuckle, and various creeping plants, mingle with 
their branches. We had been spending the evening with some friends whose 
exquisite taste had converted their hanging garden into a little paradise ; the 
air was so balmy, and the moonbeams fell adiwart the river in such long silvery 
lines, that we preferred walking to driving to our hotel. While lingering in 
the porch^ bidding our friends adieu, our attention was arrested by the tones of 
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a female voice ; it was feeble but very sweet ; the burden of the song was that 
of an old ballad we had heard some fishermen sing' on the Shannon two years 
ago. There was a wail at the termination^ that seemed in harmony with 
the feint voice which gave it utterance ; — ^it was — 

« And has left me all alone for to die.’* 

We paused to listen ; but the strain was not renewed. It had made us sad ;• 
our adieus were repeated in a quieter tone ; and as we proceeded, in the calm 
moonlight, we spoke of the poor singer. 

Suddenly the melody was recommenced ; not in the same place, but neaitir 
town, and we had lost sight of the pretty river-terracc before we overtook 
her. Our interest in the ballad was now changed to an interest in the 
woman, for her song was interrupted by heavy, yet suppressed, sobs. She 
was leaning against the gate of a small house, trying to continue it : at length 
she sunk upon the steps, exclaiming, I can’t, afthcr all, 1 can’t.” Wc placed 
a coin of trifling value in her hand. 

God bless ye— God bless ye — ” she said faindy ; God bless ye, diough 
it’s litde good this or anything else can do me now ; God bless you for it 
anyhow!” It is never hard to open an Irish heart. A few kind words, 
almost a kind look, will do it. And afther all,” she said, in reply to our 
inquiries, and afther all, my lady, sure I sung it all along the river for 
practice, that I might have strength for it ulicn I got here ; and now there 
isn’t power in me to say a word, though I know there’s oife in that house 
whose heart would answer me, though maybe her lips wouldn’t own they’d 
know me.” 

We desired the poor creature to call on us the next day. “ I can’t,” she 
replied, “ lady honey, I can’t ; I’m almost as bare of clothes as a new-born 
babe. Oh that my soul was as bare of sin!” It was impossible for human 
words or human voice to convey the idea of more acute misery than was 
made manifest by this sentence ; it sounded like the knell of a broken heart. 
We managed, however, to see her ^ain, and our interest in Mary Nolan — 
such was her name — ^was increased on finding that she was the daughter of a 
person who had been known to one of us in early childhood. 

I was once,” said poor Mary, ^^not what I am now: I had a bright eye and 
a mighty gay heart, and ^ptve the light of the one and the pulse of the other 
to a boy of this county ; mm if I tell his name, you won’t brathe it, for it would 
harrum her who I thought might have heerd and known the song I sung, 
if I’d the power to tune it rightly; but somehow music is like lead upon a 
bosom like mine, it crushes it down instead of lifting it up ; I’ve not much 
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to tell ; we loved each other well in those days^ so well, that when he was led 
astray by many things that war going on through the counthry at that time, 
when he used to be mcctin^ the boys by night in the Ruins of Eilcrea, or may- 
be away in the county Limerick, by the dancin’ waters of the Shannon, why I 
thought it right, and many a moonlight mcctin’ I gave him, and many a gallon 
of mountain dew I biought him from the hills ; and my husband (for he 
was my husband; and many a one besides the Priest knew he was) 
had a fine voice, and often wc sung together, and many a pleasant heart that 
beat its last in a far counthry, shook the laves off the trees with the strength of 
fine music. Ob ! wc thought to carry all before us. And at other times the 
meetins would be silent as the ould graven over which wc trod, imtil the 
whiskey tliey took would send them over the counthry with hot breath and 
burning eyes ; the end came, and soon — ^l)ut not the end we looked for ; my 
husband (for he was my husband) staid on his keepin’ many, many weeks, a 
btarviii’, wretched man, wild among tlic mountains, set by the soldiers as a dog 
set®' d bird in a field of stubble ; I ha\e watched with a dry potato and a 
giain of bait ior him the length of a summei day, shifting about so as to keep 
imder the shadow of a rock to steal such as that to him, knowing he was 
dying of hunger all the time, and seeing his fetch-like before me, yet daren’t 
stretch out my hand to him with a bit to eat. Oh ! it was a woful time, but 
worse woe was afthcr it. When men are set on to hunt each other they have 
wonderful patience. 

He was took at last; and three days I sate at the gate of the ould jail, 
though they wouldn’t let me in ; my throuble came upon me then, and though 
my heart was broke, my child lived ; my husband (for he was my husband) 
was sentenced to die ; I was in the court-house and heard it, and tAat I can 
never forget ; they say I tore through the crowd, that I fell at the judge’s 
feet and laid my child on his robe, that I asked him to kill us all, that I told 
him the witnesses swore false, that it was the whiskey I brought him stirred 
him up, and that I had earned death most ; that I was mad—and I do believe 
that God heated my brain in his mercy, for 1 do not know what 1 did. Many 
weeks after, I found my poor old mother sitting by my side with my babby on 
her knee ; I had been an undutiful daughter to her, yet when she heard of 
my trouble, she left her comfortable home in the west, and came to seek her 
child. Oh! the love of that mother’s heart beat all! She gave me the 
babby to kiss ; I would have asked for its iather, but the darkness came over 
my eyes again, and no voice rose to my lips ; only she knew what I meant, 
and ^ Praise God, Mary, ma-voumeen,’ she said, ^ praise Him, a^vounieen, 
in yer heart, Mary, for he’s not dead, only transported.’ I spoke no word. 
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but tiie tears came thick and &8t; I felt my mother wiping them and her 
breath on my cheek like a blessing * 

Poor Mary covered her face with her long shadowy hands^ and I saw that 
the memory of her mother was tugging at her heart 

' ^ She teas a good woman,” she resumed after a pause — the heavens be her 
bedl — She was an honest industrious good woman — Oh, if I could but think 
she’d welcome me to glory, I’d die happy ; she brought me up well, as far as 
book-reading went ; but she let me grow wilful, and buffered for it in the end ; 
oh! it’s hard to suffer for love, and yet mine grew out of tliat. My poor 
mother, when I recovered, wanted to take me to her own place, but I could 
not content myself without my husband. I went to every one who had the 
knowledge and power of the counthry, and I asked to be let go out to him ; 
they laughed, and said none but criminals xwere sent there. I had never kept 
back my will for any of them ; I would not do it now ; I forgot all my duties 
but the one ; I became a criminal ; I forced those who had jeered to send 
me out ; and when with my babby still at my breast (for they didn’t part us, as 
they told me they might) I got to the end of the voyage, I found he was almost 
as far away from me as ever, up the counthry, while I was to remain near the 
town. I thought I should have gone mad ; 1 wrote to him ; weeks and months 
passed and I had no answer ; I gave so much satisfaction to my master that I 
was left at liberty. After long slavery I used that liberty to escape to him ; 
I took my girl with me ; 1 roved like a wild animal through as wild a 
counthry, but I found him — ^my first love ! the thought of my life ; my heart’s 
core, for whose sake I had become a thief — found him, married to the 
daughter of one of the overseers ; a free man. 

At first he pretended not to know me, but I had kept my marriage lines in 
my bosom, and showed them to him ; he came round, and promised if I would 
keep quiet a little he would do me justice ; ho said how well he was off, 
took his child in his arms, and kissed and blest it ; I saw him do that much, 
anyhow ; he brought us food, and made us rest under a shed close to where 
he lived; he came again that evening and laid the child on his bosom, and 
excused himself, as he always could, to me. And 1 forgot his falsity when I 
heard his voice and saw his face once more, though the sunshine of love had 
left it; he asked to look at my marriage lines; I gave them to him; inaninstant 
he tore the paper into sciws ; 1 fell on my knees and would have cursed him, but 
for my little Mary ; shtMlovered my mouth with her sweet innocent fiuse ; I 
could not curse then; the power left my limbs ; I fell on the fioor, and he stood 
by and offered me money, and threatened if I did not go, to send me back as 
a runaway convict. To this day I aan hardly believe it was himself was in it. 
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with his fine dothes and cowld way; he bid me good nighty said he would give 
me till the morning to consider of it ; kissed the little girl^ and left ns. Weak 
as I was I crawled iCfther him^ and saw his shadow on the grass ; 1 wished £or 
God to direct me and prayed for that; my child and I cried together^ and 
before the day rightly broke, she said, ^ Mother, let us go home,’ and I got 
up, as well as I was able, and followed my little girl back to slavery. 

It was long before we reached where we had left, and I was afeard at first 
they’d be hard on me ; but they wer’nt ; and when my time was up they would 
have kept me there, but I wanted to set my foot on the sod pnee more, and to 
see my mother before she died ; they would have kept the little girl but she 
would not leave me. 

" When I got sight of ould Ireland, I felt as if my troubles war over ; for a 
little while that lasted. I went to my old home ; my mother was dead, though 
the grass wasn’t grown on her grave. All I could do was to kneel on it with 
my child ; what little preperty she had she had left me, though I was anything 
but worthy of it ; it didn’t thrive, and 1 feared that my poor girl would fall 
under her mother’s ban ; this thought was over me day and night ; I heard 
that her father’s sister was living near Cork (she knew that he was my husband) 
and I laid a case before her that I’d give up the child to her, for she had lost 
all her own ; she agreed, on one condition — that I was never to see her more. 

Oh lady, it was hard ; and I had to trap away my own child ; to invent a 
rason for leaving her, and then she was to hear I was dead, which I will be 
soon, plase God ! — they have changed her name, and for the last four years 
I’ve been begging over the poor counthry, going a roimd * betimes, and makiiig 
my soul as I ought ; but now, God help me, my heart fiiils me ; I do want to 
see the face of my own child once more ; I thought last night if she heard the 
song she’d know the voice ; I was that heart-sore to see her that I thinTr the 
last breath would lave me asy if I could just listen to her one word ; and yet,” 
she added, “ I don’t know why ; God help me I don’t know why ; it was good 
of the woman*to take her, she had no reason to think well of me, or of her 
&ther ; God reward her ; I heard from one who knows, that my poor child 
would be happy if she knew anything of her mother ; and for aU she 
wouldn’t be happy to see me as I am ; 1 oughtn’t to break my promise ; but 
sure the love of a mother breaks through stone walls I I mind when I was a 
girl having taken a bird’s nest and put it in a cage, and I tended the young ones 

* Going n round tnvelling firom one Mcred {daoe to another, and laying a itated number of pmyere 
at each. It ii frequently undertaken ** fat the repoae of a aouL*’ At Kilcrea, m met a woman ao ^ed at to 
be loarce able to walk, who had journeyed from the extreme end of Kerry in order to perform for htr ^ rid 

daughter a duty wbidi the daughter had promiied to do. 
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with the best of food^ but the old birds would coAie with the first and with 
the last light— there they war feedin’ and cherishin’ the young, and I used to 
tell them their birds war better off than they could make them ; but still they’d 
come, they’d come, and wail and mum — and wail and mum,” repeated poor 
Mary mournfully. Her reason and affection were at variance ; but I saw, as 
is generally the case with her countrywomen, that, if she lived, the love of 
parent towards child must triumph. 

When we returned from KiUamey, she had been dead some days ; and 
although we knew, the house in which her daughter resided, we had no means 
of ascertaining if she had seen her mother. 

Cork holds rank as the second city of Ireland — ^in extent, population, and 
commercial importance. Its situation is low, having been originally built on 
marshy islands ; whence its name— Corcagh,” signifying, in Irish, land 
occasionally overflowed by the tide ; but the northern and southern suburbs 
stand upon high ground. Scarcely a century has passed since the river ran 
through its principal streets, which are formed by arching over the stream. 
The poet Spenser has happily described — 

** The spreading Lee, that like an island fair 
Enoloseih Cork with his divided flood.” 

In a very rare tract, so rare indeed as to be said to be unique, entitled 
“ A relation of the most lamentable burning of the city of Cork by thunder 
and lightning, ” which was printed in London in 1622, the following graphic 
account of old Cork occurs : — The citie of Corke hath his beginning upon the 
side of an hill, which discendeth easily into one wide and long streete ; the 
onely principall and chiefe streete of the cittie. At the first entrance there is 
a casdc called Shandon Castle, and almost over against it, a church built of 
stone, as the castle is a kinde of marble, of which that country yeeldeth store. 
The cittie hath many houses built of the some stone, and covered with slate. 
But the greatest number of houses arc built of tymber or mudde walls, and 
covered with thatch.” About the year 1600 Camden described the city as 
enclosed within a circuit of walls in forme of an egge, with the river flowing 
round about it and running betweene, not passable through but by bridges, lying 
out in length as it were in one broad street, and the same Slaving a bridge 
over it.” The found^mn of Cork is generally attributed to Danish adventurers 
in the ninth or tenf^sentury ; it is contended, however, that its origin was 
earlier, and that the founder was St. Finn Bar, (the fair-haired or white- 
headed, for the Irish name admits of both translations,) whose ecclesiastical 
establishments contained, it is said, no fewer than seven hundred priests. 
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monks, and students. For several centuries the annals of Cork are little 
more than records of skirmuhes between English settlers and Irish clans. ' 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century, the chronicler Hollinshed pieces 
the city as so beset with rebels neighbouring upon it, that they (the 
citizens) are fain to keep watch and ward, as if they had continual siege laid 
unto it.” During the reign of Hemy VII. it was destined to achieve 
a fatal notoriety : the mayor, John Walters, having abetted the pretensions of 
Perkin Warbeck to the throne, was hanged for treason, and the city was, for 
d time, deprived of its charter. While the contest continued between the Crown 
and the Parliament, Cork generally remained firm to the cause of Monarchy, 
hut succumbed to Oliver Crom\^ ell ; who, during a brief visit, ordered the 
church-bellb to be converted to the purposes of his army, and is said to have 
answered a remonstrance on the subject by facetiously remarking, that since 
gunpow'der was invented by a priest, he thought the best use for bells would 
be to promote th('m into canons.” 'Die city was early in declaring for the 
lestoration of Charles II.; and it is a singiilai fact that the King was 
proclaimed there eleven days before the proclamation u as made in London. 
Ill the revolution of 1688 , it supported the cause of James, and sustained a 
siege of three days’ duration ; remarkable chiefly as having laid the foundation 
of the future fame and fortune of the hero of Blenheim. After an unsuccessful 
effort to reduce Limerick, William III. had returned to England, and Marl- 
borough, anxious to distinguish himself, was appointed to the command of an 
expedition for Ireland — ^it is believed, through the influence of the Princess 
Anne’s party; by whom the necessity was urged of securing Cork and 
Kinsale, which were open to receive troops and supplies for the support of the 
army of James II. William, although he could not well refuse his sanction 
to the proposed expedition, is said to have viewed it with a jealous eye, 
and to have caused, what is asserted to be, the unnecessary co-operation 
of the Duke of Wirtemberg at the head of a body of foreign troops, which 
led to a dispute between the two generals, as to the command — Wirtem- 
berg claiming it as a Prince, and Marlborough as the senior oflSicer — and 
which dispute ended in an adjustment that they should command on alter- 
nate days. 

Marlborough, having commanded on the first and third days of the siege, 
obtained the credit of taking the city. As a military exploit it was one of no 
great difficulty, but in a political view was important, and the achievement 
at the time was proportionably magnified for party purposes. A few days 
aftier the capture of Cork, Kinsale, from which an obstinate defence was 
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expected, surrendered, and the adherents of James truly sung, in rhymes still 
current in Ireland — • 

** There are no fortresees that we ean call our own» 

But Limerick stout, Galway, and brave Atlilone. 

Sing oh^oh, lione.*’ 

With this event, the active military history of Cork terminates : its political 
importance being derived exclusively from its position as a sea-port, and as 
the first commercial city 6f Ireland ; its noble harbour having originated the 
motto — ^“Static bene fida carinis”— so aptly 
and deservedly applied to it *. The city arms, 
here represented, there can be no doubt, were 
suggested by the arms of Bristol, similar privi- 
leges to those enjoyed by that city having been 
granted to Cork by charter. 

Cork has a cheerful and prosperous aspect ; 
the leading streets are wide ; and though the 
houses may be described as built with studic'd irregularity, their character is by 
no means ungraceful or unpleasing. ITie quays at either side of the Lee — ^here 
of course a river muddied from traffic — are constructed of granite, and may be 
said to merit the term so frequently applic^d to them, grand and elegant.” The 
city is a mere mart for commerce ; the whole of the gentry, and indeed a large 
proportion of the trading inhabitants, living in the picturesque and beautiful 
outskirts. The public buildings of Cork are neither numerous nor remarkable ; 
the court-house being almost the only good example of modem architecture, 

* In the report made in 1832 by the commiasioners appointed to inquire into the parliamentary repreaenta- 
tion of Inland, it ia stited that — ** The county of the city of Cork ronaiata of the rity, auburba, and libertiea, 
the wholelontiuning 43,000 statute acres, which entire district forma tiie boiuugh, la subject to the jurisdiction 
of the city magistratCB, and contribiitea to the city taxes, and is in these respects, as well os in point of elective 
franchise, wholly distinct firom the county at large 

** The bite of the imeient city is on island, dividing the river Ihk* into two channels, which, after passing 
round, nnite thrir waters below it, A portion of this island was formerly considered the city, and the neigli- 
bouring land, for a mile in every direction, constituted the suburbs under one of the charters (Edward IV.). 
The tract of land now colled the liberties was added by a subsequent charter (James 1.), under which the 
whole became the county of the city of Cork. 

The iriond is connected with the main land on each side by numerous bridges, beyond which the suburbs 
have in course of time grown to a great extent, and form, in point of fact, a most important portion of the city. 

The limits of theoe suburbs were decided in 1813 for the purposes of local taxation ; and a boundary 
separating them friim the liberties was then laid down by the act of 53 Geoige III. c. 3. Aince that time, 
however, tiie suburbs have oonsidciubly. 

“ The government of thH^ is vested in a mayor, two sheriffs, a recorder, an unlimited number of alder* 
men, and a sufRcient number selected from the buigesses to mrice up twenty-four, forming the common council. 

** The nupiber of dwelling-honses within the city and suburbs is 7,928, besides 1 ,684 warehouses, stores, 
and buildings ; making a total of houses of oil descriptions of 9,612. Of these 8,584 are slated, 1,028 are 
thatched, and 5,602 have seven windows and upwards.” 
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if we except the offices recently erected by the St. George Steam Packet 
Company, on the quay which ‘their vessels have made more bustling than 
that of the Custom-house — on ungainly structure, that stands on the ojjjposite 
hide of the river. The bridges, as may be supposed, are numerous. St. 
Patrick’s bridge, represented in the annexed print after the pencil of Mr. 
Creswick, had formerly a drawbridge attached to it ; but being one of the most 
ftequented thoroughfares to a new and populous district, and the portcullis 
being of comparatively small value to the navigation, it was removed 
in 1823. In 1830, Anglesey bridge, or, as it is more generally called, 
“ the metal bridge,” was constructed by the eminent architect, Sir Thomas 
Deane, from u design by Mr. Griffiths ; it consists of two elliptic arches, forty- 
four feet in span, with a drawbridge to admit vessels to the quays on the 
south branch of tlic Ijoo, which it crosses. 

Antiquities are raic» ; the cath('dral, dedicated to St. Finn Bar, is built on 
the sitt' of the early church, a few of the remains of which have been intro- 
duced into th«» modern structure. The tower of the steeple is, comparatively, 
ancient : the pointed doorway recessed, and 
richly moulded, as shown in the annexed 
wood-cut, from a drawing by Mr. H. Hill. 

It consists of two distinct arches, the 
inner being ornamented by bold and well 
relieved mouldings, and the outer by cluster 
columns* and a cinquefoiled head, all in low 
relief. ' It is curious that the inner portion of 
the archway should have been executed in a 
free-stone, of which there is none now to be 
had in Cork, and that the outer should have 
been ext‘cuted in a different material, lime- 
stone. The building, taken as a whole, has 

no pretensions to Cathedral grandeur. It was erected in 1735, the expense 
having been defrayed by u tax of one shiUing per ton on all coals and culm 
consumed within Uie city. A round tower formerly stood in the church- 
yard ; but, havingff s)>een considerably injured by the fire, from the Fort on 
Barrack Hill, when Marlborough stormed Cork, this venerable remain was 
taken down, and no trace of it at present exists. In the churchyard there 
are few monuments that call for notice ; one tablet, (containing merely two 
lines, however, hints at a touching story. 



** Here lies a branch of Dbsmosd'b race, 
111 Thomas Holland's bmrial-plaoe." 
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Institutions^ charitable, scientific, and literal y, abound in Cork; it has 
been celebrated more than any other city of Ireland for the pioduction and 
fbetarage of genius, and is the birth-place of many distinguished characters, 
as well as of persons who have attained considerable eminence in Utera- 
ture, science, and the aits. Among the foimer who are at present living, 
or recently were so, may be named General O’Leary, the South American 
patriot, Mr. Hastie, the tutor of King Badamali, and to whose exeitions the 
present civilised state of Madagascar may be mainly attributed, and Miss 
Thomson, the favourite wife of Muli Mahomed, late Emperor of Moiocco *. 
The most remarkable of the latter — of whom wc could readily enumerate 
several — is the painter James Barry; of the house in tvhich he vas 
born, Mr. Crofton 
Croker has sup- 
plied us with a 
sketch ; which we 
copy, not flterel) 
because of its in- 
terest in associa- 
tion with the me- 
mory of the ec- 
centric artist, but 
as afifording a cor- 
rect idea of the 
peculiar character 
of the suburb of 
an Irish town. 

The house is in 

Water-lane, in the northern, oi “Blackpool,” suburb, and is marked by two 
women at the door. 

The jails of Coik — the “ city ” and “ county ” — aie models of good 
management, cleanliness, and order. In the former, during our latest visit, 
were confined the notorious culprits Casey and Hartnett, who had been tried and 
found guilty of the murder of a poheeman on the Glanmire load. The ciime was 
deprived of much of its atrocity by the fact that it was not premeditated. 
They had robbed a geiitlemi)||||^ the policeman pursued them, and in the 
struggle he was killed. ThAharacters of the men, however, were so bad, that 
they were sentenced to die; their graves had actually been dug beneath the 
wall of their prhon, and the gallows erected on which they were to suffer, 



* See Mn. Broughton's Algiers, 1839. 
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when it was remembered that the judge in passing sentence had forgotten to 
add the — as it afterwards appeared — ^important words, and be buried within 
the precincts of the jail The Court awards it, and the law doth give it’* A 
motion in arrest of judgment was moved ; the judges deliberated ; and the result 
was the acquittal of the prisoners. They were, however, subsequently tried for 
the robbery, and have been since transported. Another circumstance renders 
the case memorable; Casey, whose horror of death was so excessive, that, 
one of the jailors assured us there would have been no chance of bringing 
him to execution except in irons and by main force, had determined on 
making an effort to escape. He had nothing to assist him but a slight file 
conveyed to him by his wife, it is conjectured in an oaten cake, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of a most scrupulous jailor and particularly watchful and adroit 
turnkeys. Before he was locked up in his cell, he contrived to file the iron 
fastening nearly through, and had no difficulty in forcing open the entrance. 
llartn(*tt was confined in the cell next but one; his first object was to release 
his fellow-prisoner, and next to wrench out one of the iron window-bars. 
In this he succeeded, but the aperture was so small that it is almost incredible 
how he could have forced himself through it ; he did so, however, after two 
or three hours of almost superhuman effort, fainting thrice during the struggle. 
At length he was in the fiist yard, comparatively free; he had still three 
very high walls to climb, and as Hartnett found it impossible to follow him, 
he had to trust entirely to his own exertions. He surmounted two of the 
prison-walls, and in reaching the third actually stepped over the grave 
that had been dug for him : the third wall was topped by loose brick-work 
and a chevatix-de-frUe ; on reaching the summit, part of this gave way, 
and he fell to the ground. At the moment, the jail clock struck five, and 
he knew that his escape must be ascertained in a few minutes more, as 
at that hour the turnkeys would open the wards. He, therefore, con- 
cealed himself under a heap of filth in the yard, where he was, after about 
half an hour’s search, discovered; and conveyed back to his cell. The 
turnkey who first laid hands upon him assured us that no disappointed fiend 
could have looked more ferocious ; and that he would certainly have killed 
any one who approached him, if a weapon of any kind had been within his reach. 

The expression of his countenance, although not that of a rufiian, was 
strongly characteristic of energy and determination. His chest was remarkably 
broad, and his arm so muscular as to feel almost like iron ; his neck was 
short and thick, his head black and round, his eyes were peculiarly bright 
and sparkling, and his air was bold and fearless, — ^while his less assured com- 
panion, an ill-looking fellow, hung back. Casey was of short stature; and on 
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th€ governor remarking that he was a small man to have so much strength^ we 
whispered something to the effect^ that all great men were small men.” His 
ear was, to our surprise, quick enough to catch the words, and he laughed with 
us much evident enjoyment as if he had been a player acting his part before 
a satisfied audience. 

As in nearly all the jails throughout Ireland, there is, in those of Cork, 
otherwise so admirably managed, a grievous want of classification ; atrocious 
criminals and potty offenders are mixed togthor in a manner sadly prejudicial. 
At Clonmel, in particular, the evil is especially great ; the prisoners were 
placed before us in files, among them we saw an elderly and respectable- 
looking man striving to hidi‘ his face with his hat, and stepping back to elude 
observation. Wc found he had been confined for ‘‘drunkenness,” and that 
the person licxt to whom he blood was about to take liis trial for sheep-stealing, 
and had previously been in cubtody on suspicion of murder. This most 
injurious system is, however, rapidly giving way, and wc must do the 
governors of the several prisons wc inspected the justice to say that they are 
making unceasing efforts for its entire removal. 

The most remarkable and, to a stranger, the most interesting of the public 
institutions of Cork, is the lunatic asylum of the county and city. The latest 
return — dated March, 1840 — gives the amount of patients at 40G ; 200 males, 
and 206 females. Among the unhappy inmates of this establishment, is one 
to whose delirium seven fellow-creatures were sacrificed, and in a manner so 
singular as to appear incredible, (captain Steward was master of the “ Miu*y 
Russell,” a merchant brig (‘iigagcd in the West India trade ; and the frightful 
act, for which he was subsequently tried and acquitted, on the ground of 
insanity, was perpetrated during the homeward voyage on the 22nd .Tuii(» 
1828. His crew consisted of six men and tlirce apprentice boys, and on 
board there were three passengers; the three passengers and four of his 
seamen he murdered, crueUy maiming the other two men ; the boys narrowly 
• escaping with their lives. Under the delusion that they were arranging a 
mutiny, he induced them to allow themselv(>s to bt* tied ; to which they 
consented in order to allay his imaginary fears ; while in this helpless state, 
he killed them with a crow-bar. 

Steward is a small and slight man, now apparently under fiffy years of 
age. He was dressed in^^ailor’s garb, remarkably neat and dean. He 
conversed with us freely u^n ordinary topics, and referred to the time when 
he was in jail, without however alluding to the crime for which he had been 
imprisoned. There is, to our minds, no expression in his countenance that 
indicates insanity ; and, certainly, it is by no means characteristic of ferocity. 
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His visage is thin^ long, and pallid ; his hair sandy ; his mouth narrow, close, 
and inflexible* ; his eyes small, grey, restless, and very acute, — more like the 
eyes of a rat than of a human being. We understand that he frequently 
speaks of the murders he had committed, and always as necessary for the 
preservation of his own life from the plots of his mutinous crew. We confess 
that his absence was a relief; for it was impossible to avoid rccallmg to 
remembrance the appalling deed which had made so many parents childless ; 
or to look upon the wretched man without feelings akin to loathing. 

The national customs that prevail among the people of Cork are 
common to other parts of Irc'land, nith one cxcc*ption; and although it is 
partially found cl&ewh(*re — ^in the Isle of Mon for instance — ^it is certainly 
(‘onflned to the southern districts of Ireland. 

For some* weeks prc'ceding Christmas, crowds of village boys may be 
seen peering into the hedges, in search of the ‘^tiny wren;” and when one 
is discovered, the whole assemble and give eager chase to, until they 
Imve slain, the litth* bird. In the hunt, the utmost excitement prevails ; 
shouting, screeching, and rushing ; all sorts of missiles are flung at the puny 
mark ; and, not unfroquently, they light upon the head of some less innocent 
b(*ing. From bush to bush, from hedge to hedge, is the wren pursued until 
bagged with as much pride and pleasure, as the cock of the woods by the 
more ambitious sportsman. The stranger is utterly at a loss to conceive 
the cause of this luibbub,” or the motive for so much encrgfy in pursuit 
of “ such small gear.” On the anniversary of St. Stephen (the 26 th of 
December) the enigma is explained. Attached to a huge holly-bush, 
elf'vatcd on a pole, the bodies of several little wrens are borne about. This 
bush is an object of admiration in proportion to the number of dependent 
birds, and is carried through the streets in procession, by a troop of boys, 
among whom may be usually found " children of a larger growth,” shouting 
and roaring as they proceed along, and every now and then stopping before 
some popular house — ^such as that of Mr. Olden the distinguished inventor” 
of EVKEROGENiON (a liquid soap) and half-a-doaen other delightful and usefril 
things to which he has given similar classical namea^— and there singing “ the 
wren boys” song, to the air wUch a professional friend, Mr. Alexander 
D. Roche, has penned ” down for us : — 
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To the words we have listened a score of times^ and although we have 
found them often varied according to the ^it or pbetical capabilities of a leader 
of the party, and have frequently heard them drawled out to an apparently 
interminable length, the following specimen yyill piobably satisfy our readers 
as to the merit of the composition : — 

Tho ^raii, Uio wran, the king of all birds, 

St Stephen's da> was cot m the furze, 

Although he is little his family's grate, 

Put }er hand m }er pockit and give us a trat^ 

Sing holl} , King ivy — sing ivy, sing holly, 

A drop just to drink it mould drown molaneholy 
And if }ou dhraw it ov the best, 

I hope m heaven ycr sow! will rest. 

But if jou dhiaw it ov the small 
It won’t agree wid de wran bojs at all 

Of course contributions aie IcAicd in many quarteis, and the evening it», 
oi rathei was, occupied m dunking oUt the sum total of tho da\'<5 collection 
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The accompanying sketchy from the pencil of Mr. Maclise, will describe better 
than language can do the singular ceremony, and the fimtastic group by whom 
it is conducted. This is, we believe, the only Christmas gambol remaining 
in Ireland of the many, that in the middle ages were so numerous and so 
dangerous as to call for the interposition of the law, and the strong arm of 
magisterial authority. As to the origin of the whimsical but absurd and cruel 
custom, we have no data. A legend, however, is still current among the 
peasantry which may serve in some degree to elucidate it. 

In a grand assembly of all the birds of the air, it was determined that the 
sovereignty of the feathered tribe should be conferred upon the one who 
would fly higlicst. The favourite in the betting-book was, of course, the 
eagle, who at once, and in full confidence of victory, commenced his flight 
towards the sun ; when he had vastly distanced all competitors, he pro- 
claimed with a mighty voice his monarchy over all things that had wings. 
Suddenly, however, the wren, who had secreted himself under the feathers of 
the eagle’s ertst, popped from his hiding-place, flew a few inches upwards, 
and chirj)ed out as loudly as he could, Birds, look up and behold your 
king.” 

There is also a tradition that in ould ancient times,” when the native Irish 
were about to catch their Danish enemies asleep, a wren perched upon the 
drum and woke the slumbering sentinels just in time to save the whole army ; 
in consequence of which, the little bird was proclaimed a traitor, outlavred, 
and his life dcclaiTd forfeit wherever he was thenceforward encountered. 

Another old custom prevails also to some extent. May eve, the last 
day of April, is called ” Nettlemas night ; ” boys parade the streets with large 
bunches of nettles, stinging their playmates, and occasionally bestowing a sly 
touch upon strangers who come in their way. Young and merry maidens, 
too, not unfrequcntly avail themselves of the privilege to 
sting ” their lovers ; and the laughter in the street is 
often echoed in the drawing-rodm. These are the only 
customs peculiar to Cork, if we except that of "the 
Christmas candle.” A tallow candle is formed, as in the 
annexed print, without question to commemorate "the 
Trinity ; ” it is lit at three ends on Christmas eve, and 
burned until midnight. It is then extinguished, and 
carefully preserved during the year as a protection against 
the visits of all evil spirits— ^cept whiskey. 

Promenades in the immediate neighbourhood of Cork are few ;/the oldest 
is the Maxdyke> a walk between rows of aged but ungracefully lopped treesi 
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which shade a gravelled path, at the side of a muddy and half-stagnant canal.” 
The new cemetery, however, demands some notice'. It was formerly a botanic 
garden attached to the Cork In«»titution ; but in 18^26 was sold to the very Rev. 



'J'heobald Mathew, who converted it to its present use. It is, theiefore, 
perhaps, unrivalled in the kingdom, being full of the laicst tires, fiom all parts 
of the woild ; its 'walls arc covered vith 
climbing roses and other shrubs; and, 
from the nature of its soil and aspect, 
eveiy’^thing is growing in luxuriant pio- 
fusion. The hand of science has laid 
out its giavcUcd paths, and the art 
of the sculptor has been employed 
to ornament it — occasionally with re- 
markably good taste and effect, but not 
unfrequcntly so as greatly to mar its 
"beauty. See, for instance, the two an- 
nexed examples, one of which will give 
a general idea of this romantic cemetery, 
and the manner in which its picturesque 
monuments mingle with fine foUage, 
although it by no means jpiveys a notion of the beauty or elaborate 
execution of some of th^monuments, the best of which were designed 
by a young sculptor, Buckley, who now, alas ! rests in this abode of the 
silent which his hand has so skilfully embellished. As a specimen of the 
bad taste occasionally, though we must admit rarely to be found here, the 
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c lo riijpK of an angel in a fashionable cravat and coat is an instance, copied 
nn^lnhe iron railing of a menumcnt.” We regret 
to that the qjj^ctcry is completely overgrown 
with weeds — ^gigantic nettles and docks have been 
permitted absolutely to cover the graves, reminding the 
visitor far too forcibly of the lines on the sluggard^” 

I went to hid garden and saw the wild brier. 

The thorn and the thietle grow higher and higher/* 

In such a situation, and under such circumstances, 
this is to be hinicnted ; although Mr. Mathew himself 
is unable to attend to the propric^ties of this naturally 
])eautiful cemetery, the care of it should be confided to some one whose 
time and attcmtioii might be worthily employed in improving it and keeping 
it in ordei. 

'Chi' prosperity of Cork is maintained exclusively by its export trade ; 
— ^this princiiMilly consists of live stock, solti'd provisions, com, whiskey, 
tanned leather, and butter. For butter it has been long celebrated ; so 
eaily os 1744, the t'xport was 97,852 cwt. ; in the year 1836, it exceeded 
270,000 firkins. 'Che population of the city by the last census, was 107,016 ; 
of the county — the Lirgest and most populous of Ireland — ^708,716. 

Cork is the great “ outlet ” for emigrants from the south of Ireland, and 
the AusU'alian Emigration Society have an agent there. Their plans appeal* 
to he conducted very judiciously, and although it can never be aught but a 
melancholy sight to see the most usefrd and valuable of its home produce 
('xported to enrich distant lands, when there arc so many thousand acres, 
unproductive, in all directions around them, the evil is greatly lessened by 
prudent and sensible arrangements, in transmitting them to the scene of their 
future labours. Wc are not, at present, about to consider the anomalies and 
contradictions of Ireland — ^her natural advantages and destitute population — ^her 
land wanting labour and her people wanting employment— ^r, as it was 
epigramatically expressed by ** a patriot” at Bannow, " lands wanting hands 
and hands wanting lands but there is no disputing the fret, that, under 
existing circumstances, emigration to some extent is a necessary evil. 

We stood, in the mouth of June, on the Quay of Cork to see some 
emigrants embark in one of the steamers for Falmouth, on fheir way to 
Australia. The band of exiles amounted to two hundred, and an immense 
crowd had assembled to bid them a long and last adieu. The scene was 
touching to a degree ; it was impossible to witness it without heart-pain and 
tears. Mothers hung upon the necks of their athletic sons ; young girls dung 
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to elder sisters ; fathers— old white-headed men— fell upon their 
arms uplifted to heaven, imploring the protectixig care of the Alnj ^^j ^g 
their departing children. “ Och,” exclaimed one aged jfroman, ** suVHpme 
from me in the wide world when you’re gone ! Sure you was all I had left ! 
of seven sons — ^but you ! Oh Dennis, Dennis, never forget your mother — 
your mother !— don’t, ii\ourneen— your poor ould mother, Dennis!” and 
Dennis, a young man — ^though the sun was shining on his grey hair — 
supported his mother ” in his arms until she fainted, and then he lifted her 
into a small car that had conveyed his baggage to the vessel, and kissing a 
weeping young woman who leaned against the horse, he said, I’U send 
home for you both, Peggy, in the rise of next year ; and ye’ll be a child to 
her from this out, till then, and then avoumeen you’ll be my own.” 'WTien 
we looked again the young man was gone, and Peggy ” had wound her arms 
round the old woman, while another girl held a broken cup of water to her 
lips. Amid the din, the noise, the turmoil, the people pressing and rolling in 
vast masses towards the place of embarkation like the waves of the troubled 
sea, there were many such sad episodes. Men, old men too, embracing each 
other and crying like children. Several passed bearing most carefully little 
relics of their homes — ^the branch of a favourite hawthorn tree, whose sweet 
blossoms and green leaves were already withered, or a bunch of meadow- 
sweet. Many had a long switch of the witch hazel,” doubtless to encircle the 
ground whereon they slept in a foreign land, so as, according to the universal 
superstition, to prevent the approach of any venomous reptile 'or poisonous in- 
sect. One girl we saw with a gay little goldfinch in a cage — she and her sister 
were town-bred, and told us they had learned “ lace-work” from the good ladies 
at the convent ‘‘ that look’d so beautiful on the banks of the Cork river,” and 
then they burst out weeping again, and clung together as if to assure each 
other that, sad as it was to leave their country, they would be together in exile. 

On the deck of the steamer there was less confusion than might have been 
expected, llie hour of departure was at hand — ^the police had tom asunder 
several who at the last would not be separated — and as many as could find 
room were leaning over the side speechless, yet eloquent in gesture, ex- 
pressing their adieus to their friends and relatives on shore. In the midst of the 
agitation, a fair-haired boy and girl were sitting tranquilly, yet sadly, watching 
over a very fine white An^a cat that was carefully packed in a basket. 
“We are going out to^apa and mama with nurse,” they said, in an 
unmitigated brogue but we are very sorry to leave dear Ireland for all 
that.” Their .father had, we imagine, been a prosperous settler. ^*Oh, 
Ireland, mavoumeen*— oh, my own dear counthry— and is it myself that's for 
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afther giving ye the sweat of my brow and the love of my heart 
years!” said a strong man> whose features were convulsed with 
em^M^^hile he gqippedhis children tightly to his bosom. And remember 
your promise, Mogue, remember your promise ; not to let my bones rest in 
the strange counthry, Mogue,” said his wife ; but to send me home when 
I’m dead to my own people in Kilcrea— that’s my consolation.” 

It is imx>ossible to describe the hnal parting. Shrieks and prayers, 
blessings and lamentations, mingled in one great cry ” from those on the 
quay, and those on shipboard, until a band stationed in the forecastle struck 
up ^ St. Patrick’s day.’ “ Bate the brains out of the big drum, or ye’ll not 
stifle the wonu'ii’s cries,” said one of the sailors to the drummer. We left 
the vessel and her crowd of clean, well-dressed, and perfectly sober emigrants 
w ith deep regiet, that, while there are in Ireland so many miles of unre- 
claimed land, such a freight should be conveyed from her shores. The 
rommunicating plank was withdrawn ; the steamer moved forward majestically 
on its way. Some overcome with emotion, fell down on the deck ; others 
waved hats, handkerchiefs, and hands, to their friends; the band played 
louder ; and the crowds on shore rushed forward simultaneously, determined to 
see the last of those they loved. We heard a feeble voice exclaim, “ Dennis, 
Dennis, don’t forget your mother — ^your poor ould mother I ” 

The evening that succeeded this agitating morning was calm and 
balmy. We desired to examine the scene of the morning’s turmoil, and 
drove along the quay ; it was lonely and deserted save by a few 
stragglers. We continued our 
drive until the signs of imme- 
diate traflic were widely scat- 
tered. We passed through the 
village of Douglas, once famous 
for its sail-cloth manufactory, 
and proceeded onward until the 
Oorkriver widened into a mimic 
sea, called Lough Mahon. We 
drove slowly, enjoying the rare 
and exquisitely varied land- 
scape, until our attention was 
attracted by a woman standing 
by the water’s brink, whose 
eyes were looking towards the 
‘^sea-path where it leads to the broad Atlantic. Thwe was something film jand 
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Btatue-like in her figure^ and her face had an earnest intense expre 
accorded with her high Spanish features and dark hair ; a large shawl en*? . ^ ^ 
her head and draped her shoulders ; her legs and feet Tf(;fre bare. Vitro ve 
on about half a mile further^ and when we returned she was tlierc still on the 
some spot^ with the same fixed and earnest gaze over the waters. This excited 
our curiosity, and the information we received was a very striking and grati- 
fying illustration of the devotedness of woman’s love. 

1 have known her,” said an old fisherman, for four-and-twenty years — 
almost ever since she was bom, and I must say — ^‘Ay! there ye stand, 
Grace Connell, and a better woman never looked with a tearful eye, or a 
batin heart, along the waters.’ And what do ye think her distress is now ? an 
’troth — ^like all tender people — ^the throuble is seldom altogether away from 
her; the could only look to themselves, the kind have a pulse for all the 
world. Grace Connell doesn’t to say belong to Cork, but her father came 
here soon after she was bom, a widow-man with only her ; ht‘ settled down in 
Cove, and it wasn’t long till he married again. And Grace’s stepmother was 
kinder, I believe, than most of her like ; anyhow when she died — ^which she 
did after being a wife about two years — Grace, and she little more than a slip 
of a child, took wonderfully to the babby the stepmother left, and every one 
wondered how’ one so young could manage an infant so well. Grace would 
mend her father’s nets and things, keep all clean and comfortable, and yet 
find time to be with her little sister in summer shade and winter sunshine ; 
finding out what best she’d like, what best would do her good, and learning 
her all she knew — ^not much to be sure — ^but her all. Nell grew up the 
conthrary to (xrace in all things, a giddy goose of a puss of a gbl, yet the 
purtiest ever seen in Cove ; and the hand of God was heavy over them, for 
while they were both young, the father died. But Grace Connell kept 
herself and her sister well, for sh('*s wonderful handy and industrious ; and as 
was natural, in Ireland anyhow, Grace got a sweetheart, a fine handsome 
steady boy as you’d meet in a day’s walk, and a clever hand at his trade. 
Now if Grace was steady, John Casey was steadier ten times over, and every 
one said they were just made for each other. And they took on at the * courting ’ 
different to most, because tlicy agreed to wait till John was out of his time before 
they got married. Weeks and months passed, and Nell grew up beautiful, a 
wild half-sailor sort of a jjvl, who could furl a sail or scull a boat, and sing 8ay 
songs, and, all the whi^i was as shy and as proud as Barry Oge himself. 
Grace sometimes had a misgiving in her own mind that John was not as fond 
of her as he \iBod to be ; but then he had a quiet English sort of dry way 
with him, that led her off the notion again. One Sunday evening in particular 
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they, that is Grace and Nelly and John, were down nearly opposite where 
you saw Grace standing. Grace was sitting on the strand, and John by her 
side. While Nell was amusing herself climbing among the cliffs, and singing 
like a wild bird, two or three times they warned her not to be so venture- 
some, but she’d only laugh at them and be the more fearless ; and soon 
Grace saw that John was watching Nell instead of listening to her, and a 
heavy cloud came over her, and both remained silent. 

All of a sudden, as Nell was reaching over the edge to pull some sea-pinks, 
she fi»ll in ; the rocks were sharp just there, and the water deep— «nd when 
Grace got to the spot, Nell was floating out vith the tide, and the water red 
with her blood John was a fine swimmer, and with a word, which even then 
Grace felty he jumped in and brought her to shore in his arms in a few 
minutes ; but before the sun set that had shone upon those three, Grace 
saw hy him in liis madness as he hung over her still senseless sister, that 
is was Nell ho loved now — as he once said he had loved Grace. ' I 
didn’t wonder at it,’ said Grace Connell to my wife, who was her mother’s 
own first cousin, ^ I didn’t wonder at his changing, for that night when I 
caught sight of myself in the glass afther looking at that fiiir young creature as 
she lay like a bruised water-lily on our little bed — thought how much there 
was in the differ ; and sure I couldn’t be angry that she twined round poor 
John’s heart, when I knew how she had twined round mine ; didn’t we both 
help to rear her as I may say, and the only dread in life I shall have, I know, 
when I get over the disappointment will be, that she won’t love John as long 
and as steadily as I have done.’ ” My wife,” added the old man, " is any- 
thing but tender-hearted, yet she cried like a child to hear Grace talk that 
way ; so steady in herself, and all the time a breaking heart painted in every 
feature of her face. The next day she gave back all promises to John ; and 
what made her stronger in her resolution than anything else, was, finding that 
Nelly had a childish fancy for him unbenownst to herself; it was no wonder 
that she should, for John certainly was as handsome a boy as ever crossed a 
chapel-green ; but he mu*^t have been as blind as a star-fish to prefer her to 
Grace ; it was a quare thing~I always think it kis wonderful a thing as ever 
1 fteerd tell of— that creature watching and tending the restless tiresome 
girl, nursing her, and improving her as well as she knew how — and for 
what? to make her a fit wife for the man she had looked upon as her 
husband for more than five years, and loving him all the time. My wife spoke^ 
to her once about it ; ‘ Let me alone,’ she says, * every one knows what’s 
right if they ask their own heart, and loving them both, sure I’ve nothing 
left me in the world to seek for or pray for, but just the happiness of them two.* 
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We]l» after a good deal of tacking about, it was laid out a year and a half 
ago that John was to go off to Australia^ and when he had got settled a bit, 
aend home for Nelly, and that she was to go out ■aith his own sister ; and they 
were to be married there ; it was a wonderful thing to see how Grace bore it, 
and how she slaved to keep up everything for Nelly ; and when the letter came 
at last from John, for Nell and his sister to go out in the next ship, I never 
shall forget the face of poor Grace, aU flushed as it was, coming to my wife 
and the letter open in her hand — ^and she read every word of it ; how every- 
thing had prospered that he took in hand, and how John prayed her to go out 
with Nell, and called her ' sister,’ and how Grace almost choked at the word, 
and — ^ No,’ says she, ' never ! I will do all I can to make them happy to the 
end of my days, as I have done, but to stay there, with them ; God forgive 
me,’ she sa^s, ^ I could not do that.’ Now,” continued the old man, 
what I look to is this, from the time Grace got that letter, until this blessed 
morning, all her thought was what she could make out to send that sistor 
away in the best manner. I am sure, as I am of the light of heaven, that 
since she was born she never did think of herself — ^no ; you saw her ; every bit 
of finery, every stitch that could serve her sibter, has she deprived herself of 
— ^for what ? to make that sister better in the eyes of him \iho ought to have 
been her husband ; to see them two girls as T saw them this morning, Nelly 
dressed like any lady, and those that had time whispering of her beauty — and 
poor Grace — as she is now, with nothing but the downright love of every 
heart that knows her to keep her from being alone in tlie "world ; to see her 
with her fine spirit and high-up thoughts that are as pure as God’s breath in 
the heavens — ^to see her dressed like a beggar, without even shoes on her feet, 
stripped, as one may say, for the sake of them that wracked her happiness. 
And then the parting — ^how she kept up her own sister’s and his sister’s hearts 
to the last minute ; and how she followed the steamer farther than any of the 
people ; and stood, when it left her sight, in that spot, looking out for hours, 
as if to see, poor girl, what she will never see again. * Let me alone,’ she 
says to me, and I rasoning with her, ^ let me alone ,* afiher to-day I’ll be as I 
always was.’ Ah, then, it would be a heavy lead and a long line that would 
get to the bottom of her heart’s love,” added the old fisherman, and if any of 
us could have the satisfaction of hearing her complain — but no, not she, not a 
murmur — only all patient, loving, sweetness ; yet I’m afraid that 

jiHl this time there’s a'hanker in her men heart And there’s my son, who would 
hiss the print of her bare foot in a dirty road. She won’t look at him,” said the 
old man pettishly ; but I don’t care whether she does or not, Grace Connell 
shall never want a father.” 
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and is said to be large enough to contain the whole navy of Great Britain. It 
is diversified by other islands besides that of Spike ; one of which, Haulbowlin 
—the depot for naval stores—is represented (on the opposite page) with the 
fishing-boats waiting for the tide to proceed to sea. 

Another, « Rocky Island,” is the government depot for gunpowder ; the 
store-rooms arc excavated in the solid rock, and communicate with each other 
by apertures in the sides. We thought it a desirable subject for the engraver 
Passing Monkstown and Pas- 
sage, two pretty and picturesque ^ 

villages, which, together with 
the town of Cove, we shall pre- 
sently describe, the vessel pio- 
cecds from the latter place, a 
distance qf ten miles, to the 
Quay of Cork. To do full 
justice to the exceedmg beauty 
of the river Lee is impossible 
On either side, immediately after 
passing the harboui’s mouth, 
numbcilcss attracti\ c objects, in 
succession, greet the eye ; and 
the wild and the cultivated arc 
so happily mingled, that itwould 
seem* as if the hand of taste had 
been everywhere employed, 
skilfully, to direct and improve 

nature. Moore during one of his visits called it ” the noble sea avenue to 
Cork ; ” and an Eastern traveller, with whom we journeyed, observed that 
a few minarets placed in its hanging gardens would realise the Bosphorus.” 
As wo proceed along, the land seems always around us ; and from its mouth 
to the city quays, the river, in its perpetual changes, appears a series of 
lakes, from which there is no passage except over one of the surrounding 
hills. These hills are clad, from the summit to the water*8 edge, with every 
variety of foliage ; graceful villas and ornamented cottages are scattered among 
them in profusion, and here and there some ancient ruin recaUs a story of the 
past. A sail from Cork to Cove is one of the rarest and richest treats the 
island can supply, and might justify a description that would seem al ff** to 
hyperbole. It is, therefore, not surpriring, considering also the chea|meBs and 
rapidity of the passage to and fro, that a vast pre^rtion of the citiaens heve 
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dwellings, magnificent or moderato, according to their means, along the banks 
of their glorions and beautiful river ; although it is to be lamented that its 
attractions too generally wile them from business, and keep them at “ the 
receipt of custom ” but for a few hours of the day. 

The moment the voyager lands, he is impressed with a conviction that the 
natural advantage's of Cork have been turned to good account. There is 
bustle on the quays ; carriages and carts of all classes are waiting to convey 
passengers or merchandize to their destination ; and an air of prosperity cheers 
him as he disembarks. 

Unhappily, however, the first peculiarity that strikes a stranger on landing here, 
or, indeed, in any part of Ireland, is the multiplicity of beggars. Their wit and 
humour are as pro\erbial as their rjigs and ivretehedness ; and both too frequently 
excite a laugh, at the cost of s(‘rious reflection upon their misery and the means 
by which it may be lessened. Every town is full of objects, who parade their 
afflictions with ostentation, or exhibit their half-naked children, as so many 
claims to alms as a right. Age, decrepitude, imlx'cility, and disease, surround 
the car the moment it stops, or block up the shop-doors, so as, for a time, 
effectually to prevent eithei entrance or exit. In the small to^n of Macroom, 
about which wc walked one evening, dt'siring to examine it undisturbed, we 
had refused, in positive terms, to relieve any applicant ; promising, however, 
the next morning, to bestow a halfpenny each, upon idl who might ask it. 
The news spread, and no beggars intruded themselves ou our notice for 
that night. Next <biy, it cost us exactly three shillings and tenpence to 
redeem the pledge we had given; no fewer than ninety-two having 
assembled at the Inn gate. We encountered them, nearly in 8ie some 
proportion, in every town through which we passed. 

It is vain to plead inability to relieve them ; if you have no halfpence the 
answer is ready, Ah, hut wc*’ll divide a little sixpence between us and then 
comes the squabble os to which of the group shall be made agent for the rest. 
Every imaginable mode of obtaining a gratuity is resorted to ; distorted limbs are 
exposed, rags arc studiously displayed, and, almost invariably, a half idiot, 
with bis frightful glare and paralysed voice, is foremost among thorn. The 
language in which they frame their petitions is always pointed, forcible, and, 
generally, highly poetic Good luck to yer ladyship’s happy face this 
morning — sure yc’ll lav^g^light heart in my bussoni before ye go Oh, 
then, look at the poor fh^ can’t look at you, my lady ; the dark man that can’t 
see if yer beauty is like yer sweet voice;”— Darling gindeman, the heavens lie 
yer bed, and give us something;' Oh, the blessing of the widdy and five synall 
children, thtit’^ waiting for yer honour’s bounty, ’ill be wid ye ou the roa^;’’ 
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To tlie city of Cork belongs the honour of forwarding and establishing— if it 
did not originate — one of the most extraordinary moral revolutions which the 
history of the world records ; we speak of the " Temperance Movement,” at the 
head of which is the very Rev. Theobald Mathew, a Capuchin fnar and 
superioi of the order. The subject is one of such vital importance, and 
such immense results have already arisen from it, that we shall offer no apology 
for entering into it at some length. 

For centuries past, drunkenness was the shame and the bane of Ireland ; an 
Irishman had become proverbial for intoxication, and tliat, without reference 
to his rank in society ; from the highest to the lowest— from 

“ Tlio peer 

Who killed himself for love— with wme— lut year," 
to the peasant who goes to a tent,” where 

^ He spends hiUf>a>erown, 

Then meets with a firieud, and, for love, knocks him down,*' 

tlic portraiture v as invariably the same ; and to picture an Irishman truly, 
either by words or on canvas, or to represent him accurately on the stage, it 
was considered indispensable that he shoidd be drunk. 

A manifest improvement had of late years taken place among the higher 
classes ; we arc ourselves old enough to recollect when a host would 
have been scouted as mean and inhospitable, who had suffered one of his 
guests to leave his table sober. Ingemous devices were invented for com- 
pelling intoxication ; glasses and bottles so formed that they could not stand, 
and must be emptied before they could be laid upon Ihe table — ^the object being 
to pass the wine rapidly round — were in frequent use. We 
dined once with a large party where the tea-kettle — ^from 
which the tumblers were supplied — ^had been filled with 
heated whiskey ; the partakers of the cheer ” being too ** far 
gone” to perceive they were strengthening their punch 
instead of making it weaker. If a guest were able to mount 
his horse, without assistance, in the good old times,” he was 
presented with a ** deoch an durrass * ” glass, wldch he was 
forced, seldom against his will, to drink at the door,” This 
glass usually held a quart ; it was terminated by a globe, which 
of itself contained a ** drop” sufficient to complete the busi- 
ness of the night The degradation was looked upon as a 
distinction ; an Irishman drunk was an Irishman all in his glory ;” and a 
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“ Strong head ” was considered an enviable possession. Many years ago we 
were acquainted with a gentleman at Ross-Carbery, whose daily " stint ” was 
five-and-twenty tumblers of whiskey punch, of the ordinary strength ; and we 
knew another, whose frequent boast it was, that in a long life he had drunk 
enough to float a seventy-four gun ship. 

Among the gentry, however, this most pernicious practice has been 
latterly not only in disuse, but treated as disreputable and disgraceful ; and 
gentlemen after dinner have ceased to be disgusting in the drawing-room. 
Yet the middling and humbler classes had undergone little or no change. 
The vigilance of the excise, and a large reduction of the tax on spirits, had 
indeed destroyed the illicit trade in whiskey, and made the private still a 
rarity ; but it was so cheap that any man, comparatively unpractised, might 
drink himself into a state of insanity for fourpence. The extent of the 
evil almost exceeds belief ; in the towns and villages every other house was 
licensed to sell spirits,” or sold them without a licence. Fairs, wakes, and 
ftinerals, were scenes of frightful excess; in the former, men seldom met 
without a " fight,” and the ensuing assizes always frimished a terrible illustra- 
tion of the consequences ; at the latter, the “ merriment ” excited by drink 
was unnatural and revolting ; and very often a ycarN produce of the small 
fEumer was consumed in a night. These degrading characteristics of old 
Ireland ” we shall have to describe hereafter. In brief, wherever twenty 
persons assembled within reach of spirits, nineteen of them were certain to be 
drunk. It is unnecessary to add, that nearly all the outrages that were com- 
mitted were the results of intoxication ; or rather, that drink was the prepara- 
tion for every atrocity. We are prepared with abundant proofs (the various 
authorities we consulted were agreed upon the fact) that in every instance 
in which murder was either perpetrated or attempted, the murderer had pre- 
viously fltted himself, or been fitted, for the work, by draughts of whiskey ; 
leaving him just sense and strength enough to execute the act he contem- 
plated. We do not go too far in saying, that all the mischievous tendencies 
of the lower Irish may be traced to their habitual intoxication ; while it 
originated and kept up their poverty and wretchedness— withering and 
destroying all it could reach. 

As with the aristocracy so with the people ; drunkenness was inetdeated as 
a merit, and almost as a dutj|^A large proportion of the songs popular 
among the peasantry were in praise of whiskey, and very few of them were 
without some reference to it. One of them blesses the Pope and the Council 
of Trent, who 

M Laid fost upon mate and not upon drink.'* 
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It was ^'mate, drinks and clothing;’’ ^'father and motherland sister and brother 
“ my outside coat — ^I’ll have no o£her ; ” mavoumeon, my joy and my jewel ; ” 
‘‘vein of my heart;” “life-endearing, humour-lending, mirth-increasing;” 

“ a cordial for all ages, that each evil assuages :” — in short, whiskey was the 
panacea recommended in song for all the ills that flesh is heir to. 

While, therefore, the rich had their incitements to drink supplied to them 
in delicately turned rhymes — 

^ To wreathe the bowl with flowers of soul 

the humble were lured to intoxication by the rude lays of their village poets — 

" A glass of whiskey to make us firisky.” 

Wo cannot soon forgot the figure of a fine stalwart fellow we once saw 
staggering homeward &om Limerick, whirling his shillelah, and every now and 
then sending a shout — a “ whoop hurra ’’—over the mountains, as he finished 
his song of a single verso, and so described the class to which he belonged : — 

" The never a day have I for drink 
But Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday — 

Och 1 the dickens a day have I for drmk 
But Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 

Whoop hurra — 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 

All attempts to check the progress of intemperance were fruitless ; it had 
long boon customary, indeed, to take oaths to abstain from drink for a season—* 
but, if kept, they produced no permanent good ; and the tricks and shifts to 
evade them were generally successful. We recollect a man swearing he 
would not drink for a month --he soaked bread in spirits and ate it; another, who 
swore he would not touch liquor while he stood “ on earth,” got drunk amid 
the branches of a tree ; another who vowed not to touch a drop “ in doors or 
out,” strode across his threshold, placing one leg inside and the other outside : 
and so, persuading himself he did not break his oath, drank until he fell ; 
another who bound himself not to “ touch liquor in the parish,” brought a sod 
of turf from a distance, and placed his feet upon it when he resolved to drink. 
We knew one who was kept sober thus : he was alwa3rB willing to take an 
oath against whiskey for six weeks, but no longer ; his master invariably watched 
the day on which “his time ” expired, and compelled him to repeat his oath; « 
which he would readily do after swallowing two glasses. To make the Irish 
abstain, even to a moderate extent, was, therefore, considered a hopeless task ; 
and he would have been a visionary indeed, who foretold a time when a 
drunken Irishman would be a &r greater rarity than a sober one. 
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The firightfiil nature and extent of the evil had long been fully understood, 
and exertions had been made to lessen it. On the 20tli of August 18S9, the 
Bev. George Carr, a clergyman of the established church, a near and dear 
connexion of our own, established the first Temperance society of Ireland in 
the town of New Ross. He had read some American newspapers which 
contained encouraging accounts of the progress the principle was making 
in the New World — we quote his own words — and saw at once ‘^that there 
was no country where it was so much needed as Ireland ; not only as 
removing the national stain of drunkenness, but by its operations, raising a 
platform on which aU parties could meet without compromise of, or inter- 
ference with, their respective principles, either political or religious.” 
Having been called upon to attend a meeting of the Bible Society, at a 
Quakers’ meeting-house, he took occasion to request that his auditors would 
remain in order to hear what he had to say on the subject of temperance. 
They heard him, were satisfied with his arguments, ado])t(^d his plans, and 
the work was at once commenced *. For several years, however, b\it little 
way was made ; the advocates of temperance were exposed to contempt and 
laughter as idle dreamers ; a cofice tent, which th(‘y erected at fans, was an 
object of ridicule ; and although they had not abandoned hope, their efforts 
were comparatively fruitless, and the most sanguine among them indulged in 
no idea of large success. 

Shortly afterwards a temperance society was formed in C^ork ; the example 
of New Ross having, by the way, been followed in many other towms. Among 
its leading members were the Rev. Nicholas Dunscombe, Mr. William Martin, 
a Quaker, and two tradesmen, Mr. Olden, a slater, and Mr. Connell, a tailor ; 
they conceived the idea of consigning the important task into the hands of the 
Rev. Mr. Mathew^ then highly popular in the city, and so liberal in his 
opinions as to be respected by all classes, lie met these gentlemen, seriously 
pondered over their plans and the probabilities of succeeding, and, ultimately 
though not immediately, joined them — hand and heart.” The road had thus 
been to some extent opened for him ; and it is unquestionable that the gradual, 
although limited improvement which had taken place in the character of 
the peasantry, had greatly facilitated his progress. Notions of thrift, an 

• The Bocicty did not, hotvercr, inculcate^^oto/ abstinence.” The following m the reiolution on which 
it was founded. “ We, the undersigned J|pAei'» of the New Ro»h Temytorance Society, being persuaded 
that the use of intoxicating liquors is, for peMona in health, not only unnecessary but liurtful, and that the 
piactice forms intemperate appetites and habits ; and that while it is continued, the evils of intempeimnee 
can never bo prevented — dp agree to abstain from the use of distilled spirits, except as a medicine in case of 
bodily ailment ; that we will not allow the use of them in our families, nor provide them for the entertainment 
of our fnoiids ; and that we will in nil snilablo ways disoountenanoe the use of tliem in the community at lasfs.” 
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appreciation of comforts easy of attainment^ and a conviction that a ddlful 
application of industry might double the produce of the poor man’s ** bit of 
land/’ had been taught them by causes to which we have already referred, and 
had made them willing rather than averse listeners. The comparative dearth 
of topics for agitation, too, had left their minds at leisure to receive lessons, to 
which, a few years ago, they would have paid no attention. 

On the 10th of April 1838, the Cork Total Abstinence Society ’’ was 
formed. It is certain that Mr. Mathew never for a moment anticipated 
the wonderful results that were to follow its establishment ; and probably 
was as much astonished as any person in the kingdom, when he found 
not only thousands but millions entering into a compact with him to abstain 
from th<* use of all intoxicating drinks ” — and kteping it His Cork society 
was joined by members from very distant parts — ^from the mountains of Kerry, 
from the wild sea cliffs of Clare, from the banks of the Shannon, and from 
places still further off; until at length he formed the resolution of dedi- 
cating lus whole time and devoting liis entire energies to attain the great 
objc'ct he now know to be Avithin his reach. He has travelled through nearly 
c*\ery district of Ireland; held meetings in nearly every town; and on the 
10th October, 1840, his list of members contained upwards of two miUionB five 
hundred and thirty thousand names. 

Pr<»viou8 to our latest visit to Ireland, we had entertained, in common with 
many others, strong doubts — ^first, as ;to the actual extent of the reformation ; 
lU'xt, as to the likelihood of its durability ; and next, as to whether some latent 
danger might not lurk under a change so sudden, so unaccountable by any 
ordinary rules, and so opposed to the character and constitution of the Irish 
people. As in our case these doubts have been entirely dispelled, it is our 
duty to labour to remove them from the minds of those of our readers by whom 
they may still be entertained. 

In reference to the extent to which sobriety has spread, it will be almost 
sufficient to state that during our recent stay in Ireland, from the 10th of June 
to the 6th of September 1840, we saw but six persons intoxicated ; and that for 
the first thirty days we had not encountered one. In the course of that month 
we had travelled from Cork to Killamey — around the coast; returning by 
the inland route ; not along mail-coach roads, but on a "jaunting car,” through 
byways as well as highways ; visiting small villages and populous towns ; 
driving through fairs ; attending wakes and funerals (returning from one of 
which, between Glengariff and Kenmare, at nightfall, we met at least a hundred 
substantial farmers, mounted) ; in short, wherever crowds were assembled and 
we considered it likely we might gather iiifbrniation as to the state of the 
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country and the character of its people. Wc repeat, wc did not meet a single 
indiTidual who appeared to have tasted spirits ; and we do not hesitate to 
express our conviction, that two years ago, in the same places and during the 
some time, we should have encountered many tliousand drunken men. From 
first to last, we employed, perhaps, fifty car-drivers : we never found one to 
accept a drink ; the boatmen at Killarncy, proverbial for drunkenness, insub- 
ordination, and recklessness of life, declined the whiskey we had taken with us 
for the bugle-player, who was not “ pledged,” and after hours of hard labour, 
dipped a can into the lake and refreshed themselves from its waters ; it was 
amusing as well as gratifying to hear their new reading of the address to the 
famous echo; “Paddy Blake, plase yer honour, the gindeman promises ye 
some coffee whin ye get home ; ” and on the Blackwater, a muddy river, as its 
name denotes, dur boat’s crew put into shore, midway between Youghal and 
Lismore, to visit a clear spring, with the whereabouts of which they were 
familiar. The whiskey-shops are closed or converted into coffee-houses ; the 
distilleries have, for the most part, ceased to work; and the breweries are 
barely able to maintain a trade sufficient to prevent entire stoppage*. Of the 
extent of the change, therefore, we have had ample experience ; and it is borne 
out by the assurances of so many who live in towns as well as in the country, 
that we can have no hesitation in describing sobriety to be almost universal 
throughout Ireland. 

For its continuance wc look, not only with earnest hope, but with entire 
confidence. We arc not sanguine enough to expect that the whole of the 
millions will endure to the end ; but that a very large proportion of them will 
persevere tlierc cannot be a rational doubt. Intoxication now-a-days, instead 
of being a glory, is a reproach ; the people look upon a drunken man, not with 
sympathy or even tolerance, but with absolute disgust, and point him out to 
their children as the Spartans did their helots-— as a lesson, not to be forgotten, 
against vice. This, alone, affords a certain degree of security against any 
large return to evil habits.t But we trust, mainly, to the comforts, small 

* The Eixciiie Returns mey be referred to os conclnsiTe evidence of the diminution in the consumption of 
ardent qnrits . it is understood that in all the southern provinces the revenue is not sufficient to pay for the 
collection of it; and it is rumoured that arrangements are in progress for a huge reduction of the expenaiva 
force employed by the Office. There are now but two distillenes ot woilc in the whole county of Cork, and at 
the late fair of Ballinasloe — the great cattle ^ of lrdlaad>^there were but eight gallons of whiskey consumed ; 
the average consumption heretofore bein|fMPeen seven and eight puncheons— i. e. about 800 gallons. The 
pnvate stills arc, as we have stated, entirely abandoned ; one of the most fertile sources of demorslisation 
among the peasantry has, therefore, been put an end to. 

t At Clonmell we had the safiwt means of knowing that out of four thousand, of which one society 
ronsistii, theic hod been but four backdiders wo naturslly asked how it was possible to aseertain when 
the pledge was broken, if it were broken in private ; and were told that each member waa expected, aa a moral 
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luxuries^ and guarantees against periodical yisitations of want, that will be 
obtained by the people, whose earnings were formerly squandered at shebeen 
shops.” One or two facts out of the many at our command may illustrate this 
view of the case better than argument. In 1838, while on a yisit to a relatiye 
in Limerick, for the purpose of fishing on the all-glorious Shannon, our friend 
had engaged the sendees of a boatman ; and, in order that he might make a 
decent appearance before the strangers,” sent him, the night preidous to our 
first excursion, a suit of clothes. The next morning he was, as usual, in rags. 

Come, Terence,” said our friend, make haste and dress yourself, or we 
shall lose our tide.” Be dad, sir, the woman’s gone out and tuck the key o’ 
the small box wid her ; neycr mind de clothes to-day, Master John.” Master 
John threw the man a shilling, and saying That will pay for a new lock,” 
took up a boat rowel, and was about to enter the cottage — shrewdly guessing 
at the truth however — ^to break open the box. An explanation took place ; 
the man had pawned the gift, and on inquiry we learned had spent in whiskey 
eyery farthing of the sum obtained. We entered his cabin; his wife was 
stretched, still insensible, on the wet floor ; his children were crying on a mass 
of damp straw in a comer ; nothing like food was to be seen ; the man, naturally 
one of the finest-looking fellows wc had eycr met, at least six feet high, and 
with remarkably handsome features, was half-stupified from the effects of the 
night’s debauch ; a more deplorable filustration of the effects of drunkenness 
wc could not haye obtained in Ireland. He was earning sufficient to procure 
every comfort ; his skill as an angler was so great and so generally estimated, 
that he’ was always sure of employment; yet his cottage was a picture of 
entire wretchedness, and gaye evidence only of utter depravity. On our 
entreating our friend to procure another boatman, his answer was that they 
were aU alike, this one having the merit of being, drunk or sober, a degree 
more civil, safe, and skilful than the rest. A few days afterwards, on going 
as usual to our boat, we found him absent ; he was in jail, having' in a fit 
of drunkenness cruelly beaten his wife, who, drunk also, had bitten his hand 
so as terribly to maim it. After much hesitation we procured his release, 
having first seen him take, in the prison-yard, a solemn oath not to touch 
whiskey for three months. Next morning, the feUow was so drunk that 
we could not take him with us. A more hopeless case it was scarcely possible 
to imagine. We have not seen hiiw since. But we learn that, twelve months 

duty, to eommunioate to the Beeretary the nemo of eny momher entering n pubUe-home, or tending one of hli 
fiunOytoit. Thb le of importiafle,u breaking down one of the etrongettbiiiieritgrinetlridiiminoTeiiienUM 
the nnwilliogneit to inform egtimt • petaon who hu committed n crime, no mntter how abhorrent mny he the 
Clime end its perpetrator to the foeUngt of the witneat, aiialng out of the contempt and hatred wUh whkh an 
** Informer ia regarded. 
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ago^ he ** took the pledge/’ that he is altogether reformed, and his wife with 
him ; that they and their children are well clad, amply fed, and their cottage 
clean, comfortable, and sufficiently furnished ; that the man visits the savings’- 
bank as often as he used to do the pawn-office ; and that a finer or more 
healthy looking fellow never steered a cot ” among the perilous breakers of 
the rapid Shannon. Of their relapse into want, misery, and degradation, there 
cannot be much danger. 

We entered one day a cottage in a suburb of Cork : a woman was knitting 
stockings at the door ; it was as neat and comfortable as any in the most prosperous 
district of England. We tell her brief story in her own words as nearly as 
we can recall them: — ^^^My husband is a wheelwright, and always earned 
his guinea a week ; he was a good workman, and neither a bad man nor a bad 
husband, but the love for the drink was strong in him ; and it wasn’t often he 
brought me home more than five shillings out of his one-pound-onc on a 
Saturday night ; and it broke my heart to see the poor childrc too ragged to 
send to school, to say nothing of the starved look they had out of the little I 
could give them. Well, God bo praised, he took the pledge ; and the next 
Ss^turday he laid twenty-one shillings upon the chair you sit upon. Oh I didn’t 
I give thanks on my bended knees that night ! Still, I was fearful it wouldn’t 
last, and 1 spent no more than the five shillings I was used to, saying to myself, 
Maybe the money will be more wanted than it is now. Well, the next week he 
brought me the same, and the next, and the next, until eight weeks passed ; 
and, glory be to God ! there was no change for the bad in my husband ; and all the 
while he never asked me why there was nothing better for him out of his hard 
earnings : so I felt there was no fear of him ; and the ninth week when he came 
home to me, 1 had this table bought and these six chairs ; one for myself, four ' 
for the children, and one for himself. And I was dressed in a new gown, and 
the children all had new clothes and shoes and stockings, and upon his own 
chair I put a bran-new suit ; and upon his plate I put the bill and resate for 
them all— just the eight sixteen shillings they cost, that I’d saved out of his 
wages, not knowing what might happen, and that always before went for drink. 
And he cried, good lady and good gentleman, he cried like a babby^but ’twas 
with thanks to God ; and now where’s the healthier man than my husband in the 
County Cork ; or a happier wife than myself ; or dacenter or better fed children 
than our own four ? ” It is unlikely that such a fiunily will again sink 
into poverty and wretchedness. We might add largely to these cases, not 
only from what we have heard, but what wc have seen*. 

* In oTdor to oMain lome idea of the practical working of the ayitem in promoting economy 

among the hnmblei claawi, we obtained retuma from acTend of the aavioga* -banka in the towna we 
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But there are some — there may be many— who while they offer willing 
evidence to the great good achieved by the Temperance movement, alarm 
themselves and others by the baseless fabric of a vision,” and imagine that 
danger to tlie State lurks under the shadow of the great tree that has grown so 
rapidly out of the small seed. Few apprehensions can be more opposed to 
reason, and none to fact. Thoughtless or unprincipled agitators may create 
prejudice against the system by assuming that out of its materials — ^its 
“three millions”— sedition may be wrought; but the comparative failure of 
all their recent projects supplies the best answer to assertions they know to be 
utterly groundless*. The easy in circumstances, and the comparatively inde- 
pendent, are not the tools that wrong-minded men work with ; the leaders in 
sedition, the prompters and councillors to outrage, never contemplated proceed- 
ing to action until they had made their followers unconscious of what they 
were doing — ^it is, an we have stated, incontiovertible that nine-tenths of the 
crimeb committed in Ireland have been traced to diunkenncss — it has thronged 

\isfced U ivill tuffico pcihaps to publith those fiom Cork, whore it had hcon at work earlier than 
elsewhere 

For the year ending the 20th of Not 1838, the numher of ^ small deposits,** i. e under M , wn^ flte 
thousand two hundred and fifteen 

For the year ending 20t1i of Vovemher 1839, six thoimand foiii hundred and fifty-seven 

Being an increase of one thousand two hundred and foit) Ino 

The returns for thi loar 1840 we have not ohtatned. We do not expect they will be so encounging , fbr 
the autumn of this ) ear n as a reason of fngbtful mint, one of those periodical visitations of poverty to which 
Irtland I as been unliappil} subject Potatoes throughout the south averaged from 8d to I0<f a stone, ami 
they were frequently of so had a qualit) that often a third was unfit for use The difficulty of piocnnng them 
at any coal nas so great, that the inhabitants of many towns interfered to prevent even a portion from leaving 
theur own distncts At Bandon we beheld u melancholy sceno—scviral carts returning empty to their homes 
in the country, whuli they had quitted m the morning with money to procure food, but compelled to go 
hack without it Women and rhildren oeeomjMuiied tbraa with loud cnee, literally ** keening,*’ as if 
they w(ie followiing a corpoe to its place of rcat In Clonmel we saw the estimable rector distributing aid 
in food to 2800 penons. In Kilkenny the state of things was still worse. A henovolent gentleman, the 
editor of a newspaper in that city, aasured us that on the morning of our visit, ho had isaned iieketa for mtal 
at a veiy reduced price, to 2500 familiea, computed to eonsist of ten thousand persona $ iMirly half the 
population. 

If to this want of food had been added the evUs of intcmperanre, the consequenres would have been flightful 
Yet, dunng the three months that the famine prevailed, except in Bimenrk, where there wu ehme dieturbaiioe, 
there was scarcely an Instance of breach of the peaoe The people endured their suSeringe and misery with 
wonderful patience ; and, with the one excepdon, no attempt was made bj the starving mnldtudei to olrtain 
that which was the property of another. 

We allude to these drcumsCances chiefly to aoeoont (or the fhit— we cannot doubt its beiiqf so— that this 
year the receipts at the yarious sayings* banks have not mcrcased, the sayinfs having been to a laige extent 
drawn out to preserve extstenoe. 

* It la a fundamental rule of all the branch societies, of which tlwre are many hundreds aeatterod throii||h 
the country, that no person even suspected of being » member of any illegal association, or of hoing bomii kf 
combination oaths, diall be allowod to become a suhocriher to any of the reading-rooms (where the vtetohiM 
meet) until he has fully bleared himedf from luob sntpieion or aecueation ** It is flurther provided timti 
in theee roome, “ no political or relidone eontroveny shall be, ed ani account, allowed ** 
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die pruoDB, filled the lunatic asylums^ and was the great source of the revenue 
of the Coroner. Our readers may be assured that the temperance movement 
hae not only no connexion with any secret or disaflfected societies ; but that it 
strikes at the root of all illegal combinations, and is the strongest and safest 
supporter of law and justice. In reference to no other country of the world, 
indeed, would the suspicion arise that what is so good in itself was projected 
for a bad purpose, and tended to evil ; it is equally unwise, unjust, and cruel, 
to suppose that the Irish are the only exceptions to so universal a rule; 
and have become sober that they may be more dangerous to society, and more 
fatal enemies to its established institutions*. 

We hope our testimony may be accepted — ^for our opinions, both religious 
and political, are certainly not of a nature to bias us unduly— when we state 
that we never knew Ireland so contented, so tranquil, or so likely to become 
piosperous, as we found it during the autumn of the year 1840. 

During our stay in Cork, we were naturally anxious to meet Mr. Mathew : 
for immediately after our arrival in that city, we had noted the wonderful and 
merciful changes his exertions, chiefly, had wrought. He resides in a byc- 
strcct, running off from one of the old Quays , hcie we saw him administer 
" the pledge.” The neophyte receives it kneeling, and repeats, afler the Priest 
the following words : — 

** I promise to abstain from all intoxicating drinks, except used medicinally, 
and by order of a medical man, and to discountenance the cause and practice 
of intemperance.” 

Mr. Mathew then marks on his forehead the sign of the cioss, and says, 
“ God gfive you strength to keep your resolution.” 

Nothing can be more primitive or simple. A medal and a card are then 
dehvered to the member f. It would puzzle the most prejudiced or suspicious 

* Mr. Mathew asserts, and we presume caa sii|^rt his assertiuu by proof, that no member of the 
Temperance Soeieh had been brought before judge and jury/’ up to the 22Dd of September of the 
preieiit year 

t For the cord and medal, if we undentaod nghdy, the member u expected to pay one thilling; thia has 
given nie to to inquiry os to what becomes of the money so collected T)ie pledge may be taken without 
leooivmg the medal , we met many persons who had not been nch enough to obtain it, and who were saving 
their pence to do so. The Rev. Mr Mac Leod, the coadjutor of Mr. Mathew, assures us that “ not a fourth 
of the two and t half milhons belonging to the society have taken either card or medal , *’ and that a large 
number have received them gratis. Altboj^ the amount raised has been therefore much exaggerated, thfw 
IB no doubt that it is considerable; we JUPd counsel the furnishing some statement, but that to do so would 
be difficult, inosmudiBaagreat proportion ef It is, to our own knowledge, qient in affording tempomy relief to 
those who come, wretched, poor, and diseased, from distances, and in forwarding voiioos other objeets of thsiity. 
A chopel, a tastciiil and. beautiful example of orehitecture, is erecting by Mr Kearns Deane, the cost of wIM 
IS to he defrayed ont of the proceeds of die society It is only justice to Mr. Mathew to state that we have never 
beard h suspicion cX|ircised that the monev was improperiv expended. 
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to point out a single word or object engraved on either, against which 
objection might be token. As the safest mode of satisfying our readers 
on this head we have thought it desirable to procure an engraving of the 
medal. The card 
is a copy of the 
medal, with the 
addition of two 
prints, one of 
“ Temperance,” 
picturing a hap- 
py cottage home, 
surmounted by a 
bec-hive ; the 
other of In- 
temperance,” describing a wretched hovel and its miserable inmates ; above it 
is a lighted candle, into the flame of which a poor moth rushes, and a bottle, 
round which a serpent cods. It contains also a passage from the Acts, He 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” 

There is, consequently, nothing of superstition ” associated with the 
perpetual remindci of the pledge ; ” although, beyond doubt, superstitious 
ideas are mixed up with it — a large proportion of those who have taken it 
conceiving that a breach of their promise would entail some fearful visitation. 
They go further than this; many of the pledged believe that Mr. Mathew 
possesses the power to heal diseases and preserve his followers from all spiritual 
and physical dangers—^ error which Mr. Mathew does not labour to remove, 
although he is, certainly, not charged with having striven to introduce or 
extend it*. We cannot but lament the existence of this evil ; yet aU who know 
the Irish peasantry know that an attempt to direct or control them by mere 
appeals to reason must be utterly vain. It should, also, be borne in min^Tthat 
It is by no means a new thing with them to connect superstitious notions with 
their clergy. 

We may, perhaps, interest our readers by giving them some deta Is of our 
visit to Mr. Mathew. The room in which members are received is largo, and 
furnished with a desk and wooden benches. When we entered it, the 

* In aletter Utolywritten by Mr. Mathew, he adinlto not only that theaa tupentltioni exist, but that they 
are not diioountenanoed by him. ** If I eould present then,” he myi, ” wilhoat Impeding the ^Lonouf cMM, 
they ihould not haee brnn pennitted, but both an ao oloaely entwined, that the tana eannot be pnllad 
out withont plneUng up the wheat alio. The evil will comet itnlf ; and the good, with the Diviai iMliflaMe, 
will nmaln and be permanent,” It ahonld be inggNted to him thet the greateit danger of rdnpaa wtft Vile 
ftom the diaoovery that ineh hnaglninga an iinauhotantMl and iareal « 
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Preeid^iit’* was not there, but there were men and women of all ages, 
waiting to take the pledge: among them was a sturdy mountaineer firom 
Kerry— ^ fine athletic fellow who had led his “ faction ” for a quarter of a 
century, whose head was scarred in at least a dozen plai'es, and who had been 
renowned throughout the country for his prowess at every fiiir within twenty 
miles of his home. He had long been a member of this society, and had 
brought a few of his “ friends ” to follow his example. He described to us, 
with natural and forcible eloquence, the effect of temperance in producing 
peace between man and man, in his own immediate neighbourhood — in termi- 
nating the brutal fights between two notorious and numerous factions, the 
Coolcens and the Lawlors, whose names had figured in every criminal calendar 
for a century back. “ No matter what was doing, it was left undone,” he said, 
if any one of either party chose to call up the rest. They*d leave the hay 
half cut, or the oats to be shelled by the four winds of heaven ; and, taking the 
hay-fork, the reaping-hook, and the scythe in their hands, they’d rush out to 
massacre each other. Tubs of potheen would be drunk hot from the mountain 
stills ; and then, whooping and hollowing like wild Indians, they’d mingle in 
the unnatural war of Irishman against Irishman. I’ve known them fight so on 
the sea-shore, that the sea has come in and drowned those that had fallen drunk 
in the fray. How is it now ? At the last fair at Tralee, there wasn’t a stick 
lifted. There was peace between the factions, and the Coolcens and the 
Lawlors met, for the first time in the memory of man, without laving a dead 
boy to be carried home to the widow’s cabin.” 

W e must detain our readers while we relate another incident which touched 
us deeply. A lean, pale, haggard-looking man — so striking a contrast to the 
Kcn*y farmer as to be absolutely startling — advanced to the table at which sate 
the patient and good-tempered secretary to the society, and asked him if his 
Reverence would be in shortly. A pretty delicate-looking young woman, very 
scantily clad, but perfectly clean, was looking over his shoulder as he asked 
the question. I think I have seen you before, my good man,” said the 
secretary, " and it’s not many weeks ago.” 

“It was more his brother than he, sir — ^it was indeed,” answered the 
haggard man’s wife, curtseying, and advancing a little before her husband. 

He interrupted her— “ Don’t try to screen me, Nelly, good girl, don’t— 
God knows, Nelly, I don’t dgur ve it from you. See the way I beat her last 
gentlemen, on both anSi, like a brute as I was — ” 

“ It wasn’t you, dear,” said the young woman, drawing her thin shawl 
more closely over her bruised limbs ; “ It was the strength of the spirits did it, 
and not himself— he’s as quiet a man as there’s in the city o’ Cork when he’s 
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gobel^-^^d BB fine a workman — and he wouldn’t hurt a hair of my head— 
barring he was in liquor — ” 

The poor creature’s affectionate appeal on behalf of her erring husband 
was interrupted by the secretary again demanding if he had not taken the 
pledge before. 

" I did, sir — Stand back, Nelly, and don’t try to screen me ! — came here 
and took it from Father Macleod— and, Ood fingiye me, I broke it too. I 
broke it last night, or rather all day yesterday, and - - ■ ” 

** Never heed telling any more abqut it, Jamei dear,” said his wife, eagerly, 
never heed telling any more about it. A man may be overtaken once, and 
yet make a fine Christian aither all. You wouldn’t be sending him from the 
priest’s knee, sir, because he broke it once. When, as I said before, it was his 
brother was in it, and not he, only for company.” 

I had no heart to come this morning — only for her,” said the husband ; 
she remembered his Reverence preaching about there being more joy in 
heaven over one like me, than over ninety and nine good men. Oh ! if she 
would only let me tell the wickedness of my past life, and the sin and shame 
that has followed me ” 

It was the drink, James ; it was the drink,” reiterated the wife earnestly, 
don’t be distressing yourself, for it was nothing but the drink. Sure, when 
sober, there isn’t a more loving husband or a tenderer father, on Ireland’s ground 
— and now you’ll be true to the pledge, and it’s Juippy we’ll be — and prosperous 
— ^for the masther told mo this blessed morning that if he could depend on you 
for soberness, you’d earn your twenty-five shillings a week, and have the 
credit to be a Monday man ; and ye will, James — ^ye will— for my sake — and 
for the sake of the children at home.” 

“ Ay,” he interrupted, " and for the sake of the broken-hearted mother 
that bore me,— and for the sake of litde Mary that I crippled, in the drink. 
Oh I when the sweet look of that babby is on me — her sweet, patient look— I 
think the gates of heaven can never open for such a sumer I ” 

While he made this confession, his arms hung powerless by his sides; 
and his pallid free lengthened into an expression of helpless, hopeless 
irreclaimable misery. The wife turned away and burst into tears. Several 
evinced the quick sympathies of Irish natures, fi>r they shuddered, and mur- 
mured, ** The Lord be betwixt us and harm, and look down upon them both t” 
The woman was the first to recover consciousness ; impelled by a sudden burst 
of feeling, she threw her bruised arms round her husband’s neck, reoalUug 
him himself by aU the tender phrases ci Irish afihetion. We can neter 
forget the agonised earnestness with which the unhappy man took the pledge ; 
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the beeutifiil picture of hie geude and endearing wife as she stood beside him; 
or die solemn response that followed from a score of voices^ Oh^ then, Gfod 
strengthen ye to keep it” 

No one who sees the Rev. Mr. Mathew will hesitate to believe that he has 
been stimulated by pure benevolence to the work he has undertaken. The 
expression of his countenance is peculiarly mild and gracious : his manner is 
persuasive to a degree, simple and easy, and humble without a shadow of 
affectation, and his voice is low and musical, — such as moves men.” A man 
more naturally fitted to obtain influence over a people, easily led and pro- 
verbially swayed by the affections, we have never encountered. No man has 
borne his honours more meekly ; encountered opposition with greater gcude- 
nesB and forbearance ; or disarmed hostility by weapons better suited to a 
Christian. His age is somewhat above fifty, but he looks younger : his fi*ame 
is strong, evidently calculated to endure great fatigue, and his aspect is that 
of established health — a serviceable illustration of the practical value of his 
system. He is somewhat above the middle size ; his features are handsome 
as' well as expressive. Our brief interview with him confirmed the fovourable 
impression of his character wc had obtained from a knowledge of the benefits 
derived from his labours ; and we left him with fervent thanks to God that a 
man so qualified to sway a multitude, had so wisely, so nobly, and so 
virtuously applied his power and directed the energies of his marvellously 
active mind — feeling how dangerous he might have proved if they had been 
exerted for evil and not for good. 

We have thus discharged our duty in submitting to our readers the 
opinions we have formed of the Temperance movement in Ireland. They are 
the result of careful inquiry and close examination. Our object is ,to exert 
our judgment, unbiassed by prejudice, so as to discover truth and report truly. 
We can have no design to answer but that of encouraging those who are 
striving to benefit Ireland, in the safest and most effectual way; and of 
obtaining for its people that confidence to which they arc daily becoming more 
and more entitled. We are very far from purposing to forward the inte- 
rests of a party ; and shall deeply lament if we offend any other party 
by the earnestness with which we have advocated the cause. Alas I that 
the Evil Genius of Ireland has not been stayed from entering even this 
sacred ground I We have^ntnessed the prodigious effects of Temperance 
in improving the characte^Sd bettering the condition of the Irish^ pea- 
santry; but we Me, in the prospect, advantages to which those already 
obtained are but as dust in the balance, and which those who hiWe re- 
cently visited Ireland, to examine it unprejudiced, will not consider us over- 
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in an1idpatiiig:-^igotry loidxig its hold; the iittdiie or banefid 
influence of one mind over another nund ceasing ; habits of thrift and fore- 
thought becoming constitutional; industry receiving its fiill recompense; 
cultivation passing over the bogs and up the mountains ; the law recognised 
as a guardian and protector ; the rights of property fully understood and 
acknowledged ; the rich trusting the poor, and the poor confiding in the rich ; 
absenteeism no longer a weighty evil ; and ciqpital circulat ing freely and 
securely, so as to render the great natural resources of Ireland available to the 
commercial, the agricultural, and the manu&cturing interests of the United 
Kingdom. 

The immediate outlets of Cork possess considerable interest, and their 
natural beauties are, perhaps, not exceeded by those of any city of the kingdom. 
The river Lee, above and below the bridges, the alternate hill and dale, the 
high state of cultivation, the number of fine scats and pretty cottages, and 
an abundance of trees and evergreens — are objects that meet the eye m 
every direction around Cork, and seem to justify the appellation bestowed 
upon it by the natives, and assented to by all visitors, of — The beautiful 
City I** On one side is Sunday’s Well, a steep ascent from the height of 
which there is a magnificent view of the river and of the landscape for many 
miles around it. ** Sunday’s W^ell” derives its name from one of those sacred 
fountains— which abound in every part of Ireland, and which we shall have 
to describe hereafter— where devotees assemble, at particular periods, under 
the belief that the water is blessed and cures all disorders. On the same side 
of the river are the Upper and Lower Glanmire Roads—not long since solitary 
walks, but now a busy and populous district. The Lower” conducts to the 
wharfs and timber-yards, and skirts the river ; the Upper,” to the barracks, 
an extensive and commodious structure ; and both roads terminate in scenery 
of great beauty. But the most attractive of the outlets from Cork is 
that which leads to Passage ; and which it will be our business to describe 
when we conduct the reader to Cove ; we give precedenoe, however, to one, in 
reference to which the first inquiry of the English travdler is usually directed. 

Few places in Ireland are more ftmiliar to English ears than Blarney ; 
the notoriety is attributable, first, to the marvellous qualities of its ftmoUa 
" stone,” and next, to the extensive popularity of tho 

Th« gwm of Bhnwy, tliir «• so 

When or how Ute stone obtained its singular reputation, it is diAeolt to detar«* 
mine ; the exact position among the ruins of tha castl^isaliD a mattor of donh^; 
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iim fM8Mdb*gaidbi hrmm die yisitor aceordiiig to his oapacify ibr elimbfaigi 
mA direct, eidier to the summit or the base, the attention of him who desires 
to ipneet it with a holy kiss.” 

He who has been dipped in 
die Shannon is presumed to 
have obtained,in abundance, 
the gift of that “ civil cou- 
rage” which makes an Irish- 
man at ease and uncon- 
strained in all places and 
under all circumstances; and 
he who has kissed the Blar- 
ney stone is assumed to be 
endowed with a fluent and 
persuasive tongue, although 
it may be associated with 
insincerity ; the term “ Blar- 
ney” being generally used 
to characterise words that are 
meant neither to be honest 
<ir true.” It is conjectured 
that the comparatively mo 
dem application of the term 
Blarney” first had existence 
when the possessor. Lord Clancarty, was a prisoner to Sir George Carew, by 
whom he was subjected to several examinations touching his loyalty, which 
he was required to prove by surrendering his strong castle to the soldiers 
of the Queen; this act he always endeavoured to evade by some plausible 
^excuse, but as invariably professing his willingness to do so. The particulars 
are folly detailed in the Facata Hibernia.” 

It is certain that to no particular stone of the ancient structure is the 
marvdlous quality exclusively attributed ; but in order to make it as difficult 
as possible to attain the enviable gift, it had long been the custom to point out 
a stone, a few feet below the battlements, which the very daring only would 
run the hazard of tottchiofgkii^ ^^beir lips. The attempt to do so was, indeed, 
so dangerous, that a few years ago Mr. JeflBreys had it removed from the 
wall and jdaced on the highest point of the building ; where the visitdr may 
now greet it with little risk. It is about two feet square, aud contaiiis the 
date 1708, with a portien of the amts of the JeflSreyi tmilfp but the date, at 
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onoe, negatiTef its daim to be considered the trUjt&sarvel of Blamey*^ A 
ftw days before our ykdt a madliuan made his way trlihe top of the castle, and 
after dancing round it for some hours, bis escape from death being almost 
miraculous, he flung this stone from the tower ; it was broken in the foU, 
and now, as the guide started to us, the ** three halves’’ must receive three 
distinct kisses to be in any degree effective. 

The age of the song, however, has been satisfiustorily ascertained ; it was 
written in the year 1798 or 1799, by Bichard Alfred Millildn, an attorney of 
Cork. The author little anticipated the celebrity his hncs were destined to 
acquire ; they were composed to ridicule the nonsense verses of the village 
poets, who, with a limited knowledge of the English language, and a smat- 
tering of classical names, were in the habit of indulging their stiU more 
ignorant auditors, by stringing together sounds that had no sense, but conveyed 
a notion of the prodigious learning of the singer. 

As the ancient melody, to which MiUikin wrote The Groves of Blarney,” 
differs from the air to which Moore’s song of Tho Last Bose of Summer,” 
with which so many are fomiliar, is adapted, we have thought it advisable to 
print the original version. 
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MilUldbi^s gong has lieeniujmous to Ireland; it has raised many a laugh at 
IveUrnd’s expense, and contributed largely to aid the artist and the actor, of 
gone^by times, in exhibiting the Irishman as little better than a buffoon — ^very 
amusing, no doubt, but exciting any feeling rather than that of respect. 

It is impossible to contemplate the romantic ruins of Blarney Castle 
without a feeling more akin to melancholy than to pleasure ; they bear, so 
perfin^tly, the aspect of strength utterly subdued, and remind one, so forcibly, 
that the glory ” of Ireland belongs to days departed. The castle stands — 

** M stands a loft} mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 

All tenantlcss, save to the cranuying wind 

The Strong-hold of Blarney was elected about the middle of the fifteenth 
century by Cormac Mac Carthy, sumamed “ Laider,” or the strong ; whose 
ancestors had been chieftains in Munster from a period long antecedent to the 
English invasion, and uhosc descendants, as lords of Muskerry and Clancarty, 
ictained no mconsiderablc poition of their power and estates until the year 
1689, when thcii immense possessions were confiscated, and the last earl 
became an exile, like the monarch whose cause he had supported. The castle, 
village, mills, faiis, and customs of Blarney, with the land and paik there- 
unto belongbig, containing 1400 acres, weie set up by cant ” in the year 1702, 
purchased by Sii Richard P 3 me, Lord Chief Justice, for £3000, and by him 
disposed of, the following year, to General Sir James Jefireysvin whose family 
the property continues. Although the walls of this castle are still strong, 
many of the outworks have long since been levelled with the earth ; the 
Xdough has passed over their foundations, and “ the stones of which they were 
built have been used in i epairing the tumpike-roads.” 

The fate of the once formidable clan of the Mac Carthy is similar to that ot 
nearly all the ancient fiunilies of Ireland: the descendants, in the direct line, may 
*bc often found working, as day-labourers, around the ruins of castles where their 
forefathers had ruled ; and as, in many instances, a period of little more than a 
century and a half has passed between their grandeur and their degradadon, 
it can excite no marvel if, at times, they indulge the idea, that what was 
swept from them by the strong tide of conquest, the eddy of events may 
bring back to ihem agaix^ We have ourselves seen the legitimate heir of one 
of the ancient rulers aaMlniors of West Corbery, pause, as he delved the soil, 
lean on liis spade, and point to the mountains and the valleys, stretching far 
as tlie eye could reach, and speak, as if they were still his own# of the l^ide 
district of which his great-grandsire was the chief. The touching story which 
Mr. Crofton Crokei tells of the representative of the Mac Carth;^ (Muskerry) may 
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ftfid its paMSlel in nearly every barony of Ireland. The erpisting proprietor of e 
portion of those forfeited estates observed^ one evenings in his demesne^ an aged 
man stretched at the foot of an old tree, sobbing as though his heart woOld 
break.” On expressing sympathy, and inquiring the cause of such excessive 
sorrow, he received this answer— I am a Mac Carthyionce the possessor of that 
casdc and of these broad lands ; this tree I planted, and I have returned to water 
it with my tears. To-morrow I sail for S])ain, where I have been an exile and 
an outlaw since the revolution. To-night, for the last time, 1 bid farewell to 
the place of my birth and the home of my ancestors/’ 

Forfeited estates ” in Ireland ai o to bo encountered as frequently as old Irish 
names ; in some instances they wore transfer! od wholesale to the followers of 
the triumphant Cromwell or the victoiious William ; m other cases they were 
partitioned and scattered among them. The county histories are full of such 
expressive sentences as this , he joined the Irish and forfeited this estate.” 
The knights of Queen Elizabeth; "successfid soldiers of the common- 
wealth;” or the partisans, English and Dutch, of William IIL, divided 
the properties of the ancient or *^mere Irish;” and, perhaps, in the whole 
country, there are scarcely a dozen of the descendants of families, antecedent to 
the Anglo-Norman invasion, who hold on acie of the land that once belonged 
to their ancestors. We shall he often called upon to illustrate Irish history 
and Ii ish character, by tracing the circumstances which led to such changes. 
Tunc has, no doubt, contributed largely to reconcile the sufferers to their fote ; 
the memory of it is, every day, becoming more and more faint ; but enough 
still exists to be wrought u|)on, foi evil, by those who would misdiiect the 
eneigies of the Irish peasantry.* 

The last Loid Clancarty raised a troop for James II., and with them 
committed many lavagcs.” A poor butcher of Mallow, who had refused his 

* Not far dutant from Blarney ere the remains of mi Htcaentcutle buUi by the &iglwh Camily of Barrett i* 
It Mud that O'Neil, Ekrl ef Tyrone, on marehing by it in 1600, inquired who lived theio, end bomg emwored 
that the owner wea e good osAdUc, vhtt had potieaied it foi four hundiod yeuo, twore m liuh , “ No 
nutter, 1 hate the Eogliah ehiur| ed U« qwq jetterday." The ftehng u by no meant confined to tho 
ancient ohieftalnt or their detoeiidiiM!l , Ml Qloatratlve aneodoto once came intdtor our own notice. We hiid 
with ut an Bngliih wmnt, who, on going to markol, waa hailed by a batket-woman wanting employment , 
“ 1 bTeve, ma'am, you're Bn^uh f " Yet.*' So am I, ma'am " '* Indoed 1 wlien did you ooino over to 
Iteland ? *' ** Oh * ma’am, I eamo over wld Oliver OromVU " A Boman Catholic clergyman ot Ooik waa» 
dunng our recent vialt to that dty, oallod npon to adminitter the lait nlea of hu chnreh to an aged and dying 
woman. On hia entrance, ahe addreaaed bhn in Bngliih , and after ho had had a brief eonveiaatioii with her, 
aha cornmeneod her '^eonfomiott ,** apeaking, however, m frith. The Priett wee ^oraiit of the langfiege, 
and told her to ** Then,” the arited, ** what brought yo bore to mo, if yo can’t apaak m my tongue, when y* 
knew what ye were wasted fittf * “ Good woman,” he replied, “yon underctand Bn g M a K, and ! can 
my dn^ at well In that laagnagn at in any other." Thn weak and emaeiated UpomaUf riMI hefoalf foam 
her ftmw piBow, and looklag mnimtly and onsrOy at her rifigymap* thna mUtemoA him ” jlld yogt 
thM I mu ifoinff h MW mg kut to Gmi Aimighiiin ihg kiwmm qf Ihi 
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A horse, without payment, was severely ill-treated by them ; and making 
oamphdnt to the judges of assize, obtained satisfaction. As soon as the judges 
were gone, however, the Earl inarched with a party of his troopers to the 
butcher’s house, and telling him they were come to pay him for his horse— us 
ordered^-tossed the unfortunate man in a blanket and bruised him till he died. 
His family were presented by King William, by way of atonement, with 
a grant of part of the Earl’s estate ; which the descendants of the butchei 
continue to enjoy, we believe, to the present day; the property being 
styled the lands of the Butcher jpf Conscience.” After the confiscation of 
Lord Clancarty’s vast estates, he was exiled, but a pension of £300 a year 
was granted to him during his life. He subsequently purchased a little island 
at the mouth of the Elbe, where ^^he made considerable profits by ship 
wrecks,” but without any stain upon his character, as he gave up all wai& 
and strays to their owners, if demanded within a year, and continued to render 
the distressed all the assistance in his power — saving the lives of many. 

His son Bobert, commonly called Lord Muskerry,” who was a captain 
in the British navy, having laid claim to his patrimony, it was found to be 
** divided into so many hands that the suit seemed of too dangerous a naime 
to bo suffered to go on.” Parliament interfered, and put a stop to the pro- 
ceedings. Tlhere is a family tradition, that when Lord Clancarty went into 
exile, pending measures to regain his estates, which he was subsequently 
compelled to abaodon for lack of means, Sarah Duchess of Ma];)horough lent 
him a Bible, saying he would therein find matter to console him for all his 
troubles. The book, however, remained unopened until his return to England ; 
when the duchess reclaimed the volume, and showed her astonished and 
mortified relative that she had placed among the leaves notes more than 
sufficient to have met the expenses necessary for carrying on the proceedings 
for the recovery of his property, then placed far beyond his reach. 

, The snuill village of Blarney is about four miles north-west of Cork ; 
a &w years ago it was remarkably clean, neat, and thriving ; its prosperity 
having resulted from the establishment of several linen and cotton fretories, the 
whole of which have been swept away, and the hamlet is now, like the castle, 
an assemblage of ruins. In the vicinity, however, there is yet a woollen- 
manufactory and a paper-mill, both in full work. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is agreeable, but ||||grounds that immediately surround the casdo 
are of exceeding beauty. Nature has done much more for them than 
art; although there is evidence that the hand of taste had busied itself 
in the duty of improvement. ** The sweet Bock-dose” is a small dell, in 
which evergreens grow luxuriantly, completely shaded with magnificent trees. 
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At its termination^ are the Witches’ Stairs;” a series of rugged sIom 
steps which lead down through a passage in the rock to a delicious q»ot of 
green sward forming the bank of a dear rivulet — and where some singular 
masses appear to have been the work of Druid hands of old,” 

We visited ** The sweet Bock-dose ”— it well deserves the epithet — during 
a sunny day in June ; and never can we finrget the fri^ant shade afforded 
by the luxuriant evergreens which scorn rooted in the limestone rock; 
the little river Gomane is guarded by a natural terrace^ Mnged by noUe trees ; 
several of the spaces between are grottos^ — natoralalso ; some with seats, where 
many a love tale has been told, and will be, doubtless, as long as Cork lads 
and lasses indulge in pic-nic fetes, while tho blackbird whistles, and the 
wood-pigeon coos in the twisted foliage above their heads : it is indeed a spot 
of exceeding wildness and singular beauty; at some particular points you 
catch a glimpse of the castle, the river, and the mysterious entrance to the 
Witches’ Stairs.” StUl, notwithstanding the variety of these objects, and a 
cave, moreover, where some beautiful piincess of old went through— like the 
lady in Comus — a long enchantment, the character of the Rodc-close is one 
of deep shadow ; occasionally, a sunbeam struggles through the gloom, and 
points out a bed of the richest moss, or a grey stone ” winged with waving 
fern ; and it is a place wherein to meditate upon the mystery that such a scene 
should ever have been abandoned by its possessor, who now takes little more 
interest in his beautiful domain than to crowd its rich meadows with as fine 
cattle as we ever remember to have seen in any country. We vrandered firom 
the shades of tho Bock-dose across the green and richly-wooded pastures 
which lead to the lake — a fine expanse of water about a quarter of a mile from 
the castle. The scenery here is rather English than Irish, but every step is 
hallowed by a legend : it is implicitly believed that the last Earl of Clancarty 
who inhabited the casde, committed the keeping of his plate to the deepest 
waters, and that it will never be recovered until a Mac O^uthy be again lord 
of Blarney. Enchanted cows <m midsummer nights dispute tto paitore with 
those of the present possessor, and many an earthly bull has been worsted 
in the contest Asto fiaries-Hheh rings are upon the grass from early summnt 
to the last week in harvest 

We confess our attention was somewhat withdrawn from the vari^ and 
interesting conversation of our urbane and considerate companion, Iqr the multi- 
tudes of lilies that floated on the waters of the lakei rendering it near ihe ahoro 
a mass of living gold. We never saw the flower in each abmidiino^ UT 
perfection; one, which we gathered^ contained within its ddyu a 
Ika^d, that came creeping fbrt^ its fixed^d j#4ike eyes sturing ni out of 
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until we transferred it to another homey which it quiod^ enterel* 
A meet ddightfiil day did we spend amongst those ruins of art and beauties of 
nature. We sat beneath the shadow of the old ward-tower to partake of some 
refreshment^ and the children of a dairy farm, close to the casde, brought ns 
a plate, piled with potatoes and enveloped m a warm white doth. 

Those who visit Blarney castle would be repaid for their trouble, by ex- 
tending their drive through a sequestered glen, in which the Awmartin descends 
into the valley ; the road wanders through this beautiful pass almost as wildly as 
the river, and at its extremity the Rev. Matthew Horgan, with true antiquarian 
puUo, is erecting a roimd-’tower close to his chapel, with a view to be even 
With his oncestoi s, and — ^puzzle jiostcrity . The neighbourhood has many circular 
raths, end some square entrenchments, with the usual subterranean cells. 

To the beauty and numerous attractions of the Coik liver, we have alicady 
called the attention of oui readeis. Prom the quay — on which the St. Gcoigc 
Company have their office — and which, as a handsome structure * and one of 
consideiable interest to all voyagers to and horn the beautiful we 

have tliought it right to copy into our pages — ^the whole distance to the 



harbour’s mouth, the scen9^ one of contmued vaiioty and interest; the 

shores on both sides are richly wooded, and crowded with fine or pretty villa*. 

Proceeding from Cork, the object that first strikes the tourist, is the cAatle 

of Black Rock — a modem structure, bnt which, from its position, stimding on 
- « 

* We thould note that Tanoui other fine buikbagi are ** in pri^reM ** to omament the dty , whieh may 
homt of tome of the moit •kllfhl arcUteott in the ki]||doip* 
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the extremity of r smaU pcninsiila, commandB especial nodce. It is repre* 
sented in the accompanying engravings from a painting by Mr. Cresvick. 
Some assert that William Peml embarked from this spots for the New World, 
while others point out, as the place, the old mansion of Dundanion (now 
a ruin in the grounds of Sir Thomas Deane). Passing through Lough 
Mahon — ^part of the river, but because of its peculiar character, styled a 
lough ” or lake — the village of Passage, distant five imles from Cork, is 
leached. Here all large vessels discharge their cargoes, the channel not being 
oi sufficient depth to allow of their approach ncjurer to the ciQr« An excellent 
i[uay ha^ recently been built to facilitate the embarkation and disembarkation 
of ])as8enger6 In excavating for its foundation an iwi cannon, or part of one, 
A\as discovered, which certainly belongs to an early period in the history of 
Kiighsh artillery — ^if it be of English manufacture. If of Irish make, it is 
fai moie difficult to conjecture the age, for we know, that leathern cannon 
hooped vrith iioa were used by the Anglo-Irish, so late as the reign of 
(^h^ulcb I.; and we have seen a whimsical record of one of these engines, 
vvhich mstcad of shooting its ball for- 
udul, exploded at the breech, leaving 
the ball unmoved. Xu our opinion, the 
piece of oidnance represented in the 
iinncxcd 'Roodcut, is only the chamber 
of the gun, to which an iron tube was 
attached for the passage of the ball; 

(ind jiidgmg by comparison with one in 
the ( urious and interesting collection of cannon at Quex Park, the seat of 
Mr. Powell, in the Me of Tbanet, which had been dug up at Tilbury Foit, 
the one discovered at Passage may be referred to the time of Henry VII. ; 
and the warlike demonstrations then made by the citizens of Cork in favour of 
Perkm Warbcck, may be brought forward to support the coqecture, and 
account for the locality in which it was fotuid. 

About a mile fiirdier on ii ^village of Monkstown; it was formerly 
confined in the gorge of a de^ and rieUy wooded glen, but has gradually 
extended along the ^ore, where a row of excellent bouses sprung up; and 
a handsome church, an hotel with baths, and some pretty villas, have been, 
mbre recently, built The castle of Monkstown, thoi|g|l^ now a complete 
was in repair, and used as a barrack, during the lastVar. It was buUt 
in the year 1686, and, according to popdlar trsditient at the cost of ^ groat 
To explain the enigma, the following story w toW; Ansstatm QobU, wlMi^ 
had become the wife of John Atohdrken, determ||nnd her 
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abroad, senniig in the army of Philip of Spain, ta give him evidence of her 
thrift on his return, by surprising him with a noble residence which he might 
call his own. Her plan was, to supply the workmen with provisions and other 
articles they required, for which she charged the ordinary price ; but as she 
had made her purchases wholesale, upon balancing her accounts it appeared 
that the retail profit had paid all the expenses of the structure, except four- 
pence ! This model of domestic economy reposes with her husband in the 
neighbouring burial-ground of the ruined church of Temple-en-Bryn. He 
died in 1660, and a long inscription in Latin upon the family vault records his 
piety, hospitality, and other good qualities*. 

Between the two villages. Passage and Monkstown, a delightful road 
along the shore has been lately formed, a little above high-water-mark, by 
cutting away the rock which descended abruptly to the river. The depth 
of water here is very great ; and it is pointed out to the stranger’s notice as 
a place where several ships have foundered, particularly one commanded by 
Captain Cole, in 1758. The formation of this road, has, however, much 
injured a singular freak of nature called the Giant’s stairs,*’ some of which 
it has entirely displaced. Fifteen or sixteen huge knobs of rock, each many 
tons in weight, rose from the water’s edge one above the other up the face of 
a very steep rocky ascent, with nearly the regularity of a flight of steps ; and 
it required no effort of fancy to perceive the resemblance, especially when this 
extraordinary olifif chanced to be viewed in profile. Sufficient still remains 
to satisfy a stranger’s curiosity, notwithstanding the dismemberment; but 
they can be no longer appealed to by the credulous boatmen as the undoubted 
stairs which the Giant O’Mahony made for himself and used every night at 
twelve o’clock when he descended to his bathing-place. 

Before reaching Cove, the steamer passes Haulbowlin Island; and between 
the town of Cove and the harbour’s mouth are Rocky and Spike Islands — ^to 
which we have already made reference. Nearer the harbour’s mouth, on 
the west side, is a creek called Crosshaven, remarkable from the tradition 
that it once sheltered the gallant admiral, Sir Francis Drake, when pursued 
into the harbour by a Spanish squadron. The spot where he anchored 
is still called Drake’s Pool.” The Spaniards, after remaining some days 
in the *'bay of Cork,” (as i^ harbour was then, and for some years subse- 
quently, called,) sending mB up the Cork river in vain pursuit, and explor- 
ing in other directions, stood out to sea again, completely unable to acoount 

* The Afehdokeni vere an An|^o-Iiiih Sunilr, who ‘Magonerniing’* beoame **Hlbenil 0 W qnam 
nihormona'* — more Inth than the Inih thcmielvmi md aaeumod the luuno of Mar Odo, or Oody. Thoy 

forfoited*’ m 16B8, havmg followed the foriunee of Jamea U. 
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for the niy&teiious disappearance of the vessels they had chased so closely and 
so keenly, and which they, after due consideration of all the circumstances, 
giavely concluded, could only have been snatched from their grasp and have 
disappeared in so astonishing a manner by the power of magic. 

To Spike Island considerable national importance was, and some literary 
interest is, attached, fiom the circumstance that the engineer officer who super- 
intended the formation of the unfinished fortification upon it, called Fort 
Westmoi eland, which was commenced in 1791, was General — ^then Colonel — 
Yallancey. Here it was that the learned and philosophic soldier commenced 
the study of tht' Irish language, msti acted by one of the stone-masons under 
liis orders ; and it is certainly remaikable that any Englishman should have so 
completely identified his ncame with lush literary and antiquarian research. 
Howevei fanciful and visional y the theories of Vallancey may be considered, 
no one tan deny that his inquiiies and learning ha\e brought to light many 
— very many, verUd and othci coincidences too extraordinaiy not to afibid 
subjects for deep reflection to an inquiimg mind. 

The town of Cove, as wc ha\e stated, faces the entiancc to Cork harbour, 
fiom which, however, it is distant about five miles. It is built on the 
side of a steep hill, and rises fiom the watci’s edge, terrace above terrace ; the 
more elevated paits commanding a magnificent bird’s-eye view of the extensive 



4inchorage. The town has therefore natural advantages of a rare order ; 
so manifest arc they, indeed, as almost to justify the prophecy of an English 
traveller, that in time it would supplant the prosperous city ; “ for here,” he 
adds, “ the merchant may discharge his cargo in the sight of his own store- 
houses.” Cove has a southern aspect, and the climate is consequently mild 
during all seasons ; fiom the nature of the site on which it stands, Cove is 
almost always dean— a fail of rain carrying its impurities into tho Atlantao. 
On all sides the fhore is covered with villas'-Hihc trees, usually stunted on the 
coast, g^ow gracefully and majestically : the islands, and fortified headlandSf 

TQL.1 * 
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ajre so many imposing objects within view ; and the gay yachts, which a 
tourist described a century ago as little vessels, that for painting and gilding 
exceed those of the king at Greenwich give animation and variety to the 
exciting scene. 

" The Yacht Club ” of Cork in said to be the oldest association of the kind 
in the United Kingdom, and it iirobably is so. With its rules and orders,” 
printed in 1765, under the name of those of the Cork Water Club,” is 
given a.list of the o/dmembere of 171J0 ; and reference is made to its ” ancient 
rules and constitution ; ” one of the eaily regulations provided tliat no long- 
tailed wigs, laige sleeves or ruffles, should be v orn by any member. In 1830 
it received the prefix of ” Royal,” and in 1831, the French government 
conceded to it the pri\ilege of fiee access to all the ports of France. The 
club has of Lite yeais successfully laboured to improve the construction, 
api)ointments, and management of vessels of all descriptions, and the commonest 
craft of the luirbour may now vie with those belonging to any English port ; 
the skill and hardihood of the Cove boatmen and mariners are proverbial; 
and if the kingdom shall again require sailors to maintain the supremacy 
of the Biitish flag, and give emphasis to the almost forgotten line “ Britannia 
rules the waves,” the (!3ove of Cork v\ill suppl) , at least, its quota. 

Previous to the war between England and her American colonics, Cove 
consisted of little more than the mud cabins of a ft w fislieimen. Dr. Smith, 
whose county history w’as published in 1750, describes it aff ‘^a village built 
under a steep liill, inhabiU'd by seamen and icvcnue officeis.” And in 1752 
John Wesley records that there was notliing to be bought there — ^neither 
flesh, nor fish, nor butter, nor cheese,” and adds that he w'as obliged to be 
^^well contented” with some eggs and bread. The piesent population of 
Cove exceeds 7000, and its character is that of a thriving and improving town. 

During the early part of the last centmy, numerous arc the anecdott*s 
related of the daring exploits of hostile piivateers and pirates, pei formed 
actually within Cork haibour,and in full view of the town of C’ovc? — ^if town it 
could then be called — and its population. In one instance the Custom-house 
officers were made prisoners and carried off “ to laru them to spake French,” 
as was jocularly remarked. In another, after the enemy had taken on board 
supplies of water and fresh provisions, they cut out such merchant-vessels as 
they considered to be 4|lRh the trouble of carrying off. Soon after this 
occurrence insulting notices were posted in the city of Cork boasting of the 
achievement and inviting the citizens generally, some of them by name, to an 
entertainment, on a particular day, which was appointed, as an acknowledgment 
of the ready sale their goods had met with ; and, strange as it may seem, the 
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entertainment took place. These and similar outrages^ conceived in the most 
wanton spirit^ and executed in the most reckless manner^ were, almost without 
exception, the acts of Irishmen intimatelj* acquainted with the localities, who 
had entered into foreign services. Some of such enterprises were executed 
under letters of marque (of which we have seen one) from the Pretender ; and 
many very romantic stories are told of the semi-warlike, semi-friendly inter- 
couise carried on between the residents upon the southern coast of Ireland 
and the wild geese,” as the Irish metaphorically termed their expatriated 
relatives and friends. 

So late as 1780, Cove had scarcely advanced beyond the dignity of a fishing 
htimlet. Soon afterwards, however, the value of Cork harbour having been 
iipprcciated, its ( ovc gradually rose into importance ; houses were built, ibrti- 
fuafioiis foi defriue constiucted, government stores established, and it became 
the naval station of m AdnaialS flag. Bustle, activity, and a tliriving trade, 
followed It was no unusual sight to behold from “ Spy-hill,” as tlie highest 
|)ojiit of Cove was called, throe hundred sail of merchant vessels assembled, 
waiting for convoy; nor was it a rare occurrence to hear the booming of 
distant cannon from some daiing privateer that like a shark had watched th# 
harboui’s mouth, until it w as bi ought an honourable prize into port. Cove 
was then all gaiety: the steady officers, the light-hearted and thoughtless 
“ middies,” and the ** jolly Jack tars,” paraded up and down at all hours. The 
pennant floated in the breeze, redolent with dust, pitch, whiskey, and music; 
th(* fiddle and bagpipes resounded in a district named, from what reason we 
know not, “ the holy ground,” unless tliat it was sacred to every spedes of 
marine frolic and dissipation — a spot, by the w^ay, from just above which 
Ml. Crcswick’s view is taken. Many are the odd stories told in illustration of 
the proveibial recklessness of the sailor, and if the traditions of ^^the holy 
ground ” could be collected, rich indeed would be the exhibition of mingled 
nautical humoui and Irish wit. With " dotc-likc Peace,” the glory of Cov9 
departed. Notwidistanding the arguments add remonstrances of its inhabit- 
ants, Cove was reduced from an Admiral’s contmand to a mere naval station 
for the supply of water and provisions. Now-a-days, the appearance of a 
ship-of-war is an event of rare occurrence, and the arrival of a cruising 

squadron an era so much importance as to be celebrated in song *. But 
* 

• “ V6u*re tjeloome— you’re welcome, 

Vice AdninJ Malcolm, 

To anchor your i^uadron »t Cove ; 

And, inoreover, the itrongor 
Your foiee, and the longer 
Your lit}'— the mote welcome^ h> Jovd,'' &c. 
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'tbia iud:aral beauty of the situation of Cove^ the salubrity of its sca-brecsesy its 
viebity to Cork (the distance being about ten miles)y and the facility of the 
communication by means of steam-boats, have averted the anticipated ruin of 
the place : and now instead of the gallant seaman or giddy seaboy full of health 
and animal spirits, we too often encounter the poor maiden upon whose cheek 
a hectic flush speaks of an early tomb ; or some youth, whose feeble step and 
emaciated person are evidences too strong to be doubted that consumption 
will triumph, and that his removal to a genial climate had been too long 
deferred. The mild air and warm southern aspect of Cove, added to the 
advantages of sea-bathing, strongly recommend 4t to invalids, by whom, from 
all parts of Ireland, it is now visited*. Among those whose deaths give a 
melancholy interest to the place, may be mentioned Tobin, the author of the 
“ Honey-Moon,” who died, within sight of land, on his passage to the West 
Indies, where he was proceeding for the recovery of his health. The Rev. 
Cliailcs Wolfe, the author of the well-known lines upon the death of Sir John 
Moore, also died at Cove, of consumption, in the spring of 1823. 

It is singular that the literary fame of both Tobin and Wolfe was post- 
humous ; the world knew nothing of them or of their genius until their hearts 
were indifferent to praise, and their ears deaf to the voice of the charmer. 
How beautifully, and in what an afiecting manner, did Sir Humphrey Davy 
picture the melancholy glory of posthumous fame in the prologue wliich he 
wrote for pooi Tobin’s comedy of the Honey-Moon ! The asHcs of Tobin and 
Wolfe rest in the burial-ground of the old and ruined church of Clonmel, 
about a mile to the rear of Cove. Neither the giavc of the one nor the other 
can be now identified ; dll we could learn was, that it had been the practice 
to bury strangcis at, or near, the west end of the church. 

On the east side of Cork harbour, and about three miles from the shore, 
u the small town of Cloyno — a bishop’s sCo, founded in the sixth century, by 
^ St. Colman. Tlic cathedral is a low cruciform structure. The last Bishop of 
Cloyne was Brinkley, the profound mathematician and eminent astronomer, 
who was consecrated in 1826, and died in 1835, when the sec merged into 
that of Cork and Boss. This distinguished prelate rose from a pauper school 

* Mr. Jt Wmdole, the ftuthar of a^otcTMting ond Toluablo work, ” Notiom of Cork and iti Vicinity.** 
•ufipUet the following table, kept fci^|^Rionthi of the year 1S33-4, with a view (e exhibit the alight range 
or variation of temperature that had tiken place at Cove , and argues, upon safe grounds and upon good 
authority, that those who seek to renovate liealth in Continental climes may perceive how attainahle it is 
nearer home, where <eztiemes of heat or cold are alike unknown. 
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in Suffolk, to the highest scientific rank of his age, and his memory will lom 
be cherished at Cloync as one of the many exninent men of which that city- 
village can boast Among the others, maybe mentioned Bishop Woodward-^ 
rcmembeied as the controversial opponent of the facetiouB Father O’Leary-— 
who closed an argument respecting purgatory by observing, that his lordship 
might go faithcr and fiixc woise.” Cloyne was also the residence of the 
illubtrions Bishop Berkeley, to whom Pope ascribes 

“ Every virtue under heaven , ** 

and to see whom, it is said, the poet contemplated a visit to Ireland. At 
Cloyne there is one of those bmguldi round towel s, which for so long a period 
have excited the curiosity of antiquaries — whose various theories we shaQ have 
to dcsciibo and commuit upon in the course of our work. Its conical stone 
]ooi IK as destroyed by lightning in the year 1749. The neighbourhood of 
Cloyne abounds with iiatural caves in the Umestone rock . one of which, in the 
< pm opal grounds, js described by Bishop Bennett, m a letter to Br. Parr*, 
as of unkno^\n length and depth, branching to a great distance under the 
earth, and sanctified by a thousand wild traditions.** At Castle Mary, a fine 
seat, not fai from Cloyne, may be seen one of those ponderous masses of stone 
supported by smallei stones, which arc popularly termed Druids* altars, or 
cromleachs ; ” and close to it is a smaller one. The incumbent or 

* **Tho epucopiil houie,” rays the amiable Biihop Bonnttt, at tlio east end of the vUlige, a laige 
iiitgnlar building, having been altind and improved by different biibopi, but altogether a comfortable and 
liandaome rendence. The eide next the village haa a very clove Kteen of treea and dimba, and three other 
aide* look to a large garden, and a form of four hundred aerca Thia form conaUtutoa what la called the 
iinnaal londi, la generally clow to the palicc, and tiaa intended for the corn and cattle conauined at the 
biahop a table The garden la laigo — four acrca — conaiaUiig of four quartera full of firuit, parUculoily straw 
bemci and raapberrica, which Diahop Berkeley had a predilection for , and separated u well aa aurronnded by 
•diiiibbenoa, which contain some pretty winding vralka, and one large one, of noaily a quarter of a mfle long, 
adorned for 4 ^t parte of ita length by a bodge of m)rtleB, aix feet high, planted by Berkeley's owtebaad, and 
uliich had each of them a laige ball of tar put to their roots. 

At the end of the garden is what we call the rock ahnibbeiy, a walk leading under young treea among 
loquestered crags of limestone whirh hang many foet above our beads, and ending at the mouth of a cave of 
unknown length and depth, branching to a great diitaneo under the earth* and aeaotifled by a thouaand wild 
tiaditiona , and which I have no doubt sheltered the first wild mhabltenta of tho town itedf, oAmna bemg tho 
Irish name for a cave, or plaoe of retirement 1 have eiudoaed this place," oontittues Biahop Bennett, 
“ which ia a fovounte spot of mim, with a low wall ; enlarged its limits, and planted it with ahniba, whSoh 
grow in this louthem part of Ireland (whero frott is unkno^vn) to a luxuiianco of ubl^h the tall myrtlel 1 
have menUonod may give you some idea. Here 1 always spend some part of every day ; sometimet with tho 
miatress of my affections, with her arm in mine. On a Sunday, too, the gau* are always thrown open, that 
my catholic neighbours may indulge themselves with a walk to the cave. 

Of Berkeley little is remembered, thoui^ be benevolence, 1 have no doubt, was widely difoised Ho 
outdo no Imprevement to the house | yet the pert he Inhibited wanted it much, for it is now thou^l only 
good tnovgjh for the upper servants. My study is the room where he kept his apparatus for tar*wsler. There 
Is no ehs|wl in the house , but a private door fbom the garden lead* to the nibedral." 
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iflliir atone of the great rromleach, measure^ IlfiMn feet in length, end is 
about eight feet wide and three and a half thick. The position of both 
is inclined ; from which it is conjectured the name Cromleach ” the 
bending stone, is derived ; dlthough many antiquaries contend for the deriva- 
tion from Ciom, the Jupiter Tonans of the ancient Irish. Similar rude 
monuments are found in all parts of Ireland, and necessarily lead to an inquiry 
as to their origin and purpose. We shall avail ourselves of a future opportu- 
nity for considering the matter 
at some length ; and will here 
merely ropiesent the druidical 
remains in the demesne at 
Castle Mary. The most re- 
markable seat in the vicinity 
of Cloyne is BostclLin, the 
mansion of the Marquis of 
Thomond; it is modern, but 
occupies the site of an ancient 
castle of the Fit/gcralds, senes- 
chals of Imokilly. In 1648, 
the notorious Lord Inchiquin — famous or infamous, according to the party 
views of the historian — obtained a grant of the estate ; which grant was 
further confirmed to him in the eighteenth year of Cliarles II 

Before wc proceed further upon our journey, and describe the northern 
division of the county — ^nearly the whole of which is bounded by the county 
of Limerick — ^it will be well to picture the vehicles, in one or other of which 
the touiist will have to travel. We shall first, howc\ei, advise him to lay in 
a stock«of good-humour, for petty annoyances will frequently occur, and it is a 
coin that passes current everjrwhere, but is of especial value in Ireland; and a 
plentiful supply of water-proof clothing, for sunny June is no more to be 
trusted than showery April Some one has said that the only day on which 
you can be certain to escape a wetting is the SOth of February ; a day that 
never comes ; and it is recorded of Mr. Fox, we believe, tliat whenever he 
received a visitor from Ireland, after his own brief tour in the country, his 
invariable question wi|||||By the way, is that shower over yet?” T^s is, 
undoubtedly, a sad drawback upon pleasure ; the humidity of the atmosphere 
is a continual affliction to those who are not used to it; and is very insuf- 
ficiently compensated for by the fact that the grass in Ireland is ever gteou^ 
Yet the cmI i^ one that can be always guarded against. 
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Machines for travelling in Ireland are> some of them at least* peculiar to 
the country. The stage-coaches are precisely to those in England, 

and travel at os rapid a rate. They, of course, ]|p^upon all the great roads, 
and arc constructed with due regard to safety and convenience. The public 
cars of M. Bianconi have however, tdPa large extent, displaced the regular 
coaches, and ai-e to be encountered in every district of the south of Ireland. 
In form they resemble the common outside jaunting-car, but are calculated to 
hold twehe, fourteen, or sixteen persons ; they are well horsed, have cautious 
and experienced drivers, arc generally driven with three horses, and usually 
travel at the rate of seven Irish miles an hour ; the fares averaging about 
two-j)ence per mile. They are open ears; but a huge apron of leather 
.iffords considerable protection against rain ; and they may be described as, in 
all respects, very comfortable and convenient vehicles. It would be difficult 
for a btranger to conceive tlie immense influence wliich this establishment has 
had upon the chaiac'ter and condition of the country; its introduction, indeed, 
has bt'cn only second to that of steam in promoting the improvement of Ireland, 
liy facilitating intercourse between remote districts, and enabling the farmer to 
transact his own business at a small expense and with little sacrifice of time 
We shall describe the establishment of this enterprising gentleman when we 
visit Clonmel — ^its, head-quarters. Some idea of its extent may be gathered 

from the fact that his stud consists of 1300 horses — a larger number than her 
Majesty possesses in Ii eland — that his cars travel, daily, 3500 miles, and visit 
no fewer than 128 cities and towns f. 

Post-chaises are now' veiy seldom used ; they are to be had in the larger 
towns, and are generally cleanly and well arranged ; \cry different from what 
they were when the caricatui’o pictured them as thatched writh straw, from the 
bottom of w'hich the traveller’s legs proti'uded. Yet this was scarcely an 
exaggeration. An elderly gentleman informed us that he once made a journey 
in one of them ; it come on to rain ; the driver drew up suddenly and addi-essed 
his fere — Ah then sir, hadn’t ye better get out and stand behind the carriage ; 
it ’ll be only a shower.” The plan was adopted, for the wet wras pouring 

* It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of opening roads thvwigb the less ftequented diitrioti 
of Ireland. The necessity which formerly existed for keeping a laige armed foiee there has had, at least, this 
one good effiset : military roads *’ are to be found in all quorten. One of the wildest mountain-tracts of the 
county of Cork was, a few yean ago, in such a state of insubordination as to be dangerous for trarelleta at all 
seasons, and a aonree of considerable annoyance to the government. The question was asked ** What wat 
to bo donoP” A shrewd adviser ansvrered, Make a road through it.” The advice was taken, and the 
Bograh mountains ore now peaceable and prosperous, 

t Dertiok, so late ■■ 1760, writes that he set out from Cork for Killamey, on horseback, the city of 
Ootka not affording at this time any sort of earri^ fsr hire.” 
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through the broken windows and down the dilapidated roof ; and the device 
was the only mode of c$iing a thorough drenching. 
thrd|||kncl 


The cars arc of tk 


ads ; “ the covered car,” the inside jaunting 



cor,” and “ the outside jaunting car ;”^thc latter being the one most generally 
in use and the only one employed 
in posting. The two former, 
indeed, can seldom be procured 
except in large towns. The co- 
vered car is a comparatively recent 
introduction, its sole recommen- 
dation being that it is weather- 
proof, for it effectually prevents 
a view of the country except 
through the two little peep-hole 
windows in fiont, or by tying 
back the oil-skin curtains behind. 

Our longer journeys w ere, notwithstanding, made in thisL machine ; it pre- 
served us from many a wetting, and we endeavoured to remedy the evil 
of confinement by stopping at every promising spot, and either getting out or 
making the driver turn his vehicle round, so that, from tjie back, we might 
command the prospect wx desired*. This class of cars has of late multiplied 
greatly in all the large towns; they arc, in Ireland, what the hackney-coaches 
and cabriolets are in England. 

The inside jaunting-car is not often to be hired ; it is usually private pro- 
perty, and is, perhaps, the most 
comfortaWe, as well as elegant, of 
the vehicles of tlie country. 

The outsid(‘ jaunting-car is that 
to which especial reference is made 
when speaking of the “ Irish ” car. 
It is exceedingly light, presses very 
little upon the horse, and is safe as 
well as convenient; so easy is it 
to get on and off, that both are 
frequently done while tiflAnachinc is in motion. It is always driven 



* Wo hired thin car in Cork for tficnty days at the rate of ten shillingi a day, cipiiitei of man and horse 
included ; fur two persons it is a very desirable mode of travolHng. It is nredicss to say that objects of the 
greatest attraction do not often lie in the beaten track, and that the most interesting and pietutesguc roads aie 
seldom posted. 
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with a single horse; the driver occupies a small seat in front, and the 
travellers sit back to back *, the space between them being occupievl by “ the 
well ” — a sort of boot for luggage ; but when thr^y is only one passenger the 
driver usually places himself on the opposite seat to balance the car,” the 
motion of which would be awkward it one side was much heavier than the 
other. The foot board ” is generally of iron, and is made \o move on hinges, 
so that it may be turned up to protect the cushions during rain. This foot- 
board projects considerablybeyond the wheels, and would seem to be dangerous; 
but in cases of collision with other vehicles, a matter of no \ ery rare occurrence, 
the feet are raised, and injury is sustained only by the machine, 'fhe private 
i ars of this description, are, of course, 
iitatly and carefully made, and have a 
( liar«i( ter of much elegance ; but those 
which aie hired aic, m general, badly 
built, dirry, and uncomfortable; yet in 
nine plates out of ten the traveller has 
no chance of obtaining a \ chicle of any 
otlici description, und will often find, 
e\ en in a populous towm, that if “ the car ” 
bo out, he must w'ait until its return. 

He will never have any difficulty in procuring a horse, and as to drivers, any 
‘‘ boy ” will answer for the nonce ; but cars are seldom more numerous than 
“ head ijins,” that is to say, one generally suffices for a town. In New Boss, we 
were detained two hoiirs before we could proceed on our road to Wexford. A 
car, therefore, is usually hired for a journey, changing horses on the route. 
The cliarge for posting is sixpence a mile for tw'o persons, and eightpence a 
mile if the travellers exceed two. Tins is a rule all over the country, except 
in the county of Wicklow, where the rate is eightpence a mile — the conse- 
quence has been that the greater number of tourists hire a machine in Dublin, 
and are not customers at the Inns on the road. The injurious change has 
been introduced by the keeper of the Hotel at Bray, who, we understood, has 
compelled the other postmasters to act with him, much against their inclina- 
tions ; for the demand is not a just one ; the prices being equal to those in 
England, where the tax upon hired vehicles is large, and where all the other 
artides coxmccted with it wdll cost at least double. 

The car, or rather cart, used by the peasantry, requires some notice. Flat 

* TUi tmngsairat hif boon cbuioteriied u usiociil— 'but convemtion if cMiily carried on by Icanit^f 

ftCTAM ** the ^11.’* Iti diMdvanti^e if that tho eye can uMv m but the half o£ a landiea|>e , a eauatic friend 
likened it to the Iriib ebaiaoUrr -*wbieh limiU the virion to a ont-aded view of owything, 
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boards arc placed across it^ and upon these straw is hiid, and often a feather-bed. 
The one described in the engraving has the old fashioned wheels cut out of a solid 
piece of wood. These 
vehicles arc now, 
however, nearly ob- 
solete; we met but 
few of them during 
our latest journey ; 
their unfitness lisiv- 
ingbeen understood, 
they have given wa^ 
before modern im- 
provement. 

In iredand there 
are few turnj)ikeb, 
the repaus of the roads usually falling u])on the county, money -for the 
purpose being annually voted by the* grand juries. The roads arc for the most 
part good ; and, of late years, a better system of surveying, so largely intro- 
duced into tin' country, has h*d to the formation of new lines ’* to nearly 
every place of importance. The old plan, tliereforc, of carrjdng a road as 
the bii’d flies,” up mid down the steepest hills, through morasses, and along 
the brinks of frightful precipices, has been entirely abandoned ; and, at present, 
the carriage will, generally, require springs no stronger than those which are 
used in England*. 'Jlie lover of the picturesque' indeed w^ill not unfre- 
quently prefer the rugged ])athway of formcT times, and think himself amply 
repaid for greater toil and fatigue by the prospect opened to him from the 
mountain tops, or the refreshment he derives from following the course of 
the river that rushes through the valley, lie will, however, Kometimes have 
to leave the car, and walk through a morass, over a broken bridge, or along 
dangerous ravines, which time has deprived of the wall that once guarded 

* We shall, however, have sunir observationfl to offer on this suhjert hereafter ; mid especially in referoiiee 
to the rough and careless way in which the romls aic kept in repair ; tlie stones tliat are laid down being geuendly 
liugo knobs, that must remain for a year or two before they art' suflicioiuly broken. This method of improve- 
ment is by the poasautiy sarcostic.'illy called ** powder pavement.’* We IumI oneo a rather whimsical illustration 
of Its advantages. Travelling pos^nd about to change horses, the landlord of tlio inn came to our carriage 
door, and politely informed us sH^Hust have foui horses for the next stage. We answered, that we bad 
travulhd it a year befoie with but two. ** Oh! he replied, but the nmd has been mended since then.*' 
An illuHtration is supplied by a rood in the vicinity of Cork, between the villages of Carrigaline and Monks- 
town. ]*art of it is old, and, according to the ancient plan, hilly ; to avoid a considerable elevation, a piece of 
law roiul was formed some time ago, substituting a dead flat for a steep; but so defective i# the ground-work 
of this new line, that all travellers avoid it, taking the hill in preference. The new work ii, therefore, per- 
intlj usdcHs; and will continue so until the old road has become cntirel) impassable. 
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It Our friend Mi. Willcs has siippUcd us with a sketch, that may convoy 
some idea of the perils 
tliat do environ ” the tia- 
\ oiler who seeks adven- 
tiiic along the neglected 
01 doseited tracks. 

The miles are now 
geniially measured as 
English miles, and, in 
posting, chaiged for ac- 
foidingly. At pieseiit 
this causes some conlu- 
sion; the nati\e 8 being 
IS }et unable to compre- 
hend ho,v it is that fami- 
ini pi ires have lenioved 
liithcr from tach other 
VV e asked of one of them 
the distance fioin (^ork to 
Kinsalc : Tioth, sii,” he 
ans>veied, ‘‘it’s haid to 
say; not long ago ’t\ias 

tweh e miles ; but they’ve been flmging stones at each other (fixing mile- 
stones), and Kinsale is druv a good step farther from Cork ; it’s English loads 
thcy’ic made of them ; wisha bad luck to them — ^it’s c^eiything Irish they’re 
takmg from us — except the poverty and the sod.” 

Pei sons who have never travelled in Ireland can have but a very inadequate 
idea of the tv it and humour of the Iiish cai -drivers. They are for the most 
part a thoughtless and reckless set of men, living upon chances, always “ taking 
die world aisy ” — that is to say, having no care for the morrow, and seldom 
being owners of a more extensive wardrobe than the nondescript mixture they 
carry about their persons. They are the opposites in all respects of the English 
postilions — the latter do their .duty, but seldom familiarise their fares ” to the 
sound of their voices ; in nine cases out of ten the traveller never exchanges 
a word with his post-boy ; a touch of the hat acknowledges the gratuity when 
the stage ” is ended, and the driver having consigned his charge to his suc- 
cessor, departs usually in ignorance whether his chaise has contained man, 
woman, or child. He neither knows, nor cares for, aught of their concerns, 
except that he is to advance so many miles upon such a load, according to the 
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instructionB of his employer. The Irfch driver,' on the contrary, will ascertain, 
during your progress, where you come from, where you arc going, and, very 
often, what you are going about. He has a hundi'ed ways of wiling himself 
into your confidence, and is sure to put in a word or two upon every available 
opportunity ; yet in such a manner as to render it impossible for you to subject 
him to the charge of impertinence. Indeed it is a striking peculiarity of 
the lower class(*s of th(‘ Irish that they can be familiar without being presuming ; 
tender advice without appearing intrusive ; and even command your movements 
without seeming to interfere, in the least, with your omti free-wnll. This quality 
the car-driver enjoys to perfection. We cngiiged one at Cloghccn. ‘^Ah 
then is it to Cahir ye’re going, sir ? — ^and it’s from Lismore ye’re coming. I’ll 
go bail.” “ You’ve made a good guess.” Maybe it’s to my lord’s I’ll be 
driving ye?” ‘'Not so lucky this time.” “To Mr. Grubb’s did ye say, 
sir ?” “ No.” “ Well then it’s to Mr. Fennell’s yer honour’ll be telling me 

to drive ye?” “ Yes.” “ Is it to Mr. Joe Fennell’s, or Mr. Jonas Fennell’s, 
or Mr. Fennell’s of the cottage?” And then came a long history of all of the 
name who dwell in or near one of the prettiest and cleanest towns of Ireland ; 
— “ the quakers, yer honour, all owing to the quakers,” quoth our driver, as 
he gave his steed the whip to “ go in style ” up the long avenue. 

A few characteristic anecdotes of the genus may iimuseour readers. Some 
one tells a story of a fellow who on grumbling at the shilling gratuity at 
his journey’s end, said in a sly under tone, “ Faith it’s ndt putting me off 
with this ye’d be, if ye knew but all.” The traveller’s curiosity was excited, 
“ What do you mean ?” “ Oh faix ! that ’ud be telling.” Another shilling 
was tendered. “ And now,” askedt he gentleman, “ what do you mean by 
saying if you knew but all ?” “ 77iat I druv yer honovr the last three 

miles widout a linch-pin!^^ We had ourselves once a touching applica- 
tion for the string of our cloak “ to tie up a small bit of the harness that was 
broke into smithereens from the weight of the hill.” “ Will I pay the pike or 
drive at it, plase yer honour ?” was the exclamation of a driver to his passenger, 
as he suddenly drew up a few yards from the turnpike-gate. One of the richest 
characters of the class, we encountered on the road from Boss to Wexford ; 
he told us how he got his first situation. — llie masther had two beautiful 
English horses, and he wanted a careful man to drive them \ he was a mighty 
pleasant gintlcman, andIM'ed a joke. Well, there was as many as fifteen 
afther the place, and the first that wint up to him, ‘ Now, my man,’ says he, 
‘ tell me,’ says* lie, ' how near the edge of a precipice would you undertake to 
drive my carriage ?’ So the boy considered, and he says, says he, ‘ Within a 
foot, plaze yer honour, and no harm.’ — Very well,’ says he, ‘ go down, and 



I’ll give ye yer answer by-and-by.’- So the next came up, and said he’d be 
bound to carry ’em within half a foot ; and the next said five inches ; and 
another — dandyfiod chap intirely — ^was so mighty nice^ that he would drive 
it within ^ throe inches and a half, he’d go bail.’ WeD, at last my turn came, 
and when his honour axed me how nigh 1 would drive his carriage to a 
piocipice, I said, says I, ^ Plaze yer honour, Vd keep as far off it as I couId.^~ 
‘ V cry well, Misther Byrne,’ says he, ‘ you’re my coachman,’ says he. Och, 
the roar there was in the kitchen W'hin I wint down and tould the joke ! ” 

When Mr. V , the assistant Poor Law Commissioner, first visited Cork, the 

roach by which he arrived set him dowTi next door to the Imperial Hotel — ^his 
j)lace of destination. Not being aware of this fact, he ordered a car, and gave 
his dliection to the driver. The fellow conducted him roimd the town, and 
thiough \ arious streets and lanes, and after an hour’s driving placed him at the 
hotel entrane(% demanding and recemng a sum of five shillings, which his 
^nctim considered a reasonable charge. A few minutes afterwards he discovered 
the tiick that had been played upon him. 

The car-drivers who ply in the streets look as if they duly regarded their 
own case, and that business was, with them, a secondary consideration. You 
sometimes find them standing on the pavement, their handkerchiefs floating 
negligently round their necks and their long loose coats flapping about their 
legs — or loimging on the bar or box of their car or jingle, touching their hats 
with a leering civility — or elevating what serves for a whip if they think a fare 
is approaching ; to see them thus you would imagine them heedless of their 
interests ; but ask a question of one touching time or distance, and the whole 
body start immediately into life and activity. Ah thin sure it isn’t he that 
ran teU yer honour the distance ; but I’ll tell ye what he can do — double it.” 

Tm first on the stand, and see what a beautiful baste I have.” ** TTiin!^* 

Oh bedad she’s not thin — faix it was myself was obligated to put her on a 
regiment to get her into racing order ; she was so over and above fat.” Ah 
sure it isn’t going to trust yerself on an outside car ye are, and the rain 
gothering itself in oceans abo^ e yer head ; just come a piece of the way in 
this, yer honour. Sure it’s aisy enough to get out if ye don’t like it.” 

Don’t be beguiling the strange lady and gentleman wid yer gosther, Micky ; 
sure ye know that garron won’t lave the stand, barrin ye give him yer oath, 
before a witness, it’s home to the stable he's going.” Bedad ! I’d scorn to 
ax the likes of ye into my beautiful jingle— barrin’ it was the best in Cork, 
which it is. Sure it’s only my fare I’ll ax — Slaving any other little thrifle to yer 
honou]v-K>n account of the wife and children.” This ** leaving to your 
honour ” is, by the way, always a most expensive mode of payment 
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The car-drivers in Cork and Dublin seem also to have an especial eye on 
the goings and comings of the inhabitants. Wo stopped one morning to knock 
at a gentleman’s door ; a lazy-looking “ jingle boy ” was lounging against the 
area rails. Oh bedad ! ” he said, shifting liis position, ** if it’s Mr. so and so 
ye’r wantin’, he’s off these two hours to Cove, and a fine shaking he’ll get on 
Lary Clooney’s car, if he gets no worse, sorra a spring on it these twelve 
months — ^barring a tow-rope.” 

In England and in France the postilions bully you out of your money — in 
Ireland they coax or laugh it out of your pockets. “ Well, I’m not going to 
deny but it’s all I have a right to, but I’d like another little shilling, to show 
the people that yer honour was satisfied, and had a regard for the counthry.” 
— " I’ve waited yer honour’s leisure tliis ever so long,” said one fellow, till 
ye’d have time to make me the little present ye war thinking of,^^ We took a 
short excursion one morning, somewhat early, and the horsc^ on descending a 
hill commenced kicking in such an extraordinary manniT, that instead of 
becoming alaimed we laughed heartily at the oddity and obstinacy of the 
animal, which, aided by the apologies and explanations of the driver, 
were inconceivably ludicrous : — Look now, ma’am, it’s the quietest baste in 
Ireland,” (kick, kick,] “ but it’s a small taste frolicsome, out of play,” [kick, 
kick, kick.] [Aside to the horse.] I’ll give it ye, ye baste, whin I get ye 
home, to be exposing me this way.” [Aloud.] “ It’s the blood ye s(*e, sk, the 
rale quality blood that’s in it — sure his mother won the plate at the Curragh 
o’ Kildare, and it’s only too quiet this craythure is,” [kick.] [Aside.] “ Ah, ye 
venomous sarpint, ye’r at it agin.” “ Except when it goes out too early of a 
momin’ — ^it understands the fashions, and I never get much good of him 
before tin or half-past tin, anyway.” The poor animal, who ‘^understood 
the fashions,” looked as if he had not tasted oats for a month, and yet he 
was the most determined kicker on a hill’s side, we ever encountered. In the 
end, to get home the descendant of noble blood, the driver was actually obliged 
to turn the car round, and back it for nearly half a mile, to the bottom of the 
hill. On our return the man was amply paid ; he turned over and over the 
money in his hand, glancing his eye up and around with an expression of cunning 
we cannot easily forget. “ Are you not satisfied?” was our natural inquiry. 
“ Oh yes, quite satisfied^id I’m sure yer honours war satisfied too — only the 
lady laughed so hard atWie haste’s tricks, that T thought yer honour would 
give me another little sixpence.” 

Such are the fellows who drive, according to their own showing, ‘‘ for the 
coiivaynience of the quality.” Sly, inquisitive, good-natured, ready-witted, 
noisy ; and, when whiskey was in the ascendant, sometimes insolent, yet 
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mingling their very insolence wi.th a ripe humour that usually disarmed 
anger — the Irish car-driver is altogether different from a ** jarvy ” of any other 
country. It is impossible for us to forget our landing at Kingstown : — ^the 
tube which congregate outside the rail-road wall, offering to take you and your 
luggage for next to nothing, or nothing at all, if it be plazing to you ; ’’ 
endeavouring to divert attention from the fizzing train, by every possible and 
inipo-ssible means ; — ^waving their whips in the aii — clinging to the outer walls 
like so many cats — chattering, swearing, shouting, lying — without the smallest 
\ isitings of conscienc e. 

“ Faith, sir, it isn’t because the co«ich road is shorter and pleasanter, and 
gone in half the time of the train yer honour, that I spake — only because of 
Hit lady and yersolf, sir. Oh, then it’ll be a woeful thing afthcr escaping the 
diUig(Ts ol the say, to sec that sweet lady blown up sky liigh, or crushed into 
smithereens luider that baste of a dirt> iiigine. Sure it’s the lady’s life, and 
the lionoui of ouU I r (‘land Pm thinkin* <»f, sir. I’d be sorry to see her 
mangled the way }ou know, Tim, the poor woman an’ her dear innocent 
habby vas kilt intiicly yesteiday morning !” Tliis vas said to ourselves two 
}tcus ago ; while the speaker, having drawn his e.ir as close as possible to the 
hturkr, stood on his dii>ing seat leaning one hand on the wall that very 
piiipcrly protects the rail-ioad, and flouiishing his whip in the air. ^^Pay- 
tioiiise tlie connthrj, sii,” exclaimed another. “ Paythriotism for ewer and no 
rail loads ! to the dickens with them.” And those who go by them,” added 
till ill-looking fellow , twisting his shoulders, and casting a most malicious scowl 
fiom a countenance set in a black frame of dingy whiskers. ^^Ilould yer 
longue*, ye sinnei ! ” exclaimed another, wdth an ironical, half serious expression 
ol lace ; it’s down upon yer hard hearted knees you ought to go, to pray for 
the poor dcludi'd strangers in a furrin land, as this is to them, that don’t know 
h(>ttei than to thrust their innocent limbs into ould Nick’s punch-bowl. Ye’ll 
iH‘ver sec Dublin my darlints — and more’s the pity — ^for it’s a beautiful city. 
Ye’ll be spilt like a drop of skim milk, and smasbed like a mealy potato! — 
before ye reach the station — the only station in the country I never cared to 
spind much time at.” ** Here’s a beautiful car — a handsome car — an illigant 
car! room for foui, and two in tlie well,” bawled forth another. ^^And 
nothin’ to pay— -nothin’ to pay— J^ack Dawson only wants them— for the 
pleasure of their company.” And the last human sound we distinguished 
while the ti’ain was in the act of starting, was a yell of execration at the 
engine. 

The driver of the common cart, the “ Paddys ” met with in every public road 
and bye-lane, are altogether of an opposite natiue. Some (the juveniles) in 
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broad-leaved straw hats and loose * flannel jackets, seldom encumbered with 
shoes, lounging or rolicking, or mounted on the lean backs of their horses ; 
others, old roadsters, in long heavy grey or blue frieze coats ; hats worn into 
every hue and shape by long service, cither dangling their legs from the off 
shaft of the car ; or stretc'hcd along it, if it be empty, in a state closely 
approximating to sleep. 

If you are in a particular hurry, and want to pass a fellow of this description 
on the road, there arc ten chances to one he will let you go by, at lost, without 
allowing you to ascertain whether his keeping so perseveringly on the right, 
when he ought to have been on the left) — or on the left when he ought to have 
been on the right — ^was the effect of ignorance or a determination not so mu(di to 
annoy, as to be amused at your expense. The probability is that when 
you are fairly out of sight he laughs merrily, and exclaims, Well, I got a 
good rize out of ’em any how; how particular they war about the side, 
as if it mattered a traneen which was right, or which was wrong, so they got 
on.” Here’s a bother,” exclaims the driver of your city jingle, perceiving a 
string of cars in the midst of the road ; he shouts to them to get out of the 
way ; two or three on the line, catching hold of their horses’ heads, turn 
abruptly to the left ; one or two others twist off to the right — ^while the advance 
guard, apparently, neitlior sec nor hear the admonition of the perplexed 
charioteer. “ To the dickens vdth you!” he exclaims; — “we thought you 
wanted us out of yer way,” is the remly reply. “Will ye go cm?” 
“ Bedad, we’ve never stopt all day.” “ Will you draw to the left ?” “ Why 

didn’t ye tell us that before! Which is the left?” asks a ragged wag, 
keeping his horse and car positively across the road, and making the 
inquiry in a humble voice, while his eyes dance with mischief — “ Will 
ye be plazed to tell us the differ, sir? how do poor ignorant boys like us 
know?” 

We overtook a line of this nature one morning near Cork ; cheerful, lazy- 
looking fellows, returning to the country with empty cars, and lolling in them 
with evident delight. They were bent on tormenting ; for no sooner did one 
get out of the way than another got into it. Our machine was covered, so that 
they could not see who was inside. The driver managed to pass two, and one 
of the men immediately Jwlloocd to his companions — Boys, boys, I say, show 
yer manners — tkere*s t^aay in the car,^^ This was enough ; they proved in a 

* If Uic InHhman wnt not too firmly wedded to old Acr&l/i, wo hlitmld propoM for liii eonudention a plan 
for providing his hoys with jackets ; namely, cutting off the tails of his unwieldy big coat; it is a constant 
rustiim Mhcn walking to throw it over the left arm, and it has alnays appeared to us an unnecessary waste el 
cloth. 
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moment ^at they did know right from wrong, and touched their hats as we 
passed — ^their native politeness conquering their desire for fun. 

Nothing can be more distinct than the air and manner, not only of the 
men, but of the very horses employed in agricultural labour in England, 
and in Ireland. The English peasant is well clad, erect, and intent on his 
business ; there is nothing particularly cheerful or intelligent in his appearance, 
though theie is much of good nature about him; and his warm jacket, his 
worsted stockings, liis strong shoes, his substantial wliip, which he rather 
supports than holds, tell of his comforts; he ^valk8 firmly and at a good pace 
by the side of his charge, and keeps, cautiously, on the right side of the road. 
l^h(' very horse ]ias an attempt at an aristocratic curve in his muscular neck, 
and IS perfeedy aware that the sooner Ids journey is performed, so much the 
sooner >v ill his cold nose dip into its bag of warm oats. 

The Englishman paii«>es a.s ho passes along, and after ‘'who aing ” to his 
horse, loc»ks o\ci tlie hedge to ascertain the state of the crops, be it oat, wheat, 
or barley — ^he has an interest in all, because he partakes of all. The Irishman 
casts many a look at the potato fields, hut at no others and he breathes a deep and 
earnest prayer that the Lord will stand the poor man’s friend, and not send 
them another hard summer.” We used to blame them severely for their 
loiterings, and we still deeply lament that they are not taught the value of time 
by being paid in proportion to its cmplo 3 anent. About eight years ago, driving 
through one of the poorest districts in Ireland, we overtook a man who was 
literally creeping along by the side* of his litde car, which was filled with sea 
ore. “ You do not seem in haste with your work,” we observed, in a some- 
u hat reproachful tone. 

” In haste with my work ! ” he answered. “ Good bless you ! it’s little you 
or the likes of you knows the sort of encouragement I get to be in * haste with 
my work.’ You pass us by with warm blood in ycr veins, and the Urength of 
the counthry in yer hones ; and God keep it to ye. Ye pass us by on yer easy 
( ars, drawn by well-fed horses, and drov’ by light hearts, and ye see a poor 
man like myself by the road side, whose steps are heavy with throuble, and 
who knows that whether he makes haste or not, all he can earn will hardly 
keep him an’ his from black starvation. We have no encouragement in these 
parts to be in ^ haste with our work,* This load is not for my own garden — ^I 
have none now. What good is it for a poor man to work quick ? sure he only 
doubles his labour, and gets no more pay ; or what good is it for him,” he 
added bitterly, what good is it for him to be put slavin’ on the world at all 
at all 1 except,” he continued, and he raised his hat as he uttered the words, 
that it’s the will of the Almighty — and that’s enough-— praise be to His name !” 
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We would entreat the traveller to pause and inquire why the contrast is so 
great between the activity of a naturally slow people and the tardiness of a 
naturally quick peoide — ^and reflect a litde before he adds the brand of indo- 
lence to the many brands that have been inflicted on the Irish character. An 
Irishman wants neither energy nor activity when cause is shown him why he 
should be energetic and active; his great want is perseverance. We have 
often thought that good landlords could conquer even the semblance of loitering 
amongst their labourers, if they paid by the work done rather than the day, 
apportioning it so that the peasant, without overtaxing his strength, by being 
industrious could earn a penny or two-pence more, diiily, by steady endurance ; 
but upon this topic we shall have to dilate hereafter. 

In country towns there aj*e no public stands for cars of any kind : tlie> can 
be hired, as we have intimated, at the principal Inn, or, as it is generally called, 
the “ first Hotel.” Sometimes individuals manage to “ start a car,” or “ set 
up a jingle,” and in such cases drive it themselves ; those persons are usually 
well-informed in legends and localities, and always well pleased to obtain a 
listener. The most amusing of the class we ever knew, was a tall, lanky 
fellow, whose real name was Mogue Furlong, but who was better known in 
his own particular district as “ Mogut* the Rattler.” Mogue was in the con- 
fidence of msmy a youth and maiden, for, as he said, the jaunting-car was the 
most convanient thing for “ coortin’ ” that ever was invinted. Ye see,” 
said the Rattler, I know at once when people arc marric'd or single ; if the} ’re 
keeping company, they tell me to balance the car by sitting on the other side' — 
for the sake of the horse, to be sure ! — ^if they’re married, bedad ! they let me 
keep my own sate, and balance it themselves ! ” 

A proud man was Mogiu* hen the liberality of a gentleman — ^whosc hand, 
while he had life, never closed upon his purse — enabled him to s('t up a car for, 
as he said, “ the convanience of thc^ neighbours, and his own profit.” Mogue 
was a patriot, and had his car painted a bright green ; and as he desired the 
country at large to be informed of his wealth, he had an inscription on the 
back of his vehicle, Mogue Furlong his car for the public and his friends 
laves home twice a week wind and weather permiting. — P.S. let on hire when 
not goin’.” Mogue sported a very loose, ill fitting coat, a huge whip, with a 
lash long enough, as he|aid, to keep the chUdre and the pigs from under 
the horse’s feet,” and new ” beaver was an “ ould ” hat belonging to the 
coachman at the big house, a tributary oflTering to the Rattler’s new vocation;” 
as, however; the coachman’s head was large and Mogue’s small, he was obliged 
to stuff it with a wisp of hay, or straw, or some such material, to render it 
” a beautiful fit,” and he generally managed by such means to keep it off his 
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eyv8 ; he was a very tall, powerftil man, but gentle and good-tempered^ as 
powerful men usually are. During the summer he had abundant occupation 
ill driving the Bathers ” (he lived in a sea-side village) to the sea. No 
matter how many crowded into his car ; " the more the merrier ” was Moguc’s 
constant observation, (“ three of a side and two in the well,”) and he 
aided not a little to make them merry, for he was the very soul of sly and 
quiet liumour. In those days tlio Flirdng Cushion that wcU-stuffed and most 
lounging appendage to a modem outside car was not known ; and we have 
soon three or four children laughing in “ the well,” while mamas, grown-up 
hitters, and nurses crowded the sid(*s. Twice a week Moguo repaired, “ wind 
and weather p(»rniitting,” to the county town, and certainly no one cn^^[cd his 
ocf upation : eveiy thing that the inventive faculties of a whole paribh — ^in which 
ten or a dozen rustic beauties — everything, from a pennyworth of mixed 
liair-pins up to a bonnet, from a " quarteii of tea ” to a side of pork, was 
Mogue expected to convey for next to nothing — or pure love. Ah thin, 
Moguo honey, don’t forgot the crooked comb ; what’ll I do if you do, and the 
danc(‘ lo be to-morrow evening I — ^liere’s the money.” And for the carriage, 

Nelly r* “ Oh, rU owe ye for that.” “Ah, thin, Misther Mogue, don’t 
forget the bit of a slate for the boy, this time anyhow. Sure he’s losing the 
figures for want of it intirely.” “ Mr. Mogue, sir,” whispers a tall gawky 
lad, looking fitter to go to school than think of “ such things ” — here’s the 
size of her finger^ ye see ; try it on yer own little one, will ye, for fear ye’d 
lose the measure “ Ah thin, don’t bother us with such nonsense ye grate 
bosthoon,” was IVIoguc’s reply. “ Sure the kay of the door served your 
father’s turn, and it may yours’s.” “ The dickens a kay to the door at all, at 
all,” answered the youth ; “ but the priest is grown particiilar about a ring, 
and ye needn’t dread the money, for here’s the half of it; and don’t be 
hinderin’ us, Mogue, like a darlin’ man, and it so nigh Lent. I’ll pay ye 
honest, and if ye don’t take my word, the little girl herself s outside — and wiU 
go bail — and you never misdoubted the word of one belonging to her.” 

Christmas, however, was Moguc^s time of importance; he had to please 
all the ladies then, and not a few of the rich farmers’ wives — ^in the choice of 
pudding plums, jar raisins, sweet and bitter almonds, beef suet, Christinas 
candles, kitchen candles, citrons, with a host of et ceteras. He had to convey 
presents of turkeys and eggs from the dwellers in the country to those in the 
town ; and presents of town cheer from those in the town to friends in the 
country. 

The fifth Christmas after Mogue became a man of substance, had come 
round. It was a fine clear evening when he repaired to the dwelling of his 
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fnend, the old gentleman, who had eet him up in the first instance as a car- 
driver ; in three days more this old gentleman would have spent sixty Christmas 
days in the house where five generations had preceded him ; and Mogue Furlong 
came, once again, to take orders for the Christmas fare. He had heard 
rumours that the ^squire’s circumstances were changed for the worse, and in 
accordance with that beautiful Irish feeling which renders the Irish doubly 
respectful to the relics of good old times, when “ in trouble,” Mogue on 
being sent for to the parlour bowed much lower, and was much more civil 
than usual ; but his heart smote him when the gentleman’s daughter placed in 
his hands a far shorter list than heretofore of the fare that was required. 

There’s only Mary and I now,” observed the ’squire ; “ the boys are all 
away, and we do not want much, do we, Mary ?” Mary smiled and turned 
away ; Mogue saw she did so to hide her tears. 

“ Well ! ” exclaimed the grocer’s wife ; " I must say, Mogue Furlong, yc’r 
the hardest to plazc of any man I ever see. Why, they’re the same currants 
you let me put up for Mrs. Horragan.” They’ll do very well for Mrs. 
Horragaii ; but there’s a dale in the differ between buying for her and Miss 
Mary of the big house.” “ And is tliis all they^m ordered said the woman, 
snatching the list out of the car-driver’s hand. “ Well, if ever I sec such a 
mane, poor order from a gentleman’s house.” “ Ye may keep yer currants, 
Mrs. White, ma’am,” he said, having repossessed himself of tlie order. “ Ye 
may keep yer currants as change for yer impedence^ in daring to look at my 
papers ; and see what ye’ll do without my custom. See that now, Mrs. White, 
that’s the price of your curosity, ma’am ! ” and Mogue walked ofl’ in fierce , 
anger to another grocer’s, despite the efforts of Mrs. White to obtain a 
reconciliation. 

Well,” she exclaimed, ** w^ho would ever drame of liis firing up that way; 
and indeed it’s myself is sorry to hear what I heard about the family, they 
war good people — ” 

And good customers, ” added one of the shop loungers. 

I’m not going to deny replied Mrs. White ; “ but they always had 
the worth of their money.” 

** Small blame to them ; ye did not ax them to have more, Mrs. White ?” 
observed a caustic bla^Mith. 

** I shall let them Enow Mogue’s impudence, and get him broke,” she said, 
tossing one scale into another as they swung from the beam, and wiping the 
remnants of the “ soft sugar” into the drawer with her hand. " I shall cer- 
tainly let them know Mogue’s impudence.” 

Mogue Furlong heard that day much, which made his heart ache ; 
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meeting the servant of his patron’s attorney strolling down the street^ 
he asked him if his master had said anything about he knew who 

No the only thing he had heard was^ that if the old gentleman could 
be kept out of the way and free from arrest for a few months^ there was no 
doubt his affairs would come round ; “ but,” added the man, “ I did hear my 
master say to Mr. Lacey, just when I stopt to poke the fire, ^ that he was too 
fond of staying in the old walls.’ ” 

This troubled the honest car-driver a good deal ; but he had much to think 
of, and though he made excellent haste — that is, excelJent haste when the 
delays of Irish shopping are taken into consideration — the Dublin mail had 
arrived, and the evening closed into night before he was ready to depart. 

Mogue had packed his commissions on the car with exceeding care, and 
had just admonished tlie mare, for the fifth time, that it was his desire she 
should forthwith proceed on her way, when two men advanced, and signified 
their design to itvnel to his own sea-side village that very niglit. Mogue 
immediately set about re-arranging his packages, and balanced his passengers 
according to tlie usual mode, one at each side ; they were evidently strangers 
to the neighbourhood, and, as Mogue opined, anything but “ the rale gentry, 
for they never left a farthing with the beggars.” Before they had proceeded 
half a mile, they commenced questioning the car-driver ; and he was nothing 
lotli to re})ly to their interrogatories according to the most approved Irish 
fcishion — ^by himself becoming a questioner. He observed, however, that they 
were remarkably guarded in tlieir replies ; but suddenly, contrary to his usual 
practice, Mogue himself became communicative, and found that his informa- 
tion was received with avidity. They asked a few leading questions touching 
the habits of his patron, the old ’s(^uire, of whom the car-driver spoke in any- 
tliing but a kind or respectful manner ; and so they jogged on together until 
they came to a certain cross-road, where Mogue’s mare wanted to get the reins 
between her teeth and go one way, while her master was even more obstinate 
in his resolve that she should go another. At last, by the dint of blows and 
abuse, he succeeded in coniptdling her to take the mountain road ; though she 
every moment signified her determination to have her own way, if possible, 
by backing into the ditch, or turning her head towards the place she 
had left. 

One would think your horse ought to know the road home,” said one of 
the men. 

Know it!” repeated Mogue, "why it’s she that does; only, poor thing, 
it’s her nature ye see (go on, do, or I’ll make ye, ye baste) — her foal that’s at 
my brother’s, a piece down that boreen— I brought her from it this morning. 
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leaving my other horse there, just for a change of grass, wliich is very whole- 
some this time of year.” 

In this little account Moguc Furlong perpetrated thi*cc falsehoods; “the 
mare” never had a foal, he, himself, never had a brother, and as to his having 
a second hors e ! 

Leaving Moguc to pursue his journey, we must relate what occurred at 
the ’squire’s. 

“ 1 wonder,” said Mafy to her father, “ what can possibly have delayed 
Mogue Furlong ; it is now half-past ton : they say in the kitchen they never 
remember him to have been so late since the last heavy fidl of snow.” 

The old gentleman, who had been walking up and down the room, with a 
restless step, paused. “ I wish he was come, my dear — I wish he was 
and then he sighed heavily and resumed his walk. 

“ If you plaze, Miss,” said the cook^ poking in her head, while she held 
the knob of the door in the folds of her apron, “ we’ve no kitchen-candles, 
and the groom says he darn’t go to the stable ’till Mogue comes home, on 
account of the lanthorn that he took to get mended ; and it’s what I wanted 
to know, 'what is to be done about the suet, for ’till Mogue conies — ” 

“ Let me hear no more of Mogue,” interrupted the ’squire in anger— the 
quick, sudden anger, not of an evil temper, but of a mind ill at ease — “ let 
me hear no more of him, I suppose the fellow is drunk. I shall have no letters 
to-night. Come, Mary, it is time to go to bed.” 

Mary could not rest ; but if the gentle girl had been inclined to retire 
to her own room, the heavy tramp of her father’s footsteps overhead 
would have banished repose ; the apartment had once been handsomely 
^rnished ; now all looked chill and lonely, and the snuff of a candle that 
was dying in the socket only rendered more intense the darkness that 
cloaked the distant parts. Suddenly the bough of an aged oak, which grew 
almost against the window, became violently agitated, and at the same instant 
she saw a man look into the room. Her first impulse was to scream, 
but she checked herself and rushed to the door. “ Miss Mary — Miss Mary — 
stop — stop — sure its Moguc, avourneen. Miss, machrcc!” And the voice 
was very distinctly heard through the crack in a board which had replaced a 
broken pane. Mary op€g|d the window. There’s a dim light in the 
masthcr’s room, and thars his step all the world over,” said Mogue, after 
shaking the sleet of a December night ofif his rugged coat ; I’ve had a 
troublesome time of it, but it’s all safe now ! he continued, at least for the 
present. Bedad, I’ve netted ’em as nate as ever a rabbit was netted in its 
own burrow ; and yet I’d rather the masthcr would quit for a while, for there’s 
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more of the same vannint where them came from — and if you’ll only trust 
me. I’d get the gig ready in a jifiy^ and drive his honour to London, or the 
world’s end— and it’s a long lane that has no turning. 1 came on the sly, for 
theic’s no knowing who’s who. Do, Miss Mary, just show the masthor the 
liglits of it, and tell him that Mogue Furlong the car-driver has a grateful 
hcdit in his bosom. Sure what wo\ild I be now — only a spalpeen like the 
I est of the boys — only for him. Tell him I’ll go to Death’s door for him on 
the jaunting-car and bring him back. Sure it’s his own car ; and the mare, 
bad ( ess to her, had almost sould the pass on me — ^but for the management. 
Go, alaiia, for c\erv inimitc is fjoold to us now.” 

Maiy would not go until she knew hat she had to tell ; m Inch simply was 
that iMogue had ascertained his fellow travellers to be sheriff’s officers armed 
with the law either to take the old ’squne or put execution into the house, as 
hr said, to “ blow' it up;” that being ccitain of thi** by their offering him a 
hi jt)( to let them “step in with him ” when discharging his cargo, and also find- 
ing that they were ignorant of the road, he took them fair and aisy” to a 
cousin of liis own, where he* persuaded them to alight — the night was so cold, 
just to get a drop to keep the life in them. Having succeeded so far, thcie 
was little difficulty, w hen their object and occupation W'as known, in prevailing 
on the boys,” then in the shebeen house, to forcibly bind them hand and 
foot and keep them there for as many hours as Mogue should command them 
so to do. 

The never such divarJiion was in my cousin’s house,” said the car-man, 
since as good as five years ago, when the same boys made James Logan tlie 
gauger dance the sailor’s hornpipe on a hot giiddle. They w'ar making ’em 
chink the downfal of the law on the flat of their backs when I left ’em, and 
feeding ’em writh a spoon like fighting cocks. Faix, 1 was glad to see the poor 
fellows so full of innocent mirth of a Christemas eve ! ” 

The ’squire took the hint, and left for a time the old w'alls ; but only to 
return to them for the rest of liis days with a small rca/, instead of a lai*ge 
nominal income. The sheriff’s officers talked of actions for false imprisonment, but 
they did not put the threat into execution ; and tlic grateftd cai-man has now 
really two horses, and is the most welcome of all guests in the old ’squii'e’s hall. 

We have described the piincipal objects of atti action on the southern bank 
of the river ; those to the north arc, however, of equal mterest and beauty, 
and among the most conspicuous is the pretty village of Glanmirc, writh its 
small b\it clear and graceful rivei* — ^thickly wooded — one of the latest tribu- 
taries which the Lee receives. 
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On the north side of the great island on which Cove stands, and on the 
direct road from Cork to Youghall, are the small towns of Middleton and 
Castlemartyr ; the former from its facilities for water-carriage enjoys consider- 
able trade ; the latter has the advantage of a resident proprietor — ^the Earl of 
Shannon, whose seat is in the immediate neighbourhood. Youghall has long 
occupied a piominent station in Irish history*. It is situated at the mouth of 
the romantic river Blackwater ; but the fine and picturesque harbour has the 
disadvantage of a Bar, by which it is rendered often dangerous, and which 
effectually prevents competition with its safer neighbour of Cork. The town 
IS at the base of a steep hill ; and, as with most of the smaller Irish towns, 
consists principally of one long street. The tower represented in the annexed 
print, stands near the entrance to tin* 
harbour; tradition states it to have 
been a light -house m ancient times ; 
and it is more than piobable that to 
this object M. Boullaye le 60112, 

(whose tour in Ireland, in 1644 , has 
been lately rcpublishtd) lefers as 
" formerly part of a convent of nunn, 
of which there remains a tower called 
the nunnery, upon which they used 
to light torches to enable >e<isels to 
come into harboui during the night.” 

About the same period Sn William 
Penn mentions his having received a 
letter from the governor of Youghall, 
desiring him to take notice that when 
the town wanted to communicate with 
his squadron, ^^the signal should be 

a fire on the top of the abbey tower, neai the point on the west side of the 
harbour’s mouth.” Close to this tower is a piece of land in which it is said 
Sir Walter Balcigh planted the first potatoes that were growm in Ireland ; the 
honour, however, is disputed by the garden which adjoins the college house in 
which he lived. 

There is little doubt that the first potatoes growm in the British empire 
were planted at Youghall — ^probably in 1686 — by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 



* Wc werr aceompaiiicd on our Tisii to Yougbnll nod Utmore, and lubioquontl/ Into Tlppswr, ^ 
William WMIIm, Em| , of Cork, — an aeoom|df«hed artbt, to whom the loadm of this work will he lusolr 
indebted , and from whoee obeervation, information and experience, we drritred aa murh heaeSt aa we did from 
till prnni. 
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was closely connected with the town, of which he was Mayor in 1588*. It is 
stated by Dr. Smith, upon the authority of a tradition not unlikely to be well 
founded, that the person who planted them, ima^^ning that the apple which 
grows on the stalk was the pait to be used, gathered them ; but not liking 
their taste, nc'glected their roots, till the ground being dug afterwards to sow 
‘Home other grain, the potatoes were discovered therein, and, to the great 
suipiise of the plantei, vastly increased. From these few,” adds the Doctor, 
“this country was furnished 'with seed.*^ For a long peiiod, however, the 
was cultivated in gardens as a raiity, and did not become general food. 
Beil Jonson, in his play of “ Every man out of lus Humour,’’ refers to thorn 
as a luxury t, “ laiks, sparrows, and potato iiies” — and during the reign of 
James 1., they veic sold at 2 a. a pound. F«dstaff, in the “Meriy Wives of 
W iiidsoi IS made to say “ Let the sky ram potatoes, and h.ul kissing 
comfits,” — the “kissing (onifits” being made piineipally ofpoUtoes; and 
111 '1 1 oil us and Cn*isida the poet speaks of “ Luxuiy with hei potato finger.” 
Ill manv otliei of the oldei dramatists allusions to the jiotato may be found j; . 

It IS uncc'rtaiu when the potato became an article of general food in 
1 1 eland ; and it is more than jnobablc that, as m England, they had long been 
con SI (lei ed “ conscivcs, toothsome, and daintic” befoie they Mere in common 
us<‘ Mr. Me Skmiin, tlie author of a valuable “ History of Cairickfergus,” 
IS the possessor of a manuscript wiitton between 1670 and 1679, in which 
potatoes are stated to h«i> c been sold so high tis Is. Sd, a bushel ; and he 
states “ very old people had iiiformc‘d him that in their district (the north of 
li eland) few potatoes were formerly used after harvest, except a small quantity 

* 8ii JoBiphDank^ who took roiinULnble piuna to invcstigato the suliijict, conaidire that the potato wm 
intitKliKcd into the Bntiili iHlaiide (but uot lust m Iielaiid) in July 1586, by the leturn oipedition of Sir 
W liter Ualugh, fot wUith the patent powiul the Gicat Seal in 1584. Ilinot, a iricntific man, who accomr 
p lined the expedition, deaciibos, undci tlio head of “roots” thoiio, uillud in Viiginia “Oponawk,” which 
lu Ha^Boie “round, aome os luge on a walnut, others much loiger , they grow m damp soil, many hanging 
together, os if hxed on ropea; they arc good food, either boiiad or toasted.” The Baron Cuvier demes that 
the potato woa donvtd from Viigiiiia 

t Old Gerard, the English herbalist who liMd in 1590, thus desenbea the potato luxury t “ The potato 
roots arc, among the Spoaioids, ItoUans, uiid many othii nations, common and ordinary moatot which no 
doubt aio of mighty nouilahing porta, and so atrongthen and comfort nature, whose nutriment ia, at it wera, 
a mean between fledi and fruit, though somewhat windy, but, being roosted in the emben, thpy do lose 
much of their vrindiness, especially being eaten sopped in wine Of these roots may bo mode conserves , no 
less toothsome, wholesome, and dointio, than of the flesh of quinoea. And likewise those oomfortoble and 
delicate moates colled in shops moroelli, plocentulai, and divers others such like. These roots may serve as 
a gronnd or foupdation Vfhereon the cunning oonfectiooei or sugai>baker may woike and frame many delicate 
conservea and rastorative sweetmoates. They are used to be eaten roosted in the ashes, some, when they be 
so roasted, iiiftiM them and sop them m wine t and others, to give them the gieater grate m eating, do boil 
tliem with prqnes and eat tllW.” ^ 

X U is geiiendly believed, however, that the potato, oolobrated m the EllMbetbaa age la not the aamo 
loot as that now commonly knWb the nano.” 
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jmserved as a treat for their Halloweco supper^ which were eaten with 
butter.** But Mr. Crofton Croker has produced, in his Popular Songs of 
Ireland,” abundant proofs that, in the south, potatoes were ordinary food* 
before the period to which Mr. Me Skimin refers ; and that previous to the 
Revolution of 1688 , they were extensively cultivated and commonly eaten. 

It is unnecessary to state that, for above a century and a half, the potato 
has been almost the only food of the peasantry of Ireland. They raise com, 
indeed — ^wheat, barley, and oats, in abundance — ^but it is for export; and 
although the assertion may startle many, we have no hesitation in saying there 
are hundreds in the less civilised districts of the country who have never 
tasted bread. Whether the Irish have to bless or ban the name of Sir Walter 
Raleigh is a matter still in dispute — some siding with Cobbett in execrating 
the lazy root,” the accursed root,” as, if not the originator, the sustainer of 
Irish poverty and wretchedness ; others contending that the introduction of 
the potato is an ample set-off against the wars and confiscations of Elizabeth, 
her councillors, and her armies. It is universally admitted tliat a finer or 
hardier race of peasantry cannot be found in the world ; and although it is 
considered that their strength foils them at a comparatively early age, it is 
impossible to deny the nutritive qualities of a food upon which so many 
millions have thriven and increased. But there can be as little doubt that the 
ease with which the means of existence aie procured has been the cause of 
evil. A very limited portion of land, a few days of labour, and a small amount 
of manure, will create a stock upon which a family may exist for twelve months : 
too generally, indeed, the periods between exhausting the old stock and 
digging the new, are seasons of great want, if not of absolute famine ; but if 
the season is propitious, the peasant digs, day after day, the produce of his plot 
of ground, and before the winter sets in, places the residue in a pit to which 
he has access when his wonts demand a supply. Nearly every soil will 
produce potatoes ; they may be seen growing almost from a barren rock, on 
the side of a mountain, and in flie bog, where the foot would sink many inches 
in the soil. Every cottage has its garden — its acre or half acre of land, attached ; 
and as the culture requires but a very small portion of the peasant’s time and still 
less of his attention, his labour is to be disposed of, or his time may be squaa- 
d^ed in idleness. He can at aU events — ^if his crop do not fail : i|nd 
he can pay his rent if his pig, md like himself, out of his garden, 

To decency of clothing and to any of the luxuries that make lifbStaibthiiig * 
more than mere ammal existence, he is too often a stranger. ^|ii||te]i^pieilt 
may be the parent of delight,” but it is not the nurse of dvilization ; and he 
who has no wants beyond £hose of the appetites he shares in common with the 
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brutes that perish/’ is not likely to advance his social and moral condition. 
On the whole, it is, perhaps, to be lamented that the use of Ireland’s root ” 
has been so universal in the country, and that the people have been so well 
contented with it that they have made no exertion to mix the potato with 
varied food. 


But matters are, as we have stated, improving in Ireland ; already, in a 
large proportion of the cabins, the potato has the accompaniment of meat and 
bread ; the butcher and the baker are receiving the custom that was, not long 
since, given exclusively to the whiskey shops. We refer, in a great degree, 
to our recollections, when wc describe the lower classes of the Irish as 
existing, almost universally, on the potato ; wo have known many families 
who very rarely tasted flesh or flsh ; and whose only luxury was “ a grain of 
salt ” with their daily meals ; wc do not speak of families in poverty, but of 
those who laboured hard and continually — ^the produce of whose labour 
barely sufficed to preserve them from utter want. Generally, however, 
they contrived to have a salt herring with their dinners ; this was placed in a 
bowl or dish, water was poured upon it, and the potato, dipped into it, obtained 
a relish. We shall have other occasions for describing the economy of the 
liibh cottage ; at present, we confine ourselves to illustrate this branch of it. 
The peasant usually has three meals — one at eight in the morning ; at noon ; 
and at seven or eight in the evening, when his woik is done. The potatoes 


are boiled in an iron pot — such as that 
represented in the print — they are strained 
in ** the bosket ” — ^pictured also ; from which 
they are thrown upon the table, seldom 
without a cloth, and around it the family 
sit on stools and bosses (the bos? is a low 



seat made of straw); the usual drink is 


buttermilk, when it can be had ; which drink goo^ round in a small " piggin ” 


a sort of miniature of the Euglisb p&il- This, the three-legged stool and 



the “ borrane,” are delineated in the 
annexed engraving. The borrane is formed 
of a scraped sheep-skin, drawn round a 
hoop; and is used instead of a sieve for 
winnowing com, fillings Sacks with grain, 
holding wool, when caided and ready &r this 
spinning-wheel, or the feathers — ^plucked 
t^ee times in the year from an unfintuniite 
gander and hlS wfres, and tometimes as a 
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lordly dish— though of inexpensive workmanship-^to hold the potatoes, 
ivhich constitute the family fare. 

The spade used by the labourers in Leinster is a kind of hybrid between 
the broad English spade and the " loy ” used in Connaught, and well suited to 
the purpose of digging soils which are not encumbered with Htono<( ; it is 
sufficiently broad to turn over a considerable portion of earth, and yet long 
enough to penetrate twelve inches; and being contracted to the breadth of 
about six inches at bottom^ it has enough of the wedge principle in its construe- 
tion to enter into the land without difficulty. The long, narrow spade, origi- 
nally designed for digging land full of obstructions, is the favourite implement 
in Connaught ; and also, but somewhat wider in its formation, in the southern 
portions of Munster. Much improvement, however, has been effiected in its 
construction almost everywhere. A long handle to the spade and the shovel 
is universally used in field labours ; a nativ e workman, from want of early 
familiarity with the peculiar sleight required in the use of the short-handled 
spade, which implement the Englishman finds so much more effective, fails 
very soon when he tries to labour with it; his back becomes intolerably affecti^d 
by the necessary stooping ; he throws it away as soon as he can, resumes his 
naturally upiight position, and is ready to back the long level against the 
short one — ^without undci standing the mathematical piinciplc very distinctly — 
for a day’s wages. Experience shows u% that the practised Englishman with 
his spade will dig up a larger area of laud in any given time thsin an Iiishman, 
or fill a cart with earth or coals, by means of his shoit-handled shovel, in a 
much less period ; yet the Irish labourer — ^unless he comes to woik in England 
— cannot be prevailed upon to make any continued effort in the use of the 
latter implement. 

Sir Walter Ealeigh’s connexion with Ireland, and more especially 
with Youghall, may be stated biiefly. He went over to Ireland, as a 
mere soldier of fortune, in 1579 ; the captain of a levy of troops sent from Eng- 
land to support the Lord Deputy, Grey dc Wilton, in subduing the rebellious 
Earl of Desmond *. Baleigh’s skill and intrepidity attracted notice; and his 
promotion was rapid ; he was rewarded with a grant of land, part of the for- 
feited estates of the Earl in the counties of Cork and Waterford ; the grant 
being confirmed to him by patent, dated the 16di Oct. 1686. About 
this period, and for some years afterwards, he resided at Youghall, and occa- 

* 1 he Earl of Detmond, of whom we shall have to speak hereafter, in visiting Kilmallodc, ** the Balbee of 
Ireland,** mas perhaps the greatest subject, at that time, in Europe. Besides hts numerous ussals, he had, it is 
said, 600 followers — gentlemen of his name and kindred At bis attainder, his confiscated estates amounted (o 
674,628 English acres, which were* paroolled out among the Queen’s soldiers as ffwai^s for eruihing the 
rebellion. 
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rionally at Lismore, where he founded a free-school ; and frequently visited 
the poet Spenser — at Kilcoleman Castle — whose friendship with the shepherd 
of the ocean Spenser commemorated in immortal lines A quiet life was, 
however, unsuited to the temperament of Raleigh ; and in 1602, he disposed 
of his Irish property to the famous Sir Richard Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork 
— ^thc deed of sale is dated the 7th December 1602. But there is more than 
suspicion that Sir Richard took advantage of circumstances, to induce 
Raleigh to part with his estate, which now forms the bulk of the Duke of 
Devonshire's property in Ireland, for a sum very fiur below its value, even at 
the period — ^about £1500 ; although it seems that Sir Walter subsequently 
rt'cc'ived other sums from Lord Cork — ^upon what ground does not satisfactorily 
appear. lu a letter written by the Earl of Cork to Mr. Carew Raleigh, Sir 
Walter’s son, dated January 16, 1631, his I^ordship defends himself against 
the charge of having overreached in the bargain ; alleging that he had paid Sir 
Walter the full value of what he owed him for his estate, which he purchased at 
a time when it was utterly waste and yielded him no profit ; and affirming that 
Sir Walter had expressed himself satisficnl in the presence of many witnesses, 
saying, ** If he (Sir Richard Boyle) had not bought my Irish land it would 
have fallen to the crown, and then one Scot or other would have begged it,” 
Sir Walter Raleigh sailed from Cork harbour on his last and fatsd voyage, on 
the 6th of August 1617, The descendants of the Earl of Cork still enjoy the 

* In his poem of “ Colin Clout’s Come Home Again/’ the poet Spenser thu»'*ipeaks of the visit of 
liHleigli to Kilcoleman 

** ■■ ■■ I I sate, os was my trade, 

Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hore , 

Keeping my sheep amongst the cooly shade t 

, Of the groen oldcis by the Mulla’s shore. 

There a strange shepherd chaunced to find me out, 

Whether allurad with my pipe's delight, 

Whose pleasing sound yshrilled far about. 

Or thither led by ehence, I know not right ; 

Whom when 1 asked from what place he came 
And how he hight, himself he did ycleop 
The diepherd of Uie ocean by name, 

And idd he come fiur from the main sea deep.” 

And again, he describes Sir Walter sitting beside him on the bonks of the Mulla listening to the innoie of 
his pipe— ^ 

” And when he heard the muiicke which I made, 

He found himselfe frill greatly pless’d at it ; 

Yet nmuling uy pipe ; he took in hand 
My pipe, before that amuled of many, 

And played thereon ; (for well that Iklll he cou’d) 

Himselfe oi skilfril in that art oi ony,^ 
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gveiter portion of the estates that once belonged to the renowned knight*.’* 
The history of the Earl, if his True Semembranccs ” can be credited, is one 
of the most singular upon record ; ho was bred to the law, but finding that 
" his employment would not raise a fortune,” he became an adventurer in 
Ireland, during the confusion incident to the Debmond rebellion, landing in 
Dublin, according to his own statement, on the 23rd of June 1583, ** with 
£27 Ss. in money, and two tokens which his mother had given him,” a limited 
supply of clothes, and a rapier and a dagger.” lie obtained a large share of 
the spoil divided among all who thought it worth the asking, and lived to see 
three of his sons ennobled — the Lords Dungarvan, (afterwards Earl of Bur- 
lington), Broghill (afterwards Earl of Orrery),and Kinalmeaky. After his father’s 
death, Francis Boyle was ennobled by Charles II. as Viscount Shannon, and 
Bobert Boyle, the philosopher, now distinguished by the epithet “ illustrious,” 
refused a peerage. The sisters of these noblemen married the Earl of Barry- 
more, Loid Digby, Lord Goring, Viscount Banelagh, Sir Adam Loftus, and 
the Earl of Warwick ; all distinguished characters in their time. 

The house in which Raleigh lived is still standing close to the church and the 
ancient wall of the town. It is, at pre- 
sent, in the occupation of Colonel Fount, 
who carefully preserves fiom injury 
all the objects that are associated with 
the memory of the accomplished and 
unfortunate knight f. It has, however, 
undergone modem improvements ” 

— ^the character of which was happily 
described by an aged gardener with 
whom we conversed : Ah, sir ! this 
was an ould ancient place — once.” 

I^e house is said to have been ori- 
ginally the residence of the wardens 
of the collegiate church ; but was 
probably altered to its present cha- 
racter — which closely appertains to 
thkt of the ordinary £iigli|||^or. 
house of the sixteenth century-— either by Sir George Carew or by Sir Bichard 

* The preient Duke*of De?oiuhife if the prepnetor of Youghall and Liimora , inhenkug in the ihmale 
lino through the Clifford family, to tho heireff of which uohle hue Loid Cork*! oldest eon. Greeted Earl of 
Uuihngtun m 1663, ifas mamod. 

t Ihe house is called ** Myrtle^ove,** from the luzurioos growth of the myrtlea, by wluoh It is twsily 
colored, some of which are between twenty and thirty fret high. 
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Boyloi both of whom resided there. -The walls are of ccouaderahle thickness^ 
and the whole of the interior is wainscoted with Irish oak ; the panels in the 
principal room arc black as ebony ; and it contains a chimney-piece, of oak also, 
reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, of very elaborate 
workmanship ; but the bad 
tohUi of former proprietors 
has defaced the other cham- 
bers of the suite by a coating 
of green paint. In the gar- 
den there is a group of four 
Jiged yew-trees, which tradi- 
tion states to have been 
planted by Raleigh ; and 
here it requii^es no stretch 
of fancy, at least, to believe 
that he has, many a time, sat, 
icdcl, and talked, or lolled 
in the summer time, di earn- 
ing of that £1 Dorado, in 
the vain search for which he saciificed his fortune and ultimately his life. 
Their tops are closely matted, as in the annexed print. 

In this’ spot, beyond question, has been often read portions of the Fairy 
Queen, long before the world became familiar with the divine conception — 

^ At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept’* 

For here, certainly, the immortal bard held commune with his “ deare friend’* 
and brother poet, whom he described as the summer nightingale • 

** Himaeife as skflfhl ta that art as any.” 

Here, too, doubtless, were composed some of those exquisite works which 
must have been the produce of ease and quiet, and have preserved the name 
of Raleigh for the honour of posterity. He is conspicuous in history as the 
noble and valourous knight” — a man of astonishing energy, who combing 
almost every variety of talent; whose acquirements in science were marvellous; 
whose heroic courage and indomitable perseverance are almost without parallel ; 
whose enterprise was unchecked by difficulties and unchilled by failure ; and 
who, while excelling in feats of arms and stren^ of council, surpassed idso 
in those arts whidi are the more exclusive produce of iNtirement and psace*"* 
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©tatory, plulosophy, politics, and poetry. It is impossible to Tisit this 
spot, in which his comparatively few days of tranquillity were spent, without 
a sigh for his unhappy fate. Historians have recorded some striking anecdotes 
of his bidvery and gallantry while in Ireland*. 

The ('ollegiate Church of Youghall is one of the most interesting churches 
m the kingdom Part of it is still used for service ; but a large portion is 
a rum, «md, we fear, olie of those which neglect is consigmng to utter 
destruction f. The east window is considered especially beautiful ; although 
Its efiect lb considerably impaired by being partially built up. It is divided 
into two dibtmct compartments, each consisting of two blight muUions, 
surmounted by open ciicular tracery, and terminating in a ticfoil orna- 
ment These compartments become one window by the outside line of 
then arches uniting in a common point over the double massive mullion, 
thub made the centre, and the intervenmg space is filled up by a Cdthe- 
iinc wheel. The nave is now used as the pariah church; it has ^i\ 
pointed arches, supported by pilasters, with tuo transepis and two side aisles 
In the south transept the great Earl ” of Cork is buried, beneath a monu- 
ment that was ercctc^d by him duimg his lifetime ; he is represented m armoui 
m a recumbent posture ; on each bide is a female figure knechng (his two 


* Oik. of UitBC aiitcdotts wc mn) quote Raleigh hiul been dinrtod to take pneonen the Ixiid Koclu 
and km ladvi end convey them to Coik , a task of uo oidinory diffiriiUy and dihger, for Roche wiia taftly 
tiiscuDccd m liH Hlroiig c mUe* and the loida ^cic beset with the troeqw of the lemichal oi Itnokilly, who 
had nutiu. of the dc*^ bir Waltei managed to avoid tlicm, and anivvd at the taatlo early m the morning, 
with a force of about ninotY unn , ** wlicrtupoii the townsmen, to the number of five hundred, immediately 
took lip ainia ** Tlic khighc marehtd diiectly to the gate, and desired to sjieak with the lord , which was 
agreed to, provided he would bnng With him but two oi throe of his tollowcrs. Tho gate being opened, he 
and six oi his soldiirs enlcnid, and after ho hud seen Loid Rochr and spoken to him, by degrees lialeigh 
coiitnved to chaw iii a considerable number of Ins men, and to take possession of Uu outworks of the caatle. 
1 Old Rochi) put tho best face lie could upon the matter,*’ and invited the captain to dine with him 
^fter dinner RaUigli mionned him of the purport pf his mission, when his lordship, finding excuses of no 
avail, " resolutely said he would not depart.*' But Raleigh, letting him know that he would take him hy 
force, he found there nos no remedy, and be and bui lady iot out m the journey, on a must rainy and 
Umpestuous night, and through a very loeky and dangerous way, wherel^ many of tlie soldiers wen severely 
hurt, and others lost tlieir artm Uuwever, the badness of the weather prevented their being attacked by the 
senosehal , and they arrived ssib in the city [of Cork] (a diftame of twenty miles) hv break of day, to tho 
gieat joy of the garnson, who were surprised tbst Raleigh had escaped so liazsrdeus an enterprise. 

f In Anbdale’s “ there » a singular acooont of its origin ; if this he, indeed, the stmetnre 

nforred to, of which theiw^MBu* doubt. It was founded in 1224, for Ftaneisoan friars, by Haunee FlO 
gorald lie was building a castle on the spot , the workmen who aero digging tho fenndations, on the eve o 
some fostivsl, requested a piece oi oiouoy to dnnk his health, whiili he desired las eldest son to give thein 
lustead of o\>eying the command, bo abused tho men , the act of diaobedienqe ■114 pMiliiiMiy eeraing W tfs 
father's ears, hi cliaiigerl hii plan, and built a monastriy instead of a castle, ac a pvmsignant to hn hair 
apparent To this monastery, Maurice Ifiti^tald, who had been Lord Justice of Irolaiad, StthsaqriOnUy rotlmd 
assumed ilio liahitof l3t Franas, died, and was interred within its walls Several other niembait gf 
pnnocly house of Desmond" are eotombed here 
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wiye$), and undeineath are figures of hia nine clfildren, irith dte dates otiMt 
several births. The church is full 
of curious and re ^or' able monu- 
ments; among which those of the 
Boyles and the Fitzgeialds are the 
most conspicuous. Wc have copied 
one — a sepulchral niche in the north 
wall, carved, and nchly adorned 
with trefoil ornaments, and contain- 
ing the following inscription, 

Jfutet 
Clomsi 
turning. 

Adjoining the church, and indeed 
forming a part of the structure, is 
a large square tower, now used as 
a belfey, but evidently a work oiigi- 
nally built for defence. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that Youghall, 
having been one of the strongholds 
of the Geraldines, was the scone of 
many struggles for power ; from time to time it was attacked, defended, and 
ti^en, the-mhabitants being driven out, in accordance with the policy of the 
victors. On the 29th of May, 1650, Oliver Cromwell embarked at YoughaU 
for England, after his extraordinary conquest of Ireland. 

Notwithstan ding its proximity to Cork, Youghall enjoys a flourishing trade ; 
a narrow bridge of great length Crosses the Blackwatef and unites the town 
with the County of Waterford. 

Having detained our readers so long at Youghall, we must conduct them 
somewhat more rapidly through tint nrious towns in the nortk of the county 
of CorL These are Fermoy and Hallow, on the river Blaokwatex^^^-^ 
exceeding beauty of this river we shall endeavour to describe in treating of the 
county of WateifOidr«<]last^^ Buttevant, Boueraile, Sjlworth, 

Glanworth, Newfnarketi and Kanturk; still further njirth Hitchelstowni qfit 
the borders of the county of Tipperary, and CharleviUeii on the borders of thO 
county of limerh^*. Fermoy, an obscure and insignificant village when 

• Or ite siSMMui cmOu kt ite SlttneU^ over vfaicli m ran aSbrd only to glaiiMt wo May nitMaiiM 
Ml Ih. N«a M* 4 teOftr odM of t'ini|lni|i, of nUtk th. MiMitaf 
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viote hi* history of Cork, nearly a hundred years since, became an 
iinportant town early in the present century in consequence of the exertions 
of Mr* Anderson, who had extensive barrack and mail-coach contracts with 
Ghiveminent ; his speculations were ultimately unsuccessful, and with the pros- 
perity of its founder that of Fermoy in some measure declined. Its extensive 
barraidcs, however, and its vicinity to the Cove of Cork, make Fermoy an 
important military station. Mallo^ has been styled the Bath of Ireland; 
it is a pretty and agreeable town ; its Spa has long been celebrated ; and it is 
much frequented by invalid visitors. On the banks of the Blackwater, and 
midway between the towns of Mallow and Fermoy, is the ruin of the ancient 
abbey of Bridgetown ; which contains several monuments of the once powerful 
family of Bochc. About a mile distant from the abbey is Castletown-Boche 
The Roches were barons of parliament so early as the reign of Edward II. 
And though fallen upon evil days,” the name is still honourably conspicuoub 
in the counties of Cork and Limerick. 

By the Commonwealth supiemacy, Maurice, Viscount Roche and Fermoy, 
was attainted and outlawed ; his estates, being of course forfeited, were parcelled 
among the soldiery of Oliver Cromwell, whose offer of a composition ” the 
loyal exile had refused. Subsequently, he obtained a regiment in Flanders, 
and suffered poveity in order that he might be enabled to share his pay with 
his king, Charles II. Eventually, Loid Roche was obliged to dispose of his 
commission on account of his debts ; and, at the Restoration, was naturally 
(heered by the prospect of regaining, with his honours, the property of which 
he had been depnved. Charles did not find it convenient, however, to 
recollect the liberal friend of his adversity; and Lord Roche would have 
perished of want but for the charity of the Duke of Ormond. The ingratitude 
of Charles 11. to his Iiish adherents, and the descendants of those who had 
died fightmg against the usurper, is among the darkest blots of his reign. 
Many of them had~as in the case of Lord Roche— endured not only privations 

tiiiditioiiaiy iMcdote » told — Thomw, Ewl of Doimond, had a ftvounte atewwd who often ** to<dc gtett 
libertiM with hit lord/’ and who, having laiued mtitatioiia to all the ehiefi of Munater with their fdllowaa 
to ipend a month at the caatle, filled It with giieata for iHioae entertamment the maater waa unprepared In 
a hw daya, proviaiona grew aearce and the Earl alanned at the danger of laonflcing hie itputation for muni- 
ficent hoapitality«^or *^hia pndo would not brook to let hii vuitora know the atmlt he wu in denaed a 
atmtagem to cave bii credit, and gave to hia lervnnti to aet fire to the caatle while the party waa 

out huntmg, and, of coune, to pretnuMi IRia eoneumed by aeeident. LueUly, tho atoward, who had been 
abaent, returned In time to reaoind the order, and when the Earl wended homeward ** with a heavy hewt 
expecting to aee Mogeely in flamea,” he waa met ^by a large prey of oem and cattle’* culBeie^t to mMit 
him and hu company fdr many montha. In thia tradition onginatod the **estiavigaat espedient,’* ii H hai 
been entically called, to which Sir Walter Seott retorted in Ms hoeutiikl fiction of the 
by making Caleb Daldentone bum, or pretend to bum, hia maaier’a caaUe, to avoid givti^ a leeeptloa to th* 
Marquia 



but want, to aupport hifl cause ; aad when he had the means of tewvedSaifg 
them-^ead of restoring to them their forfeited lands — ^he treated them with 
indifference or levity**^. The melancholy conclusion of the history of Lord 
Roche’s forfeiture we may illustrate by two anecdotes, for the truth of which 
we can Touch . — A Lady Roche was perfectly remembered by two or three 
old persons who haye described her to us, as begging charity through the 
streets of Cork in a tattered and faded court-dress. GBbe was then upwards 
of seventy, and was probably the lady whom Ardibishop Boulter recommended 
by his letter of the 22nd June, 1781, to the Duke of Dorset, as deserving a 
pension. Of the degraded state of the last Lord Roche, wc have been told that 
a gentleman travelling on horseback, in the early part of the present century, 
in the county of Tipperary, fell into the company of another gentleman, with 
whom he trotted for some miles along the road. Upon reaching the end of 
an avenue, the latter (a Mr. Croker) invited his fellow-traveller to his house, 
as it appeared probable that a storm, which had been gathering on the 
mountains, would burst in the course of a few minutes. The invitation was 
accepted j they rode up the avenue together, and to save time went direct to 
the stables. A tall, awkward fellow, half menial half sportsman in appearance, 
took their horses when they dismounted, and was addressed, more than once, 
by Ml. Croker, as my Lord.” On reaching the house Mr. Crokei’s guest 
inquiicd the reason, and was told that the stable-boy was an actual lord 
Loid Roche, who hung about the place, where he made himself very 
useful among the dogs and horses, and that he lived with the servants in 
the kitchen, but that liis pride of birth would not allow him to receive 
any wages. 

Castle-town Roche is associated with the early history of Edmund Burke. 
At this place he spent a considerable time ; so much, it is said, as five years, 
acquiring all that the village school-master could teach.” 

Buttevant, described by Borlace an old nest of abbots, priests, andfriars,” 
though formerly a place of note, dwindled into a mere village with the decay 
of its noble abbey. The name is said to have been derived from the war-cry 
— ^Boutez-en-avant— used by David de Barry, one of the early English 

* ThSNimBotimitliigioiDStofpMkihMrim&dipli^ th« basrtlsw •otwMiga j to Bipreii 
■oItm with the bold ipirit lo ctawclerirtk of their country. It » itetad th»t o Oolondl CooleUoe thttO 
tddnued the V”»g In reply to hli omtomiry taunt of imolcut oondolonoe* ** Wotao your nuijefty, I ook no 
compeuiation for tty tarvUMndloMtata your nuijoct^ , Itoo thta to your firtandi, ond to 

men In piritoalor, you giro nothing; and thot It ii your onomiei olono ufho reoelve tavour ond lewerd. For 
ton yoitt’ oerttatt, for nony voundm ond for tho total lo* of »y ootato^ I wk ^thing ; hut in tbo irto w od 
youth, ond In the bolief iittt 1 nuo •ooeriing the looiod oouio 4i Uhorty# I ^ 

of titt uwwpoi^fo »o btaik iwb ^ 
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^ ^ battles with tlie Irish \ 


of his tomb we aiiiiex a sketeh* 
Butteyant was anciently called 
Botham ; and by the Irish — a 
name which Spenser has recorded 
— KUnemuUagb ; it was surround- 
ed by a stone wall with gateways^ 
and was governed by a corporation. 
And, scattered among wretched 
hovels, may be detected many 
traces of its former consequence. 

Buttevant abbey must have been 
a pile of considerable magnitude 
and grandeur. Close to the en- 
trance is a large heap of sculls and 
bones, said to be the relics of those 
who fell at the battle of Knock- 
ninoss in 1647, between the army of the Parliament, commanded by Lord 
Inchiquin, and the Irish forces under Lord Taafc. In this encounter was 
slain the famous Sir Alexander McDonnell, whose sobriquet of “ Colkitto” 
has been embalmed in the verse of Milton — 



Why It IS hander, sir^ than Gordon, 

CulhUo, or Maodonmll^ or Galasp I’* 

He commanded the forces sent by the Marquis of Antrim to absist Montrose 
in Scotland, and after his return from that service was made lieutenant-general 
of the province of Munster, and gloriously fell with nearly all his gallant 
regiment of Scots Highlanders, who maintained their ground with the most 
desperate resolution against the Parliamentary troops 

Buttevant and its neighbourhood — ^its hills, its valleys, and its rivers — 
have been rendered classic by the pen of the immortal poet ; for Spenser not 
only resided at Kilcoleman — ^the ruined walls of which still remain as depicted 
by Mr. Crofton Crokcr — ^but here he composed his Fairy Queen, and made 
the surrounding objects themes of his undying song. Spenser first visited 
Ireland in the year 1580, as secretary to the Lord Deputy, Lord Grey 


* At iottanoe of tho vtlmo of loMIftdltioa, we may mention an aneedpie related to ui by a gentleman 
who inquired of hie guide what had oomiioned the aeoomulaaen of to mamy loulle and bonet at the antiuioo 
to Buttevant abbey. The reply/' he added, ** wee one of the molt li^ulout you can epnoikvo— 

Sir, 'twae a battle that Alexander the Great wat killed in, that wai fought hereabouti 1 inytbliqg be 

more abeurd than thuF’* he conduded, with an ab of triumph. Now we did not agree with Um bi hie 
opimen, and ventured to ehow our friend that the Ollietrum More " of Irieh tieditlom— eo wee Milton'e 

** Colkltto or Mecdoimel’' oeUid«**wei Ulenlly and cotreetly tn&dited, by hie guide, aiAleieodee theOmat. 


de Wflton; and diadiaiiged the dutm of die fdRce**<^btniied lor hitt Iqr 
the intereft of hie noble and gentle patron Sir Philip Sidne j—with ability 
and integrity. In 
168i,he returned 
to England. And 
in 1586, be ob- 
tained a grant — 
dated the ^th 
June of that year 
—of 8^028 acres 
of the forfeited 
estates of the Earl 
of Desmond, at 
the rent of £17 
139 6d. He re- 
ceived it on the 
Scune conditions 

as the other “ undertakers conditions which implied a residence on the 
property thus acquired, the policy of the Queen being to people the province 
of Munster with Enghsh fionilies. Spenser took up his residence at the casdc 
of Kilcoleman. Four years of happy tranquilhty here passed away, bearing 
for the world the glorious fruit of the first three books of the Fairy Queen. 
These he nonveyed to London, in company with his fiiend Sir Walter Baleigh, 
an d there published them. On his return to Ireland he married, as he tells 
us, a country lass of mean birth, whose name was Elizabeth. During the six 
years that succeeded, he wrote the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of the Fairy 
Queen, and printed an able and statesman-like view of the condition of Ireland. 
A dreadful calamity now awaited him— -the fatal corroboration of his opinions 
respecting the country. The Tyrone rebellion broke ont (in lli^98), his estate 
was plundered; Kilcoleman was burned by the Irish; in the flames his 
youngest child perished; and he was driven into England with his wife and 
remaining children— a poor and wretched exile. This affliction he never 
recovered 1 dying a year after, in an, obscure lodging in London, in extreme 
indigence, if not in want. 

Of Spens6r*s domestic life at Kilcoleman we know Httfe more than what he 
has recorded. The fire that destroyed his child no doubt consumed many 
valuable papers, and possibly the concluding books of the Fairy Quemi* ; 

DuaSrodxindVfsM. Wt W tam itfdag <»wr H, 

elMun smibVag «• to Utomda iMm 
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ilMHre dum mere rumour exists for believing that die ** lost books 
hwre been preserved^ andthat the manuscript was in the possession of a Captain 
Garrett Nagle within the last forty years. 

In the neighbourhood of Kilcdeman there are several objects to which 
Spenser has especially referred ; and we are justified in concluding that the 
country around him excited his imagination, influenced his muse, and gave 
being to many of his most sublime or beautiful descriptions of scenery. Mole 
that mountain hore/’ 

** And MnlU mine, whose waves I whilome tan^i to weep 
— ^the river and the mountain still endure, but the poet’s estate has long since 
passed into the hands of those who have neither his name nor lineage. The 
Awbcg or MuUa joins the Blackwater or Awmore, at Bridgetown ; into the 
Blackwater also runs the rapid Funcheon or Faunchin ; and a brook called 
Brachbawn, by Spenser styled the Molanna, which in the seventh book of the 
Fairy Queen he thus beautifully pictures — 

Far flxat die springs out of two marble rocks» 

On which a giovo of oslcs high mounted grows ; 

That aa a girlond seema to deck the looks 

Of some fair bndo, brought forth witli pompous shows, 

Out of her bower that many flowers strows ; 

So, through the flowery dales she tumbles down. 

Through many woods and diady coverts flows 
(That on each side her rilver channel crown) 

Till to the plam she come, whose vall^ she doth drown.** 

To the river Faunchin, also, the poet makes reference in the same canto — 

** So now her waves pass tbrongh a pleasant plain, 

Till with the Faunchm die herself do wed, 

And both combin’d themselves in one fair river spread.** 

To the MuUa, his own river, he often refers. We are compelled to acknow- 
"ledge, however, that the poet looked upon his residence at Kilcoleman as 
litde better than an irksome banishment ; the troubled and unsettled state of 
Ireland during the reign of Elisabeth, was unfttvourable to the ease and repose 
which he ardently desired; and it is not surprising that he should have 
handed down to us unequivocal proofii of his distaste of 1the people among 
whom he lived, by whom h^as regarded as the receiver of property robbed 
ft*om its true owners, witSfllom he had no sentiments in common, and whom 
he no doubt considered enemies eager fi>r his destructioB. 

Charleville is a poor town. It was so named by the Earl of Orrery, the 
Lord President of Munster, aa a compliment to Gharles 11., being before called, 

eunum turned fud^wflymniii lad ttarded nt by ta exrimiMion ” 1 know the mea Ihet has 9** fl» in 
inataat our brnrla with joy, lad im mmrtj adiod, wheiSf ** ^ Oh MaA dt, 1 haow the 

muthathw’em; ho Uvmat hM tfalm and fhe 



to use bis LordshipV eiiMresiioUi the heatlieiiidt wum of Batbgoganu** 
Here Lord Orrery resided and held his courts end ina&y curious tradidoiis are 
current respecting him, especially that which relates to the prophecy of 
Ezham, the quaker associate of William Penn, who, it is asserted, foretold the 
destruction of the EarPs residence by the Duke of Berwick in 1690. 

The small town of Newmarket is remarkable as the liirthplaoe of Curran, 
m 1760 ; we have been told that the Bev. Nathaniel Boyae, to whom he was 
bubsequently indebted for means to forward him in life, detected the embryo 
genius in some smart replies made by him, when lectured by the edergyman 
for playing at marbles in the church-yard. 

Mitchelstown is the property of the Earl of Emgston, whose magnificent 
seat, a modem castellated mansion, is in the imme d i ate neighbourhood. It 
was erected by Mr. Pain, an architect of Cork, recently deceased ; to whose 
skill, judgment, and experience the dty, and indeed the country at large, is 
very considerably indebted 

In the barony of Duballow and in the immediate neighbourhood of Kantuik, 
there lived, some years ago, a man whose power to subdue and control the vices 
of the horse was so extraordinary, that the account of it would be incredible, if 
the &cts were not home out by the testimony of many living witnesses. His 
name was Sullivan. His business was that of a famer. The Eev. Horatio 
Townsend, the author of ** A Statistical Survey of the County of Cork,^* 
describes him as an awkward, ignorant rustic of the lowest class.** He was 
known throughout the county by the sobriquet of the Whisperer **— the 
vulgar notion being that he whispered his commands into the ear of the a nimal 
he tamed. When sent for to exercise his skill, he usually ordered die horse 
to be taken into the stable, and after carefully closing the door, remained with 
the imims l about ten minutes. At the end of that time he led it fiirth, gene- 
rally placed his child upon its back, and him ride it about the stable^ 
yard. No matter how untractaUe had been the animal ooaunitted to his 
charge, its spirit was compieieiliy broken ; horses whicdi the boldest riders 
were unable to mount, the Vmm s^ths would not attempt to shoe, and which 
had been rmdered completely valnriess by vice, were restored to their owners 
as gende and tractable as lambs. The effect was almost always lasting; hit 
if the animal returned to its evil habits, a word or a look from its controller 
were, alone, necessary ; it knew and recognised the myUtsHo^ jnfiueiioe that 
had been exercised oyer it ; and trembled, as the hotse is said to do when ft 
encounters some preternsuiml ojlgcct, Mr. Townsend retatea nn heMwm of 
an experiment upon a tiioop home/’ so vicious as to be altegfdMs^’*noi^^ 

tbwr BMy tw iMtisfvd lam h# tnmiM 
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mA InkSHBlmnee tb wloch r^giiiiental discipline W totally fidled; and the 
WKte bean eyidonoe to ^^the complete success of the ait/’ from actual 
observation. 1 noted/* he adds, ** that the animal appeared terrified when- 
ever Sullivan either spoke to or looked at him.” We have heard similar 
frets related by several gentlemen of unquestionable veracity; one, R. O’Cal- 
laghan Newenham, Esq., of Cork, who has delineated and published the 
picturesque Antiquities of Ireland, informed us he had once a horse so vicious 
and untameable that, although an exceedingly fine and handsome animal, he 
had offered it for sale for four or five pounds. It had never been broke in ; no 
groom was able to mount it, and to get it shod was impossible ; having acci- 
dentally heard of Sullivan’s skill, he sent for him, and having agreed to pay 
him his usual fee of two guineas, in the event of success, the ** man and beast ” 
were locked up in a stable. At the expiration of a quarter of an hour the 
latter was led out by the former ; the nature of the Ruimnl was completely 
changed. Sullivan not only placed his little boy on its back, but actually 
under its feet ; made the horse lie down and rise up at command ; enter the 
stable and come forth at his bidding ; and made it manifest that for the future 
it might be consigned, without danger, to the care of the most timid lad of his 
manage. Mr. Newenham kept the horse in use for a year, rode it constantly 
himself, never found it in the least degree unruly, and eventually disposed of 
ik for fifty pounds. He stated to us, that when the animal was led out of the 
stable it was in a high state of perspiration— as if it had been ^ven rapidly 
for an hour— ^at it was quivering in every muscle, and seemed to have 
undergone some intense agony. Yet, neither in this instance nor in any 
other was there detected the slightest evidence that the animal bad been 
subjected to corporeal pain ; although the minutest scrutiny was of course 
frequently instituted. The means by which Sullivan obtained this extra- 
orj^inary power is still a secret, and likely to continue so ; for he died without 
divulgiiig it ; his son, indeed, pursued his frther’s profession, but with little 
or no success; he was either ignorant of the mode of proceeding, or unable to 
adopt it, S3|»d he is now, wo believe, also dead. Sullivan might have made a 
fortune if he could have been induced to exercise his art elsewhere; but 
nothing could tempt him to qxiit the miserable hovel in which he resided, to 
abandon the low society was his enjoyment, or to give up whiskey, 

the use of which abridged msMe. 

Passing through iho small and unimportant townof Millstreet, we return to 
Cork for the purpose cif ixmducting the touiist to the county of Kerry — fiM,by 
the inland road, which runs through Macroom ; and next, by the longer^ but 
more interesting route, along the coast, to Bantry and aiengarift 
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The river Lee, the Luvius of Ptolemy, from the mouth to its source, in 
the romantic lake of Gougaiie Barra — a distance of fifty-five miles from 
the city of Cork — ^is exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. It is less rapid 
than most of the Irish rivers, and its banks ore frequently wooded. The 
Lee is interesting, however, not alone from its natural advantages; it has 
associations with the history of the past — ^numerous castles, now in ruins, 
look down upon it, and many monasteries and abbeys skirt its sides. Among 
the most sti iking are the castle of Carrig-a-droid and the abbey of Kilcrea. 
Cairig- a- 
dioid Cas- 
tle 18 built 
on a rock 
in tlieLee. 

Although 
this pass of 
the river 
must have 
been one 
of imjior- 
tanco, the 
building is 
compara- 
tively mo- 
dern. In 1641, however, it was a strong fortress, and had the credit of 
bdfiling the arms of Oliver Cromwell. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Ross 
had gairisoned it with an army for Charles I. ; Cromwell despatched Lord 
Bioghill with orders to attack and scatter the Irish in this quarter ; and in 
the rout that followed — ^upon which the muse of Davenant has complimented 
his lordshij) — ^the bishop was taken prisoner. A free jMurdon was ofifered to 
him if he would piocure the surrender of the castle, which he appeared willing 
to do ; he was conducted to the walls, where, instead of calling upon the Irish 
to admit their enemies, he boldly adjured them to hold out while one stone 
remained upon another ; then, turning to his astonished guard, he yielded to 
his fete, ** whereupon he was immediately hanged.** Yet the castle was, 
soon afterwards, t^en by a very weak stratagem. The English drew 
towards it the trunks of trees, by yoking oxen to them, which the garrison 
perceiving, mistook for cannon, and presently began to parley, and sur- 
rendered upon articles.” 

Tradition states the castle to have been ejected by a Mac Cartby> to 
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please the lady O’Carroll/’ who de^|^ a residence on this singularly 
wild and beautiful spot. A legend, attributes its origin to a circum- 

stance still more romantic. A poor peasant, lame and hitfnp-backed, fell in 
love with the fair daughter of his chieftain, and piped il^eSpldr at the hope- 
less nature of his attachment. ani^ering by he suddenly 

heard the click click of the Leprehawn’s hammer seized the tiny brogue- 
maker, and compelled him to reveal the secret of the whereabouts of his 
treasure store. The little being not only endowed him with riches, but 
changed his awkward and ungainly form to one of manly grace; and the lovely 
Maiga was readily wooed, and easily won, by a stranger lich enough to build 
for her a noble mansion and to place the wealth of earth at her feet. 

The friary and castle of Kilcrea, both built by Connac, Lord of Muskerry, 
the one for the protection of the other, stand on the banks of the small river 
Bride, a mile to the south of the mail-coach road between Cork and Macroom, 
and about twelve miles west of Cork. They are highly intciesting and 
picturesque. The approach to both is over a long and narrow bridge, 
which appears to be as old as the venerable structures to which it 
loads. The castle is described by Smith as a strong building, having 

an excellent 



staircase of 
a dark mar- 
ble from bot- 
tom to top, 
about seven- 
ty feet high. 
The barbi- 
cans, plat- 
forms, and 
ditch, still 
remain. On 
the east side 
is a large 
field called 


the Bawn, the only formerly to great men’s castles, which places 


* For the preiait, it ii only necenaiy to lUte, tbat th« Leprebftwn— or Clunomn, or Lvrigidanri, or 
Lohenmaun, or Lmicoo n n t tort of mitonal fiury;i ckptble of being taken piuoner by mortal 
Tbe permn nrbo la Indiy enough to encounter bun baa the power to compel him to itimndir hia treaeun, 
provided be keepi hii oyea fixed upon tbe cunning ereatum, who generally aucoeeda in averting the of 
b» captor, and la then gone Iq an inatant. The Leprebawn la the br^e^makcr of the goed people/* 
and IS almost invariably found at work, with bii lapatone on hia knee. 
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were used for dancing, goaling, and such diversions ; and where they also 
kept their cattle by night, to prevent their being carried oflF by wolves or 
their more rapacious neighbours.” Much of this character it still retains, 
and the hand of time has been less busy with it than with others of its 
class. We rejoiced to find that its present owner keeps the gate care- 
fully closed, to prevent the entrance of unscrupulous intruders, who, in 
defiance of the Pooka by whom it is haunted, were in the habit of delving 
under the foundations in search of crocks of gould” said to have been buried 
there in ould times.” The fioor of the upper chamber, once the state room 
of the chieftain, is now overgrown with grass; and a pic-nic party were 
legtding there when we visited this relic of feudal strength and grandeur. 

In the friary, or, as it is usually, but erroneously, called, “ the abbey,” are 
interred the bodies of a host of the Mae Carthys, and among them that of its 
founder, who died of wounds received in battle, in 1494. A considerable 
poi tion of the edifice still remains. It is divided into two principal parts — 
the convent and the church — and retains the character of considerable magnifi- 
cence as well as of 
great extent. As 
in all the ancient 
churches, human 
bones arc piled in 
every nook and 
cranny, thrust into 
comers, or gathered 
in heaps directly at 
the entrance — a 
sight far more re- 
volting than affect- 
ing. The tower* of 
the church is still in 
a good state of pre- 
servation, and may be ascended, to the top, with a little difficulty. Bows of 
ancient elm-trees lead to the venerable ruin. The guide — a respectable elderly 
woman, whose shed (for, outside, it looked nothing more) was nestled down by 
the road-side, close to the entrance gate — ^was, as usual, very anxious to asoer- 
tain the motive of our visit to Kilcrea : — ^had we come to make drawings 7-*^ 
great many ladies and gentlemen came to make drawins.” She would get us 
“ a chair, and a table too, for the matter of thaf^ if wo waited them.” We told 
her we only desired to look about iis ; and euteruig a little gate, proceedod 
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down the fine avenue. The wall of ** mortal remainb ” we have noticed, we said, 
ought to be buried ; she shook her coifed head very gravely, and answered. 
It would be no use — ^they wouldn’t remain under ground I” ‘ Had she ever 
tried the experiment No — ^not she indeed — she knew better than that.” 

The poor woman’s demeanour was kind and good-natured ; keeping a little in 
the rear, ready with, a reply, and sometimes an apt and striking observation 
when it was least expected. The south, or altar end of the transept is lit by 
a large pointed window, the mullions of which, like those of every other 
window of this building, have been destroyed or taken away. It is most 
painful to those who venerate architectural remains, to sec them trodden 
under foot as they were here ; and as they invariably are in all such places* ; 
wc expressed this sentiment so warmly to each other as to win, at once, the 
heait, and, consequently, the confidence, of our guide. 

“ Why thin, good luck to you, sir, for that ; and it’s that Tray of thinking 
Pat Sweeny’s mare was, when she refused to carry the load of stones the 
villain rooted out of the arch, ma’am, to build a pig-sty, the irreverent 
nagref** ‘And the marc would not draw the stones?’ “ Bad cess to the 
step — only as fast as he filled the car, up with her heels and canted them every 
one out on the same spot ; there they are to this day.” ‘ Did you see her do 
it?’ “ Is it sec her do it ! and I care-taker here ! Oh no ! Pat would have 
been long sorry to let me catch him in it — ^let alone at such in^derin’ work as 
that — any way, it was before I was born.” If we had shown symptoms of 
disbelieving the sagacity of “ Pat Sweeny’s mare,” we should have scaled, 
at once, the old lady’s lips; which wc had no inclination to do. The 
Irish, in general, have very high veneration for whatever they consider holy ; 
and a sneer or a smile of unbelief at a favourite legend is a sore check to their 
enthusiasm. We arc always careful not to hurt their feelings by coldness or 
, inattention to their communications ; it is, after all, but a very small courtesy, 
which is amply repaid by the gift of all their information, and the warm 
blessings of their kind hearts. “ You may think that wonderful,” she said ; 
“ but I know what’s more so. A carpenter, who lived at a place called Ballin- 
collig, got so hard a heart, through being always with the soldiers, that at last 
he thought thcre’d be no harm in cutting down one of the ‘ ancient ould’ elm- 
trees in the avenue to deal boords of ; and ye see when a man sets about 
what’s not right, he does it in the night time. So he comes here with his sharp 
hatchet and a. bottle of whiskey in his pocket, to take his pick out of the trees. 
It was a fine moonlight night, and the stars dancin’ double in the waters of 

* These ruined ehurehee are favourite buriaUplacet of the peasantry ; and it is « common custom to make 
head-stones of fragments of broken pilUrs, mullion^ and (irelted work. 
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^ the Bride/ when he walked leisurely round and round the t;ree8^ and then 
at last fixed on one — ^the finest in it, which is ever and always the rogue’s 
choice. Well, without more ado, he pulled off his jacket and set to work.” 

** But you must have heard him ; you live so close to the avenue ?” was our 
natural remark. 

** It wasn’t mo that was care-taker then,” sho answered ; " but we never 
mind the noises of the place at night. Why there’s no end to the treasure 
seekers’ digging about the ould walls ; and we have no call to them ; for if they’re 
named off one place, they go to another. Well, he began ; but as thruc as 
that the sun in heaven is shining down its bames upon this blessed spot, so 
tluuc it is that where he struck the tree it spouted blood — ^purc blood up in his 
lieathinish face.” 

” Well I hope that was a warning to him ?” 

“ Bcdad it was ! The mark of the blood wa^ on his face for many a day, 
and the pure watcis of the Bride wouldn’t take it out. I heci’d he went to 
furrin ports, on a pilgrimage, before he was able to show a clone skin with 
any poor Christian in Ballincollig.” 

There’s many of the quality,” continued our guide, becoming com- 
municative in proportion to our attention, who seek afther the toomb of 
one Arthur O’Leary — I dare say you might hear tell of him ? ” 

** Oh yes ! ” was our reply ; “ Arthur O’Leary the outlaw.” 

“ Ay ! — so they called him,” she said, but I heer’d my father say, who 
often saw him when he crossed the back of that noble baste that cost him his 
young life ! I often heer’d him say it was hard times for the ould residenters 
when new men were put over their heads, and laws made to crush those that 
were bom on the land. — It was my father said it,” added our guide, in a 
quieter tone, thinking perhaps she had spoken more freely than wisely ; ** it 
was my father said it, and people are changed now.” 

We expressed our belief that they were changed for the better ; for that 
no man now would dare to Insult the poorest peasant in Ireland, as that high- 
born gentleman — ^wild and reckless though he was-— had been insulted ! 

God bless ye I Gk>d bless ye i” muttered the guide. That’s his tooml>, 
and there’s the description of himself. I’ve known that toomb taken in ' a 
round,’ often ; and many a stubborn knee bent by its side. I’ve seen strong- 
hearted men, in my time, cry bitter tears beside it.” She withdrew a little, 
and we read the inscription, engraved, on a plain, low, flat, stone— 

Lo t Ambus Lxast, asNasous, banmokb, bratb, 

SlAIK in BXS bloom, UlS Iff TB» HUBBLB GBAVB *.** 

* Thore tre two voij opiMMite itonn in rofertnee to the owor r and dMth ol tUi loniBKliAble mn ; both, 

howovor, agret lu dMoriblag him m ^^handfomo, gUiiiiouB, bmvr/' hi|^-ipliitad, '^luddou asd quiek in 
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We never saw a ruin so full of graves as KHcrea. Choir, cloister, aisles — 
every part is crowded. There are some other tombs worthy of notice within 
this extensive ruin — ^where we have lingered long, and must remain a little 
longer to note an old and remarkably handsome woman, who was praying, 
very devoutly, in a small dilapidated chapel at the right hand, near the 
entrance. There was something so meek, so humble, and withal so earnest 
in her face, upturned as it was to the heavens while the rosary trembled in 
her fingers, that we asked the guide who she was. 

" A poor thraveloTf God help her, and nothing else,” was the reply. At 
the instant it began to rain, and one of us was glad to take shelter in the 
guide’s cottage, while the other proceeded to inspect the ruins of the castle. 

We have been in many Irish cabins ; yet, perhaps, never in one so neat or 
so well-ordered, as the little one that crouches by the entrance gate to Kilcrea. 
The earthen floor was clean — ^the deal table white — ^and a pretty kitten was 
lapping milk upon it, who looked both sleek and happy ; there was a half 
partition opposite the door, where the bed was placed ; two coops filled with 
speckled chickens ; a dresser heavily laden with crockery ; two chairs, and a 
stool ; completing the furniture of the room, in which there was barely space 
to turn round. W e almost wished to have been benighted in such a cottage ; 

quarrel and jealous for the honour of hie religion. One itor) goes, ihal a horse of O’Leary’s having beaten, 
in a race, the hone of a Mr. Morris, the latter cltutned it ; tendering, m an insulting maklier, its price upon 
the nce-courae : — ** Papist, five pounds for your horse” (by the 7th of William III., chap. 5, Roman Catholics 
were disabled from having or keeping a hone eiceoding five pounds in value). A quarrel ensued, and O’Leary, 
with threats of vengeance, mode his escape. It is said that a magistrate was found upon the spot, who by a 
summary proceeding proclaimed O’Leaiy an outlaw, while the echo of his horse’s hoofs was ringing in tho air, 
and that bo was immediately followed by a band of soldiers. Otben say, that ho rode about the county for 
some months, ormod at all points, and protected by the peasantry. Hunted by the military, ho had distanced 
them, and, as he thought, was in safety within sight of bis own house, when, in the spirit of hii natural daring, 
he turned round and waved his hat to his pursuers. His triumph was short ; a bullet from the musket of 
a raw recruit, tho first it is said he ever fired, laid him dead upon the road. Morris wu tried far the murder 
ahd acquitted. A short time afterwards bo was shot at, ’’in bis lodgings near Hammond’s Marsh,” by the 
younger brother of O’Leaiy, who succeeded in escaping to America. This circumstance took place in 1773. 
Another verrion of the story hat been furnished us by a friend intimately acquainted with the neighbourhood in 
which it oecorred ; and it illnitrates the wild and recklMs character of the Irish gentlemen of tho period. 
O’Leary waa remarkable for many personal qualities, for monly beauty and great strength ; had nnrivalled 
dciterity in athletic ezerdacs, and courage approaching to madness. He engaged in a mortal feud with 
one of the neighbouring gentry ; which originated, as stated by our informant, not in a dispute concerning a 
horse, but in a senflie for priority in ^Mining a goblet of water which an old woman handed to them at a 
spring near Mount Massey, called the SpF For the asMult, 0’l.cmry was indicted, and bound to stand his 
trial ; but he failed to appear, and resisted the recoveiy of bis reeognixances, which were estreated. A writ of 
outlawry consequently (jistied against him ; and be went abroad for a time. On his return he made no 
attempt to conceal himself, but frequented fairs and markets, armed, and bidding ostentatious defisnoe to bis 
enemies. The feud with his old sdversary was renewed, and it became evident that one of the opponents 
would inevitably day the other. A pvty of soldiers were stationed to arrest 0’I.osry near bis house; he 
sallied out to meet them ; several diets were ezchooged ; when ” a little soldier,” a raw recruit, cohered him 
with his piece, saying, ” Vm sure to hit him now,” pulled the trigger, and O’Leary fell dead. 
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to have sat with the guide by the blazing faggot> and heard the tales — off the 
tales she could tell of the old abbey in its glory. She wanted us very much 
to have some milk, or an egg ; — she knew it was fresh, and she could either 
roast it in the embers or boil it in a minute. She had a cake of griddle 
bread — ^there it was — ^if she hadn’t made too free, would we have a bit of 
that? Having offered us everything in her cabin, we at last prevailed upon 
hei to sit down. She forthwith pulled out her knitting, and we inquired 
what she knew of the woman we had seen in the abbey. 

Ah tliin,” hlie said, my heart aches for that poor wuUy woman, though 
I never set eyes on her till four or five days ago, when she came here one 
morning faint and fasting to finish a round she’d undertaken.” 

“ (joing from abbey to abbey to pray for remission of her sins ?” 

“ Not her own sins,” she replied, but, poor thing, here she is coming in 
out of the rain ; she laves me to-morrow.” 

“ Does she lodge with you?” 

We give her the length and breadth of herself, at night, on a lock of straw 
under the table ; and, sure, neither me nor mine* will ever miss the bit or the 
sup the Lord allows us to have for such as her.” Oh, what lessons of loving* 
kindness arc to be learned in Irish cottages ; hospitality without display, and 
that true generosity which takes from its own necessities to relieve the neces- 
sities of others ! 

We at once observed that the woman was superior to the generality of her 
class ; she was neatly clad ; her cap was white as snow ; and a broad black 
riband fiistcned round it indicated an attempt at mourning. We had asked 
her how she intended to return, and her simple answer was the Lord will 
raise me up friends to help me on the way ; sure, hasn’t He helped me 
homewards already?” she added, as she looked on the silver we had given 
her, " praise be to His holy name, that cares for the widow and the fatherless ! ” 

You’ve had a busy time of it lately,” we said, as she entered the small 
cabin, and with a meek curtsey took the seat we insisted on her taking — 
“ a very busy time of it lately ?” 

" I have, praise be to Him who gave me the strength to get over it ! a very 
busy time ; it’s a long journey from Kenmaxe to Kilcrea, a wearisome journey ; 
and a wonderful thing to be climbing the mountains; it’s a fine thing too, my 
lady— for somehow one feels nearer to the Almighty. I thought the life 
would leave me before I got over the ^ Priest’s Leap,’-Hhat is a wonderftd 
mountain intirely — don’t suppose there’s many higher than Mot in the 
world.” 

” And why did you undertake such a journey ? you seem old.” 
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I am oldj my lady — three score and eight yeai's at the least ; — ^but God 
fltB the back to the burden; and the limbs to the mountain steep. I wouldn’t^ 
for all that, have took it, only for a reason I had ; you see, ma’am, since you’ve 
been so good as to ask — ^you see, afthcr the will of the Lord had taken from me 
my husband (the heavens be his bed), and my poor boys, He left me one little 
girl — a delicate, gentle creature — and though she was my own cliild, I may 
say, a handsomer or a better girl never brought the sunshine to a lone widow’s 
cabin. Oh, but her goodness was past telling. When I closed my eyes as if 
asleep, I was sure to hear her voice praying for me — ^when I opened th(»m 
in the morning, she was there beaming blessings on me. She was so handy ! 
Such a fine scholar too ! The brightest girl, the schoolmaster said, that ever 
stood at his knee. Well, ma’am dear, every true crown has its cross. My 
little girl’s love was sought by many, but won by a young man respected by 
no one, though chose by her. * Alley,’ says 1, ‘ if you marry Laurence Daly, 
you’ll break my heart.’ ‘ Mother,’ she says, throwing her arms, wliite as a 
wreath of snow, about me, ‘mother,’ she says, ‘I’ll never do that.’ My 
mind was as light as a feather at first, for I knew she’d keep her word. Bui 
oh, my grief I to see her wastin, and wastin, — dying in the sight of my eyes — 
to sec that, almost took the life from me. She made no complaint, but fell away 
like the blossom oft the bough of a summer tree ; and 1 could not bear to look in 
her faded face ; and I says, ‘ Alh‘y,take him — ^take liim, avouracen ; and fiom 
this day out I’ll never say a word aginst him.’ In less than a month from them 
words she was blooming as a rose; in another — she was his wife! ” The ^mor 
woman covered her face with her hands, and wept bitterly. “ His love,” she 
continued, “never, to say, turned ; and he was gentler to her than he could bo 
to any other thing ; and if he had kept from meddling with what didn’t concern 
him, all would have gone well enough; but he got into trouble — sore 
.trouble — and the end of it was, that three years after they were married, he 
was in the jail at Tralee, and my poor child — ^my poor Alice — ^at the feet of 
every one in the county that could help her to pass a word through the iron 
bars or get her a look at him. Now wasn’t it strange ! — she was as pure in 
the light of heaven, as pure as unfallcn snow ; and she knew he was guilty. 
She would not even deny it — ^for the thought of falsity wasn’t in her — and 
stiU her love grew strong the greater grew his trouble. It isn’t for mo 
to tell what she went through. Before the first blush of morning she’d 
be on her knees at prayer; and, I’m sure, for six weeks that passed betwixt 
his taking and trial, the rest of sleep was never on her eyes for five minutes 
together. I asked her, when the day came, for the love of God and of me, 
her broken-hearted mother, not to go to the court-house, but she would— 
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and she did. She clung to mj side in the crowd, and I felt her heart beating 
against my arm ; I dar’n’t look at her, and she kept crushing closer and closer 
to me until the trial began, and then she gathered strength and stood upright, 
at once. AH along, her husband denied that he was in it at all, when the great 
harm was done ; and two or three more boys stood up for the same. ^ There,’ 
said the Counsel for the crown, pointing to my poor Alice, ' there’s his own 
wife — ask her where her husband was that nigid' Every one cried shame; 
and the Counsel for the prisoners said it was contrary to law to question a man’s 
ovTi wife ; but before 1 could get at the rights of it. Alley, throwing her arms 
round me, muttered, ^ Mother, take me away— I can’t tell — can’t tell ! ’ 
With that a neighbour’s son, who had loved my little girl all her life 
a’most — a fine follow ho was, though she never would hear to him, and with 
a good cliaractor, and of decent people, that wouldn’t look at the same side 
of the road with l^aurence Daly — sttqjs out at once, with his cheeks reddened 
.ind his eyes like diamonds, and says he, 'Hear me,’ says he, 'I can swear 
where he was that night; and no one who knows me, will think I favour Larry 
Diily.* Between supporting Alice, who fell in a faint on my bosom, not 
knowing what was coming, and knowing myself that the boy had good cause to 
spite Laurence, I thought my senses would lave me ; and then my blood ran 
cowld te the heart, and my brain felt as if afire ; for I heard him sworn and 
prove an alibi for the prisoner. When it was over, his check was like the 
cheek of a corpse, and no light was in his eyes ; he came forward to the outside, 
where Alice, come a little to herself, and understanding her husband was 
safe, was crying, like an infant when it first draws in the air of a sorrowing 
world ; he made the throng keep back, and afthcr looking at her for a minute, 
he whispers, 'Alice, live, avourrueeu; live and be happy, for to save you I’ve 
done what an hour agonc I didn’t think 1 could have done. I’ve sinned my 
soul, Alice, for you ; so live, and God bless you.’ I’ve heard of the love of 
many a man, but I think that bates it aU ; and though what he did was 
not right, still he did it for pure love of my child ; — love, without any feeling 
in it that could make a blush rise to the cheek of a married woman, or cause 
the pang of shame at her heart ; and that’s a wonderful thing to say. But his 
love didn’t end here. I was going home from Laurence’s cabin, and after 
seeing them happy together once more, and he making all the good resolutions 
a man always makes, at the first goin’ off, afther getting out of trouble, and the 
children so glad, poor things, to have their father again ; and as I was going 
on, just at the end of the boreen, 'Mrs. Lawler,’ says a voice, (you’ll estcuse 
my telling his name) ' Mrs. Lawler,’ he says, ' afther to-day, I can’t stay in the 
place. Who knows, but Laurence is so odd tempered, he might mistrust his 
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wife, knowing as he does that I petjured myself to make her happy. Those 
that ar*n’t what tlicy should be, often think bad of others ; so I’ll go to America, 
Mrs. Lawler, and mind the last prayer I’ll brathc in Irish air, will be for Alice.’ ” 
Aigain the old woman wept ; it was some time before she added, And I 
saw him no more.” I begged of her to continue. " It’s soon ended now,” she 
said, and not much to tell ; but the poor have more trials than the mere want 
of food, and I’ve often thought that when the rich and the stranger laugh 
at their rags, or turn from them in disgust, they don’t think that maybe the 
heart beating under them has a dale of feeling. 

Well, as I said. I’ll soon be done now : Alice, my poor child, every one 
saw she was going, and yet the darling, she talked for evermore of taking ^ a 
roimd;’ and I used to talk to her, and tell her what sin had she to answer for 
to put that in her head, and she’d only smile ! Oh then, but the smile upon 
patient lips is scalding to the heai't to look at: Oh, God forgive me for having 
wearied Him with prayers to leave the angel he was winging for heaven a 
little longer over her children — and to close my eyes — and Laurence, poor 
man I he was sorry too, and so loud in his grief that it shook her spirit. The 
priest had been with her, and said to me as he was going out, ^ Take comfort, 
for it’s a great privilege to have reared up a child for heaven ; I wish we were all 
as sure of it as she is.’ After that I went in, and she told the people she wanted 
a few words with her mother ; they cleared out of the little room at once ; 
and her voice was so thin I could hardly hear it, and her breath on my cheek was 
cold as the first breath of the new frost upon the air in harvest ; ‘ There’s one 
thing,’ she whispered, * though his reverence says it’s no harm, that’s heavy 
on my heart — it’s a debt — if I could have lived to pay it I should die easy.’ 

“ What debt, deal*? I asked. 

‘You remember that day, mother ? ’ 

. “ Ay, sure, I said. 

“ ‘ And what he did ? ’ 

“ Yes darling, it’s not easy forgot. 

“ ‘ He sinned his soul.’ 

“ The Lord above is merciful, and will forgive him, I pray night and day, 
I made answer. 

“‘He was nothing to 49 more than a neighbour’s child,’ she went on, 
‘ and for all his love I never gave him a good word ; yet mother — ^mother^ 
he peijured himself for my sake.’ 

“ The Lord is mercifrd, I said again ; what else could I say ? and sure it 
was the truth any how. . 

“ ‘ Yes, I know that, but I made a vow, that night, to make my rounds at the 
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holy Abbey of Kilcrea^ so that the sin might be taken off him through my 
means. Oh mother, that is denied me, and I must die with it on my soul 
— I can’t get rid of it.* 

^'No, avoumecn, no, I said ; the way is long, and I am old and poor, 
but by the blessing of the holy saints Fll take off yer vow : I’ll do for you 
what, if the Lord had spared you, you’d have done for yourself.-^! made 
the vow on my knees. 

^ Oh my mother, my mother, my mother ! ’ she said, as if a new life had 
sprung in her, and then faded, faded, fstded. She was gone — ^before Laurence 
and the children could catch her last breath ; but she died happy, and so shall 
I now, for I’ve done all she would have done.” 

Between IGlcrea and Macroom there arc several ruins of castles, once the 
strongholds of the Mac Sweenys, powerful chieftains, although feudatories to 
the lords of Muskerry. On the high road, it is stated on the authority 
of Smith, there was a stone set up by one of the family, who were 
anciently famous for hospitality, with an Irish inscription, signifying to all 
passengers to repair to the house of Mr. Edmund Mac Sweeny for entertain- 
ment.” The historian adds that, in his time, the stone was still to be seen 
lying in a ditch, where it had been flung by a degenerate descendant, 
who, according to popular belief, never throve afterwards. Townsend 
also describes an Irishman of the same class, whose residence was nigh to 
Mill-street, in this district of the county. He was the chief of his clan, and 
was known only by the name of O’Leary ; to have addressed him by the term 
Mister ” would have been a mortal offence. He was one of the last who 
kept open house to all comers ; ” had food and drink and lodging for all who 
asked it ; and although his cellar was well stocked with wine, it never knew 
the protection of lock or key, for, as he used to say, nobody had occasion to 
steal what any one might have for asking.” It derived security, however, 
from other causes — from deference to his sway and respect for his person, 
both of which were uxiiversally felt and acknowledged within the circle of his 
influence. His appearance was always sufficient to maintain order at fairs and 
meetings, and to suppress disturbances, without the aid of soldier or constable. 
He is said to have possessed some admirable requisites for a maintaining of 
the public peace, being a very athletic man and always car^rying a long pole, 
of which the unruly knew him to be no churl.* 

* The of the Mm Siraeiiy ud tlio O’Leiry, ii liowoTor odlpMd by that of oaoUiw Iriih oMP 

tain, tho aneortor of the O'SuIUmbo, o nee of nrhom tbo leg^id wya ^ NulU awnno, libonlii, 
genenlif, ot^ue unliremUa, qum 8uUiTanaa.’* The same la aa&d to hoTO originated ftniit the fel1oiria| eifr 
eumatance. Then riwnced to arrive in Inkad, fiom Albany, a OBe-cyed Ikuld, who waa aloe abnd, Mined 
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The town of Macroom, twenty-four miles west of Cork^ is situate on the 
SuUane — river which^ for extent and beauty, rivals the Lee. The castle of 
Macroom is very ancient, or rather parts of it are of very remote antiquity, 
for it has undergone many of the chances and changes incident to the civil 
wars. It was converted by its late proprietor, Robert Hedges Eyre, Esq., one 
of the last of the good old Irish gentlemen,’* into a comfortable mansion ; 
and it is not now easy to distinguish the ancient irom the modem portions 
of the building. It consists of one huge square of masonry— -the mere keep — 
with embattled parapets ; but the hand of taste is not very apparent in the 
iterations it has undergone to convert the ancient fortalice of the O’Flynns 
into a dwelling-house of the eighteenth century*. 

From Macroom to Killarncy the road is by no means picturesque ; it 
passes along the banks of the river SuUane, and through the small viUage of 
Ballyvoumey, almost the only congregation of houses in the route. It 
runs, however, within a few yards of the singular castle of Carrig-a-pooka, 
built, according to Smith, by the Mac Carthy of Drishane, and placed 
on the summit of a soUtary rock, so steep as to render caution necessary in 
climbing it. It is now a single tower, and never could have been much more 
for it almost covers the rock on which it stands. 

A visit to the castle affords us an opportunity for introducing to the reader 
one of the fairy legends of Ireland — ^the legend of the Pooka. 

Of the malignant class of beings composing the Irish fairy mythology— and 
it is creditable to the national character that they are the least numerous— the 
Pooka excels, and is pre-eminent in malice and mischief. In form he is a very 
Proteus, — gcncraUy a horse, but often an eagle. He sometimes assumes the 
figure of a buU ; or becomes an ignis fatuus. Amongst the great diversity of 
forms at times assumed by him, he exhibits a mixture or compound of the 
• calf and goat. Probably it is in some measure owing to the assumption of the 
latter figure that he owes his name ; pue being the Irish for a goat. Golding, 


Levawn. lie wai hotpiublj received by Eoehy — chief of hie name and nation— who had alto but one eye. 
When the Druid wot departing from the cattle, he refuted all the lich gifts oflbied to him, but demanded fiom 
hit host a present of hit only eye. EocUy, impelled by generotity, at once tore it from the tocket and bestowed 
It upon hit avar^out gneat There happened, liowever, at the time, to be a holy man residing with tlie 
outnged Eoeby ; and he, indignantAaudi ingratitude, prayed that the Dniid'a eye might depart from ita 
place, and, together with hit own wSime the property of Eoohy. Tbo prtyer was heard — the chieftain 
became instantly the potaettor of t^o eyea and the Droid hjft the cattle, for ever blind. Hence Eoefay 
and hit potterity obtained the name of ** Sull-Levawn''— Levawn*t eye. 

* Daring tlie life-dme of Mr. Hedges Eyre, it wot impottible for the inn at Macroom to pmpper; for, 
whenever a coatomor arrived, if bit manner denoted him to be a genUemaa, a metNnger iMu|ton in bit 
clinmber, with ** emnpUmenta, Ac ,*1uid a room waa prepared for him in the cattle ; ” pirtlcular Ig^gigtiQiie 
being given not to tup before Ui removal. Since the death of the generoui and hotpitoble fentfoman, the 
inn hat aatumed a more stirring aapeot, and It likely to have employment for both cook and houtenudd. 
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in his translation of Ovid^ describes bim by name, in a character of which^ 
the goat forms a component part 

The country where Chymecra, that Mine Pouk, 

With goatish body, lion's head and breast, and diagpn’B tail." &c. 

And Spenser has the following lines : — 

Ne let the Poukb, nor other evil spirit, 

Nc let mischioroos witches with their charms, 

No let hobgoblins, names whose sense we know not, 

Fray us with things that be not." 

Ihc Poukc or Fooka means literally the evil one ; playing the puck,’* a 
common Anglo-Irish phrase, is equivalent to ‘^pla3ring the devil,” 

There are many localities, favourite haunts of the Pooka, and to which he 
has given his name, as Drohid-a-Fooka, Castle Pook, and Carrig-a-Podl^K 
The island of Molaan, also, at the mouth of the Kenmare river, is a bhoMa 
site whereon this malignant spirit indulges his freaks. It is uninhabited, 
cl 11(1 is dreaded by the peasantry and fishermen, not less because of its gloomy, 
rugged, and stem aspect, than for the tales of terror connected with it. 
I'he tempest wails fearfully around its spectre-haunted crags, and dark objects 
are often seen flitting over it in the gloom of night. Shrill noises are heard, 
and eries, and halloos, and wild and moaning sounds; and the fisheihien 
benighted or forced upon its rocks may often behold, in the crowding giJphpe 
wliich flit «around, the cold faces of those long dead — the silent tenants, for many 
years, of field and wave. The consequence is, that proximity to the island is 
religiously avoided by the boats of the country after sunset, and a bold crew are 
they who, at nightfrU, approach its haunted shores. 

The great object of the Pooka seems to be to obtain a rider; and then he 
is all in his most 
malignant glory. — 

Headlong he dashes 
through briar and 
brake, through flood 
and fell, over moun- 
tain, valley, moor, 
or river, indiscrimin- 
ately; up or down 
precipice is alike 
to him, provided he 
gratifiai tile malevo- 
lence tilat aeems to 
inspire him. He 
bounds and flies over and beyond them, gratified by the distress, and utterly 
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reddeti and ruthleM of the cries^ and danger and Buffering, of the luckless 
wij^ who bestrides him. As the Tmna Geolane,” or Will o’ the Wisp, 
he lures but to betray ; like the Hanoverian Tuckbold,” he deludes the 
night wanderer into a bog, and leads him to his destruction in a quagmire or 
pit. Macpherson’s spirit of Loda is evidently founded on the tradition of 
the Pooka; and in the Ficnian Talcs he is repeatedly mentioned as the 
" Fuka (gruagach, or hairy spirit) of the blue valley.” 

The English Fuck is a jolly, frolicsome, night-loving rogue, full of arch- 
ness, and fond of all kinds of merry tricks, a shrewd and knavish spirit,” as 
Shakspeare has it. But he is, nevertheless, very probably in his origin the 
same as the Irish Fooka ; as, besides the resemblance in name, we find he 
has not at all times sustained his laughter-loving character; but, on the 
contrary, exhibited unquestionable proof of his Irish affinity or descent. For 
this we have the poetical authority of Drayton, in his “ Polyolbion.” 

This Puck seems but a drearoiu^ dolt. 

Still walking like a ragged co//. 

And oft out of a bush doth bolt, 

Of^purtiose to deceive us. 

And, leavmg us, makes us to stray 
Long winter nights out of the wa} ; 

And when we stick in mire and cl.i}. 

He doth witli laughter leave us 

The early English adventurers imported to the Irish shores, their softened 
version of the native Fooka under his Saxon appellation of Puck, and have left his 
name to Fuck’s rock near Howth, and Puck castle, a romantic rum in the 
county of Dublin. 

An ancient chronicler, at Bantry, related to us the adventures of many of 
his friends, as confirmation strong,” to support his assertion that a Pooka 
haunted his own neighbourhood. ** He knew two boys who, on their way to 
a midnight mass — ^rather fresh — ^met a horse ; let’s get on his back, says one ; 
wid all the veins, says another ; so they got up ; and och ! murdher, didn’t he 
give ’em a ride ; laving them next morning twenty miles from their own 
door.” This however is the only instance, within our knowledge, of the 
spirit being encountered by more than one at a time. On our venturing to 
hint that the &ct was un|(|||sl, we were met at once by an answer, ** Sure 
weren’t the both of ’em brokers.” Another friend of the old man’s going 
through a norraw pass, heer’d ahorse coming along at a fiut gallop ; and drew 
up to let him pass ; when he heer’d a voice by his side say, ' lien ’ — that’s lie 
down — ^ here’s the Pooka coming ;’ and sure enough he saw the baste with his 
eyes and nose flashing out fire. So the boy turns round and says, * Who 
aie you ’—thinking ’twas a fellow Christian that gave him the warning. 
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* Pm the Lanian Shee/ says the* voice. Now wasn’t if queer that 
spirit should be afeard of the Pooka?<^but you see they weren’t fri^ida 44^ 
aU at all.” 

The highest of the Galtee mountains, called the Galtee More, and some^ 
times Dawson’s seat, rises over a gloomy lake which is said to be thie residg|ce' 
of a Pooka, who is believed to be chained at the- bottom, and^ only perm|pKr 
to make excursions upon state occasions. The lake is believed, to this 
day, to possess, in consequence of its terrible inhabitant, the three following 
properties : — First. It is unfathomable ; an attempt was once made to sound 
it, and, from the descriptions of the people, it appears that the regular process 
was adopted, yet no line could be found that would reach the* bottom^ 
Secondly. The warmest day in summer, let the lightest hYeeze arise, and the 
cold about the lake will be intense. Thirdly. Although the lake does not 
appear of great extent, yet no stone could ever be thrown across it. We have 
Ijctird that a famous stone-thrower from Clonmel, who could throw a stone 
from Fairy HiU to the other side of the river — a much greater apparent 
distance than the extent of the lake — ^attempted to throw a stone across the 
watery habitation of the Pooka, but.Uke all other stones, it did nof go beyond 
the centre, and then fell powerless into the dark waters. There is a tradition 
that one of the Dawson family (whose mansion is within view of the lake) 
once attempted to drain it. Accordingly every thing was prepared, and the 
engineer and labourers set actively about the work ; but they had not gone 
far with it when a sudden light shone around them, and on looking towards 
the direction from whence it came, they saw the mansion of their employer 
on fire. They immediately all ran to the spot to extinguish the flames, 
but on arriving at it, the fire instantly vanished, and the place exhibited 
no appearance of having received any injury. They returned to their work, 
but immediately the flames burst out from the mansion again ; and, on their 
once more coming up, the illusion as instantly vanished. This having been 
repeated several times, they at length relmquished their purpose, taking 
the hint that the Pooka would not have the secrets of his prison- 
house ” explored. — Such is the tradition current to this day in the glen of 
Aherlow. 

Of the pranks of the Pooka, as will be imagined, many amusing stories are 
told by the peasantry ; all generally, however, having nearly the same termina- 
tion : — And, plase yer honour, I found myself in the morning lying in a wet 
ditch; and it couldn’t be the drop I tuk; for, barring a few glasses at a nei|^- 
bour’s, I didn’t drink a drop at all at all, all day*” 

One of these stories, living more than the usual point, we shall repeat, 
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as neaxly as we can. in thc'words in which we received it ; only regretting 
that we have it at second-hand, being unable to record the fact on better 
authority, in consequence of the decease of the actual adventurer. 

** It was, ye see, sir, my cousin, Jerry Deasy, that done the Pooka ; and 
that’s more than e’er another boy can say, betwixt this and the Causeway. A 
hearty chap he was ; there wasn’t the Ukos of him at fair or pattern, for breaking 
the heads of the boys, and the hearts of the girls, and the backs of the horses ; 
the only thing he couldn’t master was the drop. Och, if it hadn’t been for that 
same, he’d be to the fore this day, to tell ycr honour all about it. Well, he 
was sthreeling home wid a neighbour, one dark night, and the both of ’em 
war a little overtaken, and complaining of the length of the road, as they joultcd 
from one side to the other widout nearing many steps tow’rds Ballyvoumey ; 
when says my cousin, says ho — a mighty pleasant man he always was — ‘ It 
isn’t the length of it, at all at all, but the breadth of it that’s killing me ; ’ wid 
that he laid himself down in the ditch, and the never a stir he’d stir ; so the 
other boy went on and left him. Well, yer honour, just as he was settling 
himself for a sleep, what should he hear but a shnort and a neigh. ^ That’s a 
horse,’ says he ; and wid that he gave a click, click, and held out his hand, 
as if ’twas a whisp of hay was in it. So the horse came up, and wasn’t Jerry 
on his back in a jiffy? ‘ ’Ar-up,’ says he ; but ’twasn’t needed. Off went the 
Pooka like shot — ^for the Pooka it was surely — ^up hill and dourn hill, through 
the bog and the river ; and wherever a furze bush and briar was, there he 
went. Poor Jerry could make no hand of him ; the life was sthruck out of him 
at last, and in the morning he found himself kilt, in the very place where he 
met the vicious baste over night. Well, sir, Jerry kept himself sober — ^for 
him — ^till the next gale day, when his honour, the landlord, wo\ildn’t hear of 
him going homo widout a rasonablc sup ; and when Jerry came near the ould 
castle at nightfall, he purtended to be mighty wake, and not able to stand, 
at all at all ; and, just as he expicted, up trots the Pooka, and * Mount, Jerry 
Deasy,’ says he, 'and I’ll car ye home.’ 'Will ye go asy?’ says Jerry. 
'As mild as new milk,’ says the desaving vagabone. Wid that, Jerry gave 
a spring, and got astride him. Well, my dear, off the blackguard set agin, a 
gallop that ud bate a flash o’ ligittning on the Curragh o’ Kildare. But Jerry 
was too cute for him thlMme ; and as fiist as the Pooka druv, Jerry plunged 
his bran-new WV into his sides, and shtruck away wid his kippeen at the head 
of him, until t^lpoka was as quiet as a lamb, and car’d him to his own door. 
Now wasn’t that a grate thing for a boy to do— ^ make a tame nagur of a 
Pooka? I’ll go bail the scoundrel never come in Jerry Deasy’s way fironi 
that day to this.” 
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To examine^ properly^ the romantic lake of Gougane Barra, the paas of 
Kcim-an-eigh, and the wild and singular scenery that conducts to, or 
surrounds, them, the traveller must diverge from the high road and pursue a 
route that leads only **back again,’’ unless he is prepared to tread over 
mountains where the goat will scarcely find his way homewards without 
direction ; and to encounter the perils of bogs and morasses more numerous 
than cottages. The venturous pedestrian, however, will be amply repaid for 
the risk and labour he will have to endure — ^for in no part of Ireland has 
Nature been left more completely to her own guidance and government. 

From Macroom to Inchageela, a village midway between the town and 
Ciougonc Barra, the road becomes gradually wilder and more rugged ; huge 
locks ovcThang it, high hills look down upon them, and over these again the 
mountains toweiv-^ach and all clothed with purple heath and golden ftirze, and 
other plants that love tlie arid soil ; while here and there patches of cultivation 
lidve been snatched from them by the hand of industry and toil ; and from 
many a small fissure the smoke arises, giving token that civilisation is astir 
€ \cn in this region of savage grandeur and beauty. 

The Lee, which, for a considerable space, has dwindled to a small murmur- 
ing rivulet, at length widens out into a sheet of water, forming the picturesque 
liough Allua — ^the lake of the Lee. The road winds for about three miles 
along its northern margin ; the rocks on one side, the clear and deep water on 
the other — ^a more perfect solitude it is impossible to imagine. Not a tree is 
to be seen, but the rocks, as if to remedy the defect, have assumed forms the 
most singular and fantastic ; and, every now and then, seem to stay the 
further progress of the wayfarer by pushing a monstrous base directly across 
his path. Yet a century and a half ago, these rocks and hills, as well as the 
\ alleys, were clothed with forests to the water’s edge; in their fastnesses, 
unfamiliar with the step of man, the red deer roved; and often the 
labourer delves out, from a patch of mountain bog, some huge trunk that 
tells of the former occupiers of the soil — existing in decay many feet below 
the surface. 

The approach to Gougane Barra is now sufficiently easy; although, a 
hundred years ago, a pilgrimage of two miles occupied two hours. Dr. Smith 
pathetically describes the toil ; he calls it the rudest highway that ever was 
passed ; a well-spirited beast trembles at every step : some parts of the road 
lie shelving from one side to the other, which often trips up a horse ; other 
places are pointed rocks, standing like so many sugar-loaves, from one tp three 
&et high, between which a horse must take time to ]^e and fix his feet.’* 

VOL. I. 
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A sudden turning in the road brings the ti-aveller within view, and alnios| 
over, the lake of Gouganc Barra — a scene of more utter loneliness, stern 
grandeur, or savage magnificence, it is difficult to conceive; redeemed, 
however, as all things savage are, by one passage of gentle and inviting beauty, 
upon which the eye turns as to a spring-well in the desert — the little 
island with its group of graceful ash-trees and ruined chapel. Down from 
the surrounding mountains rush numerous streams, tributaries to the lake, 
that collects and sends them forth in a bountiful river — ^for here the Lee has 
its source— until they form the noble harbour of Coik and lose themselves in 
the broad Atlantic. In summer these streams are gentle rills, but in winter 
foaming cataracts ; rushing over ridges of projecting rocks, and baring them 
even of the lichen that strives to cling to their sides. 

When the traveller stands within this amphitheatre of hills, ho feels, as it 
were, severed from his fellow beings — as if imprisoned for ever; for on 
whichever side he looks, escape from the valley seems impossible ; “ so 
that if a person,” writes the old historian, were carried into it blindfold, 
it would seem almost impossible, without the wings of an eagle, to get 
out — ^the mountains forming, as it were, a wall of rocks some hundred yards 
high.” 

The small island is nearly mid-way in the lake ; a rude aitificial causeway 
leads into it from the main land. This is the famous hermitage of St. Fin Bar, 
who is said to have lived here previous to his founding the cathedral of Cork. 
It is classed among the holiest ” places in Ireland, and has long been a 
favourite resort of devotees, in the confident expectation that its consecrated 
waters have power to heal all kinds of diseases ; making the blind to see, the 
deaf to hear, and the lame to walk. Here, at certain seasons, they assemble in 
immense crowds — ^bringing their sick cliildrcn and ailing animals to bathe; 
and upon the neighbouring bushes and wooden crosses hang fragments of 
clothes, or halters and spanccls, in proof that to the various animals, biped 
and quadruped, the lake has performed the anticipated miracle of making 
them whole. 

The greater portion of the island is covered by the luins of a chapel with 
its appurtenant buildings, and a large court or cloister, containing eight 
arched cells. A spot betli^fitted for gloomy anchorite or stern ascetic, who 
desired perfect seclusion from 

^ the cheerful haunt of man and herds,** 

it would be hard to. find; but here, too, undoubtedly, study might have 
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4>rcpaj:ed the early Christian missionary for the labour of love ” he was called 
upon to undertake. 



lo describe the romantic grandeur of the scene is, indeed, impossible 
M ithout calling poetry to our aid^ It has been rendered so happily and so 
effectually, that we do not hesitate to quote the composition entire ; — 

** There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra, 

Where Allu of songs rushes forth like an arrow ; 

In deep*vaUey*d Desmond a thousand wild fountains 
Come down to that lake, from their home in the mountains. 

There grows the wild ash ; and a time-stricken ¥rillow 
Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow. 

As like some gay child that sad monitor scorning, 

^t lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 

** And its zone of dark hilts— oh ! to see them all brightening. 

When the tempest flings out his red banner of lightning. 

And tlie waters come down *mid the thunders' deep rattle, 

Like elans from their hills at the voice of the battle ; 

And brightly the fire-crosted billows are gleaming, 

And wildly fbom Malloo the eagles are screaming : 

Oh, where is the dwelling, in valley or highland, 

So meet for a bard as that lone little island I 

# 

" How oft, when the summer sun rested on Clara 
And lit the blue headland of sullen Ivera, 

Hftvo I sought thee, sweet spot I ftom my home by the ocean, 

And trod all thy wilds with a mins^Ts potion. 
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And thought on the barda who, oft gatliering together. 

In the cleft of thy rocks, and the depth of thy heather, 

Dwelt far from the Saxon’s dark bondage and slaughtei , 

As they raised their hist aong by the rufth of th^y water 

" High Bona of the l}re * oh, how proud was the fidmg 
To fiream while alone through that solitude stealing ; 

Though loftier minstrels green £iin con number, 

I alone waked the strain of her harp fiom its slumber. 

And gleaned the grey legend that long had been sleeping. 

Where oblivion’s dull mist o’er its beauty was creeping, 

From the love which 1 felt for m} country’s sad story, 

When to love hei was shame, to resile her was gloij 

" Last bard of the free * were it mine to inherit 
The fire of thy haip nnd the wing of thy spirit, 

With the wrongs which liko thee to my own land have bound me, 

Old your mantle of song tlirow its raduinee around me , 

Yet, yet on those bold clifis might Liberty rally. 

And abroad send her cry o’ci tlie sleep of each valle} 

But rouse thee, vain dreamer * no fond fane> cherish, 

Th} vision of Fieedom in bloodshed must peiish 

** I soon shall be gone— though my name ins} be spoken 
When Enn awakes, and her fetters are broken — 

Some minstrel will come in the summer eve’s gh aming 
When Freedom’s }Oung light on his spirit is lieamiiig. 

To bend o ei my giave with a tear of emotion 
Where CAlm Avonbuee seeks the kisses of ocean 
And a wild wreath to plant from the bank of the iivcr 
O’er the heart and the harp that arc silent for evei * ” 

The bacrod character oi Gouganc Ban a has, it is said, piesciv^ed it from 
the pest of so many Irish lakes — ^the monster woim or enchanted cel We 
have heard stones of them in abundance , and have seen the man who 
has seen” the metamorphosed demon that infests the little lough on the top of 
Mount Gabiiel — ^it is ^‘deeper than did ever plummet sound,” yet not so 
deep but that xt supplies a home to one of these “ things horrible.” Often, 
but always at night, the hideous head of the serpent is raised above the 
surface of the water ; and if a cow be missing from some neighbourmg herd, 
there is no difficulty in ascertaining lU fate — ^it has been made a toothful foi 
the ould enemy.” In ancient times, indeed, the blessed isle of St. Fin Bar 
was subjected to the such an intruder , who having been guilty of the 

imprudence and impudence of snatching, from the vciy hand of the officiating 
priest, the loimcn — vessel for holding holy water— as he was in the act of 

* Tbit poem was written, about the year 1826, by J J Callanan, a native of Cork he died at Lisbon in 
1829 , and his grave was made,. not by tbe ** ealm Avonbuee,” in arrordanee with his fbrvent pisyer, but by the 
banks of tbe Tagus— far away from ** deep volley’d Desmond.” A volume of his poems was published soon 
aftei b s death , and among them are monv of merit folly equal to the fine example wo have quoted. 
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sprinkling with it a crowd of devotees, witnesses of the sacrilegious act, 
he was expelled the neighbourhood for his wickedness, and has never since 
\ entured to leave his loathsome slime upon the green banks of the lake. 

The pass of Kcim-an-eigb (the path of the deer) lies to the south-west of 
Inrhageela, in the direction of Bantry Bay. The tourist will commit a 
grievous error if he omit to visit it. Perhaps in no part of the kingdom is 
there to be found a place so utterly desolate and gloomy . A mountain has 
been divided, by some convulsion of nature ; and the nanow pass, about two 
miles in length, is overhung, on cither side, by perpendicular masses clothed 
m wild ivy and under-wood, with, occasionally, a stunted yew-tree or arbutus 
gi oM ing among them. At ever)^ step advance seems impossible — some huge 
lock jutting out into the path ; and, on sweeping round it, seeming to conduct 
only to some barrier still more insurmountable, while from all sides rush down 
the “ V lid fountains,” and, forming for themselves a rugged channel, make 
ihfir wav onward — the hist tributary offering to the gentle and fruitful Lee; 

" Here, amidst hea|Mi 

Of mountain wrecks, on eitlier side thrown high. 

The wide-spread traces of its watery might, 

The tortuous channel aound ” 


No wheie has Natui^e assumed a more appalhng aspect, or manifested a more 
stem resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and grandeur undisturbed by any 
hving thing — ^for even the birds seem to shun a solitude so awful ; and the 
hum of bee oi chirp of grasshopper is never heard within its precincts. The 
drawing of Mr. Nicholl affords but a limited idea of a scene so magnificent. 

Protected by these fortresses of 


locks, ages ago, the outlawed O’Sul- 
livans and O’Learys kept their free- 
dom, and laughed to scorn the sword 
and fetter of the Saxon ; and from 
these "mountains inaccessible” they 
made occasional sallies, avenging them- 
selves upon, and bearing off the flocks 
and herds of, the stranger. As ma} 
be expected, in modem times, these 
rocky fastnesses have given shelter, 
often, to bands of lawless or disaf- 
fected men ; here, in some deep dell, 
might have been detected the light 
curl of smoke issuing from the 



roof of some illicit still-cabin, to disturb the inmates of which would have 
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required a very strong force of the revenue ; among these rocks^ too, the 
smugglers had many a cave, in which they deposited their goods until suspicion 
had been lulled on the highways, so that they might be conveyed in safety to 
the neighbouring towns. And here, too, men who had set themselves in battle 
array against the law, have often met to arrange their plans for carrying destruc- 
tion into the adjoining valleys. In the immediate vicinity of the pass, there 
was a stronghold of the Rockites, during the disturbances of 182^. The subject 
of these agrarian bands, united under a score of names, is one of much interest 
and importance, and will form a topic for discussion, hereafter, when we visit 
Tipperary ; we may, however, detain the reader while we relate an incident 
borrowed, partly from the Rev. Caesar Otway’s Sketches in Ireland,” and 
partly gathered from the relation of the aged man we encountered at Bantry, 
who was an actor in the drama, and who lay for many ddy«., wounded, 
among the hills, having been injured by an accidental shot fired by one of his 
own party. 

Several hundreds of the peasantry vrcrc sworn to obey an unknown 
Captain Rock; for their leaders professed to receive their orders from a 
person who made his appearance only when some work of more than common 
peril and difficulty was to be performed. The pass of Keim-an-eigh was tlieii* 
place of rendezvous, from whence they made their visits to the houses of the 
gentry for many miles around, demanding arms, sind leavi^ directions as 
regarded the persons to be employed and the rent to be paid ; which it was 
dangerous to disobey, and which were, at times, accompanied by the significant 
hint of a grave dug at the hall-door, or beneath the window, of the pai'ty to 
whom instructions were addressed as to his future conduct. The evil at length 
spread so widely and became so intolerable, that the neighbouring gentry com- 
bined to suppress it. Lord Bantry, his brother. Captain White, and about forty 
mounted gentlemen, accompanied by a party of the 39th foot, undertook the 
dangerous taak of pursuing the outlaws into the recesses of their mountains. 
They arrived at the pass we have described ; but the officer who commanded 
the military refused to proceed further with so small a force, and left his lord- 
ship and his companions to make their way through the defile, remaining at 
its entrance to cover their retreat. They rode through it, round the lake of 
Gougane Barra, and into ||||||| village of Inchageela — ^which they found deserted 
by all the men, who had joined their associates and were in arms among the 
hills. During, their ride, however, the party had given token of the nature 
of their mission, and had killed one man, who, having mistaken them for 
his own friends, had ascended a bank and hurraed for Captain Rock. He 
was shot instantly — and his body was a few minutes afterwards discovered 
by his exasperated comrades, who swore, over it, to take ample vengeance. 
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Haring failed to arrest any of th6 persons against whom they had informa- 
tions, the gentry commenced their ride back to Bantry, through the pass; 
and by this time the evening twilight was becoming dark and darker. 

Meantime, the insurgents had not been idle ; tl^ir captain — ^who he was 
has never been clearly ascertained, but it is certain that he belonged to the 
better order of society * — ^had noted the separation of the mounted gentry 
from the soldiers, and guessed that in an hour or two they would return 
through die pass. He at once issued instructions to his men to loosen a huge 
roc k that overhung the narrow road ; at a signal agreed upon it was to be 
Hung from its place so as effectually to block up the passage, and, if possible, 
to crush some of the party by its fall. The design was then, to rush upon them 
w ith stones and pitchforks ; several who had guns remaining in the rear to 
shoot them as soon as they were scattered ; and afterwards to wait the approach 
of the soldiers who would no doubt be thus drawn from the open ground in 
M Inch they had bivouacked. So shrewdly was the plan laid, that the destruc- 
tion of the party appeared inevitable. 

On they came, at a slow trot, cautious and fully conscious that they were 
in the midst of peril ; the rock was nearly in the middle of the pass, and they 
were rapidly nearing it, yet no human enemy was seen, and not a sound 
indicative of danger was heard ; when an old man of the Mahonys looked 
down from a cranny in the mountain and saw Lord Bantry and his troop in 
the path beneath him. We now borrow a passage from Mr. Otway. ** This 
poor fellow had once two sons, the pride of his name and the consolation of 
his descending years; active, honest, and industrious, but alas! seduced into 
the Rock system. Their house near Gougane Barra was searched under tlie 
Insurrection Act, and arms and ammunition being found concealed, they were 
tried at Bantry and sentenced to be transported, which sentence was put into 
instant execution, and their aged parents were left desolate and destitute ; the 
mother wept her life away, and her grey hairs descended in sorrow to the 
grave ; the father joined the rising, and cared not how he died.’’ The old 
man, under the excitement of the moment, screamed a bitter curse against 
those who had made him childless, and flung a huge stone at them as they 
passed ; it struck and wounded the horse of Lord Bantry. One of the 
party instantly fired his pistol at the aged man, whose body came tumbling 
down the precipice and fell a lifeless corpse upon the path. In a moment, every 

* “ Wot lie a geutlemen t ** ve atked of the old man we have reRiTed to. Och. aurely/' he ve|diiedi 
** for he oouldn’t apeak to ui in onr tongue ; and hit hand wai u loft aa a lady’a.’* We inquired If he waa 
ever afkerwarda aeen in the neighbourhood of the encounter, and the ananer waa ** No ; but an unde’a aoS of 
mine would be on bia oath that he aaw him not many a long day bark riding in a grand eaitlage about the 
atreeta of London ; and nobody,*' he added, ** that once aeen Ua dark eye but would know it agliiu’’ 
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crerice of every rook sent forth a living man to avenge the deed ; a crowd came 
rushing and yelling down the mountain sides ; the mounted gentlemen spurred 
their horses into a fierce gallop ; a minute was thus gained — and it was 
onough ; t£e rock fell t^e instant the last of the party had passed uninjured 
beyond its reach — and just in time to bar the pursuit of the exasperated 
peasantry. 

Another generation must be removed^ both from the gentry and the 
people, before the pass of Keim-an-eigh and this striking incident in its 
history will be forgotten. 

Still nearer to Bantry, and still among the wild and almost trackless wastes, 
is the moimtain of the Priest’s Leap* — ^formerly the principal line of commu- 
nication between the two most picturesque portions of Irish scenery, Glengarifif 
and KiUamey, but now abandoned for one of the best roads in the kingdom. 
Besides considerably abridging the distance between them, this old road 
possesses to perfection the characteristics of the fine old vigorous and uncom- 
promising system of road-making, now exploded, that was observant only of the 
•traightest line of access — following as nearly as possible the fiight of the bird — 
regardless alike of acclivity or declivity, of cliff or crag, of stream or torrent f. In 
this respect the Priest’s Leap road offers to every student of the ancient mystery 
of road-making the fairest subject for inquiry and contemplation ; nothing can 
be more direct than its up-hill fiights, or more decided and unswerving than 
its downward progressions ; no mountain elevation, however bristling with 
crags or formidable the aspect of its precipitous sides, deterred the stem and 
uncompromising engineer who laid it down, lie carried it over the loftiest 
summits, the wildest moors, at the bottoms of the most desolate glens, and 
along the most dizzy steeps, overlooking the deepest dells. A savage-looking 
defile is sometimes made available as a conduit for every ferocious breeze that 
loves to howl and sweep along such localities ; and the loneliness of many of 
the scenes is emphatically marked by the significant leacht,” or stone-heap, 

* We Mked a peasant why the mountain nas called the Pnost’s Leap, and received this answer. ** Ye see, 
sir, one time in this country there was five pounds for a wolfs head, and five pounds for a priest's head ; and a 
dale o* money was made out o* the both of *eni. Wdl, a holy priest was riding over the hill, and he was pur^ 
shued by the Tories (the) called thim Tones that time, that's the blagaids that did be hunting the priests) ; and 
just as they had their bloody 1ui^^||||)on his robe, he prayed to Saint Fiochna to help him out of their way ; 
and the ass he was on gave a leap, and qvrung seven miles over the mountain to th* other ride of it,— and 
there are the marks of the haste's knees in the solid rgek to this day. And the people won't blast the rock, 
though it comes right in the way of the rood to Aantry.” There is, beyond question, a singular rock whioh 
greatly interfbres with the road— containing two excavations of a remarkable charaoteN— the removal of which 
rock seems to be neeessary ; but it remrins untouched. 

t To aeeouiit for the absurd manner in which these old roads were laid down,— St must be remembered 
that, generally, they were not the lines deliberately selected ; they were old foot-ways, gradually improved 
into some appmaeb to the character of hi^-roads. 
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that points out the spot where^ in Other times^ some solitary traveller met his 
fate from the way-side plunderer. Such alarming hints ” are now, indeed, 
rare ; and, of later years, the record of acts of violence, committed in the security 
of these seldom-trodden paths, is a barren one. The heaps of stones,' to indicate 
where deeds of murder have been done, still remain, however ; and to the 
present day the peasant discharges what he considers his solemn duty by 
flinging, as he walks or rides by, a contribution to the mass. 

To the lover of the wild, the picturesque, and the romantic, we recommend 
tills road for his special enjoyment. Glorious is its scenery over mountain and 
through glen. 'Elie broad bay of Bantry is glistening far beneath, and the blue 
shoies of Ivera and Bear in the distance, arc noble features in the majestic 
panorama. Nor has the voice of tradition failed, or become silent, among 
these hiUs ; many a wild legend and whimsical fiction may be gathered, 
by a little kindness, from their shrewd, inquisitive, and really imaginative, 
inhabitants. 

Nearly midway in the course of the mountain road stand the ruins of one 
of those small ancient churches, whose era, from their style — ^the Romanesque 
— ^must be placed between the fifth and eleventh centuries. A portion of the 
walls only remains. The stones are large and Cyclopean, curiously jointed and 
well fashioned. We were told that it is **one of the first churches called at 
Rome” — a traditional record of its high antiquity. Outside the burial-ground 
18 a perfect curiosity ; — a natural 
rock of a tabular form with five 
basin-like hollows on the sur- 
face, of four or five inches in 
depth, and about a foot in dia- 
meter. These are severally filled 
with water, and in each is a stone 
of a long oval form fitting the space 
fully. The whole forms a petrified dairy — the basins being the " keelers,” the 
ovals the rolls of butter. 

The history of this strange monument is that, in ancient times, a woman 
lived here who, not respecting the commandment against thieving, at night 
milked the cows of her neighbours, and transferred the milk as well as the 
butter to her own dairy. Suspected at length, the hue-and-cry was raised 
against her, and Saint Fiachna, who led a holy life at the church we have 
referred to, resolved to punish the culprit. He mounted his horse to visit her, 
but she fied. The Saint as he passed turned her dairy to stone, and then 
descended the hill towards the river in pursuit of her. In crossing Ihn strsim 
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his horse left his hoof-mai*ks on a stone in the centre of it ; this we did not 

choose to wet ourselves to look at, but we were 
assured by several that it was there. He then 
drove up the opposite hill-side, where, about 
midway, he overtook the criminal of whom he 
was in chase, and instantly turned her into 
stofie; and there she still stands, the Irish Lot’s 
Wife,” not, however, a pillar of salt, but a 
goodly dallan of six feet in height; yet still 
holding a resemblance to the original lady. The 
tree beside it grew out of the “kippin” of the 
spancel which she carried in her hand, and 
with which she was accustomed to tie the cows’ 
legs at milking. And sec what a goodly picture 
it now makes as a blooming hawthorn ! It is a 
singular and striking object, standing, as it 
does, in the midst of a mountain solitude. 

W c must now reconduct the reader to Cork, in order that we maybe his guide 
to the county of Kerry, along the sea-roast, through llantry and GlengarifF. 

The port of Kinsalc, although not in the direct i out(», may be visited in the 
way; the town is exceedingly interesting, and as, for a very considerable 
period, it was the most celebrated and frequented of the southern harbours of 
Ireland — taking precedence of that of Cork — it occupies a full and prominent 
page in Irish history. 

The road from Cork — a distance of nineteen English miles — ^has little to 
interest the traveller ; but on either side the mountain-hiUs are richly culti- 
vated ; the fields of green and brown alternating like a chess-board, very few, 
even at the highest summits, being without some cultivated patches. The 
town is seen to great advantage from this approach. It is built on the side of 
a liill ; its character is peculiarly quaint ; the streets arc remarkably narrow ; 
and many of the houses have projecting windows like those of the Spaniards, 
by whom some of thc2p wejre probably built*. The population is about 

* In the neighbourhood of Kintale, there are many remainii of antiquity of a date long antecedent to the 
Vibita of the Hpaniards ; we examined a lingular rath, immediately adjoining Rathmore*’ (the great rath), 
the icat of John* Tbomai Cramer, Eiq., whoie lady ia ^ater to the gallant and diitinguiahed ofRoor (Colonel 
Thomaa; who repreaenta the town. We have seen nowherq lo graceful a blending of art and nature ai 
in thia lingularly romantic and beautiful demeane. Wealth and taate have gone, hand in hand, for ita im- 
]irovement ; it abounda with the neheat and flneat ahruha and floweri ; and magniScent treea fling their branchei 
ovci the very ocean. In the mildeat ellmate of the aouth of Europe, it ia impoaaiUe for foliage to grow in 
tnote luxuriant beauty. 
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eight thousand. The charter of* incorpoiation is so early as Edward III 
Kinsalc gives the title of Baron to the I)e Courcys, the descendants of Milo 
<le Courcy, son of John, Eail of Ulster; and the Loids Kingsale enjoy the 
(‘xclubive, although vain and useless^ privilege of being covered in the royal 
piesence — a pii^iloge gi anted by King John to the Eail of Ulster. Lord 
Kingsale la the piemier Baron of Ii eland.* 

• riic MiiKular (iirumstniirea conncctid with th^ historj of Do Courc} are ncuided hy Ttanmcr in his 
ehronulo of Ireland (ad 1571). Sir John dc Coiirr) had held the highest offices in the country, but had 
iM.n displiccd hy hw nval Hugh do L-iet, and orders were giTen to arrest him Sir John, having secret 
int. Iligonce of Uit d.wgii ‘ kijil hiniselfc alook,** and hia enemy had reioiirso to rtiatngun to effect a seiznie 
tt liiH pt iBon , offi ling I large rewaid foi his apprehension. “ Then pn\ ily, he dealt with four of Ins servants,’* 
wli iiifoime<l Do Lao “ Wo can duct you to a coiirst to bring \mir purpose to ifteet, upon Oood Fiiday, 

\ ( il\ he wemeano oitnes, but is whoU) given up to divim eontempUtioii, and commonlj walketh all solitary 

I uinil ^IiMit the chiirrhvflid of Dune ” Thus bctiaud, Do Coiirrv wna attacked b} n tioop of horsemen 
lit lunnt to L oooden troase that stood in the chuiehvurd, took the poll thiieof, and lud ahout him lustily ** 

— aohiatilv tl ttheslcn tliiikt-n ot DeliU j’s men hutinthecnd was (akin, ‘ tlapt m the lowicof f ondon,” 

I rindiiniKd to porpetiiil iinpnsonraeiit “ Iho Tudasvs tliat had bitravcd thiii uiastir had their hire,” 

I lit »a toiiduion of quitting Ireland nt\ci to return to it, upon pain of death They enibaikcd lor England with 
\ Miigiil II rerlifir itt uiidt r Sir Hugh’s li ind, ot the good semeo they had dune, which rontaintd this passage, “ 1 
I < 111 tlum no hetUi than Judas the triiitoi , whetcfuit, let no subjei t within the king’s dominions give them 
4 n> < ntoi tiunuent, but spit in their facts, ond suffir them to roguo ahout and wander as Jowes.” Stress of 
weatliti rompclkd the men to Imd at Cork, where they wtre apprehended, bioughi before Sii Hugh, “and 
foithwith ill foaro liangtd cliecke by jolo ” Some time iflter, a quaiiel having ensued between John, king of 
1 nglnnd and Philip, king of Fiance, it was agicod to put it to the combat. On the part of the French there 
w IS a nun ‘ in reatliiicssc ” but — (we quote the old cliromtlei )— 

* King iohn upon iht sudden wist uot what to doc for a Champion to cncountet with him, at length, 
one attc nding upon his peraon, enformed him thit there was one Couiev m the Towie of London, the onely 
ninn in his doiiunions (if hec would undertake it) to answei the Lliallenge King /oArA-ioyfull of this, tent 
the fust second, and third tiino, promising laigc rewaidt, and iich gifts, and that it stood him upon as 
farw IS the honour of his Crowne and kingdomo did rt icli, to mako good the combat. Covrojf answered vei v 
fiowinlh, (the winch was taken in good part in ngaid of the urgent necessitio) that ho woulit never fight 
loi hiin iiiithtr for an} such as he was, that ho wis not worthy to have one drop of bloud spilt for him , that 
In was not able to requite him the wrongs he had done him, neither to restore him tlie heart*! ease he had 
htrenvtd him of, }ot notwithstanding all the premises, he was wuUlng, and would, with all expedition, be 
itndy to vontuTc his life in dt fence of the Crowne and his rountr}. Whereupon it was agreed, that he should 
ht ducted, apparrellod, and ormed to his content, and that his owne sword should be brought him out 
of Inland. The day came, the place uppeunted, the Liste provided, the sciflbldi set up, the Princes with 
their nobilitic of tncli side, with tin usands m expectation Forth comes the French Ghauipion, gavi i tume, 
and icsts him in his tent They sent for Cof<tog,who all this while was trussing of himselfii about wnth strong 
pov nts, and answeied the menengois, if any of their company were to goe to such a banquet, I thinke ho 
would make no groat haste Forth ho comes, gave a tume, and wqnt into bis Tent. When tho tium|»ets 
sounded to battaile, forth come tho combatants, and viewed each other. Courep beheld him wuth a wondei- 
full Sterne countenance, and passed by. The French man not liking kli giimme look*, the strong proportion 
and feature of his peison, stalked still along, and when tho Trumpets Sound* d tlie last charge, Courep drew 
out hiB sword, and the French man mnne away, and convened him to Spaine. Whereupon they sounded 
victoiy, tho people dapt their hands, and cast up their cappes ; King PMHp desired King John that Courep 
might bee colled before them, to show some part of his snengih and manhood, by a blow upon t Helmet *, It 
was agreed, a stake was set m the ground, and a shirt of maile, and a Helmet thereon ; Courep drew his 
sword, looked wonderftill stemely upon the Princes, cleft the helmet, the shirt of mnlo, and the stake so 
fane m, that none could pull It out but himselft. Then tho Printvs demanded of him, what liee meant to 
looks so sowrely upon Uiem , hii answer WM, if hod miiNd bis Wow upon the Uocke, he would have Out efT 
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It would occupy far more space than we can afford to give even an outline 
of the sieges to which the town has been subjected from a very early period — 
from the first English invasion to the Revolution of 1688. It was several 
times in the occupation of the Spaniards ; who had possession of it so &r back as 
1880 ; and who, in 1601, having been largely aided by O’Neill and other 
Irish chieftains, kept at bay for a considerable time the English army, under 
the Lord President Sir George Carew. 

On the 12th of March 1689, James II. landed in Kinsale (the house in 
which he slept is still pointed out), and then commenced the struggle to 
regain the throne he had abdicated. In 1690, it was taken by tlie Duke of 
Marlborough — after a gallant defence, however, when the garrison was allowed 
to march out upon honourable conditions.” 

The parish church is dedicated to a female saint — St. Multose or Multosia, 

by whom it is 
said to have 
been erected in 
the fourteenth 
century, 

A legend is 
told ill connec- 
tion with it.— • 
When the Saint 
was building it, 
which she did 
with her own 
hands, she de- 
sired to place a 
large stone, too 

both the Kings heads. All that hee said was taken in good pint, Kinn John disrharged him out of all his 
troubles, gave him great glfta, and restored him to his fonner possessions m Ireland ” 

The grant of the ** privilege " does not rest upon the same antbont), although there ran he no doubt of its 
existence. The King (John) it is said, ** besides restoring to the Earl bis proporty, bade him ask for anything 
else in his gift be had a mind tO|j|ahe should have it; upon which, he answered he had titles and estates 
enough, bnt desired that he and uPneoeason, bein male, might have tbo privily (after their first obeysaiiee) 
to he cevered in the royal presence of him and hit successors, kings of England, whirh the king gnmted.’’ Hit 
descendants have repeatedly upheld their claim to the ancient grant, and the late Lord Kinsale kept his hat on 
before George IV. during his visit to Ireland, but merely for a few moments, in order to establish his right. 
The present lord it an absentee, and, we believe, has never seen tbo town ftom which he derives his title and 
hiB income. The proporty U very limited. There is a tradition that when King John granted the privilege, he 
agreed to give hit champion as much Irish land at he could nde round on a given day, and that the existhig 
owners of the intended trsnsfiBr made him intoxicated ; ao that he was able to ride over but a smaU 
disinct. 
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heavy for her to lift. Seeing two *men passing, one a native of the town, the 
other a stranger to it, she summoned them to her aid ; the native refused 
to help her, but the stranger laboured until her object was effected. Upon 
which she gave her blessing to the one, and left her curse with the 
other. It is a remarkable fiEust, and one that does not depend upon the 
authority of tradition, that^ generally, when t^o inhabitants of the town 
marry, they will not go through the ceremony within the walls of St. Multose, 
but are united ” at some church in the neighbourhood ; and wc were supplied 
with proofs in support of the legend, by references to several unlucky couples 
who had been so unwisely sceptical as to neglect the ancient warning. 

The harboui of Kinsalc, although greatly inferior to that of Cork, is capa- 
cious, deep, and 
\iell sheltered. It 
IS defended by a 
strong fort, called 
Charlcs-Fort, so 
(Mill'd in honour 
of Charles II., 
and erected by 
the Duke of Or- 
mond in 1681 .* 

The accompany- 
ing print repre- 
sents the Fort, the block-house, and covered-way, with a sloop of war beating 
in, and a pilot-boat under a foresail. 

The Old Head,” the point nearest the sea, has a light^house, and has 
long been a famous landmark for mariners. Although, for upwards of a 
century, Kinsale has ceased to occupy a very prominent station among the 
harbours of Ireland, and has lost its commercial importance, it is still a 
flourishing town ; its prosperity being sustained, chiefly, by its facilities for 
fishing — ^the Cork markets being almost exclusively supplied from it — the 

* One of the outer forte of Charlee-Fort le eelled ** the Denre Batterj ” The legend attached to it » 
that the aroh-enemy wae wont to take hie rounde upon the ramparte, carrying in hie hand a cannon-haU, and 
terrifying the eentineU night after night. The eauee of thie appeaiance ie raid to have originated in a tiag^ 
event that once occurred there. The only eon of the governor prevailed upon the eentinel on doty to convey a 
iiieeeRge for him into the town ; toking hie firelock and place during hie ahaenee. The young men ftU arieep 
on hie poet, and the governor, vielting the etatlone, and finding, aa he euppoaed, the eentinel betnyinghia tniet, 
ehot him dead, and to hie horror, found he had ehdn hie child. So greet wu hie deapair that ho leaped from 
the remperu into the oea and penehed. From that fotal night hie eatame majeety wae a eonetant vieitor at the 
fort ; and a cannon ie ehown there to thie day on whidi Im left the mark of hio thumb. Several other 
** frightful** atoriea of demooe, ghoata, and hobgobline, are told of the neighbourhood. 
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skill of its ship and boat builders, and by its convenience as on outlet for the 
transfer of cattle to Enj^Lind. The adjoining coast is unhappily full of 
melancholy relics of shipwrecks ; the sad fate of the KiUamcy steam-packet 
must bo ficsh in the recollections of our readers ; and in the churchyard 
are numerous grave-stones iccording merely the facts of bodies being washed 
on shoi(« and intoned there. 

The load from Kinsale to Innishonnon passes along the banks of tlu* 
river Jiandon — accoiding to Spenser, 

Tho pleasant Dandon crowned by man} a wood ** 

'Fhe woods, however, have long since fallen undc*i the ruthless axe of tin* 
Moodinan. About midway to Innislicmnon, a pietty village that skirts the 

(leal and rapid iner, is the 
ancient castle of Ship-pool, 
a stiucture erected by the 
Roches ; and between Inni- 
shannon and Bandon, is the 
castle of Dundaneeie (oi 
Downdaniel), vhich stands 
near the confluence of the 
rivers Biinay and Bandon. 
It is stated by Dr. Smith, 
that ‘‘ about the year 1612 , 
the East India Company of 
England had a settlement 
here for carrying on ii on- 
works, and building large 
ships, for which uses they 
purchased the adjacent Icmds and woods ; the following year, two new ships 
of five hundred tons weie launched, and a dock was erected for building 
more ; they kept a gariison in the castle, and built three villages.*’ Unhappily 
the old curse of Ireland — ;jcalousy of the stranger ” — prevailed ; the company 
were so much disturbed in their undertakings,” and such was the “ impla- 
cable spirit of the Irish afUnst them, that by continually doing them several 
ill ofiices, they forced them at length to quit the country.” The castle, repre- 
sented on the ^opposite page, is now a complete ruin, but one of the most striking 
and interesting we have visited ; it commands a charming point of the river ; 
the suriounding scenery is perfectly beautiful, and the neighbouring hills are 
covc^red with woods and viUas. The road leads along the banks of the 
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pleasant Bandon ” the whole way £o the town to which it gives name. It was 
formerly called Bandon- 
Bridge, and was built by 
the first Earl of Cork ; 
who, in a letter to Mr. 

Secretary Cook, dated 
Ai)ril 13, 1G32, describes 
“ the place in which it 
ib situated,” as “ upon a 
great district of ihe coun- 
X\\ that was until lately 
ii mere waste of bog and 
wood, serving for a re- 
tieat and Jiarbour to wood-kemes, rebels, tliieves, and wolves.” His lordshiji 
«idds, as the strong claim of Bandon to royal favour and protection, that no 
popish recusant, or unconforming novelist, is admitted to live in all the town 
and Smith, so late as 1760, states that " in the town there is not a popish 
inhabitant, nor will the townsmen suffer one to dwell in it, nor a piper to play 
ni the place, that being the music formerly used by the Irish in their wars.” 
llic old and illiberal system has long since been exploded ; the bagpipes are 
now heard as frequently in Bandon as elsewhere ; and among its dealers and 
chapmen arc numerous descendants of the Irish Mac Sweeneys and O’Sullivans, 
and the Anglo-Irish Coppingers and Fitzgeralds. The town is of considerable 
size, populous and flourishing, being the great thoroughfare into Carbery, and 
also to Killarncy. It belongs, partly to the Duke of Devonshire, and 
partly to the Earl of Bandon, whose beautiful seat, Castle Bernard, is in its 
Lmmediate neighbourhood. 

From Bandon to Bantry there arc two roads : the northern and nearest, 
tlirough Ballyncen, Dunmanway, and Drimoleaguc ; and the southern and 
most picturesque, along the coast through Clonakilty, Boss-Carbery, and 

* Thoro it a ttataiuent genorally credited, but which, we believe, reita on no good auUiocitj (for wo liavo 
vainly tearched for and inquired concerning the alleged fiust) that the Corporation formerly had oarved upon 
llie town-gate, the illiberal and intuiting eouplet— 

“ Enter hero, Jew, Turk, or Atheiit, 

Anybody but a P^itt 

under which, it it laid, upon authority equally apoei7phal, an angry wit wrote the followings 
** Whoever wrote thii wrote it well — 

The tame it carved on the gate of 

It it more than probable that the author of the latter ww tttao the author of the foimer couplet ) and that 
neither were ever teen upon the gafem of Bandon. 
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BaUjueen and Brimoleague are small villages; DunmasrSray 
is a jK>or tawn, although the only one in a very large district. Emigration 
has drained it of its most aUe-bodied and intelligent inhabitants ; as their 
dwellings remain tcnantless, and an Irish cabin is never worth pulling 
dowUj they crumble with every shower and every storm, giving to the 
scene an aspect of extreme dreariness and desolation. Sometimes they are 
overgrown by the weed called love-entangled,” and the golden stone- 
crop, rendering them what artists call ‘^picturesque,” which comfortable 
well-built houses seldom ore. We noticed a thin gauntdooking dog wan- 
dering about one of these deserted tenements, and the girl of our little inn 
crossed over the way to give him a bone, which the creature carried within the 
ruin. " The poor baste,” said Mary, ‘‘ belonged to those who, though they 
hud a good heart to the counthry, wai forced to lave it ; the dog followed them 
for certain to Cork, but I suppose missed them there, and came back to die in 
the ould walls. I often give it a bit for the sake of them that owned it| 
though it’s almost a sin, where the same bit might keep a child from starving.” 
“ And who ^ owned ^ the dog, Mary?” we inquired ; Mary blushed and turned 
to arrange the fire. She had wiped the tears from her eyes, with the corner 
of her apron, before she looked up again. 

The little inn at Dunmonway is very clean, and, considering all things, 
comfortable ; the landlord, as is usual at country inns, walks about with his 
hands in his pockets, seeing, and hearing, and talking, evidently desiring to 
be thought anything rather than an innkeeper ; the landlady — ^but with the 
exception of the hostess of the Impeiial Hotel in Cork, who came often to 
inquire if all things in her well-managed house pleased us — ^with that solitary 
exception — ^we do not recollect seeing a landlady anywhere. We believe that 
both landlords and landladies arc above their business ; a circumstance much to 
be regtetted, as it militates against their own prosperity and the comfort of 
travellers, who spend hours where, if the mimge weipe better, they might be 
induced to spend days *. The little maid of Dunmanway did her best certainly 
to make up for the absence of her mistress. She was the model of a cheerful 
do-everything sort of girl, that, like one of the fairies of her own mountains, 
was in a score of places at the 6am||momcnt. She would make a fire in the 

* We onoo addresaod ounelvM to a landlord and tendered bim tlie amount of bis bill \ be turned aw^ 
•omewhat baughtilj, saying bo was not tbo unuter, and called ** Paddy ’* to reooire our money. On other 
oceasloni we were compelled, r^uctantly, to conclude that the master construed an order into an Insult. We 
must except from this observation the landlord at Bantiy, who bimsolf accompanied ns to the neighbouring 
points of mterest, and gathered together all the old story-tellers in bs vicimty who he thought might afford 
us informaUon. The host at Killamey Uw wu attentive, agreeable, and useful. The waiters vrere invsmbly 
the very opposites of this character but they are &r toe w^giaal and amuarag a class to be dismissed hk a 
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bed-room because it had raaned in the monriug, and would be sure to rain to- 
morrow. She was afraid we’d be dull in such a poor place, and brought us an 
old volume of the Hibernian Magazine/* which, like all the numbers of that 
periodical, contained an abundance of everything that had no reference to 
Ireland. In about half an hour she popped in her sunny face again, and finding 
that wc noted a female* pedlar standing on the elevated steps that surrounded 
die pump, displaying her soft goods/’ i. e. calicoes and cottons, with sundry 
gaudy ribands, to the loiterers, rather than purchasers, who crowded round, 
she volunteered a story of how' that same ehatc ” had sold her a crooked comb, 
for which she paid scvcnpence half-penny; and how the said crooked comb 
broke “ loir off in three halves, the first minute she put it in her hair ; ” which 
cau«*od us little astonishment, as she had a sufficient quantity to adorn three 
maidens with luxuriant tresses. She was lady’s maid to ^^the mistress,” 
child’s maid to the childi-en, “ waitrcbs ” to the whole establishment, and, as she 
said, ” cvcrj'thing but the boy that minded tlie horses and claned the shoes.” 
That, in addition to her being chetTful and active, Mary of Dunmanway was 
ready-witted, a single anecdote will prove. The inn, certainly, was very clean, 
htiviiig been newly painted ; and the little drawing-room was enriched by, as 
she called it, a briin-now Kittenninister carpet ; ” but notwithstanding, a 
])iu’ticularly active little insect left undeniable proofs of its propensities upon 
our wrist, — ^two largo red spots. ** Mary,” wc said, ” look here — this is really 
too bjid.” She looked with feigned, or unfeigned, astonishment — ^it was diffi- 
( ult to say which — ^and exclaimed in a tone of mingled anger and repugnance, 

“ Why, then, bad luck to the dirty bastes at the house ye slept last inP 

On the road to Bantry, we sent our car forward, and loitered to look upon 
a ffiir landscape — our idle time not idly spent ” — and were somewhat 
wearied, for 

These high wild hills and rough unoren ways 
Draw out our miles," 

when we heard the notes of an old Irish «ong ascend from the bank of a small 
mountain rivulet *. We ])aused to listen, for the air we heard was as the greeting 

• Wo wore enabled to carry on our momorioi a few of tlio words ; and they, subsequently, led to our pro- 
( uiing a copy of the song. The followiiq^ is a literal translation of some of the first hues, which giro a pretty 
Uisciiption of rural objects and sounds. 

** I went forth at early mom, the sun of summer was shining, 

I liear'd tho leindtn^ t ot shoub--«nd the saeet musir of birds ; 

The badger and tlio hare were abroad ; and the woodcock with tlio long bill ; 

1 heard the son of the lock (i.e. echo), resounding the noise of guns. 

The ted fox was on the rock ; the thousand shouts of hunters arose. 

The woman was at homq in sadness, luneniing her geese s 
Now the woods are felling, —lei na haste o’er the tea, 

John O' Dwyer of the ealley,— ^ou am without poitime. 
t **Tn many a 
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of an 6ld friend — ^but the singer’s mood changed — the song ceased, and instead 
of its music a loud p(‘dl of meny laughter — earnest, and full, and joyous, 
ascended with the whistle of a blackbird from the little glen. Presently, we 
heard a plashing of the waters — then more laughter. Anon, the sound of young 
girls’ voices in eheerful converse. Peggy, lave off ycr tricks do, and mind ycr 

work ; lave off, I say. Fdix, for one stroke ye give the linen ye hit the watlier 
twice, which is a shame. My hair is wringing wet, so it is, wid yer nonsense.” 
** Yarra, Nancy ! there’s no life left in ye, since I know who went to 
Austrailec. Why then, I wonder do they be beetling the linen there — ^this 
a- way?*’ Not that a- way, I’m certain,” ansuered Nancy, who we now 

perceived was “ draw- 
ing ” some linen through 
the stream, while the 
lively Peggy stood with 
the vooden instrument 
called a “beetle” up- 
lifted in her hand ready 
to strike the linen— a 
mode of washing called 
“beetling,” wliich cer- 
tainly puiifics Ji more 
than any way of “ get- 
ting up” uith which 
we are acquainted. A 
“ beetling stone ” of 
ample dimensions was 
iirinly based in the brook 
at her feet, and upon it 
the clothes of the neigh- 
bouring hamlet had 
doubtless been subj ecte'd 
to such ablutions time 
out of mind. “ That’s not the way tlicy work there, I’m sure,” persisted 
Nancy. “ Why for onst you strflPthe linen, you strike the wathcr ten times. 
I hope, Peggy agra, you’ll make a better offer at ycr bachelor’s heart than you 

do at “ Whisht, Nancy — ^will ye whisht,” exclaimed Peggy, having 

discovered that we were observing them. “ Where’s yer manners to the 
strange quality?” and the. girls began a series of blushes and curtsies, 
wound up by an invitation to rest at their house, though but a poor place, as 
“ Maybe wc war died coming over the back of the hdl that was so cruel 




steep.” We were too hurried to accept a courtesy that has often afforded 
us much pleasure, as well as great insight into the genuine feelings and 
character of the Irish peasant. We can refer to the knowledge acquired by 
long and close observation, and declare that we never left the cabin of a 
ffevuirie Irish peasant, without having our opinion raised as to the materiel 
which composed the dwellers therein, frequently acknowledging — to adopt 
the beautiful idea of Joanna Baillie— that they were 

^ Clothed, indeed, but not disgraced, with mgs.’* 

Of the towns on the southern or coast road, Boss-Carbery alone demands 
])articular notice ; it is one of the oldest towns in Ireland ; the ancient name 
being Eoss-Alithri — ‘Mhc field of pilgrimage;” and according to Hanmer, 
Tliere was here anciently a famous university, whereto resorted all the 
south-west part of Ireland for learning sake.” It was formerly a bishop’s 
sec, but was united with that of Cork, and, recently, also with that of Cloyne. 

A glance at the map of tlie county of Cork will convey some idea of the 
numerous bays and harbours along the coast ; it is for the most part exceedingly 
\^ild and rugged; for miles upon miles there is not a single tree to be seen ; 
but the ocean ai’ound it is dot ted with small islands, against wliich the breakers 
dash and foam ; the peculiar scenery has been aptly described by Dean Swift, 
in a Latin poem— CarberisD Bupcs * ” — ^from which the following passage is 
titmslatcd : — 

Witli hoarse rebuff, the swelliog seas rebound 
Trom shore to slioro ; tlie rocks return the sound. 

The droadful murmur heaven’s high coneavo cleaves. 

And Neptune shrinks beneath his subjeot waves ; 

For long the whirling winds and beating tides 
Had scooped a vault into its nether sidos ; 

Now yields the base, the summits nod, now urge 
Their headlong course, and lash the sounding surge.'* 

Not only the number, but the advantageous positions, of the harbours will 
claim attention ; the coast ftom Youghnll to Bantry is indented by at least 
twelve, eight of which arc perfectly well calculated for merchant-vessels of 
burthen, and not less than five would float the largest ships in the British 
Navy. When we consider also that this land is made, at its southern extremity, 
by vessels from either hemisphere, bound for the English or Irish Channel, 
their advantages under unfavourable circumstances of wind or weather are at 
once felt to be striking and important. How essential to the commerce of the 

* A towor near Caatle Townsend w pointed out m tho piece in which tbo Dean compoecd this poem. It 
IS now a complete ruin, being tho meio shell of a tuiret ovoigrown wit|l ivy, but commanding a botutUiil 
pioHpcct of tlio baibour and over tho sea. 
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uniterBe is that little head-land in the chart of the navigator — the well-known 
Cape Clear, ahnost as necessary to the reckoning of the seaman as the meridian 
line of Greenwich ! It does not appear^ however, that the multiplicity of 
ports has contributed much to the wealth or prosperity of this part of the 
kingdom ; whether the fact may be attributed to want of public spirit or 
capital, preventing the people from availing themselves of the immense 
resources at their command, or whether it must be referred to their indolence 
and ignorance, is a matter upon which wc do not at present design to enter ; 
although "the Irish Fisheries” will, hereafter, necessarily occupy no incon- 
siderable portion of our attention. It is notorious that the teeming wealtli 
conv(*yed by the ocean around their shores — easily rendered as productive as 
their soil — ^is neglected by the people, who cleave to old prejudices and customs 
with unaccountable bigotry; the consequence is that the Iiish arc the worst 
fishermen to be found anywhere ; and that, not unfrequcntly, even the maikets 
of large towns arc supplied by the acti>ity and industry of theii Scottish 
neighbours — the fish being taken within a stone’s-throw of the Irish strands*. 
Habits at variance with science, foiethought, and thrift, unhappily stiU 
largely prevail, and the people liavc, as yet, manifested no inclination to 
improve their condition by means so completely within their reach. This 
disheartening fact has been fully exposed by the Committee of Inquiry into 
” Deep Sea Fisheries.” Would that their Report might teach wis^pm, and 
rouse some true patriot to apply himself to the tfisk of directing the energies of 
the people into so accessible, valuable, and profitable a channel f. 

In former times, when temptations to illicit trade wcie great, and the 
secuiities against detection compaiatively easy, smuggling was carried on to a 
large extent along a coast so favourable for it. For some years it has been on 

* It 18 aIao a Bingular fact, but ono caiiablo uf caiy proof, that tbo Iiibli, although the best soldiers in the 
^oild, Inokc tlie 'unrst sailors. A fiiiiid of outs hod occ.ibiun, not long ago, to institute vciy minute 
inquiries on the subject, and he was astonished to fiud how few “able suimeii,*’ natives of Ii eland, woie 
registered on the books of the Adiniialty 

t It IB tbo curse of Inliud that ber “ Advocates’* arc always striving after “ vain things,** turning a deaf 
ear to real and practicable improvements; and preferring the advocacy of u small boniflt that shall produce 
agitation, to a laige good in which all jiaities mav unite. At the present moment, the Irish papers are full of 
idle trcatiBOS showing that (wc quote fiom one of them, “ tho Vindicator ** of Belfast) “ the immense sum of 
;6254,000 is spent annually by Ireland fur t^||-hand clothes in England ; which,** adds tho wiiter, “would, 
it we had native manufimtones, be spent at holR** With the question whether a lopcal of tho Union would 
build these manu&etoncs, wo do not now meddle; but if tho labouis of such wiitcrs were dovotod to prove 
the uhility of the Iruh to eateh their own fish, to eat what thej required, and sell the surplus, they would bo 
much bettci employed, niid might lead to results that would make the cost of these “ old clothes** a very trifling 
c onsideiation. We hope to see nianufactones in Ireland flounsh ere long (that they may do so has been 
pioved m tlio neighbourhood of Wateitoid, where a cotton manufactory has been foi some yean established 
wheio fortunes have been made, and where 1600 moclianiCB of both sexes arc employed dunng tho whole 
lear) , hut the fislieiies require fai loss capital, and aflfoid far greater certuuty of profit. 



the decline^ and it is now nearly abandoned. We desire permission to record 
one of our own memories in association with this coast. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Ross-Carbery, about two-and-twenty years ago, it was our 
lot to spend a few weeks at the house of a gentleman — ^for such he was by birth, 
education, and connexions, although circumstances had unfortunately seduced 
him into the practice of trading with Holland, and importing foreign produce 
without the design of paying, for a licence so to do, any duty to the crown. His 
residence, a large and handsome building, was close to a peculiarly rugged, rocky, 
and wild shore ; here, for a considerable period he contrived, by the assistance 
of a numerous and attached tenantry, to elude all the watchfulness of the excise, 
who piactiscd every art to entrap him. The roads from the sea-coast to the 
adjoining towns were strictly and narrowly guarded ; yet, by night, the 
smuggh'd goods generally escaped seizure, and very often artifice* succeeded by 
day. The peasants were usually cunning enough to baffle the excise force ; 
and often managed to pass safely the commodity ” under loads of turf or sand ; 
sometimes funeral processions were seen along the road, and, of course, pro- 
reeded without scrutiny. The coffins were filled with tobacco, and the mourners 
cariicd loads under their cloaks. On one occasion, we remember, the officers 
were completely outwitted by a man who lay on a cart, apparently in all the 
agonies of a contagious fever, while his wife, screeching by his side, was con- 
veying him to the nearest hospital. A few hours afterwards, both were seen 
meriily wending homewards, laughing at the soldiers whom they had balked 
of a rich prize. 

During our visit at the house we have referred to, we had expressed a wish 
to be present on some midnight excursion of the smugglers, when the most 
hazardous part of their enterprise was performed — ^the discharging the cargo 
of one of their vessels. It was soon gratified. We were roused from sleep by 
the son of our host, with the news that a lugger was at anchor in the neigh- 
bourhood. We hastened to accompany him to the shore ; in doing so, we had 
to tread cautiously in the footsteps of our guide, through dells and over pre- 
cipices, which, else, would have been fatal to us. On the heights above, and over 
one of the most dangerous passes, a number of the peasantry, men and women, 
were collected, ready to roll down immense stones on any intruder— -from 
which the pass-word of our companion alone preserved us. The night was 
dork; yet the few stars that shone, glimmering from a clear heaven, supplied 
light enough to excite those feelings of awe which the wildness and grandeur 
of the scene could not have failed to inspire even by day. At length we 
reached the and narrow beach, where preparationB had been made to 

receive the cargo of the lugger that was lying-to in tiie ofiSng. A long range 
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of rocks, jutting out into the sea^ concealed her from a revenue cutter that was 
anchored not a mile distant; while the preventive guard had its station on the 
other side of the nearest hill. The strand was literally covered with men and 
horses ; about twenty boats, with muffled oars, were ready for the signal to put 
out to the ship; the most intense silence prevailed, the people spoke in 
whispers, and the hoofs of the horses had been covered with straw. The 
director of this half-magic scene, whom we had seen a few hours previously, 
laughing with his guests, and with his wonted vivacity and humour setting the 
table in a roar, was now seated in the cave of a rock ; before him was an up- 
turned cart covered with bank-notes. lie was issuing ‘^orders” to the 
peasants, who surrounded him, to receive tobacco, tea, or geneva, from the 
boats as they brought supplies from the ship ; for almost invariably the goods 
were disx)08cd of on the spot, each purchaser bearing his own risk, and keeping, 
or concealing, it upon his own responsibility, until he found opportunities for 
selling it to the dealers in the towns. Many of the peasants were armed ! 
and it was evident that without a perilous struggle they were not likely to 
surrender the ai’ticlcs they were paying for. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that many fatal encounters took place between them and the revenue officers ; 
and that the consequences of a system so demoralizing was to fill the criminal 
calendar of the county. A few minutes after our arrival on the spot, the boats 
left the shore ; it required little persuasion to induce us to embark ip one of 
them. Wo were soon in the lugger’s cabin, and formally introduced to the 
captain, 'who had prepared refreshments for expected vibitors. Some two-and- 
twenty years have passed since then, but we can recall his form and features 
accurately. He was the very opposite of the “ Dirk Hatteraick ” of our 
imagination — a small man, of mild exterior, and very courteous in his manner. 
Yet resolute and bra've he certainly was ; his step was firm and decided, and 
his eye had the quick and determined glance that evidences acquaintance with 
danger and indifference to it. On the deck, all was bustle and activity; 
yet the arrangements were made with the utmost skill, order, and precision. 
Each boat brought several large stones, necessary to supply ballast as the 
cargo lessened ; and the principal boatman delivered bits of cards to the 
number of the bales he conveyed to shore. The business of the night was 
nearly finished, and the boats will for the last time putting off to the vessel, 
and were half way towards it, when some signal of alarm was given, and they 
returned to land. 

The crew had been resting for a few minutes, and singing 'with a careless 
air ; but their voices were Ipwered and their words half smothered. They 
were evidently a motley group, composed of the hardy and the desperate 
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of various nations — for inquiries as to the cause of interruption were 
made in many languages. Almost the instant the alarm was given, their 
voices were hushed, all hands were on deck, the hatches wore fastened down, 
fire-arms were distributed, and preparations made for repelling some antici- 
pated attack. The reason was soon ascertained. Rounding the point, still at 
a distance, and dimly seen by the uncertain light, a sail was discerned 
approaching the lugger. We can remember, even now, our awkward 
sensations on the occasion ; apprehensive that we might have to pay a frightM 
penalty for our curiosity; for vhen reflection came, it came too late; we 
had no means of returning to land, and were compelled to share the destiny 
of our comrades of the moment, w'hatever that destiny might be ; the easiest, 
perhaps, a trip to Holland. The opinions of the cr(»w as to the nature of 
the object that drew towards them, were varied ; the night was too dark to 
distinguish more than that the vessel was small and had but one mast — ^but 
the neighbouring revenue cruiser was known to bear this character. We shall 
not readily forget the whispers of " ’tis her,” and ’tis not her,” that went 
round — only serving to make the suspense more painful. The alarm was 
soon found to be a false one ; it proceeded from one of the fishing hookers 
of the coast. The smuggler made her heave to, and remain alongside ; 
but solaecd the men, for the delay, by flinging on board an anker of geneva. 
Another signal was made ; the boats returned; the work was rapidly finished; 
we embarked in the last of them ; and, as wc touched land, we saw the lugger 
gradually fade away into the deeper darkness, — ^her bow was turned towards 
home. 

The strand was by this time nearly deserted ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that barely an hour had sufliced to discharge the whole cargo, and to distribute 
it among the glens and mountains. Next day parties of the excise were 
scattered in all directions, in search of the prize they had missed — ^but very 
little of the whole was found. The curious in such matters may now examine, 
all along the coast, numerous holes and caves formerly depositaries of smuggled 
goods*; and in a litde island ofif Glengarifif, may, if he pleases, rait one of 
them, known as Brandy Island,” stories in connexion with which will be 
related to him, in abundance, by the boatmen. 

Between the town of Boss-Carbery and Skibbereen, and at the head of 

• Wo have Men one, long diiuMd, which contained six or Mven natural chamben, and eorerad 
an area of, perhi^, a quarter of a mile, the entrance to which Momed hardly wide enough to admit a 
ftliepherd*i dog; and doM to the Old Head of Kiniale, a ereriee in a high rook, leula,it to laid, to an 
excaration large enough to hold a leghnent; popular tradition itatei, indSed, that it containa a paange into 
the town-^ dtotance of Mvoral milei. 
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Qlaadote Harbour^ the tourist passes along a beautiful and picturesque road^ 
'Where 

« Lakes upon lakes mtcnninably gleam/’ 

and to one point, in particular, his attention should be directed — the glen 
called " The Leap,” the ancient boundary which divided the civilised from 
the uncivilised; beyond the Leap beyond the law,” being, even within our 
,own memory, an accepted proveib. Not far from Skibbereen is a singular 
salt-water lake. Lough Hyne, or Ine (the deep lake). In the centre is a long 

island, upon 
which are 
the ruins of 
one of the 
castles of the 
O’Driscolls. 
It is sur- 
rounded by 
picturesque 
hills, some 
rocky and 
precipitous, 
others steep 
and woody, 
rising from 
the lake. Mr. 
Willes has 

made his sketch from a chuich-yaid, peculidi to Ii eland, devoted exclusively 
to the inteiment of childien, and where theie was foimcily a chapel dedicated 
to Sti Bridget. In the foreground is one of the singular ring-stones or pillar- 
stones, engraven with inscrutable characters. It is immortalized in traditionary 
lore, and the country people attach great value to it, affirming that it has been 
gifted by the Patron Saint with miraculous power — at least, for its own preser- 
vation. It has been repeatedly removed, to form lintels for doors, and to answer 
various other purposes, but alw^s found its way back again to its original 
station. Once it was taken offVPa gang of sacrilegious sailors, and thrown 
into the sea ; when, after raising a terrific storm, it was beheld, next day, 
safely and soundly in its own proper place. With this lake there is also 
connected another legend — ^but one common to nearly all the deep-bedded 
and lonely loughs, with “ gloomy shores — ^for Lough Hyne 
« Skylark never waiblos o’er.’* 
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As at Glendalough, the sweet birds singing to heaven’s gate ” having 
disturbed the saint at her orisons, she prayed to the Virgin to silence their 
song ; and was so far answered, that they were ordered into a solitude less 
sacred to penitence and prayer. 

The coast, south-west of Skibbereen, is dotted with islands ; — 

^ Seirgirt isles, 

That, like to nch and various gems, inlay 

The unadorned bosom of tlie d< l(> 

the most famous of which is that of Cape Clear, innishorken, immediately 
opposite Baltimore Harbour, is full of inteicst; its ruined abbey is pictur«‘d in 
the annexed print ; the O’DriscoUs had formerly eastlos here, which defend«‘d 
the entrance 
to the harbour 
Cajie Clear — 
the well-known 
landmark for 
\C&bclb outwdid 
(u homeward 
Inmnd — is the 
most southern 
point of Ire- 
land. In the 
ancient ecclesi- 
astical books it 

IS tailed Insula Sancta Clara,” and in the old Irish MS. “ Inish Damhly.” 
Many years have passed since we visited this wild and primitive district ; 
but wc Icam fiom more recent travellers that the character of its inhabitants 
continues quite unchanged. They exist almost in a state of nature ; depending 
for food upon the potato crops and the fish that swarm round their rocks ; 
seldom visit the main land ; and are devotedly attached to their nigged strand 
and almost as rugged plain— « temporary exile from which they consider a 
grievous affliction. 

In the year 1760 there were, according to Smith, in the island, about four 
hundred ; they do not seem to have increased, for the latest returns 

give the population as less than eleven hundred. Indeed it is not likely 
that it could supply the means of existence to a larger number— ^e islmid 
being only three miles long and one mile and a half in breadth. On the 
south side is the light-house, which, it is said, may be distinguished in dear 
weather from a distance of twenty-eight nautical miles. On the north-west 
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^mt of the island is the singularly picturesque ruin of the castle of 
Dimanorc, or the Golden Fort — ^represented in the annexed print. It stands 
on a rock ; a very narrow passage leads to it ; the path being so steep and 
high, and the sea dashing and foaming against it on cither side, the ascent to 
it is a somewhat perilous task. Wien I got to the top of the castle,” says 
Dr. Smith, and beheld the ocean roaring round me, I wished heartily to be 
again on the main land.” Legends enough to make a volume are connected 



\ivith this remarkable ruin; it >\a6 loimeily a stronghold of the O’Diiscolls — 
some of whom arc stated to have mingled the hospitalities of the Irish chieftain 
'^ith the reckless darings of the Buccaneer. ^ 

To the west of Baltimore is the harbour of Crookha\en, a \i(‘w of which 
we give on the opposite page, separated by a narrow promontory from the 
beautiful Dunmanus Bay, wliich another promontory divides from the famous 
Bay of Bantry. 

The mail-coach road from Skibbereen to Bantry runs through a wild and 
uninteresting country; and the traveller who desires to examine the most 
pcQuliar and picturesque portion of the Irish coast, will have to pursue a route 
less easy of access, but far more certain of recompense for the expenditure of 
time and labour. The mountains appear to rise directly from the sea ; as if 
they were but the continuations of mountiiins underneath the ocean ; small 
villages are thickly scattered at their base ; Mount Gabriel, bleak and barren 
from the foot to the summit, looks down upon the poor village — once a 
famous collegiate town — of Scu]||| 

Lakes arc to be seen iir every valley, upon the mountain sides and on 
their summits, from whence pour down the streams that now and then 
break in cataracts over precipices ; and on the opposite sides, the sea, with 
its stores of green islands, or black rocks ; creeks and bays and harbours 
1 unning into the land ; and beyond all the broad Atlantic, that affords no 


resting place for the sea-bird until he closes up his wings and stands on the 
continent of America. 



The oreau^ with its talcs of shipwrecks and piracies, the land with its 
Icginds and traditions, afibrd themes to fill folios of interest and excite- 
ment ; ('ry castle (of which there remain the ruins of hundredb) has its 
stoi} of bold adventure. 

The Lakes, too, are fertile of legends ; for examples — ^that on the summit 
of Mount Gabriel, with its eternal serpent and depth that has never been 
lathomcd ; Loughdrine, where on a certain day of every year the islands used 
to dance meirily, change places, and shift from one side to the other from sun- 
set to sunrise*; Ballinlough, where the fairies keep nightly guard, protecting 
the passage that leads fiom the ancient rath, that borders it, to the bottom, 
where floiuishes the Thiema-na-ogc — the land of perpetual youth.” The 
sti anger will, in short, find, wherever he travels, in this wild and compara- 
tively primitive neighbourhood, a rich abundance to interest, excite, and 
amuse, and not a little to inform and instruct. 

The early associations of one of us with Ireland are connected chiefly 
with this wild district ; for here our father. Colonel Hall, embarked in mining 
spcfuldtions, and within a ciieuit ol little more than twenty miles, discovered 
and opened no fewer than thirteen mines ; some of which he continued to work 
for a considerable period ; and, although his efforts were in the end unsuc- 
cessful, he set an example of enterprise and activity, and supplied evidence of 
the vast mineral wealth of the country, which entitle us to claim for him some 
tribute of public gratitude, and justify us in placing to his credit much of the 
benefit that Ireland has since derived from the ** Companies,” who have been 
enabled to render to it the service that exceeded the strength of a private 

* Unhapjuly, on officer thruit hii sword through one of those floating sods (they ate no more), and the 
iountry people toll you “ it limpod in the water ever after,” 
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individual. We shall, therefore, discharge a debt of duty no less than 
affection, if we briefly direct attention to the exertions of a gentleman who 
is now removed beyond the reach even of so small a recompense. 

Colonel HaU commanded a regiment, raised by him in his own county of 
Devon, which contained a large nun4)er of Cornish miners. In 1796, it was 
ordered to Ireland ; and at the suggestions of some practical men under his 
command — who were astonished to find everywhere demonstrations of mines 
more promising than those with which they were intimate in Cornwall — he 
was, not long afterwards, induced to embark his property in mining specula- 
tions. It was not, however, until his regiment was disbanded, in 1802, that 
ho was enabled to devote his whole time and energy to the subject* 

If our recollection serves, his first essays in mining were commenced by 
Colonel Hall on the property of Mr. Bolton, in the county of Waterford, and 
subsequently in the vicinity of the village of Silver-mines on the estate of Lord 
Dunally, in the county of Tipperary. The product of this mine was a 
sulphuret of lead, containing a considerable proportion of silver, which had 
been worked at a former period, and probably gave name to the village. But 
it was on the royalty of Lord Kcnmare, in the vicinity of Killamey, that 
his operations assumed a character of importance. This was a deposit of an 
exceedingly rich copper ore, the working of which commenced in 1804*. 
Exclusive of the very extensive mineral deposit brought to light ^on Boss 
Island, operations, to a limited extent, were prosecuted at another small 
island on the lake, called Crow Island, where evidence of the presence of 
copper manifested itself ; and at a subsequent period, other attempts were 
made in this vicinity, on the estate of Mr. Herbert of Mucruss Abbey, where 
a limited quantity of the arseniates of cobalt and copper were obtained, 
but not sufficient to induce an extensive prosecution. The mines on Boss 

* ^0 extract the following paasago from Crolter’a ** ReBcarchea in the South of Ireland.*’ 

** About tho year 1804, Colonel Hull, who had been aomo time quartered at Killamey, conceiving a ftrour- 
able opinion of Roaa Mine, induced one or two gentlemen in the vicinity to join him in re-opening it. Having 
aucceoded in clcanng out the water and rubbish, the little company were encouraged by the flattering appeal^ 
ancea to proceed to work it, which they did on rathei an extensive scale, notwithstanding the un&vourablo 
circumstances of its situation, nearly close to the lake, tho ground not rising much above, and dipping towards 
it at an angle about thirty degrees from tlie horizon ; so tliat in a short time the workmen bad excavated 
completely under the lake, with every fear of j|||vaters breaking in on them. The nchness and abundance of 
the ore was, however, a sufficient inducemcn^VMunteract this danger and inconvenience, as, during the four 
years that Ross Mine was worked, nearly if80,000 worth of copper was diqMsed of at Swansea, some caigues 
producing £40 per ton. But this very richness was the ultimate cause of its destruction, as several small 
veins of pure oxide of copper split off fiom the main lode, and ran towards the surface. The ore of these 
veins Was much more valuable than the other, consequently the miners (who were paid by quality as well 
ns quantity) pursued the smaller veins so. near the surfime, that the water broke through into the mine in eueh 
an overwhelming degree, that an engiiie of thirty-horse power could make no sensible impnarion on the 
inundation , and thus a forcible stop was put to all further proceedings.’* 
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Island contmued at work for some years; and it was noti we believe^ until 
181S, that Colonel Hall commenced his discoveries in the district to which we 
make especial reference ; and where he persevered, until somewhere about the 
year 1628 , with varied success, but with capital &r too limited for large opera* 
tions — opening, as we have said, no fewer than thirteen mines, one of which, 
that at Balledehob, between Skibbereen and Scull, was at work for about four 
years, employing on the average two hundred persons weekly, and shipping 
many thousand tons of ore to Swansea. Mr. Crokcr, in his Researches in 
the South of Ireland,” states that the mines on the estate of Lord Audley, 
cibout ten miles west of Skibbereen, were discovered and opened by Colonel 
Hall about the year 1814. Three distinct veins presented themselves at no 
very considerable distance from each other. The first worked was a bright 
yellow ore of iron pyrites, containing in general about eight ^er cent, of copper. 
The second has been scarcely attended to, as it chiefly consisted of green car- 
bonate of copper, disseminated through a slate-clay, with small nodules of grey 
or purple ore appearing here and there. In the third (Kippagh), which has 
been more extensively pursued than either of the others, the ore is a very rich 
bulphuret of copper, containing from fifty-flve to sixty-flve per cent, of that 
metal, and near the surface gave every promise of being a very valuable vein, 
but it degenerated in depth, and was, as well as the others, relinquished.” 

This mine of Kippagh was subsequendy taken by the " Mining Company 
of Ireland,” who worked it for a time, but with success so limited as to induce 
its abandonment*; and about the year 1885, the late Lord Audley, into whose 
hands it again came, formed a company, and raised an enormous sum in 
London, for the professed purpose of setting the mine once more at work. 
Circumstances, to which it is now unnecessary to do more than refer, brought 
the matter into the Court of Chancery, and we apprehend the consequence 
has been a total loss to the shareholders ; who have complained, and certainly 
not without justice, that a mine which had been resigned by a private party, 
and relinquished by a public company, as either valueless or impoverished, 
should have been so described as to induce them to embark capital in the 
undertaking. 

The other mines discovered and opened by Colonel Hall do not require 
particular notice — ^with the exception of one, if it can be classed under that 
head. The history of tbig discovery is curious, and may interest our readers. 

• The oompiny fzpended £12,000, to iddition to the produee, to piwittg tho mtoo of Kippti^; tad 
■UBk the pnnapal dudt 120 tothonf, ozteDdiiig on the teTonl lev^ neerly 200 fiithoiiM ; end the ntoo 
heving been altogether onproduetiYe to depth, where it waa expected the JnnoOoB ®f paianel ledea would 
have yielded reiura, the leaie waa lanendeied to Lord Audley, who wm aftoniaidi auoeeoded to fttnitog, to 
London, the uotonoua “ Weat Cork Mining Company” for workug the mine. 
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WaUdbog, one day, in the neighboorhood of his residence, at Olandorei 
Colcmel Hall noticed some fish-bones of a green hue, among turf ashes ; his 
curiosity was excited to inquiry by what means they obtained so singular a 
colour ; and on analysing them, he found they contained copper. His next 
object was to ascertain how they acquired this unnatural quality; and he 
learned that it was received from contact with the ashes of turf cut in a neigh- 
bouring bog, known to the peasantry as the stinking bog;” and that 
neither dog nor cat would live in the cabin in which the turf was burnt. 
Having gathered so much, his farther progress was easy. The ashes 
were strongly impregnated with copper ; he first collected from the heaps 
adjoining the cottages as large a quantity as he could, and shipped it to 
Swansea, where it brought, if we remember rightly, between eight and nine 
pounds a ton* — ^a remunerating price. His next step was to take a lease of the 
bog, build kilns upon it, and bum the turf. This plan he continued until the 
whole of the bog was consumed, and sent, to the extent of several hundred tons, 
to the Welsh smelting-houses — the case with which it was smelted greatly 
enhancing its value. 

It was a curious sight — and one we recollect well — ^to see scores of workmen 
cutting the turf, conveying it to one kiln to dry, and then to another to be burnt ; 
while the carts were bearing the ashes to the river side to be shipped for Wales. 
Mr. Croker, in the work we have quoted, states, that “ the particles ^ntained 
in the turf are supposed to have been conveyed into the bog by a stream from 
one of the surrounding hills, which, passing through a copper vein, took them 
up in a state of sulphate, but meeting withsome iron ore in its progress, or in the 
bog, became deposited in the metallic state, though a large proportion contained 
in the turf was still in a state of sulphate, which was proved by allowing a 
knife to remain in it a few seconds, when it became incrusted with a coat of 
copper.” Unfortunately for Colonel Hall, however, when the bog was burnt 
out, he considered his operations as only commenced ; his object being to dis- 
cover the vein of ore by which the bog had been supplied with copper. In a 
vain search for the source, technically called ^^thc lode,” he expended all ho 
had made by sales of the ashes ; shafts were sunk in several of the surrounding 
hills; and he continued the pursuit until his capital was exhausted. 

We have written sufficicntJpKlo honour to the memory of an individual, 
to whose energy and enterprise Ireland is considerably indebted ; for he was 
among the earliest of those who laboured to turn to account the great natural 
resources of the country — ^to encourage men of larger means — ^men who 

* Tlie Rev. Mr. Townwnd, iu hit Survey of the County of Cork, ttatei that the aabei yielded from ten to 
twelve pound! per ton. 
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will probably reap the rich haryest' for which it was his destiny only to 
prepare the ground* — and to direct public attention to a source of profit for the 
undertaJeersy and of employment for the people. Like many others who have 
pointed out the way to fortune^ it was his fate to behold the achievement of his 
hopes onlyfrom a very remote distance ; but he enjoyed the enviable knowledge 
that his labour had not been in vain ; that he had been the means of spending 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds in the country ; of giving advantageous 
employment to masses of the people in various districts^ and of showing how 
otherb might certainly do that which he^ as certainly, failed of doing. 

The far-famed Bay of Bantry is, perhaps, unsurpassed by any harbour of 
the kingdom for natural beauties combined with natural advantages. As we 
approach it, along the dreary road from Skibborecn, a sudden turn, at the 
base of a rugged hill, brings us suddenly within view of the most striking 
objects which make up the glorious scene. Far and away, in the distant 
background, tower, and meet the clouds, the lofty Mangerton and Macgilli- 
cuddy’s Becks ; nearer, rises Hungry Hill, the Sugar Loaf, and a long range — 
the C^aha Mountains — among which it is said, and said on good authority, there 
arc no fewer than three htmdred and sixty-five lakes — ^the number having, of 
course, suggested a legend that some holy saint prayed effectually for one to 
supply water for each day of the year. Little flat and fertile islands lie at the 
feet of the spectator ; and, nearly facing the town, Whiddy Island, with its 
fierce-looking fortifications and its fields rich with the promised harvest. It 
is impossible to do justice to the exceeding grandeur and surpassing loveliness 
of the scene ; the whole of it is taken in by the eye at once ; we are not called 
upon to turn from side to side for new objects to admire — ^we gaze upon it all ; 
and he must be indeed dead to nature, who does not drink in as delicious a 
draught as Nature, in the fullness of her beauty, ever presented f* 

* Thi« hu, indeed, been already done, and to a laige eitent. The diMOvery of the productive and pro- 
b table mine of AUihioe, at Berbhaven, in the county d Co A, waa the reoult of a niggettlon of Colonel Hairi, 
who, after exploring the land in company nritb iti proprietor, Mr. Puzloy, pointed out a particular 
ctpedally favourable for experiment. It wai tried, and from it hu reaulted one of the moat iucoomAiI minei 
of tlie kingdom. 

t We Bheltered, until a heayy ehower by whlA we were overtaken had in lome degree lubelded, beneath 
ft rock ; and a story told us by a lady, whose veracity was never questioned, was recalled to our remembrance 
by the immediate loeale in which we stood. We will endeavour to relate it in hor'own words 

“ When I was a little girl," die said, “ my uncle wu a magistrate of the county cf Cork, an active, but 
kind-hearted man, rendered violent by the period in which bis energies were ealled into action by the Irish 
• troubhi: The attempt of the French to Und in Bantry Bay, made the people suspicious of every ship that 
rode upon its waters ; they forgot In tfarir terror that France would not he likely to risk another storm in the 
same quarter. Now my nacle was iriut ia called a very watchflil man, alwaya on the look-out jbr sbfpa $ 
and it was said that if a nautilus lud raised its tiny aril in Bantry Bay, bearded her— 

if he could. ^ " 

'' It u no wonder then, that riding homewards ftom the town of tetay one fine evening about six 
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/ ICbe tofiA into the town—- a town that has been too truly described as a 
seai^ without trade, a harbour wi&out shipping, and a coast with a ftiUng 
fidiery” — runs immediately under the fine demesne of the Earl of Bantry— • 
and all the way it is one continued line of beauty; we never for a moment lose 
sight of the distant mountains, or the fore-ground of green islands ; while the 
ear is gladdened by the mingled harmony of the rippling waves, and the birds 
that sing among the foliage of the thickly and gracefully wooded plantations. 

There are not many islands in this vast expanse of water — Whiddy ” is the 
largest ; and there are besides Hog, Horse, Coney, and Chapel, Islands, flung 
into the glorious bay — ^land-locked, as we have said, by gigantic abrupt head- 
lands, beyond which the Killamey mountains seem to tower into the clouds. 

The Bay is memorable in history as having been twice entered by a French 
force, for the invasion of Ireland — ^the first in 1689, in aid of James II. ; the next 
in 1796 : — some details concerning the latter cannot fail to interest our readers. 

o'clock, before ■unict (for it ires summer time), bo isw an exceedingly fine vossel, but of foreign build, at 
anchor, nearer the shore than he, as a magistrate, quite liked. It vm so calm an evening, that there was no 
sound from the sea, save the whisper of the ripple that wandered along the shore— the stillness was opiiresaive 
to one who loved the music of bound and horn bettor than meditation— but for all that he dtd meditate upon 
the ship, and drew up his horse to observe her at leisure , it was so deadly calm, that the rajs of the sun 
rested almost without sparkling upon the huge mirror of the bay that slept os calmly as a child upon its 
mother's bosom while my uncle paused he drew forth his little telescope and applied it cortfully to bis eye, 
and was mote convinced than ever that the ship was a foreigner, and corned (as oil ships did in ttiose days) a 
suflHcieut quantity of guns for her own preservation , he had just taken down his glass^determming to nde 
back to the town, pui the military on the alert, and demand to see her papers in the morning, when, imme* 
diatoly under the stem of the vessel, he saw a tall thin figure nae perpendicularly out of the water. His first 
impression was that aoine onto was indulging in an evening bath ; hut a feeling of extreme awe erept over him 
as he observed that the fenn $tood upon the sea. My uncle was anything hut superstitious, yet he found it 
impossible to shake off ^is tenpr; the mystenous being was there, shrouded, u if in the garb of the grave, 
standing with outstretched^ arms in the same spot. My uncle noted that it daqped its hands more than 
once and then stretched them forward again towards the ship. Hu observed its movements with breathless 
attention, and aft^ a lapse ol^ ae nea^yas he could calculate, three or four tyiiuntes, it dowly descended into 
the waters. That night my uncle never dept^-axid the next mormng he rose before the sun, saddled lus own 
horte, rodo in to Bantry, and leeoitl p aB i gd by srhait ha dbnsidarcd a sufficient force— 4n his capacity as magis- 
trate— boarded the diip, which wu anchored in the same spot, and demanded to see her papers. There was 
neither mystery nor trepidation in the skipper’a maniwr, which waa blunt and sailor-like ; and the papers 
seemed * all nght* My unde wu perplexed I— he did net know what to say or do— and at last, stimulated 
by an nneontroUable Impulse, he mendoned what he had witnessed the previous evemng. In an instant the 
rough sailoi^s manner changed ; be trembled violently and sank upon a chair. My uncle's keen grey ejes 
were fixed upon him— he eovured his ftoe with his hands— and, after a brief panse, exclaimed * All is in vain ; 
the vengeance of God is evetyurhnre. ^ ihai has followed me from sea to sea, firom harbour to harbomr, m 
ulenn and calm, everywhere.* Tbla^(|P|iiordinBi 7 confession, made while the wretched man trembled with 
agony, and huge drops stood upon his brow, wm followed by an appalling confession of mnrdor upon the Ugh 
seas, mingled with supentidous forebodings as to his having been doomed from bis birth to destruodon ; and 
that finding lueh wm his doom, he had led on a mutmy, and destroyed his captain ; whose * wiaith * had nb* 
tiueted my uncle’s attendon on the previons evening. Such wm his wild and Ineobcrent tale luod upon that 
confession, home outhy the anddenee of some of the creWfhe, and we believe one or two of Us MsodatM, were 
executed in Cork.*’ Such wm eur friend’s story— and she added that it made her nnele’supiiit sad to speak 
of the emonistanco, and that at loot it was never mentioned before him. 
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The French invasion of Bantry Bay« which occurred in December, 1796^ 
forms a remarkable page m the histoiy of the country, and of the age; and it 
IS singular that so very little should be known of the circumstances under which 
If took place The accounts published m the newspapers of the day are meagre 
and questionable ; and, upon the whole, the Journal of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
edited by his son, 
and pnnted at 
Washmgton, in 
182b, IS the best 
autlioi ity respect- 
ing the organi- 
zation of this 
formidable aima- 
inent The pio- 
]( rt imdoubtcd- 
ly, arose out of 
till suggestion of 
Tone , who’se se- 
ditious conduct 
in Ireland hod 

caused him to become on exile m Amciica, where, stimulated to action, 
and supplied with funds, by his republican fi lends, he determined on 
pi oc reding to Fiance, as agent for the Society of United Iiishmen* He 
landed at Havie, in February, 1796 , and on his ariival at Paris, was put 
into the propel channels foi diplomatic negociation, by Munro, the American 
ambassadoi, who was, at this period, cautiously, yet vigorously, inti iguing for 
the separation of Ireland from England. The vagpie plans of the Fiench for 
invading Ii eland speedily assumed a tangible shape. Tone received a com- 
mission as chef-de-bngadc ; was introduced to General Hoche, by whom he 
was subsequently appointed adjutant^eneral, and was directed to draw up a 
proclamation respecting the contemplated inva8ion.t This proclamation was 
immediately printed ; but so secretly as to baffle the English spies ; while other 

* There le little doubt, however, that LoM Edwud Pitigendd and Mr Arthur O'Oounoi hed pvoviouily 
intrigued with the French government ft»r the invMion of their conntiy 

t lone eflerwarde made another attempt to introduce the French into Ireland— in 1798. Ho wm 
captured in tbe Hoche, off Donegcl ; tcmnimitted to Publin, tried by courfr-martial, and aentenoad to death. 
He appeired at hie trial in French uniform, and on heanng the erntenco, reqncated to be ihot aa a aoldier 
holding a commiaeion m the French lervice. under the name of Smith, the requeat waa, of eoune, refheid. 
On the evening previoua to the day for hia oneoution, he wounded hSpaoIf in the throat eo deeperatoly, that 

ho could not be moved without the prohabiltty iff dying before he rtcohed the ecaffold , after lingering in 
thii etate for abont a week, he died in pniou, on the 19tb November, 1799, 
vet I 
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wldoli assigned to the armament difierent destinatioiis, ve^e sutfered 

their hands — a manoeuvre intended to mislead the Britidi govem- 
milM$ luod which may account for the distrust of the intelligence respecting 
tb0 large and active preparations then making at Brest— ^hich occupied 
tlie entire summer of 1796. On the Ist of December, Tone embarked 
on board the Indomptablc,” a ship of the Ime, and on the 16th of 
Decembci the fleet “ foi the invasion of Ii eland,” sot sail in two divisions from 
the port of Biest, It consisted of 17 ships of the line ; 13 fiigatc s ; 6 corvettes ; 
2 gun-boats; and 6 transports; with about 14,000 men,* 45,000 stand of 
arms, and an ample sujiply of money foi the purposes of the expedition. In 
then passage fiom the harboui, as if ominous of the disasters they were subse- 
quently to encountei , one of their ships, a scvcnty-foui , struck on a rock, and 
of 550 men on boaid only thirty weic sa\ed; and a few days afterwaids 
another was driven on shore ; when 1000 out of 1800 perished After othci 
disastious accidents — every ship of the fleet being moie or less injured — ^the 
main body ai rived oft the coabt of Ireland, and on the ^i^nd, anchored oft Bcic 
Island, in Bantry Bay.f Intclhgence of the event was, as lapidly as possible, 
communicated to the Iiish <md Eiighsh governments Not the slightest pie- 
paration, however, had been made to meet the enemy ; and, but for the intei- 
position of Divine Pio\idence, Ii eland must have been involved in a bloody 
and desolating chil wai.j: 

* This force of 14,000 (or uioic coiiettly 13,975) mon ib magnified b) ilic London Gazette of the 3id of 
Januaiy, 1797, into 20,000, and by the Aumial Ktgi^tcr into 25 000 intn Mr Aliion, in the 4th vol of 
hia ** Hutory of f mopt fiom the comnicnrement of the 1 niirh Revolution,” has followed the authority of the 
Annual Regmter, and etatee th it the fleet “ roiiTi}fd in all 25,000 land toiccs ” 

i* General TToclio and Adiniial de Gallea, the tia\al and nnhlary commanden of tht expedition, were on 
hoard one of thi fngatee — the Frati-inild — whiih jmrUd company from the fleet soon after it left the 
harbour of Brest, and never joined the main hod) Hic failure of the expedition n evidently aa much 
to be attnbuted to the ahicnee of the leaders, uid conaequent want of oiden, aa to the atate of the 
weather. 

j: The Iribh government appears to have been moat culpabh negligent According to a wntcr of the penod, 

** Hurry, confuaion, and diaordei, maihed the advance of the army , all was tenor, doubt, and dismay , troops 
disaffected, horses winttng, the munitions of war badly supplied, and even the hall was unfitted to the calibre 
of the cannon, fumiabed by a defective commissanat ” This, although the statement of a partisan of France, is 
perh^is but little exaggerated. Wo can support it by authonty of an opposite character. Colonel Hall, whose 
regiment was then quartered at Tralee anUillsmey, received ordtri to marrh to Bantry, from the general 
commanding the distiict, and ** oppose tii||p|tafng of the Frenrh.” If we rerollect rightly, the force under 
Colonel Hairs command (for he was the senior field oflloei), including as many of his own r^ment as he could 
instantly collect, when he amved at the bay ” amounted to about 700 men , a force which the Freneb, if 
they had landed, would instantly have annihilated , but which might have been very advantageously employed 
in brraking up the roads, andbatassing the march of the invaders to Cork , proeuniig time for the government 
to make preparations to meet them Colonel Hall's regiment then consisted of raw recruits, nmo-tenthi of 
whom had never seen a shot bred, and who would have cut but a poor figure if opposed to tbe 4Ute of the 
Frenob army His intention, therefore, was to have fired a volley in obedience to orden, and then to hive 
uv(d thehies of his men, bv grounding arms and surrendering ns pnsonen of wai. 
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For several days prcviousj the weather had been even more than usually 
stormy at this period of the year ; and when the wind lulled, a dense fog 
overspread the sea, so that the French ships were seeking each other, in vain, 
along the ocean*. Of the 43 that quitted Brest, 16 only anchored at Bantry ; 
next day, a heavy gale once more dispersed them ; on the morning of the S6di, 
others having parted company, the formidable fleet was i educed to seven 
bdil of the line and one frigate ; the force in men had hy thi- lime dwindled 
to 4168 ; it was therefore resolved at a council of war, “ not to attempt a 
landing, as no demonstration had been made ” by tin' Irish on shore in favour 
of tlie French ;f and it was determined to put out to sea, and to cruise off the 
Slnmiion in the hope that the dissevered armamemt might be concentrated 
there*. On the 87tli, they weighed anchor and quitted the Bay ; but on the 
1st of Jaiiu<iry, a portion of them returned, and remained inactive for two or 
tliree days. By degrees, ship after ship of the once formidable fleet entered 
the Fieiich harbours; and on the 15th, General Hoche himself, in the 
Fraternit^^, reached Rochelle, having had several narrow escapes from capture 
b\ the English fleet. 

* The inBtiuctioui viere, in case of such a contiiigenGy, to cruise four days off the Mizen Head, and then 
to piQccod to the mouth of the Shannon ; to remain there three da} s, and then, if not rejoined, to return 
t(i Diebt. 

t 1'he French had marvellously uiiscaltulated as to the ru-operation they antiuipatedfiom the Irish people ; 
mIio woic, 111 1796, totally unpieparcd to receive them as friends, or to adopt the lepublican principles and 
goveiiunent they designed to disaemmate and establish. In his memorials to the Directory, Tone had repre- 
sented the Ii ish as fixing their eyes most earnestly on Frauce,*’ as ** eaget to fly to the standard of the republic ; 
the eatholiis as “ ready to join it to a man,** and that it nould be just as eos}, in a month, to have an 
aimy in Ireland of 200,000 men as 10,000.’* Whethei he had wilfully misstated the foct, oi whether hit 
Mnguiiie temperament hnd led him to believe that Ins countrymen would join the French en masses it it 
diifiiiilt to say. But it is certain that the invaders would have been received by the Iiith generally, not at 
fiicnd , but OB eiiemica. Along Uie coast, the south aud nest, most distinctly threatened, the peasants were 
luuidlly in aims — such arms as they could rommand-*to repel them. We liave frequently heard Colonel 
Hall state that on his match to Bantry, hitmen were cheered by the peasantiy, supplied with 
lood and dunk by them, and received unequivocal demonstrations of their resolves to fight upon thoir cabin- 
thresholds against the entrance of a Freiichmau. In the London Gazette of the 7th of January, 1797, this 
filing IS particularly adverted to, ** Tho ai counts of the disposition of the country where the troops 
lie Dsscmbhd, are as favourable os possible, and the greatest loyalty has manifested itself throughout tho 
kingdom ; in the south and west, when the troops have been in motion, they have been met by the country 
lieoplo of all desenptioDB with provisions and all sorts of accommodations to fkcilitate thoir march ; and ovary 
demonstration has been given of the zeal and aidour to oppose the enemy in every place where It could be sup- 
posed a doioeiit might be attempted.” Tho Gazette of the 17tli contains a letter fh>m tho lord lieutenant (Earl 
Camden), in which, after noticing the good disposition evinced by tho troops, his extollency states “ the roads, 
which in parts were rendered impassable by the snow, were cleared by the peasantry. The poor peojde often 
sliared their potatoes with tho soldiors. • * * In shoit, had the enemy landed, their hope of ssiistaiioe from 
tho mhubitants would have been totally diiappointcd.” Every account published at the time bean out tUa 
statement. Our own experience of the Irish justifles us in sasevting that, even now, they have neither 
•ympathy with, nor affection for, the French ; and that under no oiicumstances could tho majority of the people 
Ihi brought to considoi them as desirable allies* 
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Baatry was, thus, soon freed from the presence of the invaders ; no French- 
men having trodden upon Iribh ground, with the exception of an officer and 
seven men, who, being sent in a boat to reconnoitre, were taken prisoners by 
Mr. James O’Sullivan, of Berehaven. 

The storm that scattered the French fleet, and, under Providence, preserved 
Ireland from civil war, and contamination by the atrocious principles of the 
rei)ublican8 of 1793, is still remembered in the vicinity of Bantry Bay, where 
it is referred to as an epoch to assist memory.* 

To visit Glcngarifi*, the tourist may proceed either by land, or by water 
a<‘ros8 the bay ; — ^it is obvious that the best mode will be to go by one way and 
return by the other, both ofTering strong temptations to the lover of the 
picturesque. Those, however, who take it in their route to Killarney, and do 
not design to make any stay at Bantry, had better continue the road ; for the 
bay may be seen fully from the hills above either Bantry or Glengarifi* ; or, at 
fdl events, by taking a boat a mile or two from the shore of either.f 1'hc road 
is exceedingly wild and picturesque; a short distance from the town the 
Mialloch, the murmuring river,” is crossed by a small bridge ; a little way 
below which the water is precipitated from thirty to forty feet over a ledge of 
rocks of fantastic forms ; this is the Fall of Dunamai’c ; ” close to it we saw 

• Of the ehipB, the Neetor, 74, was driven on shore ; the R^nisant wu vncckod on the Grai^ Rtfvent, 
out of Brest; the Impntiente was niecked on the Mizrii Head , the whole rivw, except seven, perished ; the 
Survcillante vras captured in Bantry Buy, and scuttled, having been abandoned by liei crew ; the Resolve was 
dismasted by being run foul of b) the Indoinptable, and aftci wards towed into Biest; tlieTartare was captured, 
alter a short action, b) the Polyphcuius, and brought into C/Oik hat hour. (The Turtare had 6'25 men on board, 
inrludiiig troops, and h«ul 16 killed and 35 wounded in the action ; the Pol} pheiniis lost only one marine.) 
The Rcoevola, gun>bont, foundered off the lush coast. The Villu d’Orient trans]>ort was captured by the 
Unicoiii, and carnid into Kiiisale, with 400 hussars on board conipleUdy cquipin^d. The Justine tnnsport 
protiably foundered at sen, and nil on ho,ud lunisliud. It is singular that so many of the ships contrived 
to csoa])c the British fleet, which had kept ineossant watch for them. The question was put in a song, very 
popular at the period: — 

** O, whore was Hood, and where w.u> Howe, 

And where Cornwallis then , 

Where Colpo}s, Biidport, or Pellew, 

And all thoir gpillaut men ^ " 

And it was not long afterwards asked in both houses of Parliament. Tlie reply of Mr. Dundas was a satis- 
factory viudicatioii of the national character. He stated that Sir Edwaid Pellow’s squadron was employed in 
cruising off Brest, to watch the motions ofAjjRenemy ; but the hazy htuto of the weather wos such that fog guns 
were obliged to bo continually fired, aud tl^Rrench fieet succeeded in getting out, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of that active and gallant officer to prevent them ; that Admiral Colpo}B' stiusdron, which was also hovering off 
Brest, came into harbour for supplies ; and that Lord Bridport’s squiuliun, which was ordered, on the 21 at df 
December, off Cape Clear, sailed on the 25th, but the denseness of the fog prevented bis falling in with a single 
French vessel. * 

t Vast quantities of coral wnd are raised in all {larts of the bay ; it is highly esteemed as a manute ; and 
produces, it is said, between four and five thoniaud pounds annually to the boatmen who procure it, and tho 
peaKiiits who convey it to distant parts. 
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a watcr*mill, in full work) which) although it diverted the current) and conse- 
quently lessened the effect of the cataract) evidenced activity and industry) 
and heightened the moral beauty of the scene. In this immediate vicinity, 
according to one of the fanciful traditions of Keating) the first human foot trod 
upon Irish ground — Ladra having effected a landing in Ireland exactly forty 
days before the Flood. After passing three or four miles of good road) and 
comparatively cultivated land, we entered a rude and rugged district ; barren 
hills towering over us at cither side ; and among them rapid streams rushing 
o\cr gigantic stones down into the valleys. We left to the right an interesting 
object — a little chapel nestling among the barren hills; and a short way 
farther on we passed one of those singular dwelling-places, by no means rare 
in thib wild part of the country ; we were startled by a human form issuing 
f 1 om a mass of huge 
roclvb; and) upon in- 
quiiy, learned that 
a family actually 
lived in a hole 
wliich the rocks 
protected and shel- 
tered. 'Phey had 
evidently fallen, 
ages ago,, in the 
position they re- 
tained, enclosing 
and covering a 

natural chamber. On entering, we found a woman with three children ; — 
tlie man was at work in the adjacent garden;” — ^hcrc they contrived to 
exist duiing the summer months ; for we ascertained that, in winter, they 
quitted it for some neighbouring town, where they worked or begged, 
according to circumstances. The woman replied to our few questions with 
cheerfulness and civility ; and to an expression approaching to condolence as 
to the misery of her lot, replied ** It^s bad enough to be sure, ycr honour ; but 
there’s many have worse places to lay their four bones in.” While conversing 
with her, we observed a singular character watching our movements; it 
was one of the Kerry peasants, mounted on a small active pony, sitting in 
front of a pair of hampers, in which he had conveyed his tubs of butter to the 
market of Cork, from which he was now returning. The hampers were 
fastened to the horse by a rope of hay ; and his bridle, which was merely 
twisted round the nose of the animal, was made of the same material. In this 
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primitiye style he galloped up and down hills as fearlessly, and fai more 
safely than a steed fully capaiisoned for the chase. We learned that he was 
one of a class known in cities and towns by the cognomen of “ Kerry 
Dragoons.” We made a sketch of him, and introduce him to our readers. 



He was a fine handsome 
fellow, with keen grey 
eyes, white teeth, and a 
complexion bronzed by 
healthy exercise ; by 
no means communicative, 
however, for to our ques- 
tions ho had but one an- 
swer — nein English.” 
Ab we diew near Glen- 
gaiiff, we had a foretaste 
of the rich tieat we wcie 


about to enjoy ; foi, long 

before we had again a glimpse of the bay, the sceneiy assumed a rich and 
luxuriant character, strongly contrasting with the dreary solitude we were 
leaving. 

Language utterly fails to convey even a limited idea of therexceeding 
beauty of Glengarifi*, “the rough glen,” which merits, to the full, the 
enthusiastic praise that has been lavished upon it by every traveller by whom 
it has been visited. It is a deep alpine valley, inclosed by precipitous hills, 
about three miles in length, and seldom exceeding a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. Black and savage rocks embosom, as it were, a scene of surpassing 
lovelinefss— endowed by nature with the lichest gifts of wood and water ; for 
the^ees are grapeiul in form, luxuriant in foliage, and varied in character ; 
and the rippling stream, the sti-ong river, and the foaming cataract, are 
supplied fit)m a thousand rills collected in the mountains. Beyond all, is the 
magnificent bay, with its numerous islands, — by one of which it is so guarded 
and sheltered as to receive the aspect of a serene lake. The artist cannot do 
it justice ; and the pen must bejgdd aside in despair ! Our memories, indeed, 
recal every portion of the ma^|Mlpot, — ^but only to convince us how weak and 
inefficient must be our efforts to describe it. We are again wandering 
through the glen-*-ramong majestic trees, fantastic rocks, and bubbling 
rivulets which every now and then rush by huge masses of stone, and, finding 
a declivity, roar along their rapid way, until, encountering some new 
obstruction, they creep awhile, and anon force a passage onwards, breaking 
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into masses of foam-*-for there the mountain torrents crawl or gallop to mingle 
with the broad Atlantic. The song of birds is either hubhed or unheard ; and 
but foi the ripple, or the roar, of waters, there is no sound to disturb a solitude 
perfect and profound. We look up to the mountains ; they are of all forms, 
altitudes, and outlines. The most prominent among them is the Sugar-loaf, 
Slicve-na-goil, “the mountain of the wild people,” with its conical head, 
soaring into the clouds ; and, to the rear, but at a considerable distance, 
Hungry Hill, with its naked and meagre sides, down which runs a stream 
from the lake upon its summit, until, gathering as it goes, it breaks in a 
ti einendous cataract, of eight hundred feet, expanding as it falls, and flinging 
a spitiy aiound it, that seems to cover with a thick mist a third pait of 
the Inli — 

Now a blue wat’17 short ; anon cli*<poiRO(l, 

A hoary mist ; then gather'd in again, 

A darted ntroam along Uie hollow rook, 

This way and that tormented, dashing thick. 

From stoop to stoop with wild rofmotod coursn, 

And restless roarmg to the huinblo vale." 

Wc turn from the mountains, but a step, and gaze over the broad bay ; 
the foreground is composed of islands of vaiious shapes and sizes ; and we 
stand in the midst of cultivation, as if nature had resolved upon mingling 
as much grandeur and beauty as the eye could take in at once. We turn 
again and look inland ; enormous rocks aic scattered in all directions ; without 
Older 01 arrangement, but graceful from their very confusion; seeming as if 
the giants of old had done battle here, and fought with huge masses they had 
wrenched from the adjacent mountains. 

From evefy part of the glen some attractive object may be discovered ; 
but the best view, perhaps, is to be obtained from a small bill — small in 
comparison with its stupendous neighbours — ^in the immediate vicinity of a 
chapel west of the village ; it places the spectator in the very centre of a 
glorious panorama, absolutely bewildering from its profusion of beauties. 
There will be a gush of enjoyment from the heart the instant this hillock is 
iscended. But it is from the road to Kcnmare that the surpassing love- 
liness of the valley, and the full glory of the bay, will be seen to perfection. 
For three or four miles the traveller winds round the side »f a mountain— 
a steep and weary road, so barren of interest that he has ample leisure to 
ponder over, and fix in his mind, the marvels he has seen. Suddenly he arrives 
on the brow of the hill. He is over the glen, many thousand feet above the 
ocean, which he beholds stretching out into space, while the islands appear 
as dots upon it ; the river that runs dirough tlm valley has dwindled to a 
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ifirlute thread ; the trees have gathered into masses, and the hill upon which 
he stood a while ago seems no bigger than a fairy mound. Midway down 
are scattered cottages, the pale smoke from which alone distinguishes them 
from mole-heaps. Thin and narrow streams, like snow-wreaths, are running 
from the mountains; and every now and then his eye falls upon the lakes 
that send them forth to fcitilise the valley. The whole scene is within his 
ken — ^its sublime beauty and its transcendent grandeur — ocean, mountain, 
glen, and river. He is in the midst of solitude ; the clouds are on a level 
with him; at times, they hide for a moment every object from his sight. 
There is no song of bird to break the perfect loneliness ; but if he look 
upward he will see the eagle winging his way homewards in solitary 
grandeur. We were startled by the scream of one of them, flying over our 
heads, so near to us that we could almost count the feathcis in his wing. Oui 
feeling was that we had seen enough of the sublime and beautiful in Nature, 
and need go no further in search of either. 

On the summit of the mountain an incident occurred to us, w hich wc may 
not omit to notice in this record of the most gratifying and interesting portion 
of our journey : — 

Wc had been gazing so e<unestly upon the scene below and around us, 
that we had not noted the sudden appearance of a lad, upon a bank, a little to 
the left of the place on which we stood ; but our attention was attracted by his 
clapping his hands together, and laughing, oi rather shouting loudly, in 
evident delight at the scene. There was nothing in his appearance difierent 
from that of many young goatheids we had passed, and who haidly raised 
their heads from the purple heath to gaze at our pj ogress. His sun-bumt 
limbs were bare below the knees ; but his long brown hair had been cared for, 
and flowed beneath a wide-leafed hat, that was garnished, not untastcfiilly, 
by a couple of wreaths of spreadmg fern. His garments were in sufficient 
disorder to satisfy the most enthusiastic admirer of ^Hhc picturesque;” and 
although we called to him repeatedly, it was not until a sudden diflusion of 
cloud had interfered between him and the sunset, so as to diminish the light, 
and of course lessen the eflcct of the shadows, that he noticed us in the least ; 
indeed, it was evident he wouM not have done so at all, but for the unexpected 
appearance of another ** chilRf the mist,” in the person of a little bright- 
eyed girl — ^literally one mass of tatters — ^who sprang to where the boy stood, 
and seizing his hand, pointed silently to us. He descended immediately, 
followed by the girl, and after removing his hat, stood by the side of our 
carriage, into which he peered with genuine Irish curiobity. 

To our question of Where do you live?” the mountain maid replied. 
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** Ncin English.” We then addressed ourselves to the boy, when the girl 
placed her hands on her lips, then to her ears, and finally shook her head. 
“ Deaf and dumb I asked. Upon which she replied, “ Ay, ay, deaf, dumb 
— deaf, dunili.” The little creature having so said, regarded him with one 
of those quick looks so eloquent of childish love ; and seizing his hand, raised 
her rosy face to be kissed. lie patted her head impatiently, but was too closely 
occupied examining the contents of our carriage to heed her affectionate 
rcqu(‘st. His eye glanced over our packages without much interest, until 
lhc> K'sted on a biiiall black xioitfolio; and then ho leaped, and clapped 
his h.iiids, making us understand he wanted to insp<'ct it. His little companion 
held (^Mdcntly some idea that this was an intrusion, and intimated so to the 
l)o\ ; hut he pushed her from him, determined to have his own way. Nothing 
c ould <‘'vcc*(‘d liib delight Idle turning over a few sketches and some engravings, 
lie ga\e us At arly to understand that he comprehended their intent — ^looking 
liopi our puny outlines to tlic magnificent mountains by which we were sur- 
rounded, and sinilhig thereat in a w’ay that our self-love could not construe 
into a eonqdimont. 

WHiile he was thus occupied, his little companion, struck by some sudden 
thought, bounded up the almost perpendicular mountain with the grace and 
agility of a true-born Kc*rry maiden, untd she disappeai'cd ; but she soon 
i'C'turncd, springing from rock to rock, and holding the remnants of her 
tattc’i'cd apron together with evident care. When she descended, she 
displayed its contents, which interested us greatly ; for they were her brother’s 
sketches, five or six in number, made on the torn-out leaves of an old copy- 
book in pale ink, or with a still paler pencil. Two were tinged with colour 
extracted from plants that grew upon the mountain ; and though rude, they 
bore evidence of talent. The lad could have had no instruction ; the copy- 
book was the property of his eldest brother, and he had abducted the leaves 
to leeord upon them his silent observations of the magnificence of Nature, 
whose power had elevated and instructed his mind. We should not 
liave read even this line of his sim^fie history, but for the opportune passing 
of another Kerry dragoon” — a wild, brigand-looking young fellow, mounted 
bt'twcen his market-panniers on his rough pony— who proved to be the lad’s 
brother, although he did not at first tell us so. 

We all,” he said, ^‘live high up in de mountain ; but 1 can’t trust him to 
look after dc goatf^y himself. His whole delight is puttin’ down upon a bit 
of paper or a slate whatever he sees. I’d ha’ broke him off it long agone ; 
but he was his mother’s darlin’, and she’s wid de blessed Vargin these seven 
years, so I don’t like to cross his fancy ; besides, de Lord’s hand has been 
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heavy on him already^ and it does no harm, no more than himself, except 
when any of de childrc brake what he do be doing ; den he goes mad 
intirely, and strays I duiina where ; though, to be sure, de Almighty has his 
eye over him, for he’s sure to come back well and quiet.” 

The lad at last closed our portfolio with a heavy sigh, and did not perceive, 
until he had done so, that his little sister had spread out his own productions 
on the heather, which grew so abundantly by the road-side. He pointed to 
them with something of the exultation of spirit so natural to us all when 
we think our exertions are about to be appreciated; and he bent over 
them as a mother would over a cherished child. His triumph, however, was 
but momentary — it was evident that his having seen better things rendered 
him dissatisfied witli liis own, for wliilc gathering them hastily together, he 
burst into tears. W c gave liim some pencils and paper, and a few engravings ; 
and as tho evening was approaching, bade him a hasty farewell ; as he stood, 
his little sister clinging to his side, waving his hat on a promontory, while we 
were rapidly descending into the valley. 


The village of GlcngarifF consists of but a few houses ; there is a little inn, 
happily situated at the head of the bay ; and the glen is divided between two 
proprietors — Lord llantry and the widow of his brother. Colonel White. 
His lordship has a small lodge, where he generally resides, in a valley away 
from a view of the sea ; but the other seat skirts the left of the bay, is culti- 
vated to the water’s edge, and coimuands a view of the principal island, on 
which is built a Martello Tower — as if for the express purpose of giving interest 
and value to the demesne. 


The old bridge, now a picturesque ruin, which, in ancient times, was on 
the high road to llerchaven, is called “ Cromwell’s Bridge.” History being 
silent as to the origin of the name, we must have recourse to tradition. When 





Oliver was passing through the 
glen to visit the O’Sullivans he 
had so much trouble in getting 
across the narrow but rushing 
river, that he told the inhabi- 
tants if they did not build him 
a bridge by the time he re- 
turned, he would hang up a 
man for every hour’s delay 
he met with. “ So the bridge 


was ready agin he come back,” quoth our informant ; “ for they knew the ould 
^ illian to be a man of his word.” 
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West of Glengaiiff is the promontory of Beiehaven, sepaiating Bantry 
Bay fiom the Konnitue River. It is a wild and piimitive district , aboundmg 
in pictuicsque and lomantic scenery; full of legends; with historical 
tissociations 
of great in- 
tcicst; and 
possessing 
the luins of 
many cas- 
tle s of the 
OiilUvaiis 
— foi cen- 
times ihf 
loids of th* 

MU* altho’ 
tin n do- 
st t udants 
are now but 
th< hew ei s 

of stone and diaweis of watei. The accompanying punt represents the 
haiboui of Beiehaven, and the niin of the ancient (astle of Dnnboy* 

* Of the castle of Dnnbo>, tlie aocient stronghold of the 0'Sulli\aDi, n few walls only remain bare y 
piifficient to point out itslociliti Dunng the win of Elizibcth it iiob occupied b} the Spaniards, who sub- 
beqncntl> leiigned it to Philip O’Sulliyin In 1601, Sir George Carew niurhcd it the head of i small army 
to besKge it The gariison was commanded by a {pillant soldier, Mic Geoghegan, with whom co-operated 
T>it( 11, Iht best guerilla of his time It consisted of less than a hundred and fift> fighting men — but they 
Miro the stoutest and bravest of all the Insh forces Foi manj dajs thei kept tlicir numerous and poweiful 
enemies at bay it length, a tower of the castle having been beaten down, they offered to surrender upon 
quirtcr The messengci was hanged withiu their sight, and the breach was ordered to lie entered TheTnsh 
fouglit lustily for many houis, until the remnant were forced to take sbtltcr in the cellars, the only entrmce 
into winch was a narrow stone staiixosc, which they continued to dtfend, offering, however, iosiirrendet “if 
they might have their lives,** which, in ocenrdunoe with the barhirous policy of the age, were refused They 
eollectod a quantity of powder into one of the laults, and their captain snit down beside it. with a lighted 
match— a resolution having been formed to blow up the castle and all in it, unless quarter was granted 
intimately, however, the English troops forced a passage, and Mac Geoghegan, who was lying there mortally 
wounded, raised himself, and snatching up the match staggered with it to the powder barrel, when Captain 
Power seized him and held him in his arms until he was killed The whole of the garrison were butchered— 
cither slain, buned in the rums, or executed. No single man of the gallant defendt rs of the costlo escaped , and 

whilt the memory of Dunhoy endures, a dark blot wnll remain upon the nameof one of the bravest, wisest, and most 
rourteous of all the officers of Queen Elizabeth. The O'Sullivan remcmed among his native fastnesses until 
the cruel policy of the conquerors so wasted the distnct that his followers gradually penahed of famine, and 
the few that remained were compelled to accompany their lord to a fur oft distance in sinreh of food* It is of 
tins period, and to this county more especially, that Spenser refers when he states « the people of Munster wew 
hi ought to such wretchedness, that even a heart of stone would have nitd to see the same , for out of every 
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We are now about to quit the county of Cork, and enter into that of Kerry ; 
and although wc have occupied in describing Cork a much larger space than 
the limits of our work will justify us in devoting to any other county, we are 
fully aware that we have omitted to direct the reader’s attention to many 
subjects, connected with it, of exceeding interest and deep importance. 

Circumstances, to which we have referred, have contributed larg(‘ly to its 
improvement ; nature has been liberal to every part of Ireland, but especially 
so to this county. Its soil is rich; its climate is remarkably mild and 
temperate ; its facilities for obtaining manure are great ; it abounds in mineral 
wealth ; its harbours are numerous, capacious, safe, and convenient — ^and 
literally swarm with fish ; and its rivers are easily capable of being made 
available for manufactures — to an almost inconceivable extent. To the 
capitalist, therefore, it holds out many temptations; and now that prejudice 
and ignorance arc rapidly losing their influence over the* minds of tin* 
humbler classes — ^from which there cannot fail to result mutual confidence 
between the employer and the employed — it is certain that the raw mat('rial, 
phmtifully at the disposal of enterprise and industry, will be so wrought, 
ere long, as altogether to change the physical as well as moral character 
of the country. The Irish peasant, who a very few years ago was pro- 
verbial for his reckless disregard of legal authority, has been led, at length, 
to consider the law as established for his own security, as \\ell as the security 
of others ; and the constabulary force, once so unpopular as to be a service of 
groat danger, is already looked upon in the light of an ally and a protector, 
by the i)eople generally — a change sufficient to justify the certain expectation 
that time and patience will bring to them conviction of any real improvement 
and a corresponding zeal for it'^ adoption. The honesty and punctuality of the 
lower Irish, too, formerly believed to be at least questionable, has been of late 
years tested and proved so as to admit of no question : we refer for evidence 
to the returns of the vjirious Loan Societies established in every district of the 
country. As these two subjects, the “ Constabulary Force,” and the Loan 
Soeieties,” comparatively recent establishments, throw so much light upon the 
existing character of Ireland, and so strongly illustrate its improved condition 
as removing the great barriers^o the introduction of English capital where 
the certainty of ample benefl^nas been hitherto rendered nugatory by the 


corner of the woods and glynnes, the} came creeping foith on their hand^ and knees, for their legs could not 
bear them ; they looked like anatomies of death ; they spake like ghosts crjing out of their graves , they did 
eat the dead can ion, happy wore they when they could find it; yea, and one another some time after; 
insomuch that the verj carcases the> spared not to scrape out of their giaves , and if they found a plot of water- 
cresses, or shamrock, there they flocked os to a feast.'* 
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want of security, for the speculator, in the ill habits, jealousies, and dissensions 
of the mass of the inhabitants, we shall avail ourselves of the earliest oppor- 
tunity for bringing both under th<' consideration of our readers. 

Another subject of vast importance, too, must claim our attention — the 
National Schools, and their system of Education. It is, w<' know, to be 
n])proached with extreme caution ; for it, unhappily , furnishes, at the present 
moment, an arena for contending parties in polities. We shall endeavour, 
nevertheless, to consider it apart from the n ishes and interests of any party — 
prot ('Sting on the one hand against thc' unwise and unchristian course adopted 
by the Eoman C’atholie Archbishop of Tuam*; and on the other against the 
wholf'Mile sentence of condemnation pronounced upon it by the high church 
part} in the state. With one observation we shall now content ourselves. 
After visiting very many of the schools, and inspc'cting them elosely — we 
may, ]»erliaps, add witli suspicion — ^it was impossible for us to arri\e at any 
othci t()iicliision,than that the present generation of boys and girls — aided by 
th(' uncompromising foe of idleness, prejudice, msubordination, and bigotry, 
Ki)i < ATiON — ^must be a race far superior to their parents, who were reared in 
ignorance and kept in ignorance. 

Although, however, very sure as to the existing improvement in Ireland, 
and veiy sanguine as to its increase, we are fully aware that to remove 
all impediments in its way must be a work of time, and especially of 
])atiencc. And we cannot entertain a doubt that the extensive — and increas- 
ing — agitation for “ Repeal ” must gi’oatly tend to retard and impede its 
onward progress. It would be wasting space to rcca])itulatc the facts and 
arguments by which its advocates luive been met, or to detail those upon 
which the principle is defended. We have no hope that our feeble voice 
can be heard amid the tumult ; but we implore the more moderate and 
ri'flecting to pause in a course which — ^though it may hold out some visionary 
prospect of recompense and advantage — can lead to no other result than 
to weaken and embarrass England and to ruin Ireland f 

* " lie Mas not opposed to education ; but he objected to the present unjust system, Diiseulled National 
Rducatinn, irhich took the business of instrurtlng the people out of the hands of the hci^ditary, constitutional 
and divinely constituted instructors of the people.”— Dr. McHalc's speech at tlie Mayo Klection, in Doc. 1840. 

1* The most fiequcnt and the most specious argument in favour of a'Repoal of the Union is that it will 
inateiially lessen the groat evil of Absenteeism. Nothing can bo nunc fillacious. I’he complaint that Ireland 
’'ufters ill consequence of so many persons of rank and wealth expending their properties abroad, is by no means 
•I new one— it has existed for centuries — ^it was sought to proenre a remedy fi>r the evil by legislative enact- 
nicnts so far l>ack as the reign of Richard II. Enactments « made by our ancestois to prevent our gentlemen 
of estate and office from living abroail." Wo have before us n quaint volume, dated 1729, and “ printed for 
R (lunne, in Capol Street, Dublin,” tbo wiitcrof which deeply deplores “ that the evil (of absenteeism) grows 
doll) upon us, and lias alreod} thrown the nation into u wasteful contumption of all its substance.” His book 
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The county of Cork, in the province of Munster, is the largest county in 
Ireland, and larger than any English county, except that of York : comprising, 
according to the Ordnance survey, 1,725,100 statute acres — of which, 1,024,340 
are cultivated, and 700,700 are, at present, eithei bairen mountain or bog ; 
but, as every day some portion of both is reclaimed by the industry or the 
necessity of the peasant, the enormous proportion of waste is isipidly lessening*. 
In 1821, the population was 629,786 ; and in 1831 it had increased to 
700,359. The new census about to be taken will, no doubt, exhibit a large 
augmentation. From east to west the county extends sibovo ninety English 
miles ; its greatest breadth being about forty. We take this on the authority of 
the Rev. Horace Townsend ; Smith makes it greater. It is bounded on 
the north by Tipperary and Limerick ; on the north-east by Wat ei fold ; on 
the north-west by Kerry — ^boing considciably widei in the centie than at the 
extremities ; and on the south by the Ocean. Bj the statute of the 4th Geo. 
4, cap. 93, the County was divided into the East and W cst Ridings ; the East 


IB entitled * A list of lords, gentlemen, nnd others who, having cBtatea, tm}>lo}mentB, and pensions in Ireland, 
spend the sami abroad , together with an cBtimati of the nearly value of the same, as taken in the months of 
May, June, and Jul} , 1729 " The list he divides into tluec classes , first, “ those who live constantly abroad, 
and are seldom or never seen in Inland, second, those who live geneially abroad, and visit Iielaod now and 
then, for a month or two and third, those who arc octasiun dly ibsont— their numbers being commonly the 
same, for if some come home, others go abroad and supply tliui places ** The names of the thrio classes he 
givLb olphabcticall) , stating the incomes of e tch , and in commenting upon the facts he adduces, ho observes 
** we are not now at a loss to point out the principal source of all oui niibfortuiics, and the chief cause of all 
our distress ; it appears plainh, fiom the list of absentees, and the estimate of the quantit) of specie they are 
reasonably supposed tn drew }eaily out of the kingdom, that no other coiinlr> laboiiis under so wasteful a 
dram of its treasure as lielnnd dues it present, by an annual roniittance of j&600,000 to our grntlein in abroad, 
without the least loiisidc ration oi value returned foi the sum And the wntoi further adds, ‘^'tis melan 
rholy to observe that now we arc labouring under gieat disadvantage s of trade, and struggling with penury and 
urant, the humoui of living and s^iending abroad still increases among our men of quality and station Abson- 
ieeiam will continue onl> so long as Agitation prevails, and Piospcnty was never found separate from Peace. 

• Several owners of mountain land — ^it the term land inaj be applied to tracts of country where the 
spado can seldom sink in inch — aic m the habit of letting foi a long tenn large districts of it at a nominal 
rent. We were present when the practice received a siiigiilar illustration A }>casant addresseel a landlord 
with, “If )c plaie, yer hoiioiii, 1 want thirty shilhni^’ worth of mountain.” We were informed that the 
quantity allotted to him for this sum was thiity Rcros, foi a period of thirty vears The labourer sets to work 
with his spade and hia “ four bones , ” picks out every morsel oi soil ho hnds enclosed by rocks ; cleors it of 
stones, gradually convoys manure to it, and, in the end, plants it with potatoes Notlnng in Irish scenery 
IS moie striking than such patches of cultnution up the mountain slopes. But an Irishman will endure any 
privation to obtain “ a bit of land , ” wflPf any misery to retain it , and, indeed, commit any crime rather 
than permit it to be taken fmm him If our readers could but imagine the extreme eagerness with which they 
rovet its possession, and the fnghtful passions that are arooscKl when deprived of it, either justly or unjoitly, 
they would easily underitand the nature of those outrages which are continually occurring in Ireland, to 
blacken the Inih chaiacter We shall go more deeply into the matter hereafter Several of the mountains, 
however, have been taken possession of by wanderers, distinguished as “ squatters.” Any attempt to dis 
possess thorn would lie dangerous to a degiee ; they usually maik the boundaries of their “ properties*’ by 
lines of stones , and are peculiarly je ilous of the in-eoming of a new settler 
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comprising eleven baronies* with the liberties of the city of Cork, and the 
port of Kinsale ; and the West, eight baionies. 

* Tlie use of the term Barouy — a term yrith which Rugliah readers aie not famihai-^rommdt us of tho 
necessity lor biiefly explaining tho diviBious and subdivisions of the country Ireland is divided into four pro 
>in(CB Thiso art the itmaiiM of the petty kingdoms which the island foiiiicrly coiitainid According to Sir 
Joints W lit, thcic wtit most anciently but two, viz — Logh Cum the northern, and I rgh Moa tlio southern , 
and aceordingl} , Bede divides Iithnd into north and so ith Stotia. The island was however, very early paiti- 
tiontd into (ivl divisions And Cnraldus C amhtensis in the reign of Hem y II divides it into Conmught, Ulster, 
liCinstci Noith iiid South Munster — lopogi llibern distiur l,t 6. Other, and it uoiild seem more con ect, 
luthoi an ntiou Gunn lu Jit I Ister, IjC lusti i , Munster ind Mi ath , sei Ware’s Aiitiq cap iii, citing a MS. of 
tilt time of Ijdw T m an libiMlmp I sher’s library, now in Ttinity College [)iih.,and the regutry of Diiisk The 
lutlu ntufl vvliuh mentidi tlicsi divisions, subdivide them into * Cautnds " whieh seem synonymous uith the 
S ixoii liuiidredH, still known in England The term caiitred, though found m ancicntgi ants even after the coming 
ol the T iijish Ins howcvti, lung ceased to ho used m Ireland , as Meath also, has long ceased to be regarded 
as a piovnii e, 1 nsi and West Meitb being now eounties ui Leinsttr Tht division into provinces is of little or 
no pi letual utility at the present day 

Tht irovmccs uu subdivided into tountics this division was mtrodiictd by tin English, in the roign of 
Kii ^ Idin, who nt uli twilve ounties iii Liinstor and Munster, viz. — Dublin, Mtatb, Unel, Kildire, Cathcr- 
logh, Kilkennv '\^ oxford Watciloid, Coik, Kerry, Limcnck, and Tippcniiy. 1 he division ol the rest of tho 
islind (itcirlv two thuds of it in extent) into counties, w*is not wholly completed until neaily three bundled 
}(ai ifiiniiids, 111 the reigns ot Maiy, and Elizabctl , Stats land 4 Phil *ind Mar t 2 Ii and 11 Eliz. 
biss d, c 9 Tr See the laiustn Cast in Sii John Davies* Rep 102, Edit Dub , 1762 There were 
uiigmally scvei il counties pahtiiu hiving, like those in England, jimsdictiuns independent of the ordinary 
(ouits ot law Jhe rights of all the counts pilatine hod, howovei, by vanous means htcome vested m the 
cioviii befoie the time of Sii loLn Davies who was attorney general foi Ireland in the reign of James 1 , except 
Tipperai), wliuli had been granted by Ldw. Ill to the Farl of Ormond bee ca o of County of Wexford, 
D ivies’ Kep 1 08 ui mp But tin se rights, and the loyalties subsequently granted in 1 ipfurary to the Dukes 
ot Ormond, m tho reigii of Charles 11 , wcie all extinguished by btat. 2 Geo I e 8, Ii , and there » now 
no county {Ndatinc m Ireland Si vciul ot the counties have ehaiigcd their names since their hist institution 
lUus thin IS now no county called Uriel Tlie county tonnorly colled Coleraine, is now Londonderry , 
riiomund, is now Clm , Catheilogh, is corrupted into Carlow, Ac As the division into counties was 
intiodiued for the purpose of holding ossires, appointing shenffs to execute the king’s writs, &c., accoiding to the 
1 iws of England , so it lontinues to be used to the present day m all the piactical details of the law in Ireland 
as in r iigland 

Tht counties aie subdivided intoBaioiiies,a division which, it would appear, was also introduced by tbo English, 
t barouy, in its oiiginal iiieaiiing, being the honour and digmty which gives title to a baron, wfairh anciently con 
bisted ol 1 d kmghts’ fees and a quarter, oi 400 merks per annum —Jacob’s Diet., by Rufhead and Moigan, tiU 
Baiony But os the divisiou into counties has long since ceased to have any connexion with the titles of counts 
or carls, so that into baronies lias no loiigti unv roieience to the dignity which it onginallv supported The 
div ision into baronies and half-liaronios is at present of great prartical utility for vaiious purposes, as in regulatmg 
the miinbci of constabulary under Stat 6 Wm. IV c 13 , the levying and application of presentments under 
ilie gland jury act b and 7 Wm, IV c 11(5 , for some puiposea connected with oleetiona,St 2 and 3 Wm. IV. 
• 88, Ac Ac It may be mentioned in retereuce to the term boioiiy, that although manor-courts still exist in 
Iieland, and take cognizance of debts within their respective districts, courts baron, at least in the sense in which 
tliey are used la^ England, in connexion with tlie tenure of copyhold ostates, have not been in use in Ireland 
Indeed, it is commonly supposed there is no such thing os tenure by copyhold in Ireland, although a writer ot 
high authuiity mentions an instance of an estate of this nature at Kilmoon or Piimateatown, in the county ot 
Ml ath— 1 Qabbot’s Dig 44$— and copyholda are occasionally mentioned in the Tnsh Statute Book It may 
^ ilso noticed, that thire is a diflerence between tho dignity of boron m nn Tnsh title of nobility, and tho same 
*l'g»iily in England. The cunous in such matters will And ample mattoi ti satisfy them in “ Lynch’s law and 
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Thiese baronies arc ; in the East Riding, — ^Duhallow, Orrery and Kilmore, 
Condons and Clongibbons, Fcrmoy, Kinsalc, Imokilly, Kerrycurrihy, Kinna- 
lea, Barrymore, Barretts, and East Muskcrry ; in the West Biding, — Ibanc 
and Bariyroe, Bcic, Bantiy, West Muskcrry, Kinalmeakyi Courcics, East 
Carbory, and West Carbciy 

The prmcipa,! towns of the county, besides the city of Cork, arc, Youghal, 
Kinsale, Bondon, Mallow, Co\c, Bantiy, Fermoy, Skibbcrcen, Macroom, 
and Dunmanway. 

The county sends only eight members to the Imperial Parliament : two 
foi the county, two foi the city, and one for each of the towns of Bandon, 
Kinsale, Mallow and Youghal, 


iiBigc of piCMLnptive baronies in Ireland/* and the work on Irish honorary hereditary ofRccs and fovdut 
bninnits, by the same aiithoi 

The iccogniscd ccclesiastiral di\ision of Ihekingilom into diocesia itid panshos used by the established chuich, 
difTc 18 from that employed by the Roman Catholics The division into parishes is less important for civil purposes 
111 Ireland than it is in h nghnd. in consequence of the indisposition which existed to pay anscssments made 
at vestries, and tUo difheulty of pcaetubly collecting them, tin legislature have made various provisions to 
discontinue them and the most import iit of the in itters furmi riy pi ovidcd b> tins incans are now in tho hands 
of the iceleiiastKal eumiiiissioners uid the giaiid jiiius, the principal chaigo at present provided for at 
vestry, except m the county and city of Dublin, being a tiifling annual assessment for paiish coffins* 
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The entrance to the county of Kerry, the kingdom of Kerry,” as it was 
anciently call«!d), from that of Cork, is through a tunnel, of about two hundred 
yards in length ; a very short distance from which there are two others of much 
more limited extent. They have been cut thivmgh rocks — ^peaks to the 
inountiun we have described as overlooking GlengarilF*. As the traveller 
cmfTgcs from comparative darkness, a scene of striking magnificence bursts 
upon liim — ^very opposite in character to that which he leaves immediately 
bcdiind ; for while his eye retains the rich and cultivated beauty of the 
wooded and watered “glen,” he is startled by the contrjist of barren and fright- 
ful precipices, along the brinks of which he is riding, and gazes with a shudder 
ilown into the far off valley, where a broad and angry stream is diminished 
by distance into a mere line of white. Nothing can exceed the wild grandeur 
of the prospect ; it extends miles upon miles ; scattered through the vale and 
umong the hill slopes, arc many cottages, white always and generally slated ; 
while to several of them are attached the picturesque lime-kilns; so numerous 
in all parts of the country. 

The road, of which there 
is a view ^most the whole 
way to the Kenmare River, 
is a gradual descent, and 
has been so admirably con- 
structed and is kept so care- 
fully in repair, that it is 
smooth and finished enough 
to be the entry to a de- 
mesne ; and is classed, by 
universal consent, among 
th(i best roads of the king- 
dom. The whole district, 
we believe, belongs to the Marquis of Lansdowne ; and a better ordered estate, 

* Until these tunnels were cut and the rood made, trayellers to Killamey were compelled to order 
caiTingcs from Kenmare to meet them at the Kerry side of the mountain ; or, as waa usually done, hire five or 
six stout peasants from Glengariff to carry the car on their shoulders over mlcs and along prodpioes exceedingly 
daiigurous from the want of a protecting wall, and in consequence of the numerous ruts in the way. The 
of travellers so circumstanced was whimsically but pathetically descrited to us by several who had enduriw 
llie fatigue and peril of the journey. 
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or a more flouriHhing tenantry ar(‘ not to be found in any mountain district 
of Ireland. Such was not always the ctisc ; at one period it was proverbial 
for the poverty of the land and the wretchedness of its inhabitants. The 
misery of the soil has been illustrated by a saying that “ a Kerry cow never 
looks up at a passing stranger, for fear it would lose tlie Lite : ” and it was 
asserted that, at stall'd seasons, liis lordship’s agents stationed themselves at 
the old entrance into the county, to meet the beggars as they were returning 
homewai*ds from Cork to Kerry, and received the rents of their cabins b> 
taking from them thi' half-i)enee they had collected*. We had heard of its 
old chiuacter, but not of the change that had taken place in the district ; and 
were as much siu’prised a-) gi atified to meet everywhere evidences of improve 
ment, that could only have been the result of a sincere desire and zealous 
di'termiiiation, on the pait of tin* landlord, to promote the welfare of the Umant 
by encourjiging liLs industry and securing to him a certain and enduring 
leward for his cajjital, of labour, expended upon the soil. The consequence 
has bei'n most beiiefidul to both ; the one has materially enhanced the value 
ot his ])roperty, and the other has obtained comfoits which have already 
essentially advanced him in the scide of humanity. We refer to the large 
tract of country which int(*rveues between the border of the county and the 
town of Kenmaie — a distance of <'ibout thirteen miles; but the town, also, is 
undei going a proportionate improvement ; its natural tidvaiitagesnire, at least, 
( (]uiil to those of any town in the kingdom ; the river being navigable from 
the Atlantic to the <juays, and a suspension bridge ] ecently erected over it 
1)> the joint subsiiiptijiis of the Marquis of Lansdowme and the Board of 
\\ oiks, <it an expense of five thousand pounds, is not only an object of great 
beauty, but saves a distance of tliri'e oi four miles to the traveller from Glen- 
gariff .ind the large tract of i ountry eiouth, luid neaily double that distance' 
to the dw ellers in Castletow ii and its populous vdcinity f. 

* J Lih lb, ri(» doubt, u liuinuiouii txugjiuatioii , but it is lliUiii Unit iboiit twenty ui thirty yean ago, 
gold, .uid cvoiisiUm, wcio ho bCtiiii 111 this distiut, ib.it its iiiliabitaiits laiily huw citbci. A circumBtanco 
lululcd to lib b> till ]>(iion to whom it uctu.ilJy ocruiud, niaj l»tiii out tJa .iHScrtion. lit left hu homo on 
hui 8 chiu.k to collect the count} cosh— an neieiihic tax on ]aiidx-> thioiigli u huge and wild tract of country, 
trx|) 0 ( ting hiH jniiniey to latit two or tliicc da>H, he w.ib bo long ubBOiit that hiB fiiiiiil} liecnnic alaimod, and 
Hint his Si IV, lilt to lutuilain the c.iuBe,^Cver} one of the tenants had paid him in |H>ncc and lialf-pcnce, 
which he was uuabk to gel oxcluiiigcd , weight hail liicuasid us he advauttd ; until he found it so great 
as to prevent the iiosslhilit} of his icturiiing to his home, without leaving a huge poition of it behind him *, 
and he prefund riniaining at out of the cabins until the ivciit he anticipated occuired, and his friends 
bent him assistaiui. 

t The budge is hut just finished , we wcii uiiahh toriosb il, and h.ul to drive those throe or four miles into 
till town, aiiirumsliiufc, huwevei, wt did not iegiit,fiii we iniglil liavi inissed the pretty village of Cross-Roads, 
oatlii town hwle of the ii>ei, fioiu whuh tin re is a load into Keiiiiiair <»1 about two miles thioiighau avenue 
ol high and well grown ash and elm tie^s. We nliould obseist that, to Hit aiiglei, Kenmaie holds out sUoiig 
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We had scarcely passed the tunnel, and entered the county of Kerry, 
when we encountered n group that interested us greatly; on enquiry wo 
learned that a wedding had taken place at a cottage pointed out to us, in n little 
glen among the mountains, and that tlu‘ husband .js bringing home his bride. 
She was mounted on a white pony, guided by as smart looking and well dressed 
a youth as we had seen in the country; his face was absolutely radiant with 
joy ; the parents of the biide and bridegroom followed; and a little girl clung 
to the dress of a staid and sobci matron — ‘whom wo at onco knew to be the 
mother of the hiide, foi hei aspect was pensi%e. almost to sorrow; her 
d lughter was quilting for another home the cottage in which she hod been 
ie<ired — to become a wife. We made a hasty sketch of the party; and a 
rle\ei aitist, Mr. Tiinhrell, has rcndeicd to it moie than justiec 



Wc may take advantage of the occasion to desciibe the ceremonies and 
formalities connected with an Irish wedding ; piesuming, however, that a very 
essential part of them — the drinking to intoxication “ for the honour of the 
bride,”— .has been, of Lite, essentially abridged. 


tmptitioM. the BUckwAter ii one of the best nsen in Iielund, and is carefully prcicivtd firoui tlio 
poacher, althoiigh entirely free to the visitor We had not leisure to throw a fly ourselves ; but we conversed 
with seversl disdplei of old Tiaac, who showed us their hampers, in heu of flahiug-boikots, full of lalmon and 
gigantic tiout. ^ 
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When the match is made ^ it becomes necessary for the bridegroom to obtain 
a certificate from his parish-priest that he is free to contract marriage cum 
qu&vis similiter solutd (it is always written in Latin)^ with any woman equally 
free from canonical bonds or imjicdimcnts ; to this a fee is always attached, wc 
believe five shillings. He must also procure from the bishop or vicar-general, 
a licence to marry, to which, also, a fee is attached, of seven shillings and six- 
pence. This bi'ing done, he repairs with his bride to the house of her parish 
priest, accompanied by his and her friends, as many as they can muster, and 
before hr'is married pays down to the priest the marriage fee according to liis 
circumstances. The friends of both parties are albo called upon to pay down 
something, and between their reluctance to meet the dtmand and the priest’s 
refusal to marry them till he is satisfied, a scene, sometimes humorous and 
sometimes discreditable, often arises. If the bride’s fatluT or brother b(' a 
“ strong ” farmer, who can afford to furnish a good dinner, the marriage takes 
place at the bride’s house, the bridegroom bringing with him as many of his 
friends as choose to accompany him. The same process as to money takes place 
here, and it is not uncommon for the collection to amount to twenty, thirty, 
and sometimes forty or fifty pounds, where the parties arc comfortable jind 
have a long line of followers*. The ceremony is in Latin what, or nearly what 
the church of England ceremony is in English, and the priest closes it, by 
saying ‘^give your wife th<' kiss of peace.” A struggle often ensues for this 
kiss, (the first kiss ?} between some young wag of the party and the bride- 
groom ; the latter generally surrendering it good-humouredly. The priests, in 
some instances, discountenance, and in others, overlook, the* practice. W e have 
seen a priest give a severe slap on the face to a young fellow who attempted to 
snatch the kiss. 

The time most in favour for celebrating weddings is just before Lent. The 
guests are always numerous, and consist of all ranks, from the lord and lady of 
the manor through the intermediate grades of gentlemen, “ squireens,” farmers, 
down to the common labourer, — ^wives, of course, included. Perfect equality 
prevails on this occasion, and yet the natural courtesy of the Irish character 
prevents any disturbance of social order — every one keeps his place, while, 
at the same time, the utmosJt freedom reigns. The dinner is, as wc have 

* The cost of the ceremony » consequently very conBidcruhle ; nnd not unfrequcntly, the bnde and 
biidegroom Lave to begin life within empty weIIb, their savings barely Biifiicing to rerompontic the priost for 

uniting them. We luivo' indeed known instancee in which Roman Catliolics have been marrii'd by adcigyman 
of the Church of England, in conoequence of the small ex|)enBC of the ceremony there ; licing resolved to 
become ** one,** and finding it utterly impossible to collect u sum sufficient to induce the priest to marry them ; 
suoh coses, however, are of rare occurrence. 
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intimated, usually at the expense of the bride’s family ; and as nothing is 
H])€nrcd in procuring the materials, and the neighbouring gentry allow th(*ii' 
cooks, &c. to Jissist, and lend dinner services, &c. ; it is always “ got uj) ” 
in the best style. The priest sits at the head of the table; near him the 
bride and bridegroom, the coadjutors of the clergyman, and the more 
respectable guests; the other guests occupy the remainder of tbo table, 
which cxtc'iidb the whole lengtli of the barn — ^in which the* dinner generally 
takes place. 

Immediately on the cloth being removed, the priest marries the young 
couple*, and then the bridecake is brought in and placed before the priest, who, 
putting on his stole, blesses it, and cuts it up into small slices, which are 
handed round on a large dish among the guests, generally by one of the 
coadjutors. Each guest takes a slice of the caki*, and lays down in place of it 
.1 donation foi the piiest, consihtingof pounds, crow’iis, or shillings, according 
to the ability of the donor. After that, wine and punch go round, as at any 
ordinary dinner-party. In the course of an hour or so, part of the range of 
tallies is removed, and the musicians (consisting, usually, of apiper and afiddler), 
who, during the dinner, had beed playing some of the more slow and plaintive 
of the national cairs, now strike up, and the dance immediately commences. 
First single parties dance reels, jigs, and doubles’*'. Country-dances now 
succeed, in which, as in the single dances, priest and laic, old and young, 
rich and poor, the master and his maid, the landlord and his tenant’s daughter, 
as well as the landlord’s daughter and his tenant’s son — all ioin together 
without distinction. Yet it is pleasing to observe how the poor peasants 
return, on such occasions, the condescension of their superiors with additional 
respect. During the intervals of the dance, diinking is, or rather was, 
resumed ; and though on these occasions it was often carried to excess, we 
iu*ver knew, nor ever met any one who knew, of anything like a quarrel taking 
place at a country wedding. Indeed, wc have seen people who, as the saying 
goes, were “ wicked in their lickor,” get intoxicated at these joyous festivals 
without manifesting ill-temper — on the contrary, they have been remarkably 
entertaining, as if the general harmony had expelled the demon of discord. 
Songs are also sung both in English and Irish. 

The Irish words of one of them were given to us by a friend, accom- 

* This loBt ifi a Hpecios of dance very difficult to deaenbe— it ia, hoMrever, the male partner who **abowa off** 
m It the beat idea wo can give of it ia that it consiata in atriking the ground very rapidly with the heel and 
tnc, or with the toes of each foot alternately. The perfection of thia motion conriats, beaidea ita npidity, in the 
furor with which it ia porfonnod. A atrongcr, not hearing the moaic and seeing only tho dancer, would bo 
likely to imagine he was killing a rat ; nor would it be very safe to han this dance performed by a stout fellow 

‘>11 a craztf loft. 
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panied by a literal tr«mslation ; we have endeavoured to return them to verse; 
they are sun^ to the well-known air “ Shulo Aroon.” 

Oh, liavc you spcn my Nomh Fayf 
She’H left mo all the sad long day. 

Alone to sing a weary lay ; 

Go dhi mo vournecn, slaun ; 

Shulc, shulc, shulo, aroon ; 

Shulc go sochir, agus hIiuIo go ciiiio, 

Shulo go thcov dtirris ague oilig liiino, 

As’ go dhi mo vouniccii Hlatiri.* 

You’ll know her by Imt raven hair, 

Her deep blue e}e, her forchend fair, 

Her Bte]i and laugh that baniMh rare ; 

Ah’ go dhi roo vounicen, slaun. 

1 n form you ma) her Hi>mblanee find, 

But none like licr, of womankind, 

If ^ou can ncc her heart and mind ; 

As’ go dhi mo vouraeen slaun. 

Oh, brin<r to me m^ Norah Fay, 

For hours aro days when bIio’s awaj ; 

The sun looks dark, and sweet birdn Ha}, 

Go dhi mo \ourneen, slaun, 

Shule, Hhule, shule arooii ; 

Shule go sochir, ngus shulc go cune, 

Shulc go thoev dorris agus oilig lumc, 

Ah’ go dhi mo voumoon, slaun. 

In the eoiirse of the iii^ht « collection is made for “ the music,” and 
another for the poor. The dancing generally continues till morning, 
when the first intimation of breaking up is the dancing of the figure called 
“ Sir linger T)e Coverly.” As soon as that dance is o\er, all the more timid 
part of the female guests slip out of the barn to avoid the which is ns 

follows : — The music striking up the quadrille air called “ Voulcz-vous danscr,” 
a “ gentleman ” goes round with a handkerchief, which he throws round the 
neck of any lady ” he chooses, falls on his knees, gently pulls her down and 
kisses her ; then giving her the handkerchief, continues a kind of trot round 
the barn ; the lady does the same with any gentleman she likps, and'giving him 
the handkerchief, catches t^^first gentleman by the skirts of the coat and trots 
after him around the barn.^This is done altemat(‘ly by all present, until all 
the young men and women are trotting round catching hold of each other as 

Come, conic, come, mv love, 
f’unao quictl}, come— come itealinf;!} 

Beside tin door and away with mu, 

And may mv love come ^fc 
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111 the play of Chickens, come cluck.” ITiey then form a ring around the 
last person 'wlio has tlie handkerchief, who bclecU a lady or gentleman, as the 
r<tse may be, and aftei anothei salutation leads his oi her partner to a seat. 
'J'his is done until the whole circle is broken up; and thus terminates a country 
w (‘dding *. 

Oui leaders will beai* in mind, however, that we arc describing a picture 
a^ ixliibited in the cottage of a small farmer, where there is comparative 
.ibundance ; and on such occasions the national ho'^pitality is never bounded 
( \ ( n b> piudencG : far less meirj, and infinitely hss plentiful of good cheer, 

I tlie scene ciiac t( d within one of the common cdbins of the hard-handed 
1 ibouu j , where, not unfrequcntl) , the maiiiagc feast is little more than a dish 
ol pot.itoc" and a jug of s>^ect-milk. 

\ it, amid the want so olten attendant upon the young and thoughtless 
iii.iiiiai»es ol the Irish peasantry, it is wonderful to note how closely heart 
ding'' to liiMit. Poverty, the most scv(*rt‘ and prolonged, rarely creates dis 
union, and still inoie rarely separation. The fidelity of the' Irish wife is 
jiioMrbnd ; she will endure labour, hunger, and even ill usage, to an almost 
iiivi edible extent, rather than bri'ak the mariiagc \ow ; we have known cases 
111 abundance. 

“ lie beat me,” said a pretty weeping giil, not nineteen, who had married 
U oil! the service of an old friimd, — He* heal me, ma’am, long ago ; but I nevei 
thought more of it since ; and yet that didn’t hurt me half so much as he’s 
s.i) iiig that maybe little N ed wasn’t liis ; that’s breaking the hcai-t in me intirely, 
though 1 know he didn’t meine it, and that it was the temper that spoke in 
him — till* weary on it foi temper ! — I’ve known nothing but hardship since 
1 null lied him; but I didn’t complain of that; we both expected nothing else; 
and 1 don’t mind a hasty stroke, for it’s luiid on him to sec us wanting 
.1 potato, and he wet and weary — an ould man before his time witli the slavery 
— and tliough 1 put little Neddy to bed early to sleep off the hunger ^ yet often 
it’s too tcazing on the pool rliild, and wakes him in spite of me, and I know 
tlie little hungry face of the dorlint aggravates his father. I know all that; 
but he ought to know that I’d follow him faithful through the gates of death, 
it that would save hiim an hour’s pain ; he ought to know it — ^and he docs 
know it — ^I’m sure he docs ; and he kissed me this morning on his fasting 

* Ou the fliBt Ma^-day nftcr tbo wedding, it wat customary toi the young men and maideua of the porisb 
to go to tbc wood and cut down tlie tallest tioc, which they diossed up with ribbons, placing in the ouitre a 
I ligt lull, docoiated with vanotisly culomcil piipci and gilt. Tins they lariied in proression to the bride’s 
lioiim, II, d sothiig u up befoic the door, roinnu n«d niluicc lunnd it, winch lusted thioughout the day. They 
wrif* limited ” libGi.ill} by tin biidu uii such occasions. The ciistoiii 'vliich appears to have been a relic 
‘*1 Ihiiidisni, iH iinw nearly obsolete 
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leaving the hondiul of potatoes for me, and saying the masther, where 
he gives his strength for cight-pcncc a day, ordered him a breakfast^ which 
I*m sure ain’t the truth. The love’s in his heart as strong as ever ; but the 
misery, ma’am, often hardens the man while it softens the woman ; he didn’t 
mane it, and he knows it’s not true, but it’s hard to listen to such a word as 
that. He was my first love, and he’U be my last. None of ns can tell what’s 
before us, but I’d go all my trouble over again if it would do him any 
sarvice !” 

It is also worthy of remark that second marriages arc very rare among the 
peasjintry, and, we may perhaps add, comparatirelg^ among the higher classes. 
T his affords a strong proof of the depth of their attachment, for it is very 
im2)robable that prudence can restrain in the second instance those who take 
so little of her counsel in the first, llxey do not hold it strictly right for 
either man or woman to marry again ; and if a woman does so, she prefaces it 
with an apology : — It’s a father I was forced to put over his children, because 
I had no w’ay for them, God help me ! and this man, yc sec, says, ‘ Mary,’ 
he says, ^ I have full and plenty for them, and the Lord above he knows it’s 
justice I’ll do them, and never hinder ycr jirayers for the man ye lost, or any- 
tliing in rason, or out of rason either;’ an’ troth he has kep his word 
wonderful.” And the neighbours of the married widower apologise for him 
after this fashion : — ** Well, to be sure ! we must consider h? had a whole 
houseful of soft children, and no one to turn round on the flure or do a hand's 
turn for them ; so it’s small blame to him after all.” Or they condemn — 
‘‘ Yarra huish! to sec an old strnckawn like that set himself up with a young 
wife, and grown up daughters in his house. To think of the hardness of him 
— ^passing the churchyard, where the poor heart that loved him, and put up 
vrith him, and slaved for him and his children, is powdering into dust — ^passing 
the grave whc»re the grass isn’t yet long, with a slip of a girleen in the place 
of her with the thoughtful head and the ready hand. Oh, bedad ! she’ll punish 
him I’U engage ; and I’m glad of it.” They are more angry with a woman 
for a second marriage than with a man, and certainly never consider a second 
union as holy as a first*. 

* Tlic following IB a Btriking andjjfktablc ioBtance of attachment to the memory of a wife. We onco 
leinarked to a veiy rcBpoi'table old maUi and of very prcpoBBCBBlng appearance, that ho must have been a greftt 
favourite with the fair sex in his youth. “ Liaten to roe/' said he, “and the divil a word of a lie I'm tdlin* 
} oil, for 1 can't be faf from my end now. Sometime aftlici the deatii o' my wife, a rich widow, and a 
handsome one, foil in love with me, and oflfeicd to marry mo. Faitli, it was a temptin' offer — my maiicB 
woio Bniall, and the family were large and helpless. But when 1 went home and look'd at the poor fhildhei, 
niid tlioiighl of her that was gone— oh, 1 could never boar to biiiig anuthcr in her place— for she was a good 
iioman, and a loviu* woman, and a sensible woman, (iiero Ins voice began to grow tremulous with emotion, 
but h\ ail oflfoit he aililotl) and a likely womanl** He burst into tcarB. This man's wife had been dead 
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with the touching emotion of a stem man^ the more powerful^ from being 
bo seldom excited^ you have had enough to break yours^ poor Mitty 1 you 
war young and handsome— Hio like heb when I had you first — and you bore 
that thrial without ever throwing one reproach in my face — or meetin’ me 
once, even once, with a could look, though I murdered your child / ” The 
old man laid his furrowed brow upon the faded cheek of his loving wife, 
and their tears mingled together. 

It was her hard fortune, John, dear ; it was the will of God ; and she’s 
one of the bright angels long ago. 1 often think, and 1 laying awake in the 
night, 1 often think what a time it will be when we see her in glory! 
But don’t give way, John, agra. Sure it was the will of God.” 

^not it,” he exclaimed, starting up ; " it was the wilfulness of man, that 
flew in the Lord’s face.” 

“ "Whishr, whislit, Alana machree, and don’t bo talking such wild words 
that's ( nough to hit the roof of the house — ^it was the will of God, avoumeen! 
and that’s my great comfort — His holy will be done !” And she covered her 
lace with her hands and rocked herself backwards and foi wards, while her 
hosband paced up and down to subdue his emotion. 

Well! ” he said at last, but about Honor. Lawrence isn’t a bad boy for 
d Coyne ; though he has noUiing but his hands an’ his heart.” 

** Many an Irish boy has made gieat way intircly in the world with no 
moic.” 

I can’t take what we’ve got out of the world,” said the man, his old 
haidnesa dictating an apology for his present liberality. 

“ And if you could, dear, sure it wouldn’t be any use!” 

You may tell Honor — that — she may ask Lawrence Coyne here — or, do 
you do it; that will be better — ^he’s a good boy, though a Coyne ; one can’t 
go past luck, and so — a Coyne must be in t£e family — ^that’s eartin — ^his house 
can be mended with the thrifle she’ll have at first, and in God’s name, let him 
take home his bride— let him take home his bride — ^better he should take her 
home than death, Mitty. We know that the ould man must part with his 
money — ^better his money than his child, you know ; and they’ll be eonvanieni, 
not far away from us in our ould age — there’s no gowg past luck— a Coyne 
and a Casey, in these times I ” And so he muttered to himself, and walked 
up and down long after bia wife bud hastened to communicate the tidings to 
Honor, who could hardly believe it possible that the good news was true, and 
that she was at liberty to make her own choice. 

In the early part of the next spring, a group— similar in character to that 
we have pictured — ^was seen passing along the road leading from BaUyran 

▼OL 1. A A 
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to Ballyduff: the bride was ‘ bringing home’ to her husband’s house^ followed 
by her aged parents and the blessings of her people. 

About three or four miles east of Kenmare are the copper and lead mines 
of the Kenmare Mining Association the former at ArdtuUy^ the royalty 
belonging to J. D. Croker, Esq. (but the property is at present in dispute)^ 
the latter on the estate of the Marquis of Lansdownc at Shonagarry. They 
have been three years at work^ but with limited success; a shipload of seventy- 
eight tons had been just sent off to Swansea; we have not been able to 
ascertain the price it brought. It is a peacock ore ; the principal shaft has 
been sunk seventeen or eighteen fathoms ; and a steam-engine was erecting 
to facilitate the progress of the work. The mines give employment to about 
130 persons^ nearly the whole of whom are Irish. The lead mine we 
were satisfied to inspect only on the surface ; the copper mine we descended, 
accompanied by the captain, Thomas. The levels extend from east to west 
above sixty fathoms ; the vein is generally about five feet wide, part in a bed 
of limestone, and part in a stone of much softer character. The land-carriage 
is three miles; but where man and horse labour are cheap, this is no 
material drawback, the cost of transfer to the quay being somewhat less than 
2s. per ton. 

The road from Kenmare to Killamey, for the first five miles, 'possesses little 
to interest ; it is nearly due north ; but before entering on this road a deviation 
to the west will conduct the traveller to many objects of considorable beauty. A 

mile or two from the town are the ancient 
ruins of Dunkerron castle, once the hos- 
pitable seat of the O’Sullivan Mor ; and 
CappanacusB, another shattered castle of 
the same family. Farther on, the river 
Blackwatcr fiows into the bay ; the 
adjacent scenery is highly picturesque ; 
the river rushes through a deep ravine, 
the steep sides of which are thickly 
wooded. Its source is a small dark 
lake among the Dunkerron mountains ; 
and near its mouth it is crossed by R 
bridge of two lofty arches, passing over 
a chasm of great depth. 

Twelve miles to the west, the antiquary may obtain one of the rarest 
treats which the country supplies, by visiting, on the verge of the coast, the 
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singular fort of Staiguo, or Staiguc-an-ar, " the stairod place of slaughter.” It 
is a circular stone structure, standing on a hill, within a deep hollow, formed by 
surrounding mountains, and open only on the south, to the sea. The 
periphery is divided into ten compartments of steps or seats, ascending to the 
top ; the whole surrounded on the outside by a moat twenty-six feet wide and 
six feet in depth. Mr. Windcle considers it ** a remain of the primitive Cyclo- 
pean or Fclasgico-lrish architecture, used in the early fortresses of Ireland, 
and indilTerendy called ^Cahir,’ ^Boen,* and ^Caisiol.^” Vallancey has 
pionounccd it to bo a PhoDnician amphitheatre, and describes it as unique. 
But since his time, many other erections of a similar kind, or varying from it 
in no essential points, have been discovered in various parts of the island » and 
in this district in particular. 

The new road to KUlarney is one of the best roads of the kingdom, and 
the surveyor who laid it down should receive a passing benediction from the 
lips of every traveller ; the old road which lay between Mangerton and Tore is 
now completely deserted. The present course leads for some miles along a range 
ot hills which overlook the Upper Lake. For a considerable space the eye and 
h( art are cheered 
and invigorated by 
a striking contrast 
to the wildness of 
thp barren hills 
and rushy valleys 
— ^thc grandeur and 
beauty of the scene 
gradually expand, 
the foliage becomes 
thicker and more 
varied, as he ad- 
vances ; and, at 
length, when he 
has passed the 

Tunnel” cut through a huge rock, the whole glory of the lake bursts upon 
him. It is the foretaste of a banquet, abundant, healthful, and delicious. 

The Lakes of Killamey are three in number ; the Urmr Lake, the 
Torc (or Middle) Lake, and the Lower Lake : these we shall endeavour to 
describe, with the islands, and other attractive objects, they contain; and, 
afterwards, such matters of interest and importance as are to be encountered 
in their immediate neighbourhood. 
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The Upper Lake is the first at which the traveller arrives, if he journey 
from Kenmare; but the last to be examined, if his starting-point be the 
town of Killamey*. It is the smallest of the three, and much narrower 
either of the others ; but for grace and beauty, and all that makes 
the* scene attractive, we cannot class it below them. It is situated in the 
midst of an amphitheatre of mountains; the effect of which is consider- 
ably heightened by the comparatively limited space the lake occupies. 
From the police station (marked on the map) the best view will be 
obtained. 

The tourist on approaching the lakes of Killamey is, at once, struck by 
the peculiarity and the variety of the foliage in the woods that clothe the hills 
by which on all sides they are surrounded. The effect produced is novel, 
striking, and beaudfiil ; and is caused chiefly by the abundant mixture of the 
tree-shrub {Arbutus Unedof) with the forest-trees. The Arbutus grows in 
rich profusion in nearly all parts of Ireland ; but nowhere is it found of so 
large a size, or in such rich luxuriance, as at Killamey. The extreme western 
position, the mild and humid atmosphere, (for, in Ireland, there is fact as well 
as fancy in the poet’s image. 


“ Thy suns with doubtfnl gleam 
Weep while they rise/*) 


and the rarity of frosts, contribute to its propagation, and nurture it to 
an enormous growth, far surpassing that which it attains in any part* of 
Great Britain; although, even at Killamey, it is never of so great a size 
as it is found clothing the sides of Mount Athos. In Dinis Island there 
is one, the stem of which is seven feet in circumference, and its height 
is in proportion, being equal to that of an ash-tree of thq same girth 
which stands near it; and on Bough Island, opposite O’Sullivan’s cas- 
cade, there is another, the circTimference of which is nine feet and a half* 


Alone, its character is not picturesque: the branches arc bare, long, gnarled, 
and crooked ; presenting in its wild state a remarkable contrast to its trim, 
formal, and bush-like figure in our cultivated gardens. Mingled with other 
trees, however, it is exceedingly beautiful; its bright green leaves happily 


* TIm touiiit, to whom time if aii object, ihoald take a guide from Kenmare ; he will then be mede 
familiar with every object of interest and Importance before be orrivet either at Cloghreen or KiUomey, and not 
Sod it necemry to ratrooe hit ctept. He may also vitit the Tore Waterfall on hit way, and also Muctom 
Abbey. The journey from Kenmare, and the examination of these two places, may he easily occomidisbed in 
one day. 

t Pliny says it is called “ Un^o *' because, having eaten one, you will never desire to eat another. It i* 
said, however, that an agreeable wine is made from the berry in the south of Europe. 
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mixing with the lights or dark^ drapery of its neighbours — ^the elm and the 
ash, or the holly and yew, with which it is almost invariably intermixed. 
It strikes its roots apparently into the very rocks — ^thus filling up spaces 
that would otherwise be barren spots in the scenery. Its beautiful berries, 
when arrived at maturity, are no doubt 
conveyed by the birds, who feed upon 
them, to the heights of inaccessible moun- 
tains, where they readily vegetate in 
situations almost destitute of soil*. Its 
jiiost remarkable peculiarity is, that tlic 
flower (not unlike the lily-of-thc- valley) 
and ilu' fruit — ^ripe and unripe — are found 
at the same time, together, on the same 
tree The berry huH an insipid though 
not ail unpleasant taste, is nearly round, 
and resembles in colour the wood-straw- 
berry ; whence its common name — the 
Strawberry-tree. It appears to the greatest 
advantage in October, when it is covered 
with a profusion of flowers in drooping 
clusters, and scarlet berries of the last year ; and when its gay green is 
strongly contrasted with the brown and yellow tints which autumn has given 
to its neighbours. It is said that, although now found universally in Ireland, 
and more especially in the counties of Cork and Kerry, it is not a native of 
the soil, but was introduced into the country by Spanish monks f. 

While upon this subject, it will be well to notice another remark- 
able botanical production to be met with in the immediate vicinity of 
Killamoy. 

The Bristle Fern (TVicAomarncs fpeeiosum) b peculiar to Ireland, and has 



* A worthy gentloinan with whom we converted in reference to this peculiarity, committed a genuine 
bull • “ If you go to Killamey, *tia there you'll tee NtTonr — the treea growing out of the lolid rock.” 

t On thia point, however, botanitta are much divided in opinion. We have had opportunitiet of coniulting 
two of the mutt eminent in Ireland. By one we are told, “ There it not the leatt doubt of itt being truly 
indigenoui, for it it found growing on the wild dcclivitiet of Glenganff, and bordering many of the little 
mountain loughi iii the remote parti of Kerry, which atill remain in a ttate of olmoat primitive nature.** 
By the other, wo aro informed, “ Touching the Arbutut, my opinion ia, that although now groiring ipon- 
taneoutly around Killamoy, particularly on limettone, and what it termed red talcom tlate, yet I am inclined 
to think it not atrictly a native, but introduced from Spain by the monka Inniafrllen in the aiith century 
was a place of great wealth ; numeroua and valuable preaenta were constantly contributed to it ; and the atianger 
monks procured from their own countries whatever would prove uaeful, either medicinally, cnlinaiy, or 
ornamental. Consequently, some of our ranst plants are found la the vicinity of theae religioua bulldinga,** 
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not hitlierto been discovered citlicr in England^ Scotland^ or Wales. It 

is described by 
Edward Newman, 
Esq. F.L.S., in 
his elegant and in- 
teresting History 
of British Ferns,” 
as growing luxuri- 
antly at Glandinc, 
near Youghal, and 
at Tore Waterfall, 
Killamoy; but it 
seems questionable 
whether it has ever 
been found in any 
other part of the 
island ; and it ap- 
pears limited even 
in the vicinity of 
the lakes to this 
single locality*. 

I visited the 

waterfalls, ” he 

says, “ all round Eillarney, but without success ; and it was only at the 
often-recorded habitat of Tore that I found the slightest trace of Trichomanes.” 
lie perceived it to the left of the seat, whence tourists take the grand view 
of the fall ; completely clothing the rocky bank — ^the dark green fronds 
hanging heavily down, dripping with wot; and if the sun is shining, be- 
gemmed with drops, it is a beautiful sight. 

The guide — an old soldier of the 89th regiment of foot — ^who has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the waterfall, is not a little proud of the distinction 
it enjoys, and described to us with kindred enthusiasm the delight of 
Mr. Newman, on di8covq||||^^ the treasure he had so long and vainly sought. 
The naturalist literally danced with joy, and gave vent to his ecstacy in a 
loud halloo that was heard above the roar of the cataract. The veteran has, 

* A corrMpondent informi at, however, that rinoe the publication of Mr. Newman’s book, **At Mount 
Eagle, seven miles from Dingle, tho most western highland in the county, the rare Triehomanet tpgciotum 

was found in the chasm of a moist but exposed cliff, unprotected by brushwood, and at a much greater 
elevation tlion the sheltered and diaded locality of these beautiful ferns at Tore.'* 
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liowcvcr, since grown so chary of his wealth, that be bestows a leaf only as a 
mark of peculiar favour, and is careful never to pluck one while any of the 
rt'gular guides arc by, that the secret of the mine may not be communicated 
to many, and its riches be exhausted by continual robberies of the curious 
or tlie careless ; — a very wise precaution, of which, particularly as it was not 
(*xcrted to our prejudice, we can in no degree disapprove. 

The exceedingly beautiful road, we have described, led us— after a course 
of five or six miles along the shores of the Upper Lake — ^to the pretty little 
inn at Cloghreen, immediately facing the entrance gate to Mucross. The 
Mucross Hotel,” kept by Edward Boche, is a long narrow building, with but 
one story above the ground floor — ^it is constructed with due care to comfort 
and convenience, and contains a large number of rooms. The situation is 
pec uliarly eligible — flying almost at the foot of Mangerton, close to the Tore 
Waterfall, and almost adjoining the Abbey. It does not, however, from any 
point, command a view of the lakes. Mr. Boche is unremitting in his atten- 
tions to his guests, and is not unfrcqucntly their guide, or their pilot, among 
1 he adjacent wonders. The servants, too, are active, civil, and obliging ; the 
head waiter, in especial, merits a compliment from us — ^he was ever at hand 
when wanted, always ready with a word of caution, or a sentence of advice, 
>et never intruding either; and ho contributed largely to the many sources 
of enjoyment the pretty and unpretending inn supplied. The charges ” for 
entertainment ” at this fashionable resort of persons who have no immediate 
or pressing thought of economy were absolutely startling, and may be added 
to the novelties, as well as the recommendations, of the scene*. 


* It WAS certainly not very difficult to content ui with ** creature comforts’’ when so many means of 
uliUiiung intcllccttial feasts wok within our leath ; but if we had been less easily satisfied, we could in no 
(oinplain oi the *Moblo” furnished by Mr. Roche; everything was good, and everything abundant. 
Oiii leadern — such, at least, os have located at any fashionable English watci ing-ploco— will therefore share 
oiii buipiigc at jHi using the bill laid before us ; wo extract the items for one day — 

s. d. 

Two Drcakfiists 3 0 

Two Dinners 4 0 

Pint of Wine 2 0 

Two Teas 2 0 

Bod I « 


1 lie moderate tourist may consequontly calculate his necessary expenses at Killamey at something less 
timii so veil shilliiigs per diem. The only cbaige of which he will coroploin is that for the hire of a boat— 
wxteen shillings ; it includes, however, the dinners of five men. The charge for a pony to Mangerton or 
Gap'' is five shillings. Mr. Roche U amply supplied with good boats and sure-footed ponies, with 
wiciul men and boys in abundance. 

Tiavollors who prefer state to quiet, may teko up their abode at *' iho Royal Victoria Hotel,” kept by 
Vinu, for many years landlord of “the Kenmaro Arms,” in the town of Killarney. The chaiget here 
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Oor first duty after our arrival^ was to select a guide.” 

Irish guides are, as our readers will imagine, the most amusing fellows in 
the world ; always ready to do anything, explain any matter, go anywhere — 
for if the tourist proposes a trip to the moon, the guide will undertake to lead 
the way — Bedad he will, wid all the pleasure in life.” They are invariably 
heart-anxious to please ; sparing no personal exertion ; enduring willingly the 
extreme of fatigue ; carrying as much luggage as a pack-horse ; familiar, but 
not intrusive; never out of temper; never wearied of either walking or 
talking ; and, generally full of humour. They enliven the dreariest road by 
their wit, and are, of course, rich in old stories ; some they hear, others they 
coin, and, occasionally, make a strange hodge-podge of history — ^working a 
volume of wonders out of a solitary fact. If they sometimes exact more than 
is in ^'thc bond,” they do it with irresistible suavity; the guides of all 
countries extort ; the Irish guide docs so only by — laving it to your honour.” 

The car-driver we hired in Cork was sober, civil, thoughtful,.and attentive 
not only to our directions, but to our comforts. " If yer honour will change 
sides with the lady she’ll not feel the hill wind so keen,” or Shall I face about, 
that ye may have a sight of the view ? I can turn first this side, then that ; 
for it's aqual both sides, though different.” John soon ascertained that we 
were view-hunters ; and, though he certainly had no taste for the picturesque, 
he was most anxious to minister to ours. He got on very well u2til he arrived 
at Glengariff, but John’s knowledge of roads extended no farther ; the con- 
sequence was a hint that a guide would be an acquisition to our party, and it 
was taken. We selected one who recommended himself as " the boy to run 
aside or afore the horse to keep his spirit up— and was as light of foot as of 
heart.” When the lad received his appointment he was surrounded by half a 
score of competitors, all highly lauding themselves and disparaging their 
rivals ; the moment he was fixed in office, however, they warmly congratu- 
lated him and us: — Yer honour’s lucky to have the smartest boy in the 
barony,” said one ; He’s as good as a road-book for the curosities,” quoth 
another ; while a third half whispered " It’ll be worth yer ladyship’s while to 
be lost in a mountain, or stuck in a bog, to see the cuteness of Body.” Body 
commenced duty at once l^|||prdering the crowd round our car to keep back, 
in a tone of official importance ; and as one woman with a fish-basket was 

exceed tliofte at tlie Mucrost Hotel; but it U a very ^leodid eetablishment, and may vie, both in externtl 
appeamnee, as well as in the costly character of its interior, with any hotel at Biighton or Cheltenham* 
Moreover, the situation it perhaps unrivalled in the kingdom; it is about a mile and a half from the town— 
wo have marked its locglity on the map— the adjoining grounds are exceedingly beautiful : it skirts the lower 
lake, commands a fine view of Ross and Innisfallen, of the ever-green hills that form their beekground, 
and the most distant mountains. 
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rather troublesome, he exclaimed “ Be off wid ye, Hiddy Brady, sure the lady 
knows that the grandfathers of all the Bantry cockles were reared upon 
Frinchmen.” 

Body was a famous example of his class — the boy-guides ; shrewd and 
intelligent; while the racy spirit of the mountain animated his expressive 
featvu es. Sometimet. he would grasp the back step of the car and run bcliind it, 
kicking out, every now and then ; and, when a little more familiar, indulging 
the genuine Irish propensity of asking question^' either ul us or of John. 
Once, when we had not seen him for some minutes, we looked through the 
iioiil windows, and perceived him coiled up on the horse’s shoulders, perched 
lik(‘ an imp, and grinning with mischievous delight, incasmuch as he had suc- 
ceed('d in persuading our innocent driver that a “ tundcr storm was on to’der 
side de mountain,” and would blow us all up, if it met us— “ lonesome like.” 
lie told us his fatht»r “ could talk Latin wid a priest; he was a Kerry boy ; 
indeed, In M bate any one at Irish history, and could tell de battle of Veutry 
harbour out of dc face, widout looking into a book at all at all.” He himself 
had “walked tree mile to school, and tree back over de mountain — and to a 
6ni* scliolar, able to tache Greek to de schoolmaster of dc Nashanol School 
—indeed he wanted to be a poor scholar himself, and travel de countiy for 
his edication ; but wouldn’t like to be a priest.” — “Why?” — Body did not 
answer at first, but looked sly and shy ; at last, when pressed very much, he 
confesst'd lhat “ indeed he mightn’t be comfortable widout a wife* ! ” Informa- 
tion as to his own personal affairs was interspersed with sundry “ speerings ” 
u itli regard to our objects and occupations. We had “ a power and all of books 
— ^lie’d engage we had fine larnin’ ” — ^and then ho gave us the names of every 
mountain-pass and stream; exchanged laughing salutations with the few we 
met ; and told John a wondcrfiil story of a lady who walked the tunnel ladin’ 
into the Kingdom of Kerry, sometimes wid a head and sometimes widout 
one adding a divertissement, apparently for his own amusement, of a Cork 
boy,” a stranger, who entered the tunnel a fine hearty boy, and came out 
to’der side eat all to de legs*^ “ Lord save us,” ejaculated John, “ and is that 
triv*?” “Why den,” replied the Kerry scout, drawing himself up in his 
rags, which were kept together by a sort of invisible machinery that we could 
not comprehend ; ** Dc ye think it’s imposin’ on ye I’d be ^ Sure de legs do 
be walkin’ all alone by dcmselvcs, in dc sight of one’s eyes, over dc moun- 
tains.” “Did you ever see them/” inquired John, witli the air of a man 
determined to probe truth itself to the bottom Look at de eagle ! Look at 
dc eagle ! ” shouted our guide. Hoora for dc eagle ! ” and he sprang upon a 
projecting rock, where he continued jumping upwards and tossmg his arms 
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in the air, calling to the noble bird, who sailed majestically over our heads 
without an effort, to let do wran out from under liis wing,” until wc lost 
sight of both cagli* and guide. “ That’s a ncvcr-may-care sort of sprissawneen 
as ever I met with in all my travelb,” said John, touching his hat, after jogging 
on quietly for about a quarter of a mile ; “ and now he’s off, and there’s the 
only bothering corner wc’\ e come to yet — ^a cross road — ^the baste himself doesn’t 
know which to take, on account he was never this way before. I’m thinking 
we pickt the crooked stick out of the lot of them, for guides.” “ I’m not as 
crooked as your own eyes, Johnny from Cork ! ” exclaimed the boy, apparently 
rising from the morass that extended along the road : “ for here I am, and 
here’s for the lady” — ^he placed a bunch of rushes, in all the downy beauty 
of their seed, upon the cushion, and selecting one, blew off the down, which 
floated away like a small flake of snow — Dc giils below in de glin, call it 
‘ light o’ love,’ ” he said, laughing, and more call it a rush* 1” 

The night did not overtake us on the mountain, tho\igh a growling thunder- 
cloud, scattering a few drops of heavy rain, rattled past, and miide us thankful 
for the shelt«»r of a mighty rock. Rody crouched und(‘r the horse, and when 
wc reached the pleasant and improving inn at Ivenmaie, and dismissed the 
glen-boy, he took our giatuity with manifest delight and gratitude, though 
John afterwaids declared “lie bothered the life out of himself and the hoi sc 
intircly, with his mighty quai’c w^ays.” 

We have encountered guides in various parts of Ireland ; the neat, orderly 
legend gatherer of the noble ruin of Carrig-a-gunncl, near Limerick; the 
pretty, barefooted, blithesome maiden at the Abbeys of Adai e, who turned 
us over to a game-keeping man, because, “ in troth, her feet were tindery 
so she couldn’t keep on thi* shoes all that morning the stout dame at Blarney, 
who, with all her veneration for her kind and lawful Priest, was not over well 
pleased to see him do the honours of the lake, the rock-close, and the very top 
of the castle ; hinting, more than once, that “ liis Reverence, dear gentleman, 
had a dole too much larnin’ to be showing ould castles, and k(*epin’ all the tidk 
to himself, God bless him for a fine portly man ; ” the withered, keen-eyed 
guide at the glorious rock of Cashel, who talked of Walter Scott, ^d 
Miss Edgeworth ; pointing;g|| where the true patriots of Scotland and Ireland 
had paused, and praised the ruin, every stone of which was dear to the old 
man’s heart ; tl^e woman at Holy-cross, with her “ black bitter curse ” on the 

* We have fieon tcorec upon Boores of bogs looking like waging fields of snow, from the immense 
quantity of this beautiful down, wIiilIi floats its own seed over tho caitli. It contrasts so well with the daik 
lorth and still daikor mountains The people sometimes gather it for qutMnffy that is, to use as wo use 
uadding. We thought that a bltle ingenuity might ronvort it to a more beneficial purpose. 
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soldiers who '‘batthercd” to pieces the finest monument of the ruin; the 
iuuumeiable guides at the caves of Mitchelstown, seeming compounded of 
yellow cleiy, tallow candles, and rosin — ^all talking at the same time, chattering, 
and shouting, and scrambling, and inventing, as if invention could add to 
the magical beauty and mystery of these oitraordinary caroms; the i anting, 
joaiiiig guide at Glcndalough, who tells you in the tom* ol a Stentor, that 
“ lie lost his \oice shouting agin the waterfalls, and the false guides, 
that 'w ould be taking the bit out of his mouth, nid ho thi only U gal guide 
of the counthiy,” and who makes il his boast that he tan “ intuit over- 
iiiglit ould aiKuiit legends enough to inteitain the i|uality a whole summer’s 
dd> ” 

Bill oui especial business, now, is with tin Killamey guides, and 
tiul\ tlwii name is ‘ Legion;’ t\eiy child, boy oi giil, fioin the time it is 
tihli to nawl ovei ihc dooi-step, seems to have a stiong natuinl instinct to 
1)1 (oim a guide — to climb, or rathci tiot up, Mangerton, round the Devil’s 
Bum h- Bowl, Ol, what is still woise foi tin* tia>elhi, disturb the Bolcmnity of 
till Kaglc’s Nest, when it leveibeiatesto Spill, uies’ liugle, by the piping tichlo 
of then inipoitunitics that you will dunk goat’s milk ficsh fiom the — cow 
— t.iste poteen, oi (*at wild stiawboirii s*. 

As \\c have said, immediately on oui aiiival at Cloghrecn, we pioceeded 
to ap])oint our body-guard and, our pm pose being known, a scoie of 
candidates for the anticipated honour and emolument, presented themselves, 
(hatteiiiig eagerly outside the gate of the g.xrden of our hotel. They were, 
as w i* found invai iably, of all sizes and ages — cagei to dispLiy their accomplish- 
ments, and set themselves off to the best advantage. “ I was with the man that 
was w ith Sii Walter Scott and Misther Moore himself, ye’r honour. To say 

* It iR deplorable to sec tbc hiindicds ufbeggara and “ guides” that infest this most czquisito scenery. 
\\i hope tlu tinu is iilmost come when they ran slieltci and fted beiaath a r>of, but list summer it was 
Piiuihil to sec mothers of families, attindid 1 % then childicn, will-grown, handsome giils and fine young men, 
wasting the entire d iti moving up ml down Mingeiton with a cup of milk, a leaf of strawbornos, or a 
CO iplu of table spoonfuls of wliMke> , and worst oi all, satisfied with the donation ol a penny, or even a half- 
peun> to oath, fui the expenditure of time which, in an} other country uudei tho sun, would have produced 
ten tunes the sum. ** It^s twice this blessed day Fve beeu up to the top ol Mangerton, and hoe, thcre*s all 
I got to taki home to a starving mother and a blind sistei,” said a fine-looking giil of seventeen, while loaning 

'gainst the garden wall ol the piott} hotel at Cloghieen, running hci finger listlessly lound the edge of the cup 
kIio dangled by the bioken hondlt,and tossing throe halfi>cnco about in it. “ ^nl why don’t you stay at 
home ind knit or woik was the natural observation. “ I do kmt, ma’am, oml my inotbor mends nn bits 
ol lags, and mj bister, Qod help hor, begs botinies, and cries alwa}s, the only chances wo have, is when the 
quality comes among us ” It is vain to preach industry — that meets with no pay, or to toll people not to beg 
vrho are starving , wo rt>tura ogam and ogam and again to the regret that the Legislature has not devised 
sonic means of employment and relief tor this fine and suporabundant population. Wo do not ask clianty. 
We only ask, for them, employment , employment which tho waste lai ’s, the extensive fisheries, the nven, 
that expend to no purpose then thousand horse-power in turbulence and foam, could supply. 
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nothing of the ladies, that desarve to have the most said of them ; God bless *cm 
— ** I*m the boy that’s mintioned iu Mr. Crofton Croker’s book “ 1 know 
every spot where there’s a road, and where there isn’t, sir,” — and I’ll make a 
road for the lady, whether there’s one in it or not.” Ye can’t go wrong if 
ye hire us all,” cxcMmcd a little fellow, whom his companions called ‘ Go- 
by-the-Ground’. “ The tall boys ’ll point out the beauty of the heavens, and 
the short ones the beauties of the earth.” We had however, instituted 
very minute inquiries as to the qualifications of the several candidates 
wc were likely to encounter; and, in reality, our choice Wcas already 
made. Common politeness, nevertheless, compelled us to ask a few ques- 
tions before our determination was made known. Each, by turns, came 
forward to state his claims, exhibit his testimonials, and assure us that 
he above all the rest was the guide especially ])rovided for us by good 
fortune. Our scrutiny ended by the appointment of three ; — Sir Richard Cour- 
tenay, “Knight of Mangerton,” as commander-in-chief ; a most kind, consi- 
derate, and attentive fellow — ^with but one arm — ^whose name wc unfor- 
tunately forget ; and Mr. Lyons, “ the Captain of Mangerton.*” By what 
means the latti‘r worthy obtained his commission we cannot say, but Sir 
Richard at once enlightened us in regard to his distinction, by answering in 
reply to our question, “ How did you obtain your tith* “ Troth, sir, I was 
hc-niffhted on the mountain.” The real fact is, however, that the gallant 
knight — ^who, like his great prototype, is “ sans peur ct sans reproche,” had 
once the honour of conducting a Viceroy to the top of the far-famed mountain, 
where the peer and the peasant being both literally “ in the clouds,” the 
latter, at least, dc'seended to mid-earth a much more* important personage 
than he was when he commenced the ascent — and ever since with plain 
Richard Courtenay, it has been 

** Cik)od don. Sir Richard." 

As our readers m ill have other opportunitle» for making acquaintance with 
the intellectual capabilities of this — 

“ The finest guide UiRt ever you see, 

Who^knowB every place of eurosity ” — 

WC shall for the present limiT our description to his personal appearance ; first 


• It may be noccssary to state that although had our reasons for procuring the aid of so many— an ex- 
penditure vrhieh hi ought a very ample return— one guide is, of course, sufficient for the Tourist ; half-srcrown 
a dsj fully satisfied Sir Richard, and a Icn sum mode content the junior officers iu our service. Our guard 
houevit nab seldom limited to these three; for a notion of our liberality having gone abroad, we found, 
gencially, in attendance, a score of volunteers. ** Tm following ye for the pure love of looking at ye, wy 
1 -mI},*' said uiic of tiioni,/* and not for the poor pay I expect.'* 
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giving his “veritable portraiture,” carrying the portfolio of Mi. R. D. 
'ibnguc' — the aitist — by whom 
111 has been siccurately pic- 
tuied. Note his peculiar hat 
— not quite a “ caubcen, ” 

<i1 though the mountain blasts 
hti\e materially changed its 
sliape since it was “ a bran- 
iKW boivci;” his fim dl keen 
gic > c ^ ( s ; his loose ” good- 
luiliii i d mouth — that poui s 
loitli in al)unflcinee couitcoiis, 
i( not oiiilU, phrases, and 
]Moii()iim(s (japs ol Ireiuh 
with lilt tju( pronunciation ol 
.111 It tu.il n.nti\c* — oi Keny; loi 
'sii liidiaid having mixed in 
good society, “ pail(*y-^oos” as 
i\(ll as Ixms with the glare 
ol .1 1 1 a\ ( 11 c d gentleman. His 
(oat Mas ccitainlynot mach* by 
I Mult/, 1101 his brogue* by a 
Jloby , but the fiieze suits mcU 
with Ills healthy <ind sun-buint 
(ouutciiancc, and the shoes are 
*1 httiiig match foi the stuidy limbs that have borne him a thousand times up 
the steep and high mountain of Mangerton. 

* Tlip “ bi ogue,” Ol shoe, of the Iriah peaBiiitry differB in itB construction fi om tlw kIioc of any other country 
It \\ uj formerly muU of untanned hide, 'ut for the last century at least it has been inido of tanned 
l< ithci The leathtr of the uppciB m much stiou^cr Uian what ib used in the Btiongcst shops, being made of 
‘Oil hik cluiiBed for the purpoBi, and it m\ei has nn inside lining like the uiilinai} shot , Ihc solo liithor ih 
tiiuiillv of in inferior description The pioccss of making the brogue ib ontiiil) difltitnt from that of shoe- 
uiiking , and the tools used in tho woik, excepting the hammer, pincheis, and knife, boar little analogy. 
JliL aul, though used in eoiiimoii by both opeiatois, is much laiger thau the largest used by the shoemaker, 

Hid unliko in tho bend and form. The legular brogue was of two 
SOI ts— tho single and double pump The formei consisted of the 
sole and uppers only , tho latter had a well sawed between tho sole 
and upper leather, which gave it a stouter appearance and strongei 
consistency. In modern tunas tho brogue maker has assimilatad 
his munutaeturo to the shoo by sowing tho wait on in mnei sole, 
and then attaching tho outer solo to it in shoe fashion In the pi o- 
ecbs of making tho regular hrogkn there formerly wore neither hemp, 
''ax, or bustles used by the workman, the sewing all being performed with a thong, or, as they called it, a “ fong,” 
uiade of hoiiehide prepared foi the puipost* ; and it was no mean part of tho oit, the cutting and pointing the 
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Before we proceed to visit the Upper Lake — ^to which we shall first 
conduct the readci — ^it vill be desirable to lay bcfoie him a brief history of 
the most interesting and the most celebrated portion of Ireland — a scene which 
far surpasses, in naturjil beauty, aught that nature has supplied elsewhere in 
Great Britain ; for, with scarcely an exception, the devoted worshippers of 
Lot h Katrine and the fervid admirei s of the northern English lakes havt* 
yielded the palm to those of KiUarney ; some, however, having qualified the 
praise they bestow upon " the Pride of Ireland,” by admitting only that the 
throe lakes, considered as one — ^which they may naturally be, lying so close to 
each other — are, together, more important than any one of the lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland^.” A glance at the map will show that th^ 
three aie separated but by very narro'iv channels ; and that two of them have 
scarcely any perceptible division. They have, nevertheless, vci y distinctive 
charactciistics : the Lower Lake is studded with islands, all lichly clothed 
Vfith evergreens; the Upper Lake is remaikable for its wild magnificence, 
the mountains completely enclosing it ; and the Middle Lake is conspicuous 

fong for uftc. When the sole is foruiecl to the lost and the upper leathers put togethci, the workmen do not 
attueU them on the last to caeh othei foi the purpose of sewing, as the shoemaker doe^, hut, lading the uppei 
Icither on his knee, he takes the sole, in uhich he has made .i groove oi channel to facilitate him in taking a hoH 
for his sewing, turns down the edge, and placing it in tho upjHi leather, begins usually at the heel pait He 
takes his hold not id a straight line, but puts hisaul m a diagonal direction, and follows l|^s stitcli in this inannci 
AAAAA«othat a section of the seam would present this ap])carnnre. When tho seuiiig is performed, 
and the seam paied level and humoiered flat on the block, winch stands in tho middle of the woiksliop, and 
serves as a Inpstonc, tlic bioguc is then turned inside out bv the help of a long iron bai of from eighteen to twont} 
inehcs, with one end flattened, which thej call “ a spoon ” This instrument servos the purjiose of a long slick, oi 
Bli(kcr,to liaidcn and polisii then work. When the biogiie is turned, it is flattened by striking it against tho 
block, and then, for the first time, the last is put into it The biogue is then slicked all over, upper as well as 
sole, with till handle pint of tlu spoon, and then set before the bre to dry and bn den. The heel of tho brogue 
IB mode of what the v call “jump'*,*’ taniiei’s shn\ings sti ck together with a kind of paste, and pressed hard, and 
eliied oithei m the sun or before the fire This, when properly dried, is rut to the si/o of tbo bc^l and sewid 
down with the fong and then coveud with a top pieec of very thin sole leather fastened on with deal or sally 
pegs, and m this one particular iboj hail to boast ovei the shoe makers in the neatness of elocution When 
the brogue is ready to be t iken off the last, the y give it the last finish by rubbing it over with a woollen rag, 
aaturatod in tallou, culled a “geirag,** then the brogue is consuleted fit foi sole The brogue if worn laiget 
than the foot, and tiit diffcrenro is filled up with a sap of ho> or straw They aic considered by tho country 
people mow durable for field labour, being leas liable to np in tbo sowing than if put together with hemp sad 
wax, and being ehoapei than shoes, are in more generil use, although them ue few people, partieulaily females, 
who can afford it, who do not koeMj&oes for Sunday and holidai we.ir The brogue is designated by the appel- 
lation ** brogue gaHoeh ; **the shoP^* brogue goulda f"* and tlio makers of each have the n*"" distinctive 
names ^''graeg gailoch ” being the term applied to tbo biogut makei, and “ graey goulda ** to the Blioe- 
maker, maiking tho distinction between the original lush shoo and tht one of English introduction. The brogue 
makers pnde themselves on the antiquity of their trade , and boast over tho shoemakers, whom they consider 
only a spiiiious graft on their more noble art. 

* Such is the admission of Mr. Wordsworth in a letter we have had the honour to receive from in®> u** 
the subject , and be adds, ** 1 have more than once expressed an opinion that the county of Kerry, so nobly 
indented with bays of the Atlantic Ocean, and possessing a climate so favourable for vegetation, along with its 
mountains and inland wateis, might without injustice be pionounced in point of scenery the finest portion of 
the Rritish Islands 
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for a happy mingling of both — ^yet inferior to the one in grace and beauty, 
and to the other in majestic grandeur. 

The romantic beauties of the Killarncy lakes were celebrated ages ago ; 
in a very ancient poem they are classed as “ the tenth wonder” of Ireland. 
The Irish name is Loch Lene — the Lake of Learning,” according to some 
iiiitborities — a name by which it is still recognised among the pc^asantry, and 
\\hich it is presumed to have derived from the number of bookish monks” 
by whom its monasteries of Innisfallen, M across, and Aghadoc were at one 
time crowded. The lakes are form(‘d and supplied b> numerous minor lakes 
llicit ('xist in the surrounding mountains, and may be devseribed as an immense 
reservoir for the several rivers that also into th(‘m, having received on 
their way the waters of innumerable tributary streams. The only outlet for 
the waters thus collected is the narrow and rapid river Launc, a channel 
iJong which they proceed to the Atlantic through the beautiful bay of 
Dingle. The origin of these lakes — covering an extensive valley — ^is, there- 
for (\ self-evident ; but fiction has assigned to them one of a far h'ss obvious 
iiaturi' ; for, as will be readily supposed, the scene is full of wild legends and 
nuirvcllous traditions, harmonising with the pocticid charjirt(*r of the locality. 

The legends which account for the existence of the lakes vary in some 
rc'spects ; but all have one common source — the neglecting to close the 
entrance* to an enchanted fountain, which caused an inundation, and covered, 
ie. a single night, fair and fertile fields, and houses and palaces, with water. 
One of them attributes Uie misfortune to the daring impiety of an O’Donoghuc, 
who, full of scepticism — and wine, scorned the tradition which doomed to 
destruction the person who should displace the stone over the well-head, and 
resolved to expose its falsity, by removing it to his castle : his subjects, with 
whom his word was law, awaited the result in fear and trembling — all but his 
lavourite jester, who fled to the summit of a neighbouring mountain. When 
the morning sun broke, he looked down into the valley and saw nothing but 

broad sheet of water. Another legend throws the responsibility of the 
•iwful event on a fair young peasant girl, who was wont to meet her lover— a 
stranger ignorant of the mystic spell — ^by the fountain-side : one night they 
were lulled to sleep by the music of its flow; at day-break the girl awoke 
screaming “ The well ! the well ! ” It was too late ; the water was rushing forth, 
and overtook them as they ran. They were drowned, and involved in their 
fate the inhabitants of the whole district *. 

* Thcro aro many other lakoa in Ireland that have originated in similar accidents ; that of Loch Meagh 
•‘as been made familiar to English readers by the great Irish poet— wh«> rommumorates 

The long-faded glories they cover.” 

Six ceututies buck, the tiadition was related by Oemldus Cambrensil ; which Holinshed repeats. “ There was,” 
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The legends all agroe^ however, that the men and women who then peopled 
the lovely valley did not perish, hut still exist beneath the lake ; where the 
O'Donoghuc continues to lord it over his people ; living in his gorgeous 
palace, surrounded by faithful friends and devoted followers, and enjoying the 
delights of feasting, dancing, and music, as fully as he did upon the dry land. 
Many a time and oft, as by the banks of the lake 

« The fisherman strays 
When the clear cold eve’s dei'lining. 

Ho secs the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining.*’ 

The confirmation of the story, docs not rest upon proo& so slender us 
the sight of palaces under water; many living men having — as we shall 
presently show — ^not only seen the chieftain during his brief walks or rides 
upon earth, but actually visited him in his own magnificent halls, and par- 
taken of his boundless hospitality. 

The name of O’Donoghuc is so closely associated with Killamcy, and has 
been so frequently referred to by writers who have visited the lakes, that, 
perhaps, no Irish legend is so familiar to the English reader. Wander where 
you will in this delicious neighbourhood — either up the mountain, along the 
valleys, upon the water, or in any one of the islands, you are sure to find some 
object connected with it ; every rock of unusual form is forced in^o an illus- 
tration of the story ; the guides and boatmen will point out to the tourist 
O’Donoghue’s horse, O’Donoghue’s prison, his stable, his library, his pigeon- 
house, his table, his cellar, his honeycombs, his pulpit, and his broom ; and 
almost on the summit of lofty Mangerton, ahuge stone is described as the shaft of 
his jaunting-car, which he broke one night returning from a revel with the 
a/ch-enemy, who, to give a fitting reception to his gallant guest, had filled for 
that night the " Devil’s Punch-Bowl ” with the genuine dew of the moun- 
tain. Scores of the peasantry may be encountered who have as firm a belief 
in the existence of the spirit-chieftain as they have in their own ; and we 
have met with persons of education who do not hesitate to express their 
opinion as to the truth of his periodical appearance. 

Bays llolinsbed, “ in old time, where the pool nowstandetb, vicious and boastlie inhabitants. At which time was 
there an old saw, that as soone as a well there springing (whirh for the superstitious reverence they bare it was 
continuallie covered and signed) were left open and unsigned, so soone would so much water gush out of that 
well as would forthuithc overwhelme the whole tcrritoric. It happened, at length, that an old trot came 
thither to fetch water, and hearing her childo whine, she ran with might and maine to dandle her babe, 
foigetting the observance of the silporstitious order tofore used. But as she was returning baoke, to have 
covered the spring, the land was so fam overflown as that it passed hir holpe ; and shortly after, she, hir 
suckling, and all those that were within the whole tenitorie, weio drowned ; and this seemeth to earrie more 
likelihood with it, because the fishers in a clearo aunnie dole see the ateeplea and Other jdlea plainlie and 
distinctlic in the water.” 
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It is not a little strange that a people so indifTerent to consequences as the 
Irish certainly are, should, when they have anything to bestow in the way of 
a marriage portion on their children, frequently drive the hardest and most 
heartless bargains. If two young people form an attachment for each other, 
and have hardly enough between them to pay the priest his dues, the only 
parental observation is, “ Well, sure! — ^We did the same thing ourselves.” 
— ^“They can’t be worse off than they are;” — It’s asyto halve the potato 
where there’s love.” — “It’s an miU saying, marriages are made in heaven;” 
and so on. Ilut if a farmer can bestow a cow with his daughter, he will insist 
on ahorse, or an equivalent in pigs, * slips,’ or full-grown. We have known 
a match broken off, without the question ever being asked whether the young 
people’s affections were engaged or not, only because the girl’s father would 
not bestow a feather-bed on the young couple as a set-off against the two- 
ycar-old” heifer which the boy’s parent proposed to give. “ See now, I 
wouldn’t be putting betwixt them,” said old Dennis; “ but sorra a taste of your 
wliisky shall pass my lips, barrin’ ye* consint to put the bed agin the heifer ; 
aTul only I have a grate regard for you and yours, Mr. Barney, Sir, it isn’t 
only that I’d be asking. Johnny’s a natc boy — not that I’ve a word to say 
against Nancy — but he’s the sort of boy to have the pick of the fair.” “ I’m 
not d(*nying it, Misther Dennis, he’s a clever likely boy, though a little 
inclined to be foxy ; but as to the bed, its clane out of the question. I don’t 
say but if we’re lucky with the ould pig that I won’t halve the bmneens^ with 
them. Mary’s a fine sonsy girl, with eyes to sec, and a tongue in her head 
that would win the birds off the bushes.” “ She’s been a good while batin’ 
the bush then,” rejoins Dennis, who is a regular ‘ hard man,’ and in no hurry 
to inaiTy his son. “ Mary’s purty hardy f, but that’s neither here nor there ; 
I’ve notliing to say agin the dacent girl, only in regard of the two-year-ould 

nearly thirty yean. We may link with this an aneedote of one of the other eex. We know a widow, who 
H nnw about fifty yeara old ; the ha« two ilaughtera well provided for, and two sone who help to keep the 
rdbiii over her.** She was ns susceptible as moat of her countrywomen, and in her youth had a sweetheart. 
Ho was not, however, the choice of her parents, who married her to another — the ugliest man in the parinh. 
We were once present when somebody asked her whether she was not crying the whole night of her marriage ! 
The question biought out her natunl eloquence.— “ I was,*' she said, “ I'm not ashamed to own it now ; I 
WAS giving myself up to a man 1 didn't like, and 1 fond of another at the time. Ho was the ordinaryest man 
»i the county ; but I won't wrong him ; he was a good husband to me, and nobody enn say I wasn’t a good 
wife to him, thank God i He was sickly for eleven years before be died ; and aU that time I didn't lay my 
Hide on a bed for three hours toother, day nor night, besides having a fiimily of four children to look after • 
He left me without the means of helping them, eqfBept by the work of those two hands. I brought them up. 
thank God, decently; nobody can say I didn't, aftd never asked a meal for thorn from any Christian I didn't 
earn it from.” 

* Give half the litter of pigs— bonneens — boneveens—bonnifs— young pigs. 

t Advonred in years. 
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beautiful heifer, it’s small price I set upon her to be evenin’ her to a bit of a 
feather bed !” — "Well, some people’s unconscionable, but there’s no harrum 
done ; ” &c., &c. And thus one cunning old fellow endeavours to outwit the 
other, without, as we have said, cither consulting the affections of his child. 

Instances of disobedience are rare amongst the peasantry ; the love of the 
child towards the parent is almost invariably devoted, and a more bitter 
reproach cannot be cast upon a child than “ She turned her back upon the 
mother that bore her,” " She forgot the love of her father.”* We remember 
in our childhood an old beggar-woman, who travelled from county to county 
with her mother on her back, and a little grandchild running by Her side; 
the rery old woman had lost the use of her limbs, and her face was furrowed 
by wrinkles ; one of the links had been broken by an early death — ^the young 
child’s mother died when she was only sixteen : it was a singular group, 
strongly evincing the power and durability of Irish affection. 

We would not advocate disobedience in children towards their parents, 
but we grieve when parental authority is too hai’shly exercised. Wc ourselves 
knew an instance where a young girl, loved and admired by all who knew 
her, fell a victim to that species of domestic tyranny wc desire to condemn; 
and the folly, or wickedness, of which we cannot better illustrate than by 
relating her story. 

Jack Casey was a prosperous and wealthy farmer, but his neighlLours called 
him ^ hard and honest,’ and certainly, whatever were his claims to the latter 
distinction, there could be no doubt as to his meriting the former. He had 

* There are of rourw exceptions to this rule, but they are very rare. Wc may relate one of them.— 
A man of the name of Walsh, a small farmer who resided many years ngo uithin a few miles of Waterford, 
Lad a son whom ho reared up with the greatest care and tenderness ; tlie young man was every way worthy, 
bewig sober, attentive, und industrious. On the mamago of the son to the daughter of a more wealthy farmer, 
the ftthcT, like aiiothei Lear, losing his prudenco m his paternal affection, and hoping to raise bis boy in tho 
world, on tho day of his marriage gave up tho farm into his hands, and being a widower, became a willing 
dependent on tlic filial affection and gratitude he had never had the slightest reason to doubt. For some time 
things went on well ; but as tho old man every day became loss useful, the son’s wife, who was a woman of 
violent temper, and possessed high notions of her superior family connexions, took every opportunity to let tho 
old man feel the state of dependence to which lie in his simplicity hod reduced himself. As her young fiunily 
increased, she resolved to get rid of tho old man, and made the house a scene of continual confusion. Tho 
poor old farmer saw all this with a soirtf^ heart, and resolved to put an end to his son*B unhappiness by 
** taking to the road, e. going beggingr **God will give mo enough while I live," said be ; “I want but 
little, and He that feeds tho sparrows will put it into the hearts of the good Christians to give mo that little.” 
Tho son remonstrated, tho old man remained firm, and tho daughter-in-law in her joy was not long before 
she began to provide a bog for him ; tho next morning was fixed on for Ids taking tho read. The eldest 
child, a boy about seven years of age, seemed to be an indifferent observer of what was going forward. He 
sat In a rornor sewing up his bibJnto a bag. ** What are you doing, Showneen 1” says the young fanner to 
the child. ** Making a hag fw you to go bog — when youWo aootdao daddy'* The ion burst into tean 
7iid hung on the neck of tlie old man ; and tho daughtcMn-law too was so moved, that she sank on bar knees 
mid asked foi^veness of Qod, her husband, and his father, for her undutiful baidnoM of heart. 
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two daughters^ Anty and Honor ; the eldest^ a cheerful, sunny-hearted girl, 
the youngest, a gentle, beautiful creature four years younger. Anty had 
mirth and mischief enough in her composition to enliven half-a-dozen farms ; 
she was the very consolation of her mother, who by some unexplained obtusencss 
of female intellect had never been able to discover her husband’s weak 
points so as to turn them to domestic advantage ; though married to him for 
twenty years, the poor woman had only become thoroughly acquainted with 
his obstinate ones, which she unfortunately strengthened by opposition. 
Anty, though afraid of her father, was the bird of his bosom — ^the peace- 
maker — the joy-giver — ^the harmony of the house, taking off the rough edges 
of unkindness by her sweet words and kindly manners, and being withal the 
gayest at the rustic dance, as well as the most devout at the parish chapel ; 
li('r nature was warm and enthusiastic, and her mother, doubtless remember- 
ing her own young days, importuned the Virgin with many a prayer to 
Sweilook’ her beloved Anastatia, and keep her from trouble. The poor 
woman for a long time believed her prayers were answered ; but it so happened 
that a young farmer of a ncighboui’ing parish was so captivated by Anty, that 
lu' took every oi)portunity of meeting her whenever her father was absent, 
wcU knowing that a sort of faction-feud which had existed for many years 
betwc('n the Coynes of Ballyduff, and the Caseys of Ballyran, of which each 
was a member, added to the impossibility of his telling down guinea for 
guinea witlr ‘hard Jack Casey,* would effectually prevent the old man’s 
favouring his suit ; he trusted, however, to time — ^and chance— and “ his luck” 
— the old man’s love for his daughter — to all and everything in fact which 
lovers trust to, without looking closely into the fixture. To Hope he trusted, 
believing it would do all for them both. Anty did not care whether her lover 
was a Casey or a Coyne ; she loved him with all the enthusiasm of a young 
warm heart, and without inquiring of herself why she did so. From her 
motlier, hitherto, she had never had a secret, but she had cherished a dangerous 
habit of evasion and concealment with her father, a habit which extreme 
sternness invariably originates, and the only person in her perfect confidence 
was her little sister Honor. Still, the knowledge that she was carrying on a 
clandestine courtship damped her spirits : instead of her voice echoing through 
the house in merry laughter, her very footsteps descended upon the fioor as 
though she would not have them heard. If this absence and care of manner 
Was at all noticed, she would atone for it by a burst of merriment too 
boisterous to be natural even in an Irish woman, or break into some of those 
wild snatches of song so characteristic of a people whose feelings are easily 
excited. 
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Onfi dear moonlight night, Anty had met her lover at the old Tryst— a 
tree near to a Holy Well, under the shadow of which they had spent many 
hyours together, talking over the various ^nothings’ which time Qut of mind 
have made up the sum of lo\ers’ ^somethings.’ 

“ My hciirt misgives me, John,” she said ) not so much on account of 
my father, for sure it wouldn’t be possible to do anything with him — ^but my 
mother, John dear — my kind gentle mother, that 1 never told a lie to about 
any but you — that’s what’s grievin’ me and making my heart heavy ; and I’m 
thinking, John, no blessing will be over us this waj ; and the last time I was 
with tlic priest, he told me as much ; and that’s another thing, it has kept me 
from my duty* lately ; and John ayra, maybe it would be better we unsaid 
the words that ” 

Her lover would not permit her to finish the sentence. “Unsaid die 
words!” he repeated; “do you mean, Anty Casey, that we should unsay the 
promise we made kneeling by that blessed well, to each othei, in the sight of 
God, with hib stars looking down upon us ; haven’t we the same hearts in our 
breasts, the same feelings towards each other ? the Coynes and the Caseys 
are not farther off than they were. At the very List fair-day, though hinrling 
Casey dragged his coat thi*ough the fair-grccn, daring a Coyne to touch it, 
did 1 lift a finger to him ? and for whose sake did I stand back, with the eyes 
of all my people on me, but for yours ? And this is my thanks t Oh, Anty, 
I never thought it would come to this! ” and he dashed himself passionately 
on the ground; while poor Anty, terrified at his vehemence, stood by 
trembling, not knowing how to appease his anger. 

“ John, dear, sure I hope for the best,” she said at last while kneeling by 
his side, “ it was for the best, I spoke, only to unsay the words, until such 
time as I could tcU my mother the truth, and maybe bring my father 
to rason ; he’s bitther intircly lately on account of Jim Coyne of the mill’s 
boast, that you heard of, and that stirred up all the bad blood of the family* 
And my mother, that seldom takes part in any tiling, joined my father last 
night against every Coyne that ever broke the world’s bread.” 

“ And you agreed with Lct.” again interrupted the impetuous young man, 
springing up, “ you know yJPdid, Anty, or you would not be for xmsaying 
the words ; it’s all because hardship has weighed heavy on the Coynes, while 
the Caseys have got up in the world ; but I care no more than you.” 

“ But I do care, John ; God, he sees my heart, for it’s light to him ; and he 
knows 1 would rather bog my bread with you through Ireland’s ground this 
minute, than live in a palace with any other — and that’s more,” she added. 


* Confenion 



turning away her face, upon which the moon shone brightly, as if ashamed of 
the confession — that’s more almost than I ever dare own to myself before.” 
Her lover pressed her to his bosom, and instead of * un8a3rmg ’ the words, they 
repeated their vows of mutual affection 1 kneeling before the cross which 
some pilgrim had carved ages ago upon the south side of the well ; and 
was regarded with extreme veneration by the peasants — ^who mingle religion 
with the business of their lives ; — some call it superstition, and so it is, to a 
certain extent, but still it proceeds from a booking upwards’ at all times and 
iincltT all circumstances — firm belief in the omnipotence and omnipresence of 
the (hoator ; and a trust in Him, which never fails them, is never shaken, 
and seems to grow stronger the more they prove the instability of all worldly 
promises. And yet, when Anty returned home, her spirits were heavier than 
over, and though her father was in excellent liumour, she could hardly prevent 
tcMis from rising to, and overflowing, her eyelids. 

“Anty, avourneen,” he said, ^^put a brighter colour in ycr cheek, and 
a liiK'i polish on yer hair aginst this time to-morrow-night, — there’s one will 
be here then that will be proud of ye, as well he may be, — and you of liim ; 
Ant} , a cuslila, I’m not going to keep my daughters moulding at home ; hould 
up yi'r lieads, girls, there’s money bid for ye ; the best in the counthry know 
tlierc’s something in Jack Casey’s house besides smoke. Come, Honor, 
take the plate from ycr sister, and get supper ; wc can’t have her always, nor 
you either, little Honor, when yer time conies ; a cuslila machree, we’ll have 
a Lriglit house tliis time to-morrow, when Alick Cotter and his father’s to the 
fore .” 

“Anty, what ails you, agra !” inquired her mother: “Anty, my jewel; 
Anty, Jioncy ! — Oh, John, the life has left her ; she’s both cowld and heavy in 
my arms! Anty! mother’s blessing! spake to me, darlint!” Anty had 
fainted on her mother’s bosom. 

“ What ails her ?” inquired her father, sternly, when she had somewhat 
recovered, “what ails her?” — 

“ A wakencss came over her,” said Honor, tremblingly. 

“ I’ll have no such wakenesses come over my girls,” observed the old man, 
in a determined tone ; I’m not going to give them what I earned by the 
labour of my hands and the sweat of my brow, unless they plaze me in the 
only thing I want them to pla*e me in.” 

“ I want nothing from you father, dear,” exclaimed Anty, falling at her 
father’s feet; “ I ask nothing but to be let remain here, to slave for you and 
my mother to the day of my death, if you’ll not ask me to marry Alick 
Cotter— that’s all— but I’ll die first— I’ll never say the words for him before 
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Fxlettt or Bishop. Oh^ father^ sure you’ll never crush the heart of yinur 
poor Anty.” — loud and angry scene followed, but Anty lacked courage 
to confess the truth : — errors in domestic management acquire fearful strength 
aa they grow — and the first harshness — ^the first equivocation — the first 
duplicity — ^if not stifled in its birth, is certain to produce a base and powerfiil 
progeny. 

The farmer was not to be turned from his determination. The next 
evening Alexander and his father arrived at Ballyran, where all was made 
ready to receive him ; and Anty, in obedience to commands she had not the 
power to dis»puto, moved silently about the house, more changed in her 
appearance within twenty-four hours, than if ten years of ordinary existence 
had passed over her head. — ^After supper the two fathers sat at the table with 
the punch " screetching hot ” between them, arguing stock against stock, 
advantage against advantage, guinea against guinea; while the lover, not 
consulted in any way in the transaction, was left, as was supposed, to make the 
best progress he coudd in the afiTections of his intended bride ; in accordance 
with this design, he seated himself by her side on the ^ settle* which was close 
to a wall that projects in Irish cottages before the door, so as to form a sort of 
screen to protect those who sit round the fire from draughts. He addressed 
the poor girl in the rural jargon of prehcribed love-m.aking, whilq.her mother 
and sister were busied about the house. She listened to all he said as one who 
heard not ; but on his endeavouring to kiss her, she sprang from her seat, and, 
casting a look of horror and disgust on the perplexed youth, rushed from the 
room ; — ^whilc the fathers were so intent on their traffic as not to note the 
occurrence. Alick was sufficiently astonished to remain with his eyes fixed on 
the fire for some minutes, and then endeavoured to keep himself awake 
by setting the dog and cat to fight ; a pastime they sometimes indulged in after 
the fashion of the master and mistress of the house, reversing, however, the 
finale, as the cat usually came off conqueror. This, however, was put an 
end to by " the misthress’* throwing a pitcher of water over the combatants ; 
and, being informed by Honor that "Anty was above in the room, and would 
not come down,” — ^the lovcr^^agining his duty ended, folded his arms, and 
fell asleep. 

" And now, children,” said John Casey, rising, at last, " and now, children, 
having settled this business to our entire satisfaction, it only remains for us to 
give yc’ our blessin’, and fix the day for his reverence to spake the words— 
but thunder and ages, Mr. Cotter, why, yer boy’s fast asleep — and— Mitty— 
Honor — ^where’s Anty? — ^where’s Anty? I say.” He continued furiously^ 
stamping, while Honor and her mother, after telling, what they believed, that 
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fihc was above in the room/’ shrank in affiright before him, and young 
Cotter, roused at last, looked stupid and astonished, as sleepy-headed people 
do when suddenly awakened. 

Anty was nowhere to be found ; she had taken nothing with her ; even her 
bonnet and cloak were in their accustomed places. Honor, as much terrified as 
her mother, at her absence, fiew towards the well, the trysting-pl^ice, where she 
thought she might find her sister. She was followed by her father and young 
Cotter ; it was a fine clear night, but the moon hardly showed above the 
hoi-izon. Ye needn’t run so fast. Honor,” said her father; “ T found only 
this morning who she had fixed her mind on, and the message she sent to one 
who I’d rather see her a corpse at my feet than married to. And I fastened 
her pretty messenger in until this night was over, for he wouldn’t teU me the 
lights of what she entrusted to him. No need to hurry, she’ll be ipet at the 
w( 11, but not by him she expected.” 

“ Here she is, father, like a silver rod under the starlight; for the love of 
Ood, don’t terrify the life out of her. Anty, I’m here,” shouted Honor. 

“ To disgrace her family this way,” muttered the old man between his 
cleiK hed teeth, grasping his shillelah more tightly in his rigid hand, " to 
disgrac (* mo and mine !” It would appear that Anty, not meeting her lover as 
she exjiected, saw who was coming, and knowing the stem violence of her 
father’s nature, resolved, in a moment of desperation, that he should not 
overtake her. She flew like an antelope across the field. 

Father, father,” exclaimed Honor, in irrepressible agony, " she’s making 
for my aunt’s house, and the foot-bridge is broke. Oh, father, the narrow 

strame is deep enough there to di’own ten men. Stand back, father ; let me 

call.” And she did — ^but in vain ; Anty unconsciously rushed forward to 
her doom. They saw her on the very edge of the bank — and then she 
disappeared. Honor and the young man arrived almost together at the fatal 
spot ; nor was old Casey for behind i — ^in an instant both the men had 
plunged into the dark water, from the broken edge of the frail bridge, which 
they had often talked about repairing. Once, while they were striving with 
the rapid stream, Honor saw, or fancied she saw, her sister far below where 
she stood. It might have been she — or the sudden brightness of the moon— 
she could not tcU which. Had not her screams brought help, and speedily, 
Casey would have shared his daughter’s fate Alick’s arms were strong — and 
he was a good swimmer,— he dived moreover, and well— but brought 
nothing from below save the broad leaves of the water-lilies, which clung 
around him like a shroud. The next morning, the once light-hearted and 
joy-giving girl was found in a pool — about three hundred yards from where 
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the accident occurred — ^into which the eddy of the stream must have hurried 
her, even while the voices of her father and her sister were ringing in her 
ears. There she lay — ^as if asleep — one hand grasping a bunch of rushes^ the 
other tangled in her hair. In death, she was even more beautiful than in 
life ; and no one who looked upon ever forgot her bitter were the lamenta- 
tions at her untimely end. The most celebrated heeMt in the country 
composed a hem expressly for her, calling her The fair-haired girl of the 
clear stream ; ” The white dove of the valley ; ” “ The early blossom 
shaken from the bough by the north wind ; ” “ TTic music of the waters ; ” 
and other epithets equally gentle and endearing. Her young companions 
kissed her in her shroud ; and her broken-hearted lover presented himself 
at her wake; and after pouring a torrent of bitter reproaches upon the 
grey-haired old man, demanded the privilege of carrying her head, i. e, 
walking under the head of her coffin, to the grave. The Coynes mingled 
with the Caseys at this mournful funeral. The people call the pool the 
Grave of the Maid, or the Maiden’s Grave, to this day. The village boy 
wUl not ply his idle business of angling in its waters, but cross himself, and 
pass on to another spot. Nor do the young even now deem it lucky to meet 
their sweethearts under the shadow of the well-tree, Coyne emigrated 
soon after ; and a long, long time, elapsed before the bereaved g^orents were 
observed to go about their usual occupations. Time, however, though it does 
not obliterate, disperses, sorrow. 

Honor grew in stature and in beauty, and the love of both father and 
mother twined close, and more closely, round their surviving child. 

*‘rm thinking,” said the old man to his wife, I’m thinking — don’t 
let the little colour that the throuble has left there quit your ould face 
iritircly, agra, whenever I’m going to spake to ye ; but I am thinking that 
Honor has more than a mind to take up with young Lawrence Coyne.” 
“ Lord, save us ! ” muttered the old woman, laying down her knitting, and 
looking over her spectacles at her husband, while she trembled violently 
at what might follow. I’m sure of it ; my ears hear nothing but her step 
and her voice, and the studv of my life is to try to see into her heart 
he paused — if it is so,” he^Ritinued, " and I know it is. I’ll not put against 
it,” (his wife clasped her hands in silent thankfulness,) " I’ll never put against 
it, even if it br(>kc my heart ; though the spirit ’s going out of the factions, 
and the boys arc forgetting their ould ways, and bom foes are dying friends ; 
still a Coyne ’s a Co3me, and a Casey ’s a Casey ; but I’ll not put against it 
either for the sake of the dead or the living; if Jack Casey’s heart was 
hard, it has had enough to soften it ; and you, my poor woman,” he added, 
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Although its variations are numerous^ the original story may be told in a 
few words. In ages long past^ O’Donoghue of Ross was lord of the lake^ its 
islands^ and the land that surrounded it. His sway was just and generous, 
and his reign propitious ; he was the sworn foe of the oppressor ; he was 
brave, hospitable, and wise. Annually, since his death, or rather disappearance, 
he is said to revisit the pleasant places among which he lived — 

" So Hweet 18 still the breath 

Of the fields and the flowers in our youth we wander'd o*er. ** 

Fi^ery May morning he may be seen gliding over the lake mounted on a 
white steed, richly caparisoned, pi eceded and followed by youths and maidens, 
who Stic w spring flowers in his way; while sounds of unearthly sweetness 
i^lide along the w aters, and become thunder as they make their way up the 
sill rounding hills. Although he appears in state only on Ma^ morning — 

For when the last April sun grows dim 
The Naiads prepare his steed for him. 

Who dwells, bright lake, m tliee/*) 

lie IS seen on various other occasions ; and lucky is the child of earth by whom 
the immortal spirit is encountered ; for be he peer or peasant, good fortune 
IS sure to wait upon him — and therefore many arc they who peer with longing 
(}cs along the Like, at sunrise or in twilight, to catch a glimpse of the 
f hi( tiaiii, and listen with eager cars foi the music that heralds his approach. 



We have said that many living witnesses aife ready to testify to the 
appearance of the O’Donoghue, either riding over the lake, wal kin g on the 
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sliorei or pla3dng burly *’ upon the surface of the waters ; and we have con- 
versed with BO many of them^ of credit and repute^ that we can have no 
hesitation in believing them to have actually beheld that which they affirm 
they have “ seen with their two eyes.” The circumstance^ however, is now 
easily accounted for ; although, a few years ago, it was impossible to consider it 
otherwise than supernatural. The legend, told in so many ways, is a fertile 
source of amusement to visitors. Every rock of the Lower Lake is in some way 
or other associated with it: the most remarkable of these rocks is O’Donoghue’s 
horse,”* of which the accompanying print will convey an accurate idea, 

although from 
some points of 
view it bears a 
much closer re- 
semblance to the 
form of the animal 
whose name it 
bears. Wcweie 
the more desirous 
of preserving a 
copj of this na- 
turd wonder, fox, 



• There » another fiiinily of the *ame name— O'DonopFhuc of the Glens— distinct fiom that of Ross, 
though equally annent This branch is dcscnliLd as, from time immemorial, the very opposite to that of the 
spectre chief — ^boing turbulent, crutl, and tyrannical. Their temtory embraced tho nild and uncultivated 
valleys watered b} the nver Flesh , and there still exist some remains of their Castle of Killaha. The race 
IS charactensed by tho anew ut poets and < hroniclc is as ** fierce leaders of battles.” Tho latest of these chieftains, 
Geoffrey O’Donoghuo of “ (iliiinv/* having joined in the great Tyrone rebellion, forfeited their estates— their 

** temtory of Glinfftishe, containing twenty one earrucutos, almost all mountam, bog, and unprofitable land ” 
The present representative of this branch of the O’Donoghues is a youth, the gp«nd-nephew of Paniel 
O'Connell, Esq., M P. He is an only child ;hi8 fktheralso waa an only son, and for generations bade there has 
been but one sou to each, to preserve tho famous name of the family The peasantry, as usual, have their own 
mode of accounting for this fact — if it bo so. One of thorn gave us the following tradition — Your honour 
should know that O'Donoghiie of tho Glin was a hard man , not all as one as 0*T)onoghuo of Ross ; and he 
took deep oflSnoo agin the only son of a poor widdy woman, and thiow the poor boy Into one of hie great daik 
dungeons. Well, the widdj went for justice to the Mac Garthy More, who ordered O'Doneghue te deliver him 
up to his mother, or if he didn't paying him a visit with bis fhctioD,jutt to aek hitti the neon why. 

So wid that O'Douoghuo said he'd conslnt to do the bidding of tho Mae Cartby, and tould the hanld to wait 
outside the hall^oor of his castle till he'd bring the boy to him ; wid that be went and hanged the lone widdy'* 
child, and pitched himover the battlemints, wid a scrap o’ wntm' telling the MacOorthy that u he hadn't been 
plasod to my whither he wanted the young fdlow alive or dead, he bad made the choice for him himaelf, and 
sent him the body to do what he plaaod wid Well, yer honour, the widdy caught the cofpae in her anntt 
and gave a screech that was heard by the holy monks of Aghodoo ; and she down on her two bended knees 
and cursed the O'Donnghue, and prayed that none of the race might ever have more nor a single aen. Her 
people were ould foUyers of the fumly, and she couldn't aak the Lord to crush them out and out ; to *be 
prayed there might be only one son for over and ever to keep the name of the grate O'Donogfane ArompOildiinS* 
And she was heard — for from that day to this, tbexe was never more than the one boy of the name.*' 
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its base being nearly undermined by the continual action of the water^ it is 
not likely it can long remain on the comparatively slender props that now 
sustain it. In a few years the horse ” may be an inmate of the chieftain’s 
stable under the waves ; but he will cease to be an object of interest and attraction 
to the dwellers upon earth. The guides and boatmen have all, of course, 
“ had a sight ” of the chieftain, and will tell the tourist amusing stories — but 
those they have only heard — of their ancestors, who not only saw, but conversed 
with him and shared his hospitality in his palace below the waves. One 
anecdote will, perhaps, bear repetition ; it was told us of the way in which 
Gandsey, the famous piper — to hear him play is one of the richest and rarest 
treats of Killamey— “ got his pipes.” The adventure, however, did not 
happen to Gandsey himself, but to the party from whom he obtained the 
bequest of the bagpipes — as being the only musician of the district worthy to 
inherit so precious a gift.* We questioned the kind old man as to the accuracy 
of oui authority. He smiled and bowed, but was silent. As he did not, 
therefore, express any doubt concerning the fact, we shall relate it in the words 
ot our informant— mo less a person than Sir Richard Courtenay himself. 

** Ye see, yer honours, Thady Connor (who was own brother of Maurice 
Connoi, that had the wonderful tune, by the manes of which he married the 

* Odtidiey 18 old and blind; }ot a finer or more eaprestivo countenance we hare Toroly teen. Hit 
niaunoit arc, moreover, comparatively cpeaking, those of a gentleman For many years he was the inmate of 
JiOid lltndlcy s mansion, and was known univcradly os ** Lord Headley's piper." Ho was greatly loved hy 
his pa ti on, end respected hy all liis neighbours , and, fortunately, his Lordship did not die without making 
o'liiie pi nviHion, though limited, for his venerable protdgc. His son, too, pla} s the bugle for parties, when 
'^p li 1110 IB Qccupied<-.for the ** old residenter *’ has, of course, the prtfen nee. It would he diffii ult to find any- 
whcri a nu ans of enjoyment to surpass the music of Oandsey’s pipes. No one who visits the Lakes must 
omit to send for him. Those who return without boonng him, will have lost half the attractioni of Killarney. 
Above all, ho must bo requmd to play the “ Moothoreon Rut" ( * The Hunting of the Red Fox"). It is 
tliL must exciting tune wo have ever hoard, and exhibits the power of the Tnsh pipes m a manner of which we 
h id previously no concepUon It Is of considerable length, beginning with the first sight of the fox stealing 
the taimei’s goose, passing through all the varied incidents of the choso — imitating the blowing of the horn— 
ttiO calls of the hnnters— tho baying of the honiidt— and terminating with ** the death,” and the loud shouts 
ov r the \ictim. Gandsey accompamcf the instrument ndth a sort of recltativo, which he introduces ooesp 
sio idlly, with very beneficial effoot— oommenomg with a dialogue between the farmer and the fox, thua— 

•* Good morrow, fox,"— “ good morrow, sir," 

" Pray, fox, what are jou arating I"— 

" A good fat gooae I stole from you , 

Sir will }ou, will jou oome and tasto it t’* 

Then 1 tell } ou. I'll make you rue 
The goose that you are srating I " 

"Sir, all may see what Tvo with me- 
lt’s the leg of a salmon I’m a-ating. ’* 

Oandscy is, moreover, a library of old lush airs , Us treasure is ineihaustihlo , and as a peiformeron tho 
pipes he has very few nvals in Ireland. We have rarely enjoyed an evening so thoronghly at that he pasted 
iwth us in our pailonr of the inn at Ologhnen, and record it among the greaust treats of onr hves. 
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grand sea lady at Trafiraska), was the gratest piper in these parts, and taught Mr. 
Grandsey a power of fine music ; and the both of them, as well as Maurice, were 
stone blind. Well, Thady’s pipes war ould and cracked, and had a squeak in 
*em that bate the Millinavat pig hollow ; and the gentry war mighty fond of 
him, and many a time said something about the new pipes they intinded for 
him ; but, somehow, they ever and always remimbered to forget, and the 
dickons a dacent pair Thady would ever have had, but for the grate 
O’Donaghue, that gave ’em to him in the ind. And the way of it was this: 
Thady, like his brother, loved a drop — and a big one — and two diiops better nor 
one. And one night he spint at a wake, and wint oif airly, on account of a 
weddin’ he had to be at, the morrow morning, a long way off, among the Reeks. 
So, to be sure, he was overtaken wid a wakencss, and an imprission about his 
heart. ^ Arrah, what’s this ?’ says ho ; ^ sure it can’t be the liquor, and I after 
dhrinking no more than sixteen tumblers, to keep myself sober I ’ Wid that 
he sits down by the road side, and begins to play to himself to keep himself 
from sleeping ; and then, all of a suddent, he hears a troop of horsemen ridin’ 
past him. * A pretty set of boys ye must be,’ says Thady, ^ to be out at this 
time o’ night,’ says he ; ‘ fitter for ye to be in your dacent beds,’ says he, 
* than gambo-ling about the country ; I’ll go bail ye’re all drunk,’ says he. 
Well, wid that, up comes one of ’em, and says, ^ here’s a piper, let’s have him 
wid us.’ * Couldn’t ye say — ^by yer lave ?’ says Thady. * Well, then, by yer 
lave,’ says the horseman ; ‘ And that ye won’t have, seeing I must be at Tim 
Mahony’s weddin’ by daybrake,’ says Thady, ^ or I’ll lose my good seven 
thirteens.’ So, widout a word, they claps him upon a horse’s back, and one 
of ’em lays hould of him by the scruff of his neck, and away they rode like 
the March wind — ^ay , or faster. After a while they stopped : * And where am I 
at all, at all ?’ says Thady. * Open yer eyes, and see,’ says a voice. And so 
he did — the dark man that never saw the sun till that blessed night ; and 
millia murther! if there wasn’t troops of fine gintlcmen and ladies, wid 
swoords, and feathers, and spurs of goold, and lashins of mate and drink, upon 
tables of solid diamonds, and every thing grand that the world con-tained, since 
the world was a world. * Ye’re welcim,’ says the voice, * to the Castle of the 
grate O’Donaghue.’ ^ I A heerd talk of it,’ says Thady, nothing danted— 
and is the Prence to the fore ?’ * I’m here,’ says the prence, coming for’ards ; 
and a fine, portly man he was, sure enough, wid a cocked hat and a coat of 
mail. 'And here’s yer health, Mr. Connor, and the health of all my 
descindants, grate and small,’ says he — ^'and when they’re tired of the sod, 
they’ll know where to get the best intertainment for man and baste,’ says he, 
' every one that ever owned the name. ’ If Thady passed the bottle, yer honours, 
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’twas the first time and the last. Well^ to con-tinue; the dance began^ 
and didn’t Thady play for the dear life ‘ Jig Polthoge/ and *Planxty 
Moriarty/ and all the jigs that ever war invinted by man or mortial. 
And the gintlemen and ladies danced wid their hearts in their toes. 
’Twjis all very well till the ould ancient harper of the O’Donaghues asked 
for a thrial agin Thady^ to see wouldn't he get louder music out of a 
handful o’ cats-guts ; and Thady bate him to smithereens ; when the blaguard 
that was bet comes behind Thady, and, wid an ould knife they called a 
ske^en, cuts the bag of his pipes, and lets out the wind that makes the music. 
‘ I’m done now, ’ say Thady ; but first he hits my fine harper a rap on 
the head, that sent him reeling along the fiure ; and all the company 
set up a loud ullagone that the dancing was over, and Thady might go home. 
* And who’ll pay me for my pipes ?’ says Thady, * that war as good as new,’ says 
ho — ^for he was a cunning })oy, and wouldn’t be crying down his own lawful 
property — 'that war as good as new,’ says he, ' and that arn’t worth minding,’ 
say** he. ' Fair exchange is no robbery,’ says the Prence, ' and here’s a pair 
tliat’ll make yer fortune ; so be off as fast as ye can, for the harper is 
bringing up his faction, and he’ll sarve you as he did yer pipes.’ Well 
'riiady makes a spring ; there was a whizzing in his ears, and the waters 
rubhed into his eyes, blinding him agin; and he hears a voice after him 
that he thought was the harper’s — only it wasn’t; but it was his wife 
Hiddy, that was waking him, and he asleep, under the very hedge 
where the O’Donaghue found him over night. And now, plase yer 
honours, nobody misbelieved the story ho tould the neighbours, because, 
yc see, the bran new pipes were to the fore ; there he had ’em under Ids 
iirm ; and sure, how ’ud he get ’em, if it wasn’t from the O’Donaghue 
himself?” 

As a contrast, as well as an associate, to this legend, we may give another. 
Our guide directed our attention to a scene of surpassing beauty, and exclaimed. 
That’s the place, and a beautiful place it is — a place that any country may 
be proud of. I’ve seen people that would fioat beneath the shadow of those 
inountain woods for a whole summer day, and then return again in the twilight, 
and wait to see the moon rise, and then stay out until she had nearly finished 
her rounds in the heavens. I don’t like it,” added Sir Bichard, shaking his 
head, " I don’t at all like it ; the lakes are mighty lonely, and even along the 
shores you seldom hear the song of a bird, or any living noise, except the 
belling of the deer. It’s a lonesome place without the company of one’s own 
kind— though I’m not saying that’s the best one might have in it— still, it’s 
mighty lonesome in itself.” 
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There's a spot somewhere about this mountain of Gleni^^ is there not, 
called ' The Lady's Leap ? ' ” 

There is ; and some say it is that point, and others say it is this one, just 
above us, pushing out there thiough the trees.” 

Do you know the legend ? ” 

Oh, that’s no laigcnd at all — ^not the sort of thing Sir Richard do be 
making to amuse the strangers I ” said one of the boatmen; ^^but as thrue as 
that the heavens are above us. Everybody knows that the lady who made 
the leap was never seen afterwards upon earth, any way.” 

The legend we gathered from the various versions of our guideand boatmen 
is this : — Long, long ago it was, that a beautiful young lady lived out yonder, in 
an old ancient castle, which, like many a fine place that was among the hills, and 
in the glens of Ii eland, isn’t there now. She was more lovely to look upon than 
all the other fair daughters of Kerry — ^bright as a sunbeam, gentle as a dove, 
lightfooted as a white roe ; her hair was darker than midnight, and her young 
heart spotless as snow when falling ; her voice was so full of music that the bards 
used to listen, and echo it upon their harps, then thiow them aside in despair 
and call them tuneless ; the poor blessed her as she passed them, for she came 
of a generous race, and added fresh glory to their names ; and the rich honoured 
her, though she did not honour them because of theii riches. Shc^was the only 
child of her father ; and when he said, Oh, my daughtci , wilt thou not choose 
for thyself from amongst the princes of Erin one to be a protector and friend 
to thee, and a father to my people when 1 am gone ? ” she turned the light of 
her bright blue eyes away from her father’s face, and wept. It seemed as, 
with the power of making all hearts love her, she thought not of love towards 
man, but closed her heart against all earthly affection. Upon this the holy 
people, priests and nuns, said, The fair maiden will be one of us, she has no 
love for the vanities of the world.” But the moie experienced among them 
answered, Not so ; behold the fashioning of her robes, their varied colours, and 
see the blue of her mantle, the curious embroidery, and needle-work, and the 
jewels that glitter on her brow and in her hair ; those who think of cloisters 
do not delight in gauds.” There was only one amongst her maidens — ^Una, 
of the raven locks, that 4ll|>t silence, and opened not her lips ; the others 
called their mistress a second Bridget, and chattered of how they would not use 
their lovers so— if they had them ; but Una, her chosen follower, her humble 
fnend, made no comment ; thinking, doubtless, like all of quiet tongue, so much 
the more. Now every one knew that wherever her lady went, Una followed : 
and the two maidens would wander days and nights together along the borders 
of the lakes. Sometimes Una would cany her lady’s harp; and when the 
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fishermen heard their voices in conversation or musici they would row far from 
them^ respecting them too much to disturb their retirement. Sometimes the 
lady would sit in her boat, which was lined with purest gold, and Una would 
row her along the silvery lines traced by the moonbeams on the waters ; and 
the lady would play and sing in that lonely way, until the firstrays of morning 
warned her that the night was past. The month of April drew near its end, 
and when the last day came, the lady said to her attendant, Una, sleep on to- 
night, for I mean to work a spell and discover if it can be given to mortal to 
converse with him who dwells beneath the glorious waters of the beautiful lake.” 
And Una was sore afraid, and trembled ; but she lay down and tried to 
sleep. But she could not sleep, for she wondered why she should be told 
to do so ; and she followed her mistress secretly and in silence. When Una 
oiTived at the margin of the lake, she concealed herself behind an arbutus ; 
but tlic lady stood beneath the cliff, and Una could see only the star that 
glittered on the top of her silver wand as she moved it to and fro. 

Una was not long there before she heard a noise as of foaming waters ; 
and then it came nearer and nearer, until she beheld the form of a knight on 
horseback, his white plumes waving above his helmet, which seemed one huge 
diamond, his armour laced together with all manner of coloured jewels. The 
horse was half hidden by the foam of the wave ; but Una said it seemed as if 
the knight bestrode a rainbow. The softest, sweetest music that ever was heard 
accompanied him to the shore ; and when he sprang upon the bank where her 
lady stood, every tree on Glenii bowed down its branches to do homage to their 
native Prince. Una was not so overcome with the sight but that she heard the 
knight praise her lady’s beauty, and promise that if she would be faithful to him, 
and him alone, for seven years, meeting him on that spot every May morning 
until the seventh morning, that on the seventh he would bear her away to his 
lake-guarded palace, and make her his bride. This she promised to do ; and 
sorry was Una to hear her, for she thought within herself, how sad it would 
be for the country to lose so fair a blossom, the poor so good a friend, and 
her aged father so dutiful a daughter. 

For six May mornings, following each other with their flowers, and 
wreaths of hawthorn, and tender lambs, and singing-birds, and maids as 
innocent as the one and as blithe as the other — for six May mornings, before 
the lark sung its carol, or the thrush left its young to seek for food — did the 
lady meet her royal tover in the same place. The seventh morning was at 
Hand. She changed not, she thought of no other. Her heart was with the 
Water-king ; and every other suitor was dismissed, to her father’s grief and 
the disappointment of her people. 
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Una counted the days of April with sorrow ; mingling her tears with its 
showers, and watching her beloved lady with more than usual anxiety. 
“ Surely/* she thought, “ she will never have the heart to leave her old grey- 
headed father;” and she thought this the more, when she saw how her 
lady’s eyes filled with tears when the good old man kissed and blessed her— 
alas ! for the last time. This night, also, she permitted Una to receive her 
saffron robe and jewelled coronet, and, then taking her hand, she told her she 
had been a faithful servant, and, she knew, had kept her secret, and Una fell 
at her feet and embraced them, and lifted up her voice and wept bitterly ; and 
she felt her lady tremble, and hot, large tears fall upon her brow ; but she 
said, Una, I am pledged to my love to be his bride, and I go to keep my 
word — do thou be a child, unto his death, to my father, and divide my jewels 
and garments amongst the poor. I shall take nothing with me save this white 
robe — ^my bridal robe — ^and this wreath upon my head ; ” and the w^reuth was 
made of the white water-lilies — ^their cups more pure than silver, and their 
threads more bright than gold. This wreath she placed upon her brow with 
her own hands ; and then walked out into the balmy air, m hile the stars were 
alive in the sky, and the wood-pigeons dreaming over their nests. Una 
followed at a distance, and saw that the lake-king was waiting for his bride. 
For a moment her lady stood upon the bank, and waved her arm* towards the 
home of her youth, then paused, and turned towards her lover, whose noble 
steed stood as firmly on the liquid waters as if his silver shoes had pressed 
the earth — ^the white plumes of his helmet waved and danced in the morning 
air, he stood in his stirrups to receive her, and the same moment the sweetest 
music floated all around. The lady sprang from earth for ever ; and away — 
away — away — swifter and brighter than a thousand sunbeams — the Prince and 
his beautiful Bride flashed across the lake ! 

And BpiritB, from all the lake's deep howem. 

Glide o'er the blue wave scattering flowers." 

Our readers may believe as much or as little as they please of these stories 
of actual interviews betweeiyjhildren of earth and the spirit of the disembodied 
prince : but that ho has be^Rieen, accompanied by troops of friends,” there 
can be no rational doubt. Among other witnesses to the fact, we summoned 
one who was very unlikely to be influenced by pre-established superstition— 
an Englishman, a protestant, and, moreover, a soldier of the SOth regiment, 
of the name of Thomas' Beynolds. We sent for him to our hotel, and found 
him a plain-spoken native of Devonshire ; a sturdy ploughman, who last year 
won the prize at a ploughing-match ; the man had evidently no imagination, 
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and was as little likely to invent a fiction^ or to give it currency, as any one 
wp have ever seen. His story was this : he was ploughing at Innisfallcn with 
another man, an Irishman ; they were engaged in ploughing up the ancient 
church-yard of the island — a labour which Reynolds disliked, and to which 
Ins (‘omrade strongly objected ; but Lord Kenmarc’s steward insisted on its 
being done. The morning following the day on which they commenced their 
work they were mooring the boat in which they had proceeded to the island, 
when they sa^ijr ^ procession of about two hundred persons pass from the old 
church-yard, and walk slowly and solemnly over the lake to the mainland. 
Reynolds was himself terribly alarmed ; but his companion fainted in the boat. 
Ilie circumstance occurred at daybreak, when it was almost twilight. He 
alfiriued that he saw, repeatedly afterwards, smaller groups of figures ; but no 
crowd so numerous. In answer to our questions, he expressed his perfect 
readiness to depose to the fact on oath ; and asserted that he would declare it 
il he were on his death-bed. The people, he added, were astonished to find 
him — an Englishman and a protestant — confirming their story. The man 
had certainly no object in coining a deceit ; we have not heard of his ever 
having told it to any stranger ; it was a mere accident that made us acquainted 
w ith it ; and he was evidently indisposed to satisfy the enquiries of the curious. 

Before tiic science of optics was well understood, tlicsc very curious and 
very interesting appearances were supposed to be the result of supernatural 
agency. We now know that all such phenomena are the effects of natural 
causes, and can even be reproduced artificially. They are caused by refrac- 
tion or reflection of the rays of light, and sometimes by both combined, and 
differ from the airy child of vapour and the sun ” (Rainbow) only in being 
more rare; because they require more unusual atmospheric changes, and 
uncommon localities, of hill and plain, land and water, to produce them*. 


* Thji tradition therrforo is founded upon nntanl cnusei, and the spectre of O’Donoghue is a real vision. 
Many surh iUusions are on rerord. The iniin|e of the niids of the East ozUbits distorted images of real objects, 
'0 as to deceive sll travellers. M. M ongd, who accompanied the French army in Egypt, and Dr. Clarke, 
witnessed and have descrilied those phenomena — ^lakoa, trees, and houses iu the midst of a naked desert ; 
and BO great was the optical deception, that they would not believe it such till they passed through the 
oppuTontly lovely spots, and found nothing but a few miseinble Arab huta and stunted shrubs in a waste of arid 
land. Similar appearances are recorded by Sooresby and ethers, as occurring in the Arctic seas ; shapeless ioe- 
hirgu asinme the form of towers and battlements and ships riding in hai hours. Some of the ships seemed, 
‘Why enchantment, floating in the air; which Scoreshy afterwards discovered to iiave been the reflection 
of hiB lather’s vessel which accompanied him, in the atmosphere, though the real ship wae at a distance Ikr 
beyond that at which objects could be seen by direct vision. From a similar cause arise the “ FaU Morgana,'* 
tn the Straits of Messina, described by Swinburne and others. Beautiful landscapes, with men and cattle in 
ntotion, appear on the surface of the seas. These sre found to be reflections of objects on the distant opposite 
of Reggio. In certain states of the atmosphere, these spectra are los^ as it were on the sorfhee of the 
*00-, and every sheet of water as it becomes a distinct minor reflecting them. But perh^is the most 
otnking of these appeannoes is the edebnted “ Spectre of the Hirt* mountains,** which kept the district 

’^OL, 1. no 
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The upper lark will require no very detailed description. Its length is 
somewhat more than two miles ; it is in no place more than a mile in breadth ; its 
circumference being about eight miles. It is narrow and straggling ; the islands 
it contains, though small, are numerous and gracefully wooded ; but its chief 
value is derived from the mountains — ^the most conspicuous being the Reeks ” 
— ^by which, it is, on all sides, surrounded ; and which throw their dark shadows 
upon the water, so as to give to it a character of gloom, in perfect keeping with 
the loneliness of the scene. One feels as if the sound of a hunup voice would 
disturb its solitude ; and wishes the oars, that row him over it, were muffled. 
The more prominent of the islands are Oak Island or Rossburkio,” “ StJig 
Island,” “ Eagles’ Island,” Ronaync’s Island,” and “ Arbutus Island and 
nearly in the centre the fine and beautiful cascade of Derricunnihy sends its 
abundant tribute to the lake. Its 8U]>erabundant waters arc discharged 
through the pass which commences at Coleman’s eye ” — a promontory that 
juts into the lake, and limits the passage to a breadth of about thirty feet*. 

Ill terror anil alarm from time immemorial, till M. Haue, the Ficnch chemist, discovereil the cause. ITo 
Monl for tlic expicss purpose of uitncssing tho phenomenon ; and for thirty mornings cliinhed tin* Brocken 
Mountain, without being gratified. At length, early one morning, he observed on the opposite side of the 
hill the gigantic figure of a man turned towards him. The distnietnCHs of the form left no doubt of the 
reality of tiic figure ; while he (oiitcmplaUd the monster with woiuki and awe, a sudden gttht of wind nearly 
blew off bis hut, and when ho put up his hand to hold it on, he uhbcrved the giant 8*0 the same. lio 
now found that it was nothing more than a dilated image of hiinsclf reflet ted from the surface of an oppo- 
site closed atoiosphore. No doubt tlie legend of O’Donoghiic took its rise from some similar optical deception 
It is said to be seen ut tho same hour of tho morning, end at the same time of the >eei, as that of the Brocken 
Spectre. Some horacman riding along the opposiu* shore of the lake is reflected by tho atmospheric mirror, 
and seems to continue his eoursc along the siirfiico of tho wotcr. Upon this principle it is cosy to aeeoimt 
for the appearances which from time to tune terrify tho peasantry — and the scutiu witnessed by Reynolds, » 
thus to lie explained. 

* The Promontoiy derives its name fiom a legendary personage, who is said, fiom some unexplained cause, 
to have leaped across the stream and left his footmarks imprinted in a solid rock on tho other side ; the guides, 
of course, point them out to the curious stranger. ImprcsBions of a similar choracter, closely resembling the 
human foot, ore found in various parts of Ireland ; Mr. Windclc considers that “ in their origin they are 
druidic." Spenser mentions tliat he hod seen in Ireland stones on which the ceremony of inauguialing 
chieftains was performed. On one of ihcm he found “ formed and engraven a foot, which they say was the 
ineasure of their first captain’s foot, whereon he, standing, received an oath to preserve all tho aunoient former 

eiistouis of the loiintry inviolable.’* Boullaje lo Oouz, in 
1644, notices the print of St. Fin Bar’s foot on a stone in the 
cemetery of the cathedral of Cork— it hos long since disap- 
peared. The knees, as well as the feet, have loft these impres- 
sions on rocks. That of Clough-nsrCuddy, in the demesno of 
Lord Kenmare at Killamoy, is very remarkable. We ropy 
a picture of the famous stone from Mr. Croker’s " Legends.” 
At “ the Priest’s Tjcap ** (according to tho story we have else- 
where quoted), bis reverence left the marks of his floet and 
hands, as well as his knees. Those singular freaks of nature, or remains of art, are legarded with exceeding 
veneration by the peonntry, who have legends in connexion with every one of them. But wo shall iUustiatc 
the subject of capsular stones more fully when treating of the county of Tippemry. 
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There are three modes of visiting the upper lake— one by water, another 
by the Kenmarr road, crossing the old Weir bridge, and the other by proceeding 
through the Gap of Dunloe ; the latter is to be recommended, as affording 
the tourist, who is willing to rise early, an opportunity of examining, in one 
day, the most remarkable points in the scenery, proceeding by land and 
returning by water through the three lakes. 

The Gap of Dunloe is, in itself, one of the greatest, if it be not altogether 
the greatest, of the Killarney wonders. The entrance to the Gap is between 
three and four miles from the town of Killarney ; the pass is about four miles 
ill extent ; and the pedestrian will find a pretty considerable " bit ” in addition 
before lie arrives at the lake, where arrangements have been — of course pre • 
viou'^ly — mode for the boat to meet him. The journey to the entrance may 
be m a carriage ; but the remainder must be made cither on foot or on the back 
of one of the little sure-footc*d ponies that know every rock and stone they will 
have to encounter. A slight deviation from the road will conduct to the ancient 
imd venerable ruins of Aghadoc, consisting of the remnant of a round tower, 
the w.'dls of a small cathedral church, and the base of a round castle, called 
sometimes “ the Pulpit” and sometimes ‘‘ the Bishop’s Chair.” The chuich 
a low oblong building, consisting of two 
distinct chapels of unequal antiquity. 

'riu* ornamented door^vay, although much 
nijuied by time, is still exceedingly 
graceful and beautiful. The artist has 
indicated that, os usual, the church is 
rendered revolting by the relics of morta- 
lliat lie scattered in heaps in all 
directions around it. Many of the sculls 
have been bleached by the rains and 
winds of centuries, and are as white as 
the clearest paper. 

A short distance from the entrance to 
\he gap of Dunloe, there is a singular 
cave, which the tourist should on no ac- 
count omit to visit. It is situated in a field immediately adjoining the high 
road; and was discovered in 1838 , by some workmen who, in constructing a 
sunk fence, broke into a subterranean chamber of a circular form, the walls of 
which were of uncemented stones inclining inwards, with a roof, also, of long 
tran’sversc stones. In the passage were found severnl human skulls and bones. 

The cave of Dunloe must be regarded as an ancient Irish library lately 
disinterred, and restored to the light. The books are the large impost stones 
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which form the roof. Their angles contain the writing. A library of such a 
literature was never heard of in England before, and scarcely in Ireland ; and 
yet it is of the highest antiquity. The discovery opens a new page concerning 
the hitherto disputed question touching the acquaintance of the ancient Irish 
with letters. The Ogham writing, as it is called, is stated to have been known 
and practised in Ireland long before the era of Christianity ; it is to the Irish 
antiquary what the Runes axe in the north, and the Arrow-headed or Wedge 
character is in Babylonia and Fersepolis. It is more intelligible, however, 
than the latter, but far less known and elucidated than the former. As we 
have said, it has been a much disputed question amongst Irish writers ; and 
as, until a late period, it was nowhere found on monuments, there were not 
wanting persons disposed to treat the claims of its upholders with contempt, and 
to regard the Character as the imposture of idle bards and scnnachies. The scale 
consists of four scries of scores, each series embracing five characters, and each 
letter ranging from one score to five. The position of these groups in reference 
to a main or medial line, called Fleasg^ constitutes their power. It has been 
called the Craav or branch Ogham, because it has been assimilated to a tree ; 
the fmeg answering to the trunk or stem, and the scores, at cither side, or 
passing through it horizontally, or diagonally, to the branches. On the majority 
of the monuments on which it has been found, the angle is avai^d of to form 
the fleasg. On the Callan-stone, and on one other hitherto discovered, the 
medial line is cut on the centre of the stone. 

The scale originally consisted, and indeed pro^icrly does so still, of but 
sixteen letters. This must also be regarded as an additional proof of its high 
antiquity. Such was the Fhenician, Fclasgic, Etruscan, and Celtiberian 
number O'Halloran has given us the Ogham in its original extent. 

0*Hallohan. 

'l l III nil Hill “ * * ** I II II I nil m i l ■ 

blfi ndtcaoueiiugr 

In subsequent ages it was corrupted or improved by the addition of com- 
pounds, diphthongs, and of foreign extraction, so that the present scale 

consists of twenty-five primitive and compound characters. 

-r u Ti 1 ih ' “ " I II I I I n i l I I I )( 0 ^ 

blf • nlidt cormgngrr r aou e leaoi ui laao p 

The earliest written piece of Ogham writing, at present known,i8 in an ancient 
vellum MS. of the eleventh century, which had been at one time in the hands 
of Sir James Ware, and is now preserved in the British Museum. It consists 
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of a Treatise on the Occult Writing of the Irish. Next we have the history 
and origin of the character preserved in the Primmer of the Bards/’ and in 
the books of Leacan and Ballymote^ (the latter written about five hundred 
years ago). These assign the invention to Pheniua far Saidh — Fhenius, the 
wise man, or man of Sidon ; thus, at once, referring its origin to the Fhenicians. 
And there is nothing improbable in this. The Fhenicians traded with Spain 
and the British Isles at least one thousand years before Christ ; in the period 
of tlie infancy of letters, when they themselves possessed no coins, and were in 
the dawn of civilization. Tlieir colonics bore with them the germs of alphabetic 
writing, such as the Ogham may be regarded; and in Ireland it was preserved 
and alone used, until after the Christian era, when the communication which 
arose between Ireland and the Roman colonies of the west tended to introduce 
another form of letter, that still used by Irish writers. 

(General Vallancey was the first to perceive a resemblance to the Perse- 
politan character, which consists of various wedge-like lines, placed in difiTcrent 
positions relatively to each other. This, and after it the Ccltiborian and Runic 
characters, seems to be the Ogham emancipated from connexion with the 
Fleasg, the lines being formed into dificrent combinations — the first stage in 
advance to form the alphabetic character of after-times. In the Wedge letter 
we find these combinations, and the positions of the component lines, various ; 
but no combination ever exceeds : like the Irish, too, it has been found on 
the angUs of Babylonian bricks. 

The celebrated Lhuyd, in the beginning of the last century, was the first 
to announce the discovery of an Ogham inscription, found on a stone near 
Dingle. It passed, however, nearly unnoticed ; and his copy was so incorrect 
and defective that nothing could possibly be made of it. Subsequent to this — ^in 
the year 1785, another stone, similarly inscribed, was discovered on Sliav Callan, 
in the county of Clare ; but as this for the time terminated the progress of dis- 
covery, those who never even heard of that of Lhuyd’s, pronounced, that the 
finding of a solitary stone proved nothing ; and there were not wanting even 
those who denounced the Callan inscription as an imx>udcnt forgery.” The 
/•ccent labours of one or two gentlemen of Cork have, however, terminated any 
scepticism that may have existed on the subject. Inquiries, conducted with 
untiring zeal for a course of four or five years, have resulted in discoveries of 
an exceedingly interesting character ; and from forty to fifty inscriptions, all 
found within a limited district in the south of Munster, have rewarded their 
labours in this hitherto untrodden field. Mr. Windele, one of the gentlemen 
alluded to, has, in his Historical and Descriptive Notices of Cork and its 
Vicinity,” &c., given us some details relative to these discoveries, well worthy 
of perusal ; and intends, it is understood, in conjimction with his fellow- 
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labourers in these pursuits— Messrs. Horgan and Abell — ^to give their pro^ 
ceedings and views in a collected form to the public^ when their researches 
and speculations are more matured. They have now, in fact, broken new 
ground in Irish archaeology, and entitled themselves to very great credit for 
their efforts. Hitherto they have dealt only with facts ; deductions and 
theories they yet hold in reserve. Wc have ourselves, in our late visit to 
Cork, seen Mr. Windcle’s collection of these inscriptions, traced from the 
actual monuments*, in such a manner as to remove all chance of inaccuracy ; 
suid, positively, in its way, it is without an equal ; the inspection, it may be 
safely affirmed, is all-sufficient to remove any doubt or incredulity which may 
possibly exist on this subject. 

The entrance to the Gap is a sudden introduction to its marvels ; the visitor 
is at once convinced that he is about to visit a scene rarely paralleled for wild 
grandeur and stem magnificence ; the singular character of the deep ravine 
would seem to confirm the popular tradition that it was produced by a stroke 
of the sword of one of the giants of old, which divided the mountains and left 
them apart for ever. Any where, and under any circumstances, this rugged 
and gloomy pass would be a most striking object ; but its interest and import- 
ance arc, no doubt, considerably enhanced by the position it occupies in the 
very centre of gentle and delicious beauty. The varied grgencry of the 
pleasant glades that skirt the lakes, or line the banks of their tributary rivers, 
has hardly faded from the eye, before the bleak and barren rocks, of forms as 
varied and fantastic as they are numerous, are placed before it ; and the ear, 
in lieu of the mingled harmony of dancing leaves, and rippling waters, and 
songs of birds, is compelled to listen only to the brawling and angry stream 
rushing onwards, wasting its strength in foam, but continually changing its 
form — ^here a creeping rivulet — ^herc a broad lake — and there a fierce cataract. 
Along the banks of the river is a narrow and, of course, circuitous, path. On 
the right, the Reeks, with their grand-master, Carran-tucl — “ the inverted 
sickle” — ^the highest mountain in Ireland, look down upon the dark glen; while, 
on the left, Tomios and the Purple mountain rise above it, and with a more 
gracious countenance ; fo^jheir sides are not so steep but that the goat filnds 
sure footing and pleasant *pRture ; and the cow — ^if it be Kerry bom — ^may also 
wander and ruminate at leisure. The road, or rather bridle track— the pony 

* Mr. Windole ditcoTcred a very ingcBious mode of copying inicriptiont fiom stone monuments, that 
cannot fidl, (h>ro its accuracy and limplidty, to prove osccedingly useful to all scientifle or curious travellers. 
He places over the stone to bo copied a sheet of vrhitey-brown paper — any paper, indeed, will answer the purpose, 
but the softer the bcttei, if not too soft. He then rubs a tuft of grass or dock-leaves over the surface. Tbe 
raised work will be, of course, marked in green on the peper, the other |)ortions of the paper being untouched. 
After Mr. Windelr communicated tbb mode to us, we tried the experiment repeatedly, and with snooess. 
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that treads it must not be a stranger — often passes along the brinks of precipices, 
and then descends into absolute pits ; the roar of the rushing torrent is heard 
plainly all the while — ^now and then in the depths below, and now and then 
as a talkative and warning guide by the side of the wayfarer. The dark 
stream is the Loe ; and in its limited course through the Gap it expands at 
several points into lakes of various and unequal magnitude, and again contracts 
itself to gather force for a new rush through the valley. The rocks along the 
pass are of forms the most grotesque ; and each has received some distinguishing 
name from the peasantry*. The one here pictured is called " The Turnpike.” 
Although the 
mountains on 
cither side arc 
for the most part 
haic. they pre- 
sent occasionally 
patfhes of culti- 
\ation, “few and 
lai between ; ” 

Inif sufficient to 
show that even 
in this savage 
legion the hand 
of industry may 
ho employed ^\ith 
advantage. From 
some crevices, 

too, peep out the gay evergreens — ^high up, and often so far distant that the 
eye cannot distinguish the arbutus from the prickly furze. Occasionally, too, 
the deep gloom of the pass is dispelled by the notes of Spillane’s bugle — 
waJeing the echoes of the mighty hills ; and now and then the eagle soars above 
"^hc valley. Still it would be impossible for the very lightest-hearted to be 
otherwise than sad while passing through this dark and deep ravine; it 
oppresses the spirits with exceeding melancholy. Yet it has its own peculiar 
f'oui CCS of pleasure ; and, strange as it may seem, nothing .at Killarncy afforded 
us so much intense enjoyment f. 

* One of them ii christened from itt lingulir ihape, ** O’Donoghne't HcarU'* Str Richard wu ready aa 
«*ual inith the ^hj and wherefore \ hut in thia inataoce hia inUrpietation uaa very Iiiah— ** Gad, air, wc 
•“Ways knew hii heart waa a big ono, but never thought It waa aohard.'* 

t The Gap of Dunloe ia famoua in fong aa the ftvoured haunt of **Kate Kearney 

*• O, did yon ne’er hear of Kate Kearney 

I’ 01 a century at leait, there hu alwaya been a*‘Katei” and no doubt will be to the end of time. A 
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When the Pass tcnninates, and the Touiist is, as will be supposed, 
wearied in heart and foot, he suddenly comes upon a scene of unriyallcd 
beauty. A turning in the narrow pathway, brings him just OTer the Upper 
Lake ; and hanging above the black valley ” — the Coom Duv. The reader 

will obtain, firom the 
pencil of Mr. Creswick, 
a happier notion of the 
excitement produced by 
the change, than our lan- 
guage can give him. It 
was with an uncontroll- 
able burst of enjoyment 
that we gazed upon the 
dehcious scene. A short 
time before we had thus 
indulged in a luxuriant 
di aught of nature, we 
had examined one of the 
most singular relics of very ancient ait. On the side of a lofty hill is the 
“ Logan Stone ” — about twenty-four feet in circumference. peasants call 
It the ** balance rock,” and it is doubtless a diuidical remam of remote antiquity 
Moore likens it to the Poet’s Heart, which 

** The eliglitest touch alone sets moving, 

But all earth’s power could not shake from its hose *’ 

Leaving " the Black Valley,” with the white cataract that crowns it, the 
touiist passes through "I-iord Brandon’s demesne;” and having found his 
boat waiting in one of the sweet and lonely creeks, of which there are so many, 
he takes his seat, and prepares for pleasure of a less fatiguing character — the 
oars rapidly convey him through the Upper Lake. 

remsrksbly old womsn, a few yean ago, inhabited one of the cabins m the Gap , and ^ben she had numbered 
five score and nx, she received the honourable and not unproductive distinction , thia however was not, we 
preiiuno, the Kate of whom tbe'l^t layt 

wP'There’a miichiefin every dimple.” 

The present ” Kate Kearney *’ we unfortunately did not see, for she wai ** up do mountain wid dc goiti.” 
We heaid much of her , add imagine her to be a fine, stout, healthy lass, a worthy deaeendant of the 
Mileaian giant. Midway in the Gap, is a sort of boatelne, that reminded ua of the little foreign mountain 
inna. A long narrow room neatly white-woahed, and adorned with a few pnnta, aholtera a very clean deal 
table, upon which wbiakey, goat’a-milk, and brown-bread, la plared for the refreahment of tnurellera who 
ehooae to partake thereof. It la a great contnat to the wretched dwelling a little beyond it, where the 
jirraoiM to whom it bclonga reaided. The woman waa making a good linen abirt for her hoabaod, 
though the cabin woa ao dirty, the piggina for milk weie ezquiaitely clean , and the woman told ua ahe bod 
forty goats tbiou|^ the Glen , but the aigles, bad luck to them, took away every cock and heo she had 
lu the world, and laughed allur <nftervfard$*' 
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The narrow and tortuous channel, about four miles in length, that leads from 
the Upper to the Middle, or Tore lake, is full of interest and beauty; the water 
it> clear and rapid ; and on either side, it is amply wooded ; the ** patrician 
trees” happily mingling with the "plebeian underwood;” through which 
glimpses of the huge mountains arc occasionally caught. 

About midway is the frr-famed Eagle’s Nest, the most perfect, glorious, and 
exciting of the Kil- 
iTmtv echoes. The 
lock, (for m com- 
p.inson with the 
mountains that look 
doAMl U]K)n It, it IS 

nothing more, al- 
though, when at its 
bisi, It appears of 
piodigioua height,) 
d(ii\cb Its name 
fioin the fact that, 
foi centuries, it has 

been the favoured icsidcncc of the royal birds, by whose descendants it is 
still mhabitcd; theii cyiie bemg seemed by nature against dll human 
ticspahsers*. The rock is of a pyramidical form, about 1700 feet high, 
thickly clothed with evcrgieens, but bare towards the summit; where the 
nest of the bird is pointed out, m a small crevice nearly concealed by 
stunted shrubs. We put into a little creek on the opposite side of the river ; 

Tlio pcoianti relato aevorol amuiing itoriM of tttempbi to rob the “ Aiglo’i Nftst and many feats aro 
(U tilled of tho efforts of dsnng mountsineers, to make property of tbo royal progeny. The Boatmen 
all an illustrative anecdote, of a “ Tsgabone soldMr, “Who says, says be, ‘I’ll go bsil 1*11 rob it,* 
t'MB lie *Ma)bo you will, and maybe you won’t,* lajv tbe aigle, and wid that she purtinded to fly 
^If wid herself So the sodger when he ices that, lets himself down by a long ropo he bed wid him , and ‘ I 
liivo jc now by your sharp noses, every mother’s ion of ye,’ says he. When all of a sudden, out comes 
tilt ould aiglc, from a thunder oloud, and says very civilly, says she, ‘Chiod morrow, sir,* says 

‘and what brings ye to visit my fine family so airly, before they’ve had their break’astt* myi die. 
Oh, nothing at all,' says the sodger, who ye see was gratcly frightened, ‘ only to ax after their health, 
ma'am,’ says ho, » and if e’ei a one of ’em has the tooth-ache, for which I’vo a speeiflo that I brought wid me in 
my pocket from fiirnn parts ’ * Ye brought some blarney in tho other pocket then,* says the ai^fle, ‘ fiUf don’t 
I know ye came to stale moe chikUe P’ ‘ Honour bright,’ says tho sodger, ‘ do ye think I’d be doing sich a 
m uio thing >’ * ril lave it to a neighbour o’ mmo whether ye did or no,’ says the aigle. So wid that, she 
hauls out at the top of her voice, * Did he come to rob tho aigle’s nest I’ In coorie tho echo made aniwer ‘ to 
rob tho aigle's nest.’—* Hear to that, yo thieving hlseguard T ssys the aigle , * and take that home wid ye,* 
Riving him a sthroke wid her bake hetune the two eyes, that sent him rowhng mto the lake* and I’ll go boll 
none of hu progemtori over went to mb an aigle’e nest after that day,” 

'01 I, 'nr 
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but remained in our boat, having been recommended to do so. Our expecta- 
ti^jQS of the coming treat had been highly raised, and we were in breathless 
anxiety to enjoy it. The bugle-player, Spillane — ^to whose skill and 
attention we gladly add our testimony to that of every traveller who has 
preceded us — landed, advanced a few steps, and placed the instrument 
to his lips — the effect was MAOiCAii — the M'ord conveys a poor idea of its 
effect. Tiist he played a single note —it was caught up and repeated, loudly, 
softly, again loudly, again softly, and then as if by a hundred instruments, 
each a thousand times more musical than that which gave its rivals birth, 
twirling and twisting around the mountain, running up from its foot to its 
summit, then rolling above it, and at length dying away in the distance until 
it was heard as a mere whisper, barely audible, far away. Then Spillane 
blew a few notes — ti-ra-la-ti-ra-la : a multitude of voices, seemingly from a 
multitude of hills, at once sent forth a reply ; sometimes pausing for a second, 
as if waiting for some tardy comrade to join in the marvellous chorus, then 
mingling together in a strain of sublime grandeur, and delicate sweetness, 
utterly indescribable. Again Spillane sent forth his summons to the* 
mountains, nnd blew, for perhaps a minute, a variety of sounds ; the effect 
was indeed that of enchanting ravishment ” — giving 

** resounding graeo to sll Heaven's hannonios." 

It is impossible for language to convey even a remott* idea of the exceeding 
delight communicated by this development of a most wonderful property of 
Nature; sure we arc that we shall be guilty of no exaggeration if we say, that this 
single incident, among so many of vast attraction, will be sufficient recompense 
to the tourist who may visit these beautiful lakes. When Spillane had 
exhausted his ability to minister to our enjoyment — and th(' day was declining 
•before we had expressed ourselves content — ^preparations were made for firing off 
the cannon. As soon as they were completed, the match was applied. In an 
instant every mountain for miles around us seemed instinct with angry life^ 
and replied in voices of thunder to the insignificant and miserable sound that 
had roused them from their slumbers. The imagination was excited to 
absolute terror ; the gnomes of the mountains were about to issue forth and 
punish the mortals who hdillared to rouse them from their solitude ; and it was 
easy for a moment to fancy every creek and crevice peopled with " airy things.” 
The sound was multiplied a thousand-fold, and with infinite variety; at 
first it was repeated widi a terrific growl; then a fearful crash ; both were 
caught up and returned by the surrounding hills ; mingling together, now in 
perfect harmony, now in utter discordance ; awhile those that were nearest 
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became silent, awaiting the on coming of those that wore distant ; then joining 
together in one mighty sound, louder and louder ; then droppiiig to a gentle 
lull, as if the winds only created them ; then breaking forth again into a 
combined roar that would seem to have been heard hundreds of miles away*. 
It is not only by these louder sounds the echoes of the hills are awakened ; 
the clapping of a hand will call them forth ; almost a whisper will be repeated — 
far off— ceasing — ^i-csuming — ceasing again. The most eloquent poet of our 
age has happily expressed the idea we desire to convoy : — 

" A solitary wolf-dog, ranging on. 

Through tho bleak concave, wakes this wondrous (dume, 

Of aS ]7 voices look'd in unison,-— 

Faint — far-off— near>—deep->8oleinn and sublime.'* 


About a mile from the Eagle’s Nest is the old Weir Bridge, a bridge of 
two arches, of which only one affords a passage for boats, and through which 
the water of the upper lake rushes into Tore lake on its w^ay, through the Launc, 
to tlic sea. The current is ex- 


*u:edingly rapid, and it is usual 
foi' tourists to disembark and 
walk across the isthmus, meet- 
ing the boat on the other side, 
the passage being considered 
one of much danger to persons 
who arc cither easily alarmed 
or indisposed to take the advice 



of the boatmen, ‘^plasc to sit quiet.” Mr. Roche, who acted as our helms- 


* “ \^'c gazed at tlic wood, the rock, and the river, with alternate hope and fear ; and we expected, with a 
Itlcuaiiig iuijNitience, lomc very marvclloui event. * • • Angela from the iky, or fhiriea from the 

uiomitnin, or O’Donoghue from tho river, wo every moment expected to appear before UB.'*—Oe4pendefi. 
(1760.) Our single French horn had the harmony of a full concert, and one ditchaigc of our little piece of 
'^unnnn won uiultipliod into a tliouMUd reporte, with thii addition that when tho eounds teemed faint, and 
!dmo8i expiring, they revived again, and then gradually eubrided. It equals tho most tremendous thunder." 

Derrick. 1 760.) “ Booh explosion awakes a succenion of echoes, resembling pesls of thunder, varying in 
inimher and intensity according to the state of tho atmosphere.'*— Windele* "Our imagination endues the 
imuintaiiw with life, and to their attributes of magnitude, and ailence, and solitude, we for a moment add the 
power of listening and a voice." — Jnglit, “ Tho mountaine seem bunting with the crsrii— now it rolls, peal 
•ip'in peal, through their craggy hollows, till at length, dying away in tho dlstanee, all seems over ; hark ! it 
riuea again ; other mountains mimic the thunder, and now it if lost in a low growl among tho dbtant hills."— 
Croker. “ A roaring Is heard in the bosom of tho opposite mountain, like a peal of thunder, or the dlschsxge 
»f a train of artillery, and this echo is multiplied a number of times until It gradually ftdes away, like the 
roaring of distant thunder."— Curry*# Guide Book. “ It is scarcely in the power of language to convey an 
>dca the extraordinary effect of the echoes under tliis cliff, whether they repeat the dulcet notes of music, 
or the loud discordant report of a cannon. Enchantment here appears to have resumed her rrigpi, and those 
'viio listen are lost in amazement and delight,"— WM* 
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man^was^ however, anxious to try the strength of oui* nerves, as well as to 
exhibit one of the Killamcy lions in its wrath and power, shaking its mane 
in angry vigour ; he, therefore, gave us no warning until wc were actually 
within the fierce current. We shot through it with frightful rapidity; 
and it was evident that a very small deviation cither to the right or 
the left would have flung us among the breakers, the result of which 
must inevitably have been fatal. The men, who had rested on their oars, 
were watching us with some anxiety, and the moment wo were in safety 
they woke the echoes with a loud shout, and congratulated us on oui 
bowldncss.” 

Wc can claim but little merit for our heroism; having been perfectly 
unconscious of the peril we encountered until it was over. Wc had forgotten 
the disasters that Mr. Weld records, and to which Derrick made reference 
half a century before him. Wc may, therefore, be excused for our ignorance 
of the warning conveyed in a poem entitled “ The Old Weir Bridge,” by one 
of the poets of the district : — 

** Shoot nut the old Weir, for the nver is dcop. 

The fiti'eaiii it ih rapid, the ruckH they art Htec)). 

The sky though unclouded, the landscape though fair, 

Trust not to the current — ior death may be there.*' 

When the bridge is passed, the tourist is in Tore lake, and immediately 
fating Dinis Island — ^the propeity of Mr. Herbert of Mucross, who has 
generously built upon it an exceedingly pretty, picturesque, and commodious 

cottage, for the gra- 
tuitous use of visitors 
It is ftimishcd with 
every requisite for their 
entertainment; and the 
house-keeper, a most 
attentive and obliging 
person, is ready with 
her fnendly greeting 
and willing service to 
those who may require 
her attendance ; a turf 
fire being always pre- 
pared for that necessary portion of an Irish feast — ^the potatoes; and 
moreover, with arbutus skewers, to aid in producing a luxury that may 
give a new pleasure to the most refined epicure — the salmon sliced and 
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roasted within a few minutes after he has been a free denizen of the 
lake*. 

At Dinis Pool the current divides; one branchy turning to the right, 
enters Tore lake ; the other, turning to the loft, runs between Dinis Island 
and Glcnh mountain, and joins the I^wcr Lake at the Bay of Glenk — 
beautiful Glen it! It is said that Sir Walter Scott, standing somewhere 
near this junction of the waters of the three lakes, exclaimed in a quotation 
from Coleridge, — 

" Beautiful excoeduig1> 1 ** 


There is, we think, nothing at Killarney, where nature is everywhere 
charming to absolute fascination, to equal this surpassingly lovely spot. The 
mountain of Glena, clothed to luxuriance with the richest evergreens, looks down 
upon a little vale endowed with the rarest natural gifts, and which the hand 
of taste has touched, here and there, without impairing its primitive character. 
( jhniil — a name that signifies the glen of good fortune,” is the property of 
I ioi (I Kenmaro, whose accomplished and excellent lady — ^we heard her virtues 
>orv often lauded by the tongue of humble though powerless gratitude — ^has 
built a cottage- 


oriK‘(‘ in this de- 
licious valley ; 
it is in happy 
keeping with the 
beautiful and 
gMceful scone; 
and the walks 
and gardens that 
unround it, are 
formed and 
disposed as in no 
degree to deduct 



from its simple beauty. Here also, a pretty and convenient cottage has 
been erected for the accommodation of strangers ; it is placed in one of the 
forest glades, close to the shore ; and is spacious enough to afford entertain- 


* Wciicronoi lucky onougbtocccuro the prixo which a “ Tdrltable Amphltiyon’* might covet ; foralthough 
Mi.Uoclic took oipocial euro that our dinnoi aliould not bo without mlmon, wo Mitpeetitwau ^^Sdioutof 
^tor” mini) days. On the Shannon, however, wc worn more fortunate, having caught, landed, and eaten part 

our talmon within a quarter of an hour. Wo cannot toy If onr enjoyment arose from the priiiolple 
*'tho sweetest broad is that which a man earns;” but certainly wo never tasted anything so thorongbly 
dilicious. 
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ment for several paitics*. Glcnk — ^although we have described it here — 

properly belongs to the Lower Lake. 

The Torc, or Middle^ or Mucross, Lake f,for it is known by each of these 
names^ is more sheltered, and less crowded with islands than the other lakes. 
The entrance into it from the upper lake we have described; that fiom the 
lower lake is cither round by Dmis Island (a coui&e seldom taken) or under 

Biickeen Bridge, a bridge of a single 
arch, which connects Brickcen Island 
with the Peninsula of Mucross 
Upon this Peninsula is tlie far feuned 
Muci OSS Abbey ; and the great ti ibu- 
taiy to the lake is the beautiful Toic 
cascade, supplied from the “Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl,” in the mountain of 
Mangerton, convoyed through a 
narrow channel, called “ the Devil’s 

* Tlic coltafpor-^sacicil to tlic repoM 4iid refreiliinciit of tht tuvillti'* luidntid watci — I im, beyond 
tvoii its surpassini^ pictoiial loveliness, a moral charm thit hallows it m our tiicmon A friend of ours iti 
Kins lie had told us of the kindncM hi once expenctited fioni a aotnnn to whom Ijady Kenmaro h is entrusted 
the care of hi r favourite haunt. This gentleman mamged to lose his w iv on the mountain, ahiro he was 
disLovcrcd, faint, weary, and ill, by one of the farm labourers , the worthy care-Ulccr acted as she acll knew 
her lord and lady would have done — leoeivtd tlu wanderer with more than hospitality , and but foi her ttmelv 
aid he roust have incurred a severe tit of illness. Wc nn into the little creik, and landed on the lawn, 
wandered about Uie fairy scene for some time, and gatlicnd the fragrant boughs of the hog myrtle, until 
warned by some laigc heat drops of a Killarnoy sliower. To avoid this we ritreatcd, not towards I.ady 
Ktnmarc's cottage, although it is shown to visitors, but into the cheerful cottage of Mis Mr Dowd In tin 

kitchen,a clean, woll-funiishcd mom, thcrewcichveuraixgirlsof different ages, well dressed, and well-looking, 
all actively and pleasautly employed Two were folding and iromng clothes , clean, “ well got up ” things, that 
would do no dishonour to a 1 idv’s wardrobe A little prettv blno-ei ed maid was marking a sampler , another, who 
loclkcd like her twin sister wis, with a vciy sols r countenance, achieving the turning the heel of a storking," 
a mystery we eonfi^s we could never understand Another wts kneading dough All was activity and 
cheerfulness, the fitlier and his sons wero ahrnul at their husbandry, the mothei and her maidens busy in 
their homo , the strv cit, instead of sleeping h/ily In the lire, was washing her kitten’s face IVo were shown 
into the little parlour — goml chans and tahlrn, i bn'liant pirrot woiked in fair smooth tont-atiteh, bad J»af 
been finished to orn iment the room, and time were a few i itioiial hooks caiefiillv placed, that ovinecd sound 
judgment in the selection The mnthci of tins happy familv told us that a muster came twire a week to 
instruct her danghtcis in plum education, is she did not like sending tiuui to school , she could teach them 
a great deal of woman’s wot k lierHelf,|Afhoug1it a mother's eye good ovc i her i hildien Wo thought so too 

Only lot oiir raiders imagine how a slovenly, negligent, duty family, would have marred tlic fascination of 
Olentk, and then pirtiire to tiiomsolves the liaimony that existed botwern tlie moi il and pietonal beauty of tlie 
wwne Improvement* 18 progressing and it only remains for those engaged in the work to be pstJent and 

united, and then such families as this will ciose to Ik noted ns extianidinnrv The well-ordered and indus 
tnous, though humble boiisciiold, will lise in oiir memories with the exceeding loveliness of the natufil acene 
t The lake derives its name from the lush Tore, ** a wild boar and Mucross, *^the place of wild swine 
Dims IS derived from Dine iskc, “ the bcgiuniiig of the watci , ’* and Tlnckecn from Bricin, “ the place of small 

tlOUt ” 
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Stream.” The cascade is in a chasm between the mountains of Tore and Man- 
fr(»rton : the fall is between sixty and seventy feet. The path that leads to it by 
the side of the rushing and brawling current , 
whidi conducts it to the lake, has beenjudi- 
( lously c urved so as to conceal the full view 
until the visitor is immediately under it ; 
hut the opposite hill has been beautifully 
])l.intcd — ^Art having been summoned to 
thf aid of Nature — and the tall young 
tuis aif blended with the evergreen 
nbutus, the holly, and a vast \ariety of 
shiiibs. As ne advance, the rush of 
uai(isgiciduall> breaks upon the eai,and 
It .1 .uddon tinning the cataract is beheld 
I n cill Its gloi y . It is exceedingly bcaudiul. 

At tiiiK stho torrent is \ery groat ; but not 
uuficcpiently the supply is so limited, that it dwindles, by comparison, into 
f\ mete mill-stream*. 

Iho abbey of Mucross adjoins the pictty village of Cloghreen, and is in 
llie d( mesne of Henry Arthui Heibert, Esq., which includes the whole of the 
peninsula The site was chosen niththe usual judgment and taste of “the 

monks of old,” who invari- 
ably selected the pleasantest 
of all pleasant places. The 
original name was Irclough 
— and it appears that long 
prior to the erection of this, 
now ruined structure, a 
church existed in the same 
spot, which was consumed 
by fire in 119^. The abbey 
was built for Franciscan 
monks, according to Arch- 
dall, in 1440 ; but the annals 
of the Four Masters give 
its dote a century earlier: 

* Somo yeart ago, on tbo oceaaion of a Vioaroy’a ™t to tho lakea, in erda to giTo bit ExcoUonoy an 
uniiroal treat, tbo current m dammed up for aoTOfal bouro-^o bamera to remo^ aa aoon a* be made 
>»• »Ppearanfo Unhappily for the gloi^ of the place, howerer, one of the eauerriee rode on before, and the 
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botli, however, ascribe its foundation to one of the Mac Carthys, princes of 
Desmond. It was several times repaired, and once subsequently to the 
Reformation, as wc learn from the following inscription, on a stone let into 
the north wall of the choir < 

®rate p fclW statu frfo tIEbate f^okni qui bunt satru conbetu he nobo 
tipatate ntrabit ^nno 3om(ni mfllesfmo sextentesimo b^(mo sexto.” 

The building consists of two principal parts — ^tho convent and the church. 
The church is about one hundred feet in length and twenty-four in breadth ; 
the steeple, which stands between the nave and the chancel, rests on four high 

and slender pointed arches*. The principal 
entrance is by a handsome pointed door-way, 
luxuriantly overgrown with ivy, through which 
is seen the great eastern window. The inter- 
mediate space, as indeed every part of the 
ruined edifice, is filled with tombs, the greater 
number distinguished only by a slight elevation 
from the mould around them ; but some con- 
taining inscriptions to direct the stranger where 
especial honour should be paid. A large 
modern tomb, in the centre of the choir, covers 
the vault, in which in ancient times were interred the Mac CartKys Morfj and 

•upeiibtendant perceiving the glittering apparel through the trecB. imagining that the moment was come, gave 
the aignal. and long before the Viceroy apiiearcd, the auemblrd uatrm had niinglcd with thoio of the lake. 

• Dr. Smith itatea that the old bell which orifpnally hung in thia tower wan, a few jeara before he wrote, 
found in tho lake ; and the ** Cork Remombrancer,** about the aamo period (1750), reconls that ^ of the hell 
found in Killamey Lough, the circumference ia as big at a tabic that will hold eight people to dine at. The 
clapper waa eaten away by rust, and they arc now making it for a steeplo at Killamey.” We could not 
aacertaln what had hecomo of it. 

t The following gracefully-written epitaph has been mivod on the tomb, of which the descendants of tho 
Mac Carthy Mor and the O'Donoghuo Mor ore now co-tenants. 

“ What more could Homer’s most illustrious verse, 

Or pompous Tully’s stately prose rehearse, 

Than what this monumental stone contains 
In death's embrace, Mac Carthy More's remains t 
Hence, reader, learn the sad and certain file 
That wak|Mn man spares not the good or great ; 

And whil^KH vonorablo marble calls 
Thy patriot tear, perhaps, that trickling falls ; 

And bids thy thoughts to othor days return, 

And with a spark of Erin's glory hum ; 

While to her fiime most grateful tributes flow, 

Oh I ero you turn, one wsrroer drop bestow ! 

If Erin's cbieEs deserve thy generops tear, 

Heir of their worth, O'Donoghue lies here.” 
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more recently the O’Donoghue Mor of the Glens, whose descendants were 
buried here so late as the year 1833 . Close 
to this tomb, but on a level with the earth, 
is the slab which formerly covered the vault. 

It ib without inscription, but bears the arms 
of the Karl of Clancarc *. The convent as 
well as the church is in very tolerable preser- 
vation ; and Mr. Herbert has taken especial care, 
iis itu as he can, to baulk the consumer, Time, 
ot the lemnants of his glorious feast. He has 
upaiicd the foundations in bome parts and the 
])aiapttb in others, and so judiciously that the eye 
IS luver annoyed by the intrusion of the new 
among the old ; the ivy fumishing him with a 
It ad) moans foi hiding the unhallowed brick and 
inoitiu from the sight. In his “caietakcr,” too 
he has a valuable auxiliary ; and a watch is set, 
lust to discover tokens of decay, then to prevent 
their spread, and then to twist and twine the 
>oung shoots of the aged tices over and lUound them. 

The dormitories, the kitchen, the refectory, the cellars, the infiimary, and 
othei chambers, ai*e still in a state of comparative preservation; the upper 
looms are unroofed; and the coarse gross glows abundantly among them. 
Jhe gicdt file-place of the refectory is curious and interesting — affording 
evidence that the good monks were not forgetful of the duty they owed 
themselves, or of the bond they had entered into, to act upon the advice 

* A tiuLt of country l)ing along tho banks of tlio lAune is still distinguished as Mac Carihy More’s coiintrY« 
nd 11 BO moikcd on the map Here it is said uras the ancient castle of the cliieftains of the sept ; but then 
’iiids probably extended from the lake to the ocean The Mac Caith> More wus the repirsentative of the 
•ncient kings of Munster, and continued for centuries the most powerful pnnee of Desmond. The castle 

I’alice, otiicrwise Caislean na Cartha,” accoiding to Mr. Windele, “ stood a naked ruin” so late as 1837, 
'vhon It was destroyed in the night by an arcuned road-jobber, and its materials removed for the repair of the 
•djoiniiig highwa} , to the gnof and indignation of the whole people of the district. The Mac Carthy More was 
the cldiT hran< h of the Mac Carthys Tjords of Muskory (whom we have already mentioned). In 1 665, Donald 
M IP Caithy More was crested, by Queen hliraheth, Earl of Clancaie and Viscount Valentis. His haughty 
i dlowcFB, liowoter, despised Ins new title, and slighted their chitflum, who had condescended to pceept it at 
tile Imndb of the Sassenach ; and it was speedily Isid an<ie The power and influence of the Mac Carthj More 
>nni he estimated by the extent of his feudal sovereignty. Besides the payment of tributes and other 
JvnciionB, at his summons, the O'Donoghue of Ross, the O’Donoghue of Qlenflesk, Mae Donough of 
Diiliallow, O^Keiffof Dromlariffh, Mac Awlcy of Clanawly, O’Calli^lian of Clounmocne, O’Sullivan More, 
<> Sullivan Dire, Mac Glllaeuddy, and otheii, were bound to attend him m the field, and fumith sixty horse 
•ind fifteen hundred foot. 
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of St. Paul^ and be given to hospitality.’* This recess is pointed out as 

the bed of John 
Drake — a pil- 
grim who about 
a century ago 
took up his abode 
in the Abbey, 
and continued its 
inmate during a 
period of several 
years. As will 
be supposed, his 
singular choice 
of residence has 
given rise to 

abundant stoiics, and the mention of his name to any of the guides oi 
boatmen will at once produce a volume of the marvellous. We gathered 
from a score of relators the facts we have hcie put together. When the 
man made his dwelling in this lonely and awful place — ^the companion of 
the dead^ living among the frightful and half-decayed relics of mortality — ^it 
is said, his hands weie small and delicate, his air and manner tranquil and 
dignified, and his ** tongue ” was not of the south. He appeared to be under 
forty years of age, and made no efifort to gain a reputation for sanctity. The 
belief among the peasantry is, that he had committed some crime which, in 
accordance with their creed, demanded desperate atonement, and that his 
penance was to be made within the holy yet haunted walls of Mucross Abbey 
—it is certain that he bi aved the weather-changes of either seven or eleven 
years — without any shcltei, but what the chimney afforded — ^without any 
covering, but his ordinary clothes, and a single blanket, bestowed by the 
charity of some gentle-hearted dweller in the village : he never asked alms, 
nor would receive more at a time than a single penny ; he never ate in any 
dwelling but his own, if so it might be called ; and yet he had enough to pay 
for his potatoes and fisl^P all times, and to bestow a hal^enny and his 
prayers on those who seemed more miserable than himself. He was seldom, 
if ever, seen at chapel, though he prayed daily at particular spots in the 
abbey-yard, devoting the remainder of his day to the cultivation of his garden. 
We gathered a bough from a currant-bush, still fresh and vigorous, that had 
been planted by the poor penitent, **who came,” as the guide said, 
suddenly amongst them as a flash of lightning.” It was leportcd and believed 
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that this lonely man had frequent and* personal contests with the author of all 
evil, that he was doomed to wrestle with him in the flesh, and that it was only 
by prayer and fasting he was able to overcome. We never met with one 
of the inhabitants who had courage enough to venture within the holy 
precincts of Mucross after nightfall ; but some hardy fellows had been near the 
walls, and reported that they heard bitter groans, loud and angry words, and 
sounds as if of men engaged in mortal combat. If John Drake was missed from 
the village for any length of time, some of the peasants would ascend to his 
bed — the old chimney, which, when we saw it, was garnished by an enormous 
tree of ivy, that clasps the wall in its gigantic arms, —and there they would 
find him, worn, and sad, and weary. This, however, occurred but seldom — 
he was always gentle and patient, and frequently cheerful — ^kind to children, 
Who curtsied when he passed. Once a woman of the village, inheriting 
Jier sqx’s curiosity, asked him if he had ever seen any thing” in the 
j uiub. “ Nothing,” he replied ; “ nothing worse than myself,*^ Whatever the 
caiifcio of his seclusion — ^whatever he endured, he kept to himself : he neither 
lound fault with others, nor interfered with them in any way. Once on old 
man on the verge of the grave demanded his prayers : God help you, my 
poor man,” he said ; “ and God will help you: but as for me, all the prayers 
I c!in say from simrisc to sunset are not sufficient for myself.” It is almost 
needless to add, that he partook of no pastime ; observing, that those who 
were harmless had a right to be happy,” and those who were not would try 
to be so in vain. He excited so strong a sympathy in the minds of his kmd- 
hearted neighbours, that it was no uncommon thing when the young girls said 
their usual prayers for the repose of their parents’ souls beside their graves, to 
tell over an extra rosary for " the sins of poor John Drake.” John never 
tidked of the past or the future, and the peasantry imagined he would leave 
liis bones amongst them. Such, however, was not the case. One day (it 
was in spring) he was nowhere seen; another, and another passed; and 
at last they sought him in his usual place. He was gone ; the straw of 
his bed was damp, his staff and wallet had vanished ; the wren, the sparrow, and 
the robin peered from the nests he had protected, and twittered their anxiety 
for his return ; the humble fruit-trees he had cared for were full of blossom, 
and the roses venturing forth their tender buds earlier than usual — ^but John 
Drake was gone. In a retired neighbourhood small events produce great 
sensations ; the reports as to his sudden disappearance where he had resided so 
long were numerous; some declared "he had been spirited away ; ” others, 
that « he drownded himself in the lake ; ” again, that " ho had been seen crossing 
the Flesk-bridge.” In short, the reports were as varied as numerous, until 
the summer, with its influx of visitors, created new themes, and John Drake’s 
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name might have been forgotten, but that it added a new feature of interest to 
the beautiiul abbey of Mucross. Whether the continuation of the mystery be 
romance or not, we cannot say ; but they tell how, about ten years after John 
Drake’s disappearance, a lady, ‘^a furriner, by her tongue,” arrived at Killamey, 
where she remained for many weeks ; how she inquired about the pilgrim ; 
how, day by day, she used to ascend to the solitary garden, and weep floods of 
tears over his couch ; then pray where he had prayed, and distribute abundant 
alms to all who had been kind to him. She would answer no questions ; and 
the two servants who attended upon her could not speak English. After much 
prayer and penance, she departed as she came, a lonely, unknown lady ; and 
John Drake was heard of — no more. 


The cloister, which consists of twenty-two arches, ten of them semicircular 
and twelve pointed, is the best preserved portion of the abbey. In the centre 
grows a magnificent yew-tree, which covers, as a roof, the whole a^sa ; its 
circumference is thirteen feet, and its height in proportion. It is more than 
probable that the tree is coeval with the abbey ; that it was planted by the 
hands of the monks who built the sacred edifice centuries ago. The yew, it 
is known, lives to a prodigious age ; and in England, there are many of a 
date considerably earlier than that which may be safely assigned to this*. 

Although for a very long period the monks must have lived and died in 
the abbey of Mucross, posterity has been puzzled to find out the places 
where they are interred. Time has mingled their remains with those of the 
tens of thousands of nameless men who have here found their homes ; but 


the peasantry still point 
out an ancient, singular, 
and rudely - constructed 
vault on the outside of 
the church, and immedi- 
ately xmder the east win- 
dow, where the bones of 
the holy fathers have be- 
come dust. Until within 
the last tlirec or four 
years, the abbey of Mu- 
cross and the adjacent 



churchyard were kept in a very revolting state. It is the custom of the Irish 


to inter the dead within a few feet, sometimes within a few inches, of the 


* It in bilieved that any ponon daring to pluck a bnnehr or in any way attempting to injim thil tree, vill 
not be alive on that day twelvemonth. ' To inch an extent hae thia conviedsn taken root in the neighboitr'* 
hood, that we thought oar attendant would have fainted on feeing one of ua plnck a small twig ftem the yfv* 
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surface ; and as the ground becomes crowded^ it is often necessary to remove 
the remains of one inmate before room can be found for another. The conse- 
quence is, that all the old abbeys and churches are filled with decayed coffin 
planks, and sculls and bones, scattered without the remotest care to decency, 
and absolutely disgusting to the spectator •. This reproach has been entirely 
reinuved from Mucross by the caie of Mr. Herbert, and now there is no dis- 
agreeable object to intrude upon the sight. 

A visit to Mucross Abbey may naturally suggest some account of the 
funeral ceremonies of the Irish, which are peculiar, remarkable, and 
iiiteiesting. 

'J'he most anxious thoughts of the Irish peasant through life revert to his 
death ; and he will endure the extreme of i>overty in order that he may scrape 
together the means of obtaining “ a fine wake ” and a “ decent funeral.” He 
u ill, indeed, hoard for this purpose, though he will economize for no other ; and 
it is by no means rare to find among a family clothed with rags, and living in 
(‘iitire wretchedness, a few untouched garments laid aside for the day of 
Imrial f. It is not for himself only that he cares ; his continual and engrossing 
desire is, that his friends may enjoy ** full and plenty ” at his wake ; and 
however miserable his circumstances, “ the neighbours” axe sure to have a 
merry meeting and an abundant treat ailcr he is dcad$. His first care is, as his 
end ap])roaches, to obtain the consolations of his religion ; his next, to arrange 
the order of. the coming feast. To ‘^die without the priest” is regarded as an 
awful cahimity. We have more than once heard a dying man exclaim in 
piteous accents, mingled with moans — “ Oh, for the Lord’s sake, keep the life in 

Kii Richard Cult Hoore and Sir Juhn Carr (whose traveli in Ireland were publUhed about the yean 
iHIGui 1817) both complain of this evil iii tho utrongeat terms. The latter sa>St “So loaded with contagion 
10 the .ur in tliis siiot, that every piiiiciple of humanity imperiously calls upon the indulgent owner to exorcise 
liiH 1 ght of closing it up os a place of sepulture in future. I warn every one who visits Killarney, as he 
\*ilucs Ills life, not to enter this abbey. Comtnat renden doubly horrible the ghastly contemplation of human 
dittHoluuou, tainting tho surrounding air with pestilence, in a spot which nature has enriched with a profusion 
ol romantic beauty.” Mr, Hoi borl, however, know the Irish better thon did the knight. To have “ closed the 
•ihbiy as a place of tepultuie,” would have been imposdble. Their attachment to a place of family burial is 
lioioiiouB j (q « tlieir bones among their own people,** being the hope that clings to them most firmly 
through life. It ig a singular contradiction that they manifest, uotwiUis landing, such utter indifforunoe to the 
decencies of the grave-yard. Mr. Herbert adopted the wiser course of digging a laigo pit, and conveying into 
>t thu relics of morUlity that were formerly soattorod about the oburch. Mr. Roche, who assbted at the 
Hiiioval, informed us that the pieoeii occupied four men during five weeks ; betweeu seven and eight hundred 
t'Utrloads having been taken away. 

t Only a month ago, we gave a poor woman, an inmate of our parish workhouse, a few shillings. On 
asking her soon afterwards what she bad done with her money, she said oho bad purchased with it a fine 
• alico under-garmont, to be kept for her shroud, that she might be buried decently. 

t The wake-feast of the present day, however, is confined to the use o( tobacco and snuff. In some cases, 
mdeed. punch » distributed; mora mnly still tea and coffee. The praeUoe, first perhaps prompted by 
‘"•pitality, was carried to Injurious, and often ruinoui, excess. 
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me till the priest comes ! ” In every serious case of illness the priest is called 
in without delay, and it is a duty which he never omits ; the most urgent 
business, the most seductive pleasure, the severest weather, the most painful 
illness, will fail in tempting him to neglect the most solemn and imperative of all 
his obligations — ^the preparing a member of his flock to meet his Creator. 
When the Roman Catholic sacrament of extreme unction has been adminis- 
tered, death has lost its terrors — ^the sufferer usually dies with calmness, and 
even cheerfulness. He has still, however, some of tlie anxieties of earth ; and, 
unhappily, they are less given to the future destinies of his family, than to the 
ceremonies and preparations for his approaching wake. 

The formalities commence almost immediately after life has ceased*. The 
corpse is at once laid out, and the wake begins : the priest having been 
first summoned to say mass for the repose of the departed soul, which he 
generally docs in the apartment in which the body reposes ! It is regarded 
by the friends of the deceased as a sacred duty to watch by the corpse until 
laid in the grave ; and only less sacred is the duty of attending it thither. 

The ceremonies differ somewhat in various districts, but only in a few 
minor and unimportant particulars. The body, decently laid out on a tabic 
or bed, is covered with white linen, and, not unfrequcntly, adorned with black 
ribbons, if an adult ; white, if the party be unmarried ; and flowers, if a child f* 
Close by it, or upon it, are plates of tobacco and snuff ; aroufid it are lighted 
candles. Usually a quantity of salt is laid upon it also.^ The women of the 

household range themselves at either side, and the keen (caoinc §) at once 

X 

* Indeed, eometimet, that event is anticipated by the astemhling of friends and neighbours. Mr. Wakefiold 
mentions the following cireumstanre, wliich occurred to him at a cottage whore be called to inquire after a poor 
man who was ill of consumption, but who, having a good constitution, seemed likely to live for some time. *1 
found,** sa)s he, ** the kitchen full of men and women, all dressed in their Sunday clothes ; I, therefore, asked 
one of them sihat are they going to do, and the answer was, * Wc are wdting for the wake/ 1 inquired who 
was dead. * No one; but the man vrithin is all but dead, and we are rliatting a hit that wo may help the widow 
to lift him when the breath goes out of his body.' " 

^ There is among the peasantry a religious order called The Order of the Virgin,” tlie membenof which, 
male and female, are always buried in a brown habit. The duties of this order are to say daily eertain stated 
prayers. The garment is always prepared long before death. 

t Salt baa been eonaidered by all nations aa an emblem of friendship ; and it was anciently oflbred to 
guests at an entertainment aa a plcdg^of welcome. In Egypt, and the neighbouring idolatrous countries, salt, 
when strewed about, was emhlcmat^ip calamity and desolation. Hence the popular superstition respecting 
<< spilling the salt.*' The Persian Berhani Kattea, cited by Wait, explains the phrase, to have salt upon the 
liver," aa a metaphor expresrive of enduring calamity upon calamity, and torment upon torment. 

§ The Irish wofds *< Caoin*’ and ** Colnthe " cannot easily be pronounced according to any mode of writing 
them in English. The best idea that can he given of the iironunoiation, is to say that the word has a sound 
between that of the English words ** Keen *’ and ** Queen.” The word was anciently written Oine 
and was rimilar to tlie Hebredr nsp, i. e. Lamentation, — lamentatio planotus,ploratus. VideS Sam. 

To enter, with any dagree of minuteness, into the antiquity of the Keen, and the aigumentt ia supp*^ ** 
its Eastern origin and eharactor, would be impossible withiu reasonable limits. “ The oustomt*' observe* 
the Rev. O. N. Wright, ** of pouring forth a loud ttrain of lamentation at the funerals of tUir 
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commences. They rise with one accord, and, moving their bodies with 
.1 slow motion to and fro, their arms apart, they continue to keep up a 
licu-t-iending cry. This cry is interrupted for a while to give the baa caottOke 
(tlu leading keener), an opportunity of commencing. At the close of every 



stanza of the dirgo, the cry is repeated, to fill up, as it were, the pause, and tlien 
‘ 1 opped ; die woman then again proceeds with the dirge, and so on to the close. 

1)1 imi '*'*”'*^ '*®'' jnobabljr pecnliar to Ireland, u of very ancient date, and can be traced back to heathen 

to tl ctrtwnty. As far as tbo analogy of languages Mill prove, there is very singular testimony 
If Jt It u*"* ’/u '• OMuxo; the Isaun, Ululo; and the Irish IIulMoo. 

1 hat It “•y ^ wipposed to anio from despair, but if othcrMise, from hope. 

«c aimlu\iT‘ “ fortuitous coincidince of terms, but also i similanty of nistoms to uhich these mixed modes 
tliiR Drirtir!*' * ^ ^ proved. We dud in the sacred Senptureb many passages proving the existence of 

lone houio *^ 1 *** 1 °*^ * Hebrew tongue— * Call for the mourners/ dco. * Man goeth to his 

tongue IS 111*** 1 *f streeU/ &c. Its existenre amongst persons speaking the Greek 

holy It ^ **** Honiir, where females ore introduced mouruing over Hector’s dead 

uufiht h Hreeki mtixiduced the name or the custom, but that the Gneks were m Ireland 

''t Vii*^i ^*'®**t the Gnck churoh at Tnm, in the county of Meath, and also from the life of 

Vu*^V”** ®i»Iiop of Saltrbuig, Mhere mention is made of Bishop Dobda, a Grecian, who followed 
wo/io”^ Irolcud Alkiongst tho Romans there were Momen called iV«i{/kc«, who uttered conela- 

hct\v(ti/ti speaking of DIdo’a funeral lays, *Faminto uluktiu tecta ficniunt.’ “ analopy 

®tnkin'* T ^**”**^ ftinerol ceremony bcfoie tho government of tlie Decemvin, waa amaxingly 

of l»citf *** Kecnaghers or Keeners (for so tho Pra/tom multerei ore called by the Insli) are in the habit 
to Uo Iirtaeta, tearing their hair, and wringing their hands. Now we hnd the following law relative 

I'uliintr'** “"®ug those of the tuelve tablea— ‘ Mulier ne fecit in carpito *— -'* Mulielies genaa ne 

the s*in t "i^'dU'ty of this custom is thus established beyond doubt, and su.um for the Insh peasantiy 
c ion of ages foi a prnctire which a stranger might otherwise contemplate with horror ” 
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The only interruption which this manner of conducting awake suffers,' is from 
the entrance of some relative of the deceased, who, living remote, or from some 
other cause, may not have been in at the commencement. In this case, the htin 
caointhe ceases, all the women rise and begin the cry, which is continued until 
the new-comer has cried enough. During the pauses of the women’s wailing, 
the men, seated in groups by the fire, or in the corners of the room, are 
indulging in jokes, exchanging repartees, and bantering each other, some 
about their sweethearts, and some about their wivf^s, or talking over the affairs 
of the day — ^prices and politics, priests and parsons, the all-engrossing sub- 
jects of Irish conversation. 

A very accurate idea of an Irish wake may be gathered from a verse of d 
rude song, with the singular title of O’Reilly’s Frolics,” beginning — When 
Death at the bowlstcr approaches to summon me.” Wo purchased it from a 
ballad-vendor in Limerick, who was bawling it through the streets in the voire 
of a stentor : — 

** When my corpse will be laid on a tabic along the room, 

With a white sheet on me down to my toes. 

My lawful wife by me, and she ciying most bitterly, 

And my dear loving children making their moans ’ 

The night of my wake long steamers of tobaccfi, 

Cut on a plate, on my navel for fashion’s sake, 

Mould candles In rows, like torches, watcliiiig me, 

And T cold in my coffin by the dawn of day. ” 

It is needless to observe that the merriment is in ill keeping with the 
solemnity of the death chamber, and that very disgraceful scenes arc, oi 
rather were, of frequent occurrence ; the whiskey being always abundant, and 
the men and women nothing loath to partake of it to intoxication.* 

* Two English gentlemen, one nn officer, visiting Killariic) a few } ear* ago, were exceedingly anxionstn 
be preaent at a wake ; and os their stay was to be very brief, thc\ liad some fear that their curiosity was not 
likely to be gratified. The carmen who drove tl>cm, overheaiing then ruiiveraation, at once removed all dread 
on the subject, by information that “ a dareni boy, u contin of bis, died suddenly that very morning ; andaiire 
ho waa to be waked that night ; only aa Ina people lived far up the mountain, it would bo Iroiibleaome to bring 
him into the town.” To oblige tiioir bonouis, however, the tiling was to hs done. Of course the news was 
followed by a liberal donation ; and a promise of whiskey enough to make the party merry. Evening came, 
and with it the two gentlemen. The body of ^^my poor cousin ” was laid out in proper style ; the empty bottles 
were filled by contributions from t||tatrangers ; and an ample supply of pipes and tobacco was also procure<l< 
The evening commenced ; one visRff after another dropt in ; some expressing their astonishment md horror 
at finding ** laid out” the hearty young man they walked and talktd |rith yesterday. The ^ 
proceeding cipi tally ; the Englishmen asking questions, and passing comments upon the novel and ainguli^' 
scene ; until after some leinark moio than ordinanly ludicrous, the mouth of tho corpse was observed to have 
a sudden twinge. One of the strangers noted the fact, and, starting up, exclaimed, ** By Jove, the rM®®^ ** 
alive !” and at the same moipont thrust a lightcil ngar against his cheek. The dead man Instantly st8rt('<l 
grave-clothes and all, mode a rush to the door, fortunately plunged through it, and ran along the read, ^ 
by the exasperated officer. The dead outran tlie living — or there mlglit have been a wake In earnest. B »• 
needless to add that the carman and his friends speedily vanished. 
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The keener is usually paid for her services — ^thc charge varying from a 
(Town to a pound, according to the circumstances of the employer. They — 

" live upon the dead, 

By letting out their persons hy the hour 
To mimic sorrow whou the heart’s not sad.” 


It often happens, however, that the family has some friend or relation, rich in 
the* gift of po(*try ; and who will for love of her kin give the nnbouglit eulogy 
1 o the memory of the deceased. The Irish language, bold, forcible, and com- 
ju clicnsivc, full of the most striking epithets and idiomatic beauties, is peculia^.^y 
adapted for cither praise or satire — ^its blessings are singularly touching and 
expressive, and its curses wonderfully stioiig, hitter, and biting. The* rapidity 
and ease with which both are uttered, and the epigrammatic force of each 
( oiududing stanza of the keen, generally bring tears to the eyes of the most 
indifleient spectator, or produce a state of terrible* excitement. The dramatic 
effect of the scene is very powerful: the darkness of the death-chamber, 
illiiiumed only by candles that glare upon the corpse, the mimner of repetition 
or acknowledgement that runs round when the keener gives out a sentence, 
the deep, yet suppressed sobs of the nearer relatives, and the stormy, uncon- 
trollable cry of the widow or bereaved husband when allusion is made to the 
domestic virtues of the deceased — all heighten the effect of the keen ; hut in 
the open air, winding round some mountain pass, when a priest, or person 
greatly beloved and respected, is carried to the grave, and the keen, sw'cUcd 
by a thousand voices, is borne upon the mountain echoes — it is then absolutely 
niognificent. • 

The following affords an idea of the air to which it is usually chaunted. 



This keen is very ancient, and there 


16 a traoiuon 




• Mr. Dcauford, in i communication to tlio Royal Ii»h Academy, remarki, that “ the modes of lamenta- 
tion, and tho oxproidoni of griof by aouiids, gestures, and coremonies, udinit of an almost inSnito vanoty. So 
fiu as these are common to most people, they have very little to attract attention ; but where they constitute 
a part of national character, they then become objects of no incuiious sixriilation. The Irish,** continues that 
gLiitleman, ** have been always lemarkable for their ftineral lamentatlonB, aud tide peculiarity has been noticed 
by almost every traveller who viiited them ; ” and he adds, “It has been uifirmed of tho Irish, that to ery was 

uioie natural to them than to any other nation ; and at length the Irish c> > liccame piovcrbial.** 
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natural, as it is said to have been first sung by a chorus of invisible spirits in 
the air over the grave of one of the early kings of Ireland. The keener 
having finished a stanza of the keen, sets up the wail (indicated in the music 
by the semibreve at the conclusion) in which all the mourners join. Then a 
momentary silence ensues, when the keener commences again, and so 
on — each stanza ending in the wail. The keen usually consists in an address 
to the corpse, asking him Why did he die? &c., or a description of his person, 
qualifications, riches, &c.,” it is altogether extemporaneous \ and it is sometimes 
astonishing to observe with what facility the keener will put the verses 
together, and shape her poetical images to the case of the person before her*. 
This, of course, can only appear strongly to a person acquainted with the 
language, as any merit which these compositions possess is much obscured 
in a translation. 

The lamentation is not always confined to the keener ; any one present who 
has “ the gift ” of poetry may put in his or her verse : and tliis sometimes 
occurs. Thus the night wears away in alternations of lamentation and silence, 
the arrival of each new friend or relative of the deceased being, as already 
observed, the signal for renewing the keen. But wt have witnessed th(‘ 
arrivals of persons who, instead of going over and sitting down by the corpse 
(which indicated an intention to join in the keen), fell on their knees 
immediately on entering, and offered up a silent prayer for tiic repose of the 
departed soul. The intervals in the keen are not, however, always silent — 
they are often filled uj> by small plays ” on the part of the young, and on the 
part of the aged, or more serious, by talcs of fairic and phantasie ; nor is it 
uncommon to have the conversation varied by an argument on religion, for 
even in the most remote parts so large an assemblage is seldom without a 
few straggling protestants. 

The keener is almost invariably an aged woman ; or if she be com- 
paratively young, the habits of her life make her look old. We remember one, 
whom the artist has pictured from our description ; we can never forget a 
scene in which she played a conspicuous part, A young man had been shot 
by the police as he was resisting a warrant for his arrest. He was of decent 
people,” and had a fine woman, when we entered the apartment, 

was sitting on a low stool by the side of the coiq>se. Her long black uncombed 
locks were hanging about her shoulders ; her eyes were the deep set greys 
peculiar to the country, and which are capable of every expression, from the 

* The facility of producing Thynies in Iiiah oriMi fiom tbii, that vooa/ rhymos arc aufflclontfor poetry- 
Provided the cloving vow(l» be the Miiir, like conoonanti arc uiincceitsar>— contrary to the law* of rhyme in 
utlier tongues. 
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bittci(*st liRticd and the direst icvciigc to the softest and wannest affection 
Jill laigc blue 
tloaJc was con- 
hned at hci 
thioat^ but not 
so closely as to 
roiif ( al the out- 
line ofhci figuie, 
tliin and gaunt, 

Diit (\ceeding- 
Iv lit besom t — 

Wlunshcaiosc, 
js if by snddtn 
ins])ii ition, hist 
boldini* out her 
luiuls ovti the 
body, and then 
to-ismg them 
M ildly above 
lu 1 head, bho 
(oiitmucd her 
th.iuiit in a low 

inonutonoub tone, occasionally breaking into a style earnest and animated , 
ind using erciy vaiicty of attitude to give emphasis to her words^ and 
ciiioice her description of the viitues and good qualities of the deceased. 
“ Snift and sure was his foot,” she said, "on hill and valley. His shadow 
sti uck terror to his foes ; he could look the sun m the face like an eagle ; the 
whiil of his weapon through the air was fast and terrible as the lightning, 
ihcie had been full and plenty in his ftithci’s house, and the traveller never 
it ft it empty ; but the tyrants had taken all except his heart’s blood — and that 
they took at last. The gills of the mountain may cry by the running streams, 
md weep for the flower of the country— 'but he would return no more. Ho 
Vf as the last of his father’s house ; but his people were many both on hill and 
valley ; and they would revenge his death ! ” Then, kneeling, she clenched 
her hands together, and cursed bitter curses against whoever had aimed the 
fatal bullet— curses which illustrate but too forcibly the fervour of Irish hatred. 

May the light fade from your eyes, so that you may never see what you love I 
May the grass grow at your door 1 May you fade into nothing like snow in 
f'Ummcr ! May your own blood rise against y and the sweetest drink ye take 
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be the bitthcrest cup of sorrow ! May ye die without beneiit of priest or clergy !” 
To each of her curses there was a dec^p Amcn^” which the ban caointhe 
paused to hear, and then resumed her maledictions. Akin to this is another 
keen, of which we have been favoured with a translation : — ^A keen, by a poor 
widow on her two sons, executed for treason on the testimony of a perjured 
informer, whose name it appears was Hugh : translated as literally as the 
idiom of the English language will permit. 

** My beloved, my faithful boys, 

When yesterday your case was called, 

Soon started up Hugh, 

Ilow many falBohoods dtd he not swear, 

That would hang men a liuiiiln*d and out. 

Then shook the court to its iouiidaiions, 

The earth shook, and the skies, 

Tlie bolt of heaven fell. 

It blasted the bloom of the trees. 

It stopped the song of the birds. 

Alas ! Aina ! a thousand times, 

Tliat the bolt fell not on Hugh. 

^ Evil befal the grand jury, and the judge ; 

Evil befal Uie twelve who tried you. 

That did not look upon your brows. 

To SCO the bloom of youth there. 

And give arms to each upon his sliouldci's. 

And send you beyond the waters far away ; 

Tor oven then your mother would hope fur you 
O, that she was not your judge or your jury ! 

She would spend da^ twenty and one 
W ithout or food, or drink. 

That sho might save her boys.” 

The following is brief, but contains a volume of Irish history. A female 
member of the Me Carthy More family dying in indigence, was Ccorricd to the 
grave on the shoulders of peasants ; her coffin 8up]>orted by poles. An old 
woman named Maiy lliordan, celebrated in the south for her caoincs, seeing 
her thus borne to her last home, pronounced the following lamentation : 

O my love, my heart’s love. 

Thou kin of princes, 

The yellow-haired Mo Caiibys-- 
Of those who went not into exile, 

Or were not drowned in the waves, 

Tho children whom a oountees bore 
To the Earl of Muskerry, 

Carried on two poor etieks 
Throughout thine own territory.*' 


“ O mo coru tliu as mo MBbri, 
A gaoil iia pninci. 

As na Carhach coolmui, 

A niead'na diag a nun div. 
As nar vaag a thruliv, 

Don clan do rug cuntliis, 
D’iaria Mniscri, 

Ad vrch cr da stumpin, 

Thri do duhiv.” 
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Another coinc of this woman’s has been preserved ; she was known by 
the name of Maura Vaan — White Mary” — this being a distinctiye title of 
her kindred^ perhaps from the colour of their hair. An indigent stranger, an 
itinerant vender of small wares, died at a farmstead. The neighbours attended 
his poor wake ; and among them was this woman. In the course of the night 
some one said, It is a pity to let him lie there like a cow or a horse; get up, 
Mary, and say something over him.” “What can T say?” she answered ; “ I 
know nothing about him.” She was prevailed upon ; and thus began : — 

" Approach me, women 
If you gnevo not for him «ho lies here, 

You have youraelvos lost many friends,** 

In this manner she continued to appeal to their private feelings and sorrows 
—1 eininding one of the loss of a husband, another of a lover, another of a 
tiitliei , and worked upon their feelings to such a degree, that every woman 
])r(*sent was soon m tears, and all of them rose with one accord, and over the 
< oii)sc of the unknown indulged each her own private grief. 

Besides caoines, extempore compositions over the dead, thirrios, or written 
t legies, deserve mention. They are composed almost exclusively by men, as the 
((Wines arc by women. Many of them arc of no mean pretensions as efforts 
of genius. Specimens are to be found in manuscript in the house of every 
peasimt who cultivates the language of his country. They differ from the 
keens in little more than that they are written with more regard to metre. 
The measure, in English called heroic, is the most common, and suits them best. 

We might greatly extend this portion of our enquiries; but, however 
interesting to some, we should do so at the risk of being tedious in the opinion 
of a large portion of our readers. The following, however, we must be per- 
mitted to transcribe ; it is a ti*anslation from the original Irish by Mr. Callanan, 
the poet, whose lines on Gougane Barra we have already quoted. It is said 
to be the composition of “ a fosterer ” of Morty Oge O’Sullivan, the chieftain 
of Berehaven, who was shot in attempting to resist the service of a warrant for 
his arrest under a charge of murdering a gentleman, his near neighbour. His 
body was convoyed to Cork lashed to the stem of a king’s cutter, and towed 
through the ocean. His head was subsequently exposed on the gaol of that 
^'ity. He was, it is said, betrayed by one of his own followers. 

“ The sun on Iven no longer ehiues brightly ; 

Tho voice of her muaic no longer ie eprigfatly ; 

No more to her maidona ilu) light danee ia dear, 

Sinoo tho death of our 0*Sullivatt Bear 
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‘‘ Scully, thou fftlso one ! you basely bctraywl liiiu 
III his strong liour of nood, when thy right hand Mhould aid liiiii ; 
He fed thee, he clod thee, you liad all could delight thee, 

You loft him, you sold him : may Heaven requite thco 1 

<< Scully, may all kinds of evil attend thee ! 

On thy dark road of life, may no kind one befriend thee ! 

May fevers long bum thee, and agues long freeze tlieo ! 

May the strong hand of God in his red anger seize thee ! 

Had he died calmly, I would not deplore him, 

Or if the wild strife of the sea-war closed o*or him ; 

Uut with ropes round his white limbs, through ocoaii to trail him, 
Like a fish alter slaughter, — His therefora I wail him. 

** Long may the curse of his people pursue them : 

Scully, that sold him, and soldier that slew him ! 

0110 glimpse of Heaven’s light, may they sou never ! 

May the hearth-stone of hell bo their best bod for over ! 

111 the hole which the vile hands of soldiers had made thee, 
Uuhououred, unshrouded, and headless they laid tluH: ; 

No sigh to regret thoe, no eye to rain o'er thee : 

No dirge to lament thee, uo friend to deplore thee. 

** Dear head of iny darling ! how gory and |ialo 
These aged eyes see thee, high spiked on their gaol ! 

Thy check in the summer sun ne'er shall grow warm ; 

Nor tliat eye e’er catch light, but the flash of the storm. 

** A curse, blessed ocean, is ou thy green water, 

Fram the ha\oii of Cork to Ivera of slaughter ! 

Since thy billows were dyed with the red wounds of fear. 

Of Muiertach Oge, our O’Sullivan Dear.” 


The wake usually lasts two days ; sometimes it is extended to three, and 
occasionally to four. Where the survivors arc “ poor and proud,” howcvci’, 
the body is consigned to earth within twenty-four hours after death ; for 
it is obvious that the expenditure is too great to allow of its continuance longer 
than is absolutely necessary. When the corpse is about to be taken out, 
the wail becomes most violent ; but as then nature is most predominant, it is 
less musical. Before the coffin is nailed down, each of the relatives and fnends 
kisses the corpse, then the coffin is brought out and placed on chairs before 
the door ; and in some cRtricts, the candles (which from the first were kept 
constantly lighted) are brought out also, and placed on other chairs in the 
same relative position they occupied within, and they are not taken away untfi 
the coffin is settled in the hearse, and the procession beginning to move. 

The funerals are'invariably attended by a numerous concourse ; some from 
aficcdon to the deceased ; others, as a tribute of respect to a neighbour ; aod 
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a lari^c proportion, because time is of small value, and a day unemployed is 
not looked upon in the light of money lost. No invitations are ever issued. 
Among the upper classes, females seldom accompany the mourners to the 
grave ; but among the peasantry the women always assemble largely. 

The procession, unless the churchyard is very near, (which is seldom the 
( ,ise) consists mostly of equestrians — ^thc women being mounted behind the 
men on pillions ; but there arc also a number of cars, of every variety. The 
Wciil lises and dies away, at intervals, like the fitful breeze. On coming to a 
I loss load it is customary, in some places, for the followers to stop and offer 
up a pjayer for the departed soul; and in passing through a town or village, 
lli('y always make a chc iiit round the site of .m ancient cross *. In former times 
tilt scene at a nake was re-cnacted with infinitely less decorum in the church- 
v.iid ; and eountiy funerals were often disgraced by riot and confusion. Itinerant 
\ cndois of w hibkoy always mingled among the ciowd, and found ready markets 
foi their inflammatory merchandize. Party fights were consequently very 
toiiunoii; persons were frequently set to guard the ground where it was 
expected an obnoxious individual was about to be interred; and it often 
htipptmt'd that, after such conflicts, the vanquished party have returned to the 
t^ltl^e, disinterred the body, and left it exposed on the highway f. The horror 
tJCfainst suicide is so gicat in Ireland, that it is by no means rare to find the 
body of a wretched man, who has been guilty of the crime, remaining for weeks 
uithont interment — ^parties having been set to watch every neighbouring 
chuuh>aidto pi event its being deposited in that wliich they consider belongs 
pt(uliaily to them. 

It is u cU kiioivn that if two funerals meet at the same churchyard, a contest 
imnucliatcly takes place to know which will enter first; andhappilyif descrying 
each other at a distance, it is only a contest of speed ; for it is often a contest 
of si long th, terminating in bloodshed and sometimes in death. Tliis arises 
fioin a belief that the last person buried in a churchyard is employed in 
biinging water to his fellow-tciiiUits of the “narrow house,” until he is 
3 ( lie\ cd in turn by the arrival of a new sojourner in the dreary regions of 
iiioitality. 

* 11)UB a cor|>tc, pnning tliiough Fethard, in the county of Tipperary, is alwajrs earned round the pump, 
lUBo the old cross stood them in former Unios ; and there it a certain gate of the Mune town (foi a considci- 
•d)k j)ut of the fortifications romoin), through which a corpse is never carried, though in their direct course, 
hi-cauBc It nos through that goto tliat Cromuoll entered the town. 

+ lu August, 1839, OUT informant taw lying amongst the nettles in the buiial-ground at MucnMi,a 
‘•oflfin, the lid of which bad been removed, end in it there lay exposed to the unhallowed gtae of curiority, a 
“ody in an awful state of deooaipotition, which lud been left thoi-c by itt rt » Uions, beoauso they were not strong 
« Hough to poBscss themselves of some particulai nook m tlio abbey, which was dofonded by the fhends of a body 
e Ktuly 111 posiKWiion , which this party would have rxliumcd, but fnilintr to do so, threa the coffin into the 
‘tilts, and sufliicd it to luniain unbuneU. 
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The lower classes of the Irish have -always held in exceeding abhorrence the 
practice of disinterring the dead for the purpose of assisting science ; and the 
men who, in former times, were employed by surgeons to procure " subjects,” 
always held their lives by very slight tenures*. Indeed, the surgeons them- 
selves were generally objects of suspicion, and not unfrequcntly of dislike. In 
order to prevent the possibility of disinterment, we have known parties watch 
the grave night after night — always in large groups, and, in those days, never 
without an abundant supply of whiskey. To many of the country church- 
yards — (the church having vanished ages ago) — a rude hovel is attached, 
where the parties may sit at night ; and where some man is paid to watch, by 
the friends of the deceased persons. 

The most touching and sad, though interesting funeral, we ever attended, 
was at Mucross, during our recent visit. It was a damp and somewhat gloomy 
morning, and the waiter, who entered fully into our desire, told us, with evident 
pleasure, that wc were in great luck, for two widows’ sons were to be buried 
that day:” — adding, I’m sorry for their trouble, but sure it was before them; 
and as they could not get over it, and as you had the curosity to see it, I’m 
glad they’re to come to-day.” 

• A dwtinguishcd lecturer on anatomy in Cork, Dr. WoodrofTc, wlioac name is familiar to men of scicnri 
in every quarter of the globe, related to ue aomo aterling anecdotea in illuRtration of ttrongtli of this feeling 
among the hnmbler Iriih. He wo® once summoned hastily to visit a famil) of considerable rcspoetability, the 
head of which hod died of apoplexy. He was the only son of his mother — ond she was a widow. Dr. Wowl* 
roffe described the scene with a degree of cloqucnco in which wc should vainly attempt to follow him. The 
** neighbours/* poor os well os rich, had gradually strolled into the room in whicli the corpse lay ; and the 
narrow chamber was crowded. The departed had been loved and respected by all ; and there was everywhere 
signs of earnest sympathy in his fate. The agony of the bereaved hoiisehold was absolutely apimlling. The 
doctor tried several experiments with a view to restore life—or rather to satisfy the eager demands of the sur- 
vivors ; for he well knew that all human efforU were vain. Every minute, the mother murmured, “ Doctor, 
doctor, give me hock my good son I’* At length, he prepared to depart, when the half-frantic woman seized him 
by the arm, exclaiming, in a very angry voice, ** 1 say, you shall give mo back my brave son I*’ The doctor 
placed his hand on her shoulder, and said, in a deep and impressive tone, uhile the whole room was hushed, 

** Woman, apply to Ood--can I raiae the dead 9 ” Instantly, the solemnity of the scene was broken by s 
voice screaming out from a far comer of tiio apartment, “ Raise the dead! raise the dead I that y© can,yo 
thieving villain— didn't yo Uke my poor mother out of her quiet grave, in Douglas churchyard, bore throo 
weeks ago?** On another occasion, the doctor driving in one of the hiiod can from Passage to Cork, observed 
that a pretty young country girl was his fcllow-tnvollcr ; and on returning at night found she was again in his 
company. The circumstance conversation ; and the girl told him she hod been to Kilcfct to see her 

grandmother buried, for the robb^^oetor hod sworn he would have the old woman's body ; and she (the 
grand-daughter) hod sworn to baulk him. Our traders nill easily imagine that a curions and amusing 
ensued ; the unsuspecting girl frankly explaining the mode she liid adopted to keep her oath ; whteb eonsisk>d 
principally in her having interred the body in a remote comer of the old abbey, and covered it with laffe stonsS' 
The dialogue was terminated only by the doctor's saying, Well, if Doctor Woodroffe said he would bsve 
her, you may be sure he will keep his word— for I am Dr. WoodroflTe.** The astonished and terrified girl 
screamed to the driver to stop tlie car ; sprung off— -ran back to Cork— -instantly proceeded to Kilcrss, » 
distance of several miles ; and having explained her case, bod no diflSeuUy in procuring aasistuice to reined® 
her old grandmother from the place she had, in her simplicity, pointed out to the very person from whom *hc 
most desired to conceal it. 
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We walked about a quarter of a mile away, as it were, from the Cloghreen 
entiaiice to Mucross, to arrive at the gate appropriated for the passage of th^ 
dead to their last homes. Long before we could see any portion of the crowd 
\\ e heard the keen swelling on the ear, now loud and tremulous, anon low and 
dying, dying away. Keening has fallen into disuse in this district; but 
the Keiry keen was more like what we imagine the wild wail of the Banshee 
t() be, than the demonstration of human sorrow The body had been placed in 
a plain coffin, what, in England, would be called a shell ; and this was put 
upon a very common hearse, not unlike a iour-post bed, drawn by an active 
but miserable-looking horse. The widowed mothoi, shrouded in hci blue 
ilodk, sat beside the coffin ; and when the keeners cried the loudest, she 
locked hci body to and fro, and clasped her hands, as if to mark the beatings 
of hei strifken heart. Those who followed were e\idcntly the poorer class of 
.utis.ins fiom the town of Killamey, and peasants of the neighbourhood; yet 
the\ ^\i're orderly and well-behaved — no drunken man disturbed the mournful 
c i‘ic iiiony. The humble grave was dug, not by any appointed sexton, but by a 
“ neighbour and before it was half-finished, the other funeral we had been 
told of had filled another comer of the churchyard. This one had no 
hired keeners, yet there was no lack of tears, and sighs, and bitter wailings. 
'1 o us it was a wild and singular scene. While the narrow and shallow graves 
Hcic prepaiing, the mothers were crouching at the head of each cofiin. The 
deej) blue lioods completely concealed each countenance ; and so alike in atti- 
tude' was one to the other, that they could not have been distinguished apart. 
Groups of men and boys were scattered throughout the churchyard. In the 
distance, a young girl was kneeling beside a grave : sometimes she wept, and 
then till cw herself upon the green sward with every demonstration of agony. 
Not heeding the crow’^d, who waited patiently for the lowering of the coffins, 
t\v o aged women were seated, midway between the two frmeral parties, on a 
hioad flat stone, intent upon observing both: like the crones in the Bride of 
Lammermoor, they discoursed of the departed. 

“ And which of the two widdy women do you pity most. Ally 
“ Och and troth, by dis and by dat, I can't tell. Sure I saw Mary O’Sul- 
hvcin’b boy alive and well yesterday momin’, an’ he said— it was mighty quare 
Mother,’ says he to her, an’ he going out at the door — ” 

“ Did he turn back to say it, alana ?” interrupted the first speaker. 

“ He did.” 

** luugh ! luugh ! see that now.. I wonder he hadn’t better sinse than to 
turn back of a Saturday momin’.” 

^ Mother,’ says he, * what a handful you’ll have of white silver to-night, 
‘‘nd 1 in work all the week !’ ” 
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“*God bless you, my darlint, Amin!* she answered, and then he came 
about and kisse.d her. Oh, wasn’t she turned intirely from life when, in less 
than an hour after, he was brought in a corpse, and he her only comfort and 
help I I remember her a fine brave-looking woman, and see what she is now. 
Well, God look down upon us all!” 

“ Yarra ! amen — there’s Betsey Doolan out there, showing her bran new 
shawl at a fiineral ! Well, the consate of some people ! Do you know where 
the up funeral is from ?” 

T’other side of Mangerton, they say — an only son too !” 

Oh Peggy, you aint in airnest, are ye 

Fait, it’s as thrue as gospel. Ally ; or may I never light another pipe 
— two lone women’s only sons : aint it a sorrowful sight ? But her boy was 
going off in a consumption this many a day ; and sure that was some comfort 
to her, to have him left in the sight of her eyes, and left to do what she could 
for him till the last; that wa$ some comfort. Holy Mary ! did ye hear that cry 
from Widdy O’Sullivan ? What ails her ? I — ” 

“ Yah ! they’ve got down on her husband’s coffin, and she can’t abide his 
bones being disturbed, and small blame to her ; he was a dacent man. Yali! 
yah ! hoar to that seroech, it bates the head-keener of them all — the strength 
of the trouble of the widdy’s heart was in it ; poor craythur I the Lord above 
look down and comfort ye.” 

I wonder will any of the quality in Killamey look to her ? It’s a pity my 
Lady Kcnmarc’s not in it ; sure she looks to every poor craythur that wants. 
Oh, thin, sure the power of the blessings she resaves from the poor will carry 
her soul to licaven ! Its a comfortable blanket I had from her last frost. May 
she have all her heart’s delight to the end of her days. ” 

. “ Some people have grate luck,” said the other woman, with a sneer; but 
by dis and by dat, I never made a poor mouth to the quality.” 

And the dickons thank ye for yer perlitencss, and the man that owns yc 
in constant work ; not like a poor craythur such as me, who has no head, God 
help us, these ten years to think for the childhre— only our own two hands to 
gather for them and ourselves the scrapings of the earth 

At last we saw the coffii^llkrcred, but a little way beneath the turf, and the 
humble grave was quickly filled. There was no priest of any description 


* Tn Irclaml, as we have said, they keep their relatives but a short time from the grave, deatb* 

WcoxiiresBcd much pain at this hurrying mortality to decay. **YahI’' said an old Kerry man, *'sure 
Uicy could not affooid to keep it Jongor, even the ncliest of us.” ** How do you mean * afford,’ my g<^ 
fnend ? tltc dead require no enteitoinnient.” ** Avick 1 no — but the living do. Sure no one would lave 
corpse mdoiit company, and company must have welcome, and bow could they afford the enlertalnment foi 
tiioTo than thicc days ut most 1 Sure they novel turn the neighbours out while the eorpse is iu; that's *hc 
iiistoin of thocuiinti} m,v lady, }ou soc.” 
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present, nor do the Catholic priests in gcneial attend the humble funeials. 
This wc think exceedingly improper ; it is distinctly and positively his duty 
a duty he owes to the poor as well as the rich ; and yet the victim of sudden 
death had prayers, many and sincere, offered up over his grave * When the 
coffin vas completely coveicd, and the friendly grave-digger threw down his 
spade, every person in the churchyard knelt down; the men uncovered theii 
luadb, the females clasped their hands; the very children (zowded to the 
spot, «md knelt silently and re^ erently under the canopy of heaven ; there was 
no uoicl spoken — no sentence uttered; the desolate widow even suppressed 
the sobbings of hci broken heart ; and thus the people remained piostrate, 
jicihaps, foi several minutes. When they arose, the funeral howl biok<‘ forth 
.iliesh,inall its poweiful and painful modulations. 

The other funeral was soon over, and the people fiom beyond the moun- 
tain i \ changed greetings with those who dwelt in the town. After a little 
time, their immediate friendb— for the poor aie the friends of the poor—per- 
sM uhd the widows to rise from the earth, and then totteiing limbs weie sup- 
poiUd with the most tender care, while eveiy epithet to soften and cheer 
was used tow^ards them. Much that was said was in the native Irish, and of 
th it w(* understood little ; but it was impossible to mistake the eager looks and 
s> mpathising tears of many Irho were present 

It so happened that the two widows met when leaving the place whoie 

then List e<u:thly blessings were consigned 
to the earth I’m sorry for your trouble, 
inypooi woman,” said the mountain widow 
to the townswoman. 

“ Thank ye, and kindly too ; the Lord’s 
liaud IS heavy on us both;” she replied, 
looking earnestly, and yet with an almost 
meaningless gaze on the widow who ad- 
di ( ssecl her, and who was a much younger 
Woman “ Two only sons !” she added— 
th( y tell me, two only boys, yours and 
mine, and we to be left! but not for 
long Tell me, avoumeen and she laid 
hci hand on her arm, and peered into her 

f«ice — did your boy die hard 

“ God be praised! he did not; he wasted sway widiout any pain or 

• Thw ircMii— " Did he euflef eewJy ^ 
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trouble. Long summer days and winter nights 1 watched and prayed for him 
—my gra boy ! but the Lord took him for the best, if I could only think so,” 
She paused to weep, while the people round her — some in Irish, some in 
English — exclaimed, God comfort her ! ” — the Lord look down on her ! ” — 
Holy Mary pity her Well, she has grate strength intirely.” The 
breath left him,” she added, ” as easy as the down of the wild rush loaves 
its stem.” 

“ Then thank God, always,” said the old woman — “ thank God that he did 
not die hard I the neighbours will tell ye how I lost mine. He was alive yes- 
terday ; ay, he was as foil of strength as the finest deer on Glcn^, and what 
is he now ? Oh ! but death was hard oiThim ; I didn’t know his face when I 
looked in it ! think of that, my poor woman, think of that ; the mother 
that bore him didn’t know his face ! Oh ! it’s a fine thing to have an easy 
death, and time to make our souls. Holy Mary!” and she commenced 
repeating the litany to the Virgin with inconceivable rapidity, while her 
face wore the cadaverous hue of death, and her eyes gleamed like lamps in a 
sepulchre. 

She’s turnin’ light-headed,” said a man in the crowd. Get her home, 
Peggy, the throublc is too strong for her intirely, and no wonder.” 

The Lower Lake is, as we have said, much larger than mther Tore 
Lake or the Upper Lake ; and tourists generally prefer it to cither of its 
sister rivals. It is more cheerful ; and in parts more beautiful, but, as wc 
have intimated, less gracefol than the one, and far less grand than the other. 

There are islands, small and largo, in the Lower Lake, to the number 
of about fivc-and-thirty ; including those of all sizes and proportions, that 
arc not merely bare rocks ; and nearly the whole of them are luxuriantly 
clothed in the richest verdure and foliage. The principal in extent and 
the most distinguished for beauty are, Boss, Innisfallen, and Rabbit Island ; 
but among the lesser “ stars of earth,” there are several that surpass their 
comparatively giant neighbours in natural loveliness and grace ; — such for 
example is Mouse-island, the tiny speck that lies between Ross and Innis- 
fallcn. It will be unnecesi^|[| for us to do more than point attention to 
them on the map ; the two greater islands, however, call for some descriptive 
details. 

The usual place of embarkation for strangers, who design to visit the 
various objects of attraction that must be seen by water, is at a quay on Boss 
Island, immediately under the walls of Ross Castle, to which there is a carriage 
road, crossing a small bridge, from the town of Kill^ey. The guests at, the 



two hotels, Roche’s ” and “ the Victoria,” have their own miniature piers ; 
the former at a little creek under the banks of Mucross. Ross is more 
properly a peninsula than an island, being separated from the main land only 
by a narrow cut through a morass, which it is more than probable was a work 
of art, with a view to strengthen the fortifications of the castle. The island, 
for so it must now be termed, is the largest of the lakes, containing about 
eighty plantation acres. It is richly and luxuriantly cultivated ; a portion of 
it is converted into a graceful and carefiilly kept flower-garden, where seats 
are placed so as to command the more striking and picturesque views ; and 
in every part Nature has been so judiciously trained and guided, that the 
whole scone is one of exceeding beauty. I'he castle is a fine remain ; much 
less injured by time than the majority of its co-mates in Kerry county. It is 
a tall square embattled building, based upon a lime-stone rock, sustained at the 
land side by a plain massive buttress; from tlie north-east and north-west angles, 
project two machicolated defences. It contains a spiral stair-case of cut stone. 
It was erected by one of the earlier chieftains of the Donoghues.* It forms a 
conspicuous feature in the landscape from every part of the Lower Lake ; and 
as the modem additions to the ancient structure are rapidly becoming ruins 

• Of cotine til® sciTsral legends connected with the name of the O’Oouoghue hnvo their source in thiSi 
Ins Castle of Ross. The peasantry will point out the window from which he leaped into the lake when he 
exchanged his sovereignty on earth for that of the waters under it. He was endowed, they say, with the 
gift of transforminl; himself into any shape, and his wfe requested him to exhibit some of his transforma- 
tions before her. He warned her, that if ho did so, and she displayed any symptoms of fear, they would be 
separated forever. She still peisistcd in the spirit of female curiosity, and in perfect confidence that she could 
look on unmoved. On his assuming, however, some very terrible shape, she shrieked with terror. Ho imme- 
diately sprang from the window into the lake below, and remains there an enchanted spirit ; his enchantment 
to continue until, by his brief annual ride, the silver shoes are worn out by the attrition of the surface of the 
water. Lady Chattorton observes that “ the Ule respecting O'Donoghuo’o subaqueous immortality, was first 
printed in a French romance, entitled ‘ Hypolito, Comte do Douglas,’ which is known to have been the 
production of the Corotesse d’ Annoy, who died in 1706,” — And from the curious chain of argument which 
liftdy Ohatterton skilfully foiges, we use the word metaphorically, it would appear that the immortal chieftain 
cun be no other person than the identical O'Donoghtie who surrendered Ross Castle to the Psrliamentary 
flcneral Ludlow. Of the race of the O'Donoghuei, “ the Annals of Innisfallen ” have furnished various 
particulars, which give a pretty clear insight into the character of gono-by times when “ might made right, 
and illustrate the utter insecurity of life and property, that kept the “ petty kings ” always 
stronger dUlkId come and strip them. From the jear 1024 to 1238, of the “ Kings of Locha Lein,** nineteen 
‘>«t of twenty were “ slain some In open fight, some by treachery, and some having been previously driven out 

of their territories. The last item in the dismal account sUnds thus “ Jeoffroy O*l>onoghuo, and Saova, 
daughter of Douchad Cairhieach O’Brien, his wife, as also his brother and bis three sons, burned in his house 
at the garden of the Gieenford, by Flneon M'DonneU Oud, being betrayed by Us own huntsman.” Among 
the « fleroe leaders of battles,” ueverthelesa, there wore a few diotlnguishod as “ gonUo at amis ; and some 
” who never forsook the muse.** The list, however, which gives so dark a pieture of the age, refers to the 
O’Donoghne of the glens, and not to the ancestors of the spirit chieftain. Yet the milder branch has alti^ 
gother withered and vanished ; while of the ” turbulent,” the ** ruthlesi,” the ” proud and stem in battle, 
the representative still exists. 
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also, they will ere long increase rather than lessen its interest— more certainly 
if Lord Kenmare will take some trouble to cover them with ivy. During 
the war, the out-buildings were used as a barrack. The castle is famous in 

Irish history, as being the last 
in Munster to hold out against 
the Parliamentary army; in 
1652, Ludlow, the successor of 
ireton, assisted by Sir Ilard- 
icss Waller, laid siege to it. It 
was defended by Lord Mus- 
kerry, with a sufficiency of 
troops, and an ample supply 
of provisions : yet the castle, 
so well prepared for defence, 
surrendered upon articles, with- 
out striking a vigorous blow ; 
the circumstance is attributable 
to the terror that seized upon the garrison, when they behold war-ships 
floating on the lake, in fulfilment of an an( ient prophecy, which foretold 
that the castle could be taken only when an event occurred — almost as 
improbable as that Birnam forest ” should come “ to Dunsinane.” Although 
it is very unlikely that Ludlow had heard of this tradition, or would have 
heeded it if he had, it is certain that, hanng considered it wisest to attack the 
castle by water, he had constructed boats for the purpose ; “ and,” as he says, 
when we had received our boats, each of which was capable of containing 
one hundred and twenty men, I ordered one of them to be rowed about, in 
order to find out the most convenient place for landing upon the enemy, which 
they perceiving, thought fit, by a timely submission, to prevent the danger 
that threatened them.” General Ludlow does not explain how the boats were 
conveyed into the lakes; and so great must have been the difficulty of 
transporting them from any distant part, covered as this district of Ireland 
then was with bog and forests, that the boat has been generally considered to 
have been nothing more tha^flraft. An accident enabled us to remoye all 
doubts on the subject. 

In the wall of. the ancient church of St. Multose, at Kinsalc, we discovered 
an old tomb, partly concealed by rubbish; and learned that this division 
of the structure had, until very lately, been blocked up by heaps of stone and 
mortar. The inscription on a wooden pannel, almost rotted away, and fixed 
immediately over the grave, was in Latin ; the word " Kerria ” excited our 
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cuiiosity ; and, on clearing the stone, we were amply rewarded for our labour. 
Wc read as follows : — 

Spem rppoiiant alii sanetia et angelis 
Jesus, 

Ea nomen venoraiidutn quod liberavit uos. 

Cum geuitore jacet Thomas eognomine Chudleigh, 

Hpgibus Atiglorum struxit uterque rates, 

Ars genitoris crat pnsstans, heu 1 heu 1 brevis mtas, 

Causavit terris velificasse ratem, 

Velificare ratem terris bone Kerriu novit, 

Rossensis turris capta laboro probat ; 

P(*rgito muaa precor, natum cantore studeto, 

Ingcniosus erat, pneditns arte pari« 
lllo ratem regi cui dai Kiusalia nomen, 

Condidit ast alii laus data mngna fuit, 

Cundidit bane inquam lector tulit alter hoiiores, 

Sic alii sibi non, dulcia vitis liabet. 

Sic alii sibi non, grandia portat equus, 

Sic alii sibi non, cursitat arva canis, 

Sic alii sibi non, navigat ipsa rates.* 


A.S we have observed, from all parts of the lake, and from every one of the 
tidjcuent mountains, the castle of Boss is a most interesting and attractive 
i)oint in the scenery ; and it amply repays the honour it receives by enabling 
the visitor to obtain, 
liom the summit of 
its tower, a com- 
manding view of 
e\ vry important ob- 
ject by which it is 
sunounded. An 
houi passed in walk- 
ing round the 
island will be an 
hour pleasantly and 
piofitably spent ; 
and curiosity may 

hc‘ gratified by inspecting the surface of the famous copper mine, the debris ol 

* ** Some repose their hopes on saints and angels ; 

JUUB, 

Rovcfwl is that venoratod name, which lias saved us. 

Heio, with his fathei, lies Thomas, by surname (*hiidleigh, 

For the kings of the English both huilt sbip^. 

The 
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which is scattered in profusion upon the western shore ; among them are 
several huge portions of a steam-engine — the first, we believe, ever introduced 
into Ireland. Of these mines we have already given some notice. When 
opened by Colonel Hall in 1804, he obtained unequivocal proof that they had 
been worked previously ; but at a period very remote, and when mining, as 
an art, was utterly unknown. Scveial rude stone hammers were discovered; 
of which the accompanying cut will give a sufficiently accurate idea. We 

procured two of them during our recent 
visit to Killamcy, but they are now, of 
course, becoming scarce. A groove had 
evidently been cut, or rather rubbed, 
round it, so as to attach to it a handle by 
a strap perhaps of leather ; and the larger 
end, against which the blows were struck, 
ib obviously worn by use. They are popularly called “ Danes’ Hammers ; ” 
and it is not unlikely that the Danes may have been the miners who left them 
there ; but they certainly received their shape from natuie, for one of those 
we obtained had no mark of the groove. Another circumstance, we remcmbci 
to have heard from Colonel Hall, corroborative of the assertion that the mine 
was worked ages ago ; the miners found the remains of files ^ along the 
vein ; these fires must have been lit in order to consume the limestone in 
which the ore was bedded; so as to form a natural smelting-house in the 
quarry Of course the mine had been loosely worked; and very little of its 
wealth had been removed *. 

The father’s ekill Mras uncemmoDy alas > alas ' At# lift was ihoit , 

He caused a ship to sail on the land. 

That the slup did sail on the laud Kerry well knows, 

The tower of Ross taken with diflSciilty proves. 

Piuoerd Muse, 1 implore , study to sing the pratses of the sun 
He was very ingenious, skilled in the same ait, 

Ho built a slup for the King to which Kinsale gives a name 
He built, but to another great pnuse was given , 

Ho built this, 1 say, rea^r, though anothei bore away the hoiiouis. 

Thus for anothe^not for itself, the vine affords sweet grapes , 

Thus for onetRlpkot foi himself, the horse bears heavy burdeus ; 

Thus for another, not for himstlf, the d(^ courses over the plains , 

Thus for another, not foi herself, the ship herself sails the seas.’* 

*lhe descendants of the ship-builder are still living, and the name of the ship of war, the KlBsale,” 
apjHars in the old Navy Lasts. The dockyards of Kinsale were famous for a very long period. 

* “ To the antiquary the discovery of these early works at Ross is of some value, as imparting a dlstinetiieM 
and certainty to a somewhat, otherwise, nebulous portion of Irish history on which doubts had (imeii,and thus 
v< rifying those much dupiited statements of the early working of mines m Ireland, which lome wwnld have 
treated os figments.*’-^ 
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Boss Island is nearly in the centre of the Lower Lake ; the next in 
impoitoncc is Innisfallen — sweet Innisfallcn ! It receives from all tourists the 
distinction of being the most beautiful, as it is certainly the most interesting, of 
th(* lake islands. Its peculiar beauty is derived from the alternating hill and 
dale Avithin its small ciicle ; the elegance of its miniature creeks and harbouis; 
and the cxtraordinaiy size as well as luxuriance of its evergicens; and it far 
sui passes in interest any one of its graceful neighbours, inasmuch as here, 
— twche centuries 
igo, was founded 
an Abbey, of which 
the luins still exist, 
fioni which dftcr- 
i^aidts i««8ued "the 
Aiinds of Innis- 
Itillcn” — among the 
c iihcst and the 
most authentic of 
tlie ancient Irish 
hist(jiii*5* Onap- 
pioachmg it, we 
Mciii to be draw- 
ing iicai a thick 

foust , foi the foliage is rcmaikably close, and extends htei ally mto the water, 
in.iiiy of the finest trees having their roots under the lake. On landing, howevei , 
'vv c hiid tlut the lofty elm and magnificent ash, mingled with hollies of gigantic 
giowth, and other evergreens of prodigious height and girth, only encircle a 
u:i( (ii-swaid, of so pure and delicious a colour as to demand for Innisfidlen, 

* riio onginal work, wntten, and for MYond eentonei preiervod, m the abbey of InmafUlen, is now in the 
llodlci 111 hbroiy It ii on parchment m modium and contama fiR>-aevea loavea. The earlier poition 

< >nM8tR uf extract! from the Old Tcatament, and a hlitory of tito ancient woild down to the aniYal of St. 
l*UiiLk in licland, in 432 From thla ponod it treata oxcluaively of the aAurt of Inland*— terminating with 
O ni9 jt appeal! to have been the pioduction of two monks , one of whom earned it to the year 1216, 
«nd tlio othei continued it to the yeai 1320. There are several copies of it extant , one of mhich is in the 

Ltion of Hu Once the Duke.of Buckingham, at Stowe , part of this was translated and printed in 1825 by 

iJi O'Conor. The facts aw narrated in the smallest eompM«, and pniont a dry but sad ‘'iuccesaion of onmot, 

and rrbolliona.** Su Jamet Ware loleotod and publlabed aeveral paiMgea, to which ho nferaaa 
autlioiiiies, a single quotation may satisfy tho ounoaity of our readen.— “ Anno 1180 ; this abbey of Imus- 
fdicn being ever isttemed a paradise and a lecun sanctuary, tho treasure and the most wduablo efVbcti of tlm 
'vholc country uron de^iobitul in the hands of the clergy , notwithstanding which, we find the abbey was 
plundtixd m this year by Maolduin, son of Daniel O'DonoghttO. Many «f the clergy won i)ain, and oven in 
tiiiii ceinetory, by tho Maoarthi s. But Qod soon punished this act of idRdety and sacrilege by bringing mauy 
Us auibois to an unUmely end.” 
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beyond every other part of Ireland^ the character of being pre-eminently 
*^the Emerald Isle.” Vistas have been skilfully formed through the trees^ 
presenting on one side a view of the huge mountains^ and on the other of the 
wooded shores of Ross Of the abbey a few broken walls alone remain ; it is 
said to have been built in the seventh century by Saint Finian Lobhar (the Leper), 
the descendant of one of the most renowned of the Munster kings ; and it 
was subsequently appropriated to the use of the regular canons of St. Augustin. 
A far more ancient structure, the small Oratory or Chapel, represented in the 
print, is an object of considerable interest ; its situation is picturesque ; and 
its appearance, 

« Being all with ivy overspread, ' 

is in happy keeping with the ancient character of the island. For upwards 
of a century it has been desecrated to the purposes of " a banqueting house ” 
for visitors, who are seldom content with “ chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancies;” but within the last few months, the good taste of Lord 
Kenmare has caused it to be unroofed and converted into what it had been 
since the ejection of the monks — a ruin. 

Our guide. Sir Richard, having first conducted us up and down the tiny 
hillocks, and tlirough the miniature vales, of this delicious isle — 

A chosen plott of fertile land 
Amongst wido waves sett, like a little nest , 

As if it had by Nature’s cunning hand 
Bene choycely picked out from all the rest, 

And laid forth for onsamplc of the best/' — 

and having listened with evident pride and pleasure to our expressions of 
exceeding delight, proceeded to introduce us to the two island-wonders — “ the 
Needle,” and ** the Bed of Honour Through the former he led, or rather 
pushed, us ; it is a crab-tree with a kind of double trunk, forming an aperture, 
the forcing through which is said to have a powerful influence on the after- 
destiny of " the gendei sex ; ” and to the latter the gallant knight ushered 
us with all due state and ceremony. The Bed of Honour ” is a seat formed 
by the matted branches of a yew-tree ; but the traditions that account for its 
name are confused and conti^ctory ; and to its miraculous effects we cannot 
proffer ourselves as witness^ Sir Richard, however, and Spillane, who also 
accompanied us, took advantage of our disposition to sit awhile and rest,” 
for the day was very fair, and the sun was sinking 

With a pure light and a mellow,” 

to enlighten, and interest, and amuse us, by relating some of the legends of the 
lakes. Although we have no design to detain our readers for so long a period 
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as these capital raconteurs kept us^ under the shadow of the venerable tree^ we 
design to incur the hazard of wearying them by compressing some of the tales 
— ^premising that they may be, and we hope will be, told at greater length and 
with far greater effect, by the two worthies themselves, in the midst of scenery 
unsurpassed by any country of the globe, to many persons who will here peruse 
them shorn of their beams.” 

They told us How St. Patrick never came into Kerry ; but only 

looked into it, holding his hands out to it, and saying 1 bless all beyond 

the Reeks.” How Fin Mac Cool kept his tubs of goold in the lake 

under Mucross, and set his dog Bran to watch them ; this was ages ago, long 
before the flood. An Englishman — a grate diver intirely — came over to try 
wouldn’t he get the goold ; and when he went down, the dog woke from his 
slumbers and seized him ; and I’ll go bail he never tried th’ experimint 

agin. -How, when O’Donoghue leaped out of the windy of Ross Castle, 

his enchanted books flew after him — ^and there they are — O’Donoghue’s 
libiary, to be seen this day; only turned into stone, and like the Killarney 

guide-books — ^rather heavy. How, right under the Crebough there was a 

huge carbuncle, that, of a dark night, lit up the rocks under the lake, and 
bliowed the palaces and towers of the ould ancient city that the waters 
covered.— —How Darby got his garden ” — a group of barren rocks in 
the Lower Lake. He asked ould Lord Kinmare to let him cut wattles out o^ 
the tiecs of Innisfallen. wiU,” says my lord, ^^as many as ye plase 
between an hour before and an hour after midnight.” So Darby took him at 
his word, and went to work. But no sooner did he touch the bark of one of 
the blessed trees, than he was whisked away in a whirlwind, and flung with 
a bkiuful of broken bones upon the bit of bare rock, that we call Darby’s 

gajden, to this day. How a holy hermit fell into sin, and did a hard 

penance for seven long years, just where the trees under Mucross dip into the 
water. lie walked straight into the lake, and stuck his holly-stick into the 
gravel at the bottom, and made a vow never to leave the spot until the kippen 
tlirow out branches and leaves. And for seven years he stood there, without 
bleep or food ; till at last the stick blossomed, and in one night became a grate 
tree, and then the holy Hermit knew he was pardoned ; and ’twas he that did 
the Wonderful cures from that day out, till all the county was running after the 

Hermit of the holly tree.” ^IIow the first O’Donoghue was a tall slip of 

a boy ; and he was sitting in his ould nurse’s cottage, when she set up a 
screech that the O’Sullivans were staling the cattle* So up he gets, pulls an 
ould sword out of the thatch, and kills every mother’s son of the thieving 
hlaguards. When the fight was over, up comes his giUy, and ** didn’t we do 
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that nately ” says ho ; cUid ^ ci o you holping me,” says O’Donoghue ^ I was,” 
says the gilly So\iith that, 0’])onoghue goes out and sticks one of the dead 
men agin the wall, with his eyes staring open, and his speai in his fist ; and 
he calls out the gilly, ^‘kill me that big fellow,” says he; and the gilly 
was fiightcncd, and tried to sculk oft. “ I knew ye were a coward,” says 

O’Donoghuc , and hang(»d him on the next tree. How the Englishman 

inquired of a Keriy peasant, by what means Ireland happened to have so 
many mountains — to which the Kerry boy made answei thus, “Ye sec, Ireland 
being the finest and the best country in the world, in coorsc was the last 
(ountiy that Nature made; and when Ii eland was finished, Natuie had a 
dale o’ stuff* to spare ; so she left it theic — and that makes the mountains*,” 
ITo\v the giant Eel, that hves m a goulden palace m Lough Kittane, 


* One amusing atierdoU of quiz/inn; an Ciighfdimin ^as related to us in th( Gip of Diinloe We mot a 
doTikev, with a coating of hnii ao long as to rtscinblc that of thi llam.i John, oiii (*oik diivcr, turned out 
of lim wi} to look at it , and so ^iigffcstod to oik of oui g iidcs to hnvi cioiiic fun with the “ Coikeen " ** Have 

>011 an> boitet of that kind in ( oik ?” wia tht question “ Is it isscs you iiiauc’ ” ww Ju!in*> question in 
iLtuiii “Oh no' — bcdail wc know they’re pUntj enough iii Cork they needn’t import them aii) how 
But tuio that’s not an ass ** “ Not an am ’ ‘ Yariti innn alivo ' whin did jc set an nss with such a coat 

IS that on its hick^ ” John looked douhtinglv at thi mass of shaggy ban that was standing listlessly in thi 
iniddU of the rotd , ind its loat was so long that oiiU the tips ot its ears wcu visihlt above the shag ** Bedail 
It t* a qiiaie baste huic enough,” sud John at last, ** but now before }c’11 b ivc time to invint an) ficsb lie 
about him ind sun you Kerry bo\ ii aic quick at that — I’ll tell >c th it’s tin same biste tfTo tsylor in Patiirk 
Street got to msko thi lUndy roits fioni, the gentlemen arc so iiiightv fond of wearing now.” This little 
jest rai<!)Cd John imniediitely in the estimation of his eonqiaiiions, and led to i iceital of the following story 
‘ 'Die re weie two \ouT)g giiitlomcn here last summer, mighty dindy chips intirely, and wr couldn’t lUdke out 
what country thc> bi longed to, pui tending they couldn’t unde ist mil us And sure enough we could return the 
I impliraciit foi their wouls war fine drawn, finer than fiax, twenty cuts to the do/cn — they bothered the life 
out of us with quistions, and kept putting down e\ciy thing they saw or heard in their bits of note 
books One of ’em was from Ameiic}, I belccyo , and bis comarade called him “ Willej ” Well, they 
wai just the soil — for we’re used to them, and can see isj enough whether they have a good heart to the 
rountiy or not , they war just the soit to misieprcsent ever} tiling, not out of Imlncss, but hvm being 
stmiigcrs to our wiis , and so we thought we’d give them some fine big lies to eatrv borne , and we met that 
laisto in the Gap, and * tint’s the oii^mal Inah ass, yo’r honors,* said I, ‘the true breed ,’ — well, that went 
down in the book wid a sketch. * That’s the diseendant, and tbi only one living in the countliry, yer honors, of 
the rale one, that O Donoghuo was nding for divarshm the evening the waters broke in upon him, * Are 
you sur^of that,' Mid one. * Its ai thrue, sir,’ I mddc answer, ^ as that it’s the rale animal weU, /Ao/vent 
down, ind then they coshered together, and said ' that was a singular fact , ’ and ao I thought I’d give them 
nnothei to make it plural ’ Theie’s^^uld ancient woman in the Gap, makes beautiful stockings out of its 
bur’ I says, <and if yer bonois wonlRike a pair, just as a eurositj, 1 think 1 could got thorn maybe as o 
favour, and then no one could misdoubt, when you had them to shew ,* — ^well, they took wonderful to the 
stockings, and got some fine, grey, eoorse stockings they war, made out of the wool of the Kerry sheep , 
the ould woman caught the tetnd of the word cute enough, and was up to the thing at once well, they paid her 
foi tliem more than what sho ax’d, and yet her conscience wasn’t altogether tmder about the pneo , and, odi * 
o, yea, just to hoar how they talked to carh oihci in a fumn toungo that sounded mighty like bog Latin^ and 
put the stockings by so carifal.*' “ What a slianie,” wc exclaimed. ” Oh ' it was only a bit of a eptec ! 
—an innocent joke for thvarsbin Yiirro I sure the stringers got many a laugh out of poor Paddy^ »nd It would 
ill betome us nof to feturn the eomphment4 * 
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walked one midsummer night into the Lower Lake, kicking up a bobbery in 
the balls of the O’Donogbuc ; for which impudence thc» Eel is chained for 
ten thousand years to the rock we call O’Donoghue’s prison ; and many’s 
the man that’s heard its moans, and seen the water rise and fall above it, as 

it twirled and twisted, trying to squeeze itself out of its hand-cufis. How 

I’m Mac Cool fought at Ventry Harbour, the battle that continued without 
inteiruption three hundred and sixty-six days. And Dalav Dura, the champion 
of the Monarch of the world, slain six hundred of Fin’s best troops in six days, 
.ill in single combat ; so Fin successively killed Fion M^Cuskeen Loumbunig, 
Fin.iughlaugh Trackluskecn, and the champion Dulav Durn ; and fought so 
long and so lustily, that his limbs would have fallen asunder if they hadn’t 
Ix'en kept together by his armour ; till, in the end, Fin totally destroyed his 
('nemies, and took possession of the field with trumpets sounding, drums 
l)( iiling, and colours flying, having been fighting for it one whole year and a day. 

— How Macgillicuddy of the Reeks was a boy or gilly to the Mac Carthy 

Mt>i , and he went into Connaught to seek his fortune; and he fell in love 
w ith a young lady tind she with him ; and he boasted to her father that ho 
li.id more ricks than the father’s land could grow hay enough to cover with 
li.iy -bands ; so the father sent a messenger into Kerry to know the truth of 
Ins 1 ich(‘s, and whether the young stranger had the grate fortune he spoke about. 
And, to be sure, the daughter gave the messenger a hint ; so he thravellcd to 
Keriy, and saw young Macgillicuddy ’s father ating his dinner on his knees, 
with heaps of rats all about the cabin he lived in ; so he goes back and tells 
the fair maid’s father, that the Macgillicuddy had more live cattle about him 
than he could count, and was ating off a table he wouldn’t part with for half 
f ^onnaught. So, in coorse, the boy got the girl.— How Ossian used to see 
wliite horses riding through his fields. So says he, by Jokers, the next time 
tluy com<s I’ll mount one of ’em, says he. And he did. And they took him 
to the Thiema na oge — ^that’s the land of eternal youth; and a mighty 
pleasant place he found it, wid beautiful ladies, fresh and fair as a May 
morning. Only after awhile, I’ll go home,” says he, “just to ax how my 
bionds are.” “ Och, they’re dead,” says the king; *^dead these fifteen 
hundred years,” says ho. Pooh,” says Ossian ; sure I haven’t been 
hcic more than a year.” “ Well, go and see,” says the king ; “mount one 
o’ my white horses ; but mind if yc got off of his back, ye’ll be ould, shrivelled, 
mul withered,” says he ; and not the fine bould gorsoon ye are now.” So 
Ossian went ; and ho wondered grately to sec such a many ould castles in 
niins— for yo sec, yer honours, ’twas after Cromwell wont through the country 
hkc a blast; bad luck to his seed, breed, and generation; Amin! Well, 
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Ossian meets an ould dargy^ going home to holy Aghadoe^ and he trying to 
lift a sack o’ corn on his back ; and *^hclp,” says he, **for the sake o’ the 
Virgin.” Faiks, I will, honest man,” says Ossian ; “ for the sake of virgin 
or married woman, or widdy,” says he ; for ye see Ossian was a hathen, 
and didn’t know what the holy father meant by “ the Virgin.” So he leaped 
off his horse, and in a moment he was an ould shrivelled withered man, 
oulder looking a dale than the Priest he was going to help wid the sack 
o’ corn. So the blessed monk of Aghadoe knew that the spell of the enchant- 
ment was broke ; and he convarted Ossian ; made a Christian of him on the 
spot — and by the same token, it was to a dale finer and better country than 

the Thierna na oge, that Ossian was carried that same night. How the 

blessed abbot of Innisfallcn walked for two hundred years about the little 
island that wasn’t a mile round. And the way of it was this He was 
praying one morning early, before the sun was up ; and he heard a little bird 
singing so sweetly out of a holly tree, that he rose firom his knees and followed 
it, listening to the music it was making ; and the little bird fiew from bush 
to bush, singing all the while, and the holy father following ; for so sweet 
and happy was the song of the little bird, that he thought he could listen to 
it for ever ; so where it flew he went ; and when it changed its place, he was 
again after it ; the little bird singing all the while and the holy father listening 
with his ears and his heart. At length the Abbot thought it was nearing 
vesper time ; and he blessed the Kttle bird, and left it. When he stepped 
back to his convent, what should he see and hear but strange faces and 
strange voices ; the tongue of the Sassenach in lieu of the wholesome Irish. 
And the Monks asked him what right had he to wear the habit of the holy 
Augustines ? And so he told them his name, that he was their abbot, and 
that he had been since daybreak following the music of the little bird that 
was singing sweetly among the branches of the holly tree. And they madi? 
answer, that two hundred years ago the holy abbot had left the convent, and 
was never heard of afterwards — and that now the heretic and the stranger 
was ould Ireland’s king. So the holy father said, Give me absolution some 
of ye, for my time is com^’ and they gave him absolution : and just as the 
breath was laving him, tU^ heard at the lattice-window the sweetest song 
that ever bird sung ; and they looked out and saw it, with the sun shining 
on its wings that were white as snow ; and while they were watching it, there 
came another bird ; and they sung together for awhile out of the hoUy-tree* 
and then both flew upr into the sky ; and they turned to the holy father— ‘Snd 
he was dead. 

Wc must refer to our guide. Sir Bichard, for a longer catalogue ofLehe 
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Legends ; his store will hardly be exhausted between sunrise and sunset 
of a whole summer day. But his hearers may form their own conclusions as 
to whether the gallant knight “ hath the rare faculty of inventing ” as well as of 
reporting. If^ to some^ his stories are as good as new, to others, probably, 
they will be as good as old ; at all events wc may safely promise that Sir 
Bichaid will talk as long as he finds listeners ; and that to the last he will 
neither exhibit signs of weariness, or tokens that the book of his memory is 
about to close. 

It is needless for us to tarry any longer upon the Lower Lake ; we can do 
no more than apply to every island that graces it ; to every little bay into 
which it runs; to the shores, wooded with rich evergreens, by which it is 
suiiounded; to the streams of the mountain or the valley by which it is 
su])pliod ; to the cataracts that force their way into it, over huge rocks and 
tluough thick forest glades, — ^the epithets “sublime and beautiful,” upon which 
wo have been compelled to ring the changes again and again. 

Wc cannot quit the subject, however, without requiring the leader to 
make with us the ascent to the summit of Mangerton ; or, if he be in rude 
health and strength, and time be not of much value, he may encounter Carran 
— the highest mountain of Ireland — from the top of which he will see, 
still moi e gloriously pictui ed, the magnificent panorama of the lakes at the 
foot , — ^thc Atlantic Ocean in the distance — and, between them both, a tract 
of (ountiy unparalleled for rude grandeur and gentle beauty. 

I'hc village of Cloghrecn is a very short distance from the base of 
Mangel ton. The tourist, however, should diverge somewhat from the direct 
loute, to examine 
the little church 
of Killaghie — ^we 
believe the small- 
est church in the 
kingdom. In its 
construction it is 
very simple; and 
is obviously, with 
the exception of 
Its tower, of re- 
niote antiquity. 

Wild flowers, 
of various hues, 

grow from the walls and adorn its roof of stone. 
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The journey to the summit of Mangerton is not to be thought of lightly, 
although the labour may excite a smile in tliose who have climbed the ** Monarch 
of Mountains.” For a very long period, until within the present century 
indeed, Mangerton had usurped the hoiioui* of ranking as the highest of the Irish 
mountains : so Dr. Smith dcsciibes it, although he admits that the Reeks look 
more lofty.” Since the inquiries of Mr. Nimmo,and the improvements in survey- 
ing, Mangerton has, however, been compelled to resign its throne, and “ hide 
its diminished head*.” Still, to dwellers in the valley, and more especially 
those of the city, its height is sufficient to afford a pretty correct idea of what a 
veritable mountain actually is. We commenced our excursion on a morning 
that gave promise of a fine day ; mounted on the sure-footed ponies whom 
practice had made perfect,” and who arc never known to stumble. Indeed, 
a trip would not unfrequcntly prove fatal to the rider. A road leads from 
Cloghrecn to the base of the mountain. As this portion of his service 
sccmc'd to be that upon which Sir Richard cliicfly prided himself, he 
had assumed an additional degree of importanc e ; and issued orders in 
good set terms ” to his subordinates. A crowd soon gathered about us, 

men, women, girls and boys, 
with vial-bottles of potheen 
cmd cans of goat-milk ; each 
with a greeting — “yer ho- 
nour’s welcome to Man- 
gerton.” About a scoie of 
them were in attendance 
tis we reached a group of 
wretched hovels at the foot 
of the mountain ; and the 
crowd grew like a snow-ball 
as it moved onwards. Take 
a portrait of one of them 
— a fine hale and healthy 
mountain maid ; as buoyant 
as the breeze, and as hardy 
as the heath that blossoms 
on its summit. The sure 
feet of our horses M'cre soon tried ; the little rough-coated animals had to 
make their way over, rocks, bogs, and huge stones, tlirough rushing 

* It IK now ii8C( rtdiiicd that the height of Mangoiton it 2,&r>0 feet , while that of Cuirati Tuel it 3410. 
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brawling streams, and along the brinks of precipices — places where it 
would be very difficult for persons unaccustomed to mountain travelling 
to move along on foot. At length we reached the Devil’s Punch 
Howd,” a small lake in the midst of rocks almost perpendicular. Our rude 
sketch may convey some idea of its sin- 
gidar character. The water is intensely 
cold ; yet in the severest winter it never 
ficezes. The peasants, of course, at- 
tiibute this peculiarity to the influence 
of bis Satanic majesty ; but from its 
position it is never calm, being in a 
state oi* agitation on the mildest summer 
dji}*. As it is chiefly supplic^d by 
&l)niiu;v that pass over the surrounding 
peat-beds, tlie water is of a very dark 
(oloiii, and its depth is said to be un- 
ftilhomable. A foot-path marks the 
to the summit of the mountain. 

Jt is a perfect level of considerable cx- 
l(*nt, and covered wdth a de<*p stratum 
of ])eat moss; into W’hich the foot 
sinks soni<‘ ihehes even in the driest 
wc Jither. 

The view from the mountain-top defies any attempt at description it was 
tli(' most magnificent sight we had over witnessed — and one that greatly 
surpassed even the dreams of our imagination. In the far away distance is 
the broad Atlantic, with the river of Kcnmare, the Bay of Dmgle, and the 
stoi m-bcaten coast of Iveragh, Midway axe the mountains — of all forms and 
altitudes, with their lakes and cataracts, and streams of white foam. At oui* 
fl'ct lie the three Killarney lakes, with Glena, and Tore, and even Tomies, 
looking like protecting walls girdling them roun^ about. The islands in the 
upper and lower lake have, some of them, dwindled into mere specks, while 
the larger seem fitted only for the occupation of fairies. The rapid river Laune 
" inds prettily along the valley ; and the Flesk-bridge, with its dozen arches. 



* It IS said that Charles James F'oa is the only person who ever ventured to swim aeroaa the lake* During 
Ills residenco at Killarney, the Christian name of the barber who attended him waa Nicholae ; end it was a 
friquent boast of the “ UUimua Romanorum,*’ as F«* i* etylod b} the great pocUbiographer of the age, that 
hr was “ shaved by old Nick In the morning ; awam acroaa the Devil’a puacli bowl at noon ; and got ta drunk 
■■ the Devil at night.'* 

^UL. I. 
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resembles a child’s toy Wc were peculidrly fortunate as regards the weather ; 
for against the intense cold that prevails at all seasons on the heights^ we had 
been duly warned and piepaied ; and our guide was loaded with matters we 
might have sadly missed if thc^ had been withheld till our icturn*. We had 

• The “boys*' and puls of Mangorton followed us tbroiigh ibo wliolt of our day's journey — ft very 
fatiguing oneitmiibt hiM bt n to thosi wlio denved little or no onjojment fiom the novelty and beauty of 
the scene Their hope ua tli it tni^bt become fatigued enough to rtqinre eithci the whiskey or the milk, 
or both, of ubieh cich < it le 1 *1 small quantiti 1 he “ jugs’* oie of wood of various forms, and by no 

means ungraceful The four ue Bub|om 
wt copied from “the, diiHscr* of a 
cottage Hoiiiewhat above tlic ordinan 
rIasR but they are the common drink 
mg viHBcls of the Kerry peasantry 
Ihc cro\id of hilf giudis half beggars, b> 
whom ui were attended, we niide con 
tent b\ taking a few drops of their bever- 
igc from tlu can of each , bestowing, in 
1 leturn i rctoiuponse smill enough, but 
I evidently lai^ertlian the} usuall} recuied 
W hen they saw us iii safcti at the foot of 
the mount un they paited from us with i 
joint and cheerful hiitri, and a mingUd 
wish foi good luck ” whoie\er wc 
might go Wc had p^sed some distance 
on our wa} honiewSM, when wc over 
took a young girl, whose ivoeations were 
obviously the \ery opposite of the idlers 
wc hod left She cirntd on her back a 
luge and heivyhim|>ci oi potitocs and 
was walking baitfoot of course and with 
pun We give her a single halfpenny 
‘Tltiven hlcRB ycr honoi * it*8 few gives a 
hilfponny to a poor orphin like tne — though it a little the motlicr th it hore me ni the fithri that nursed me 
oil hiB knees, thought I*d come to be a slave to Mike Sulhvnn’ Sure no sarvint cvci stops with him but lie 
inuiders, — a'most * ind I*d not hi* been wid lam so long, onl} he's on hit kceptn on account of a blow he 
struck a man, who s down over stnee, and the ^pohesh ’ afthei Mike ** — ‘ And has Mike a wife 1** — He 
has, sure — and he’s noi, bad to bei, though he’s such a devil, tiiid bin’s tin sariic on the tongue, though a 
kind heart warms her buaum — Quel blesg her I ** — * Ilowlong an your parents dead 1” Hero the poor girl 
wept a(pun. “ The Lord took mi mother and some more of ub as i/ood aa eight jeats agone , and my fether 
struggled wid the poverty of the world l^til foui yeais come Mutinnnis^tben, then, ho died, he died! and 
left me on tlio stony bed of a cowl d, jo wld woild Ough hone ’ it’b little 1 know the bitter blast of the 
wind, or the chill of the frost, whin iflks in it to warm me with hth tweet tmtle, or kind words 1 Oh, my 
father I my father ! who is in heaven t Jwtth I wat worthy to be with you'” This teas eloquence, the 
child could not have been fourteen — she was small, and hiuly formed — and the teais couised each other down 
her cheeks “What do you get as wages!'* — “One an' siicptnce ’* — * A week?** — ** A yarra, no J— • 
quarter, and two meals a day but, glory lie to God ' I'm growing bigger and stronger, and though 1 enn’t bo 
more willing, 1*11 be more able to work , and sure that’ll be some comfort ** We gave her sixpence Th® 
magnitude ot the gift amazed Her , down she dioppcd on her knees “ O father in heaven, look down an^ 
bless thim who looked to yer poor orphin ' May the holy saints guide ye, and purtcct yo, and make ycr bad 
in heaven She was up in an instant , for the horse was ascending one of the perpendicular sort of kill* 
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scaicely reached the top, when the clouds came suddenly round us — around 
}ibo\ e and below ; we could not see our companions although they were but a 
IW yards from us, and the rough play of the wind prevented us from hearing 
their voices. At length Sir Eichard crept to our side, and, as if infected by 
the solemn expression of our countenances, he abstained for awhile from break- 
ing the reverie in which we indulged. After a time, however, he murmured 
bouie words of alarm lest the clouds should continue and prevent our seeing 
Ihe glorious prospect he had promised us. The dark light, for it is scarcely 
])cUiidoxical to say so, continued about us for many minutes. It was a bright 
w h]U‘ mist in which we were en^ eloped ; and, as we attempted to peer through 
it, V (* could compare it to nothing but lying on the ground and looking 
uiiVtiids when the sky is unbroken by a single cloud. After a time, however, 
tilt ( I oiids gradually drifted off; and the whole of the luagnificcnt panorama 
di^plaved beneatli us. The effect was exciting to a degree; the beau- 
litiil lore-ground, the magnificent midway, and the sublime distance, were all 
taken in by the eye at once. While we gazed, however, the clouds again 
]>assed over the landscape, and all v as once more a blank ; after a few minutes 
i1h > departed, and gave to full view the whole of the grand and beautiful 
siciw ; and in this manner above an hour was occupied, with alternate changes 
ol dcuknc'ss and light. On our way down the mountain, we deviated from 
the iicrustomed track to >isit Cooin-na-goppol — ^^thc Glen of the Horse” ; — 
so called, according to Mr. AVcld, ‘‘from the excellence of its pastures but, 
according to Mr. Windele, “from the circnnistance of one of these poor 
animal-, having been accidentally precipitated over a eraig into a dark lough 
dt its base.” The glen may be likened to a gigantic pit ; surrounded on all 
sid(*s by perpendicular mountain-rocks, in which the eagle builds his nest 
wiilioiit the fear of man, it is inaccessible except from one particular spot, where 
Its su])erabundant waters have forced a passage into a still lower valley. To 
icdch it from the heights above would be almost impossible. Following the 
course of the stream we are conducted through rich pasture ground to the 


''luLh an Etigliith liorao (unleBi bom and brought up to Bteeplo'cbadng) would condomn aa impraeHoabie: 
•»ini tlicn, all BmilcB, as a moment beiore slie had been all Uars, tlie girl exclaimed, “ 1*11 buy myself a now 
lundkctclici when I go to Killamey : 1 won't tell Mike Sullivan, for fear he’d take it from me— but 1*11 buy 
-l>c ItuiidkcUher. Oh, the Lord purtcct ye 1 I wish I know how to pray strong for ys / but the Lord sees 
all, and knows our hearts. That's my way now (pointing over a bog) ; and sure it's bard for an oiphin 
to turn l,ei bock on the friends the Lord sent her on the high-road." And after clasping her hands in blessing, 
mountain-child sprang over a rocky fence, and took a footpath that led round the mountain : she was 
o^companied by a lean dog, that seemed to attend without companioning the lonely girl ; there was no tympatby 
^^tweoii them, she did not call to him, but he followed her rather as a nutter of necessity than choice ; long 
*^^1 wo had ported, wo could trace them as they aiconded, stage by stage, the mountain-side. What a number 
^Ussings con be purchased in Ireland for sixpence' 
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bordetB of a npacious lake — Lough Kittane ; in extent it nearly equals Tore 
Lake, but nature has left it without adornment — surrounded by rude and 
barren hills. On the same side of Mangerton there are many other lakes, 
each of which sends its tiibutc to those of Killarney ” — and a visit to any 
one of which will amply iccompense the traveller. 

It is time that we leave the Killarney Lakes ; for our design is not to 
produce “ a guide-book*.” Our readers need scarcely be told that we have 
rendered very insufficient justice to their exceeding beauty ; or that wo have 
passed over, altogether without notice, numerous objects of great interest and 
value, from which the tourist will not fail to derive amusement, instiuction, 
and enjoyment. It is, indeed, difficult, if it be not actually impossible, to 
convey a notion of their numerous and wonderful attractions. The pen of the 
wiiter and the pencil of the artist will equally fail to pictuie them, for they are 
undergoing perpetual changes that cannot be described ; and it will not be 
easy to lecognise at noon, or at evening, the scenes that may have been closely 
examined, and even copied, m the morning ; so infinitely varied aie the effects 
produced by the peculiar fluctuations of light and shade that occur over the 
whole district — the islands, the shores, the water, and the mountains f. 


• The viwtor luuiit procure his guule-liooki/* if he desire them, before he leaves Cork, foi ho will not 
obtun them in Killarae). These books art, of course, nuiiuruus , but, as n mere ki) To the ldk(B*the old 
work of Mr. ■W'eld continues without d iival It ii now, howevti, very scarce The volumes of “ Legends of 
the Lakes,*' by T. 0 Croker, are capital in then way, hut contiin far more to excite a laugh than to convey 
knowledge Curry's Guide Book is useful as i cheap dinrtorv, and it is exceedingly collect as well as, 
ronsideiing its sire, compreheiiMve The book, however, that no one should be without is that by Mr 
Windelc, entitled IIibtoiicRl and Descnptivc Notices of the Cit\ of Coik and its Vieiuity, Oemgaun Baira, 
Glcnganft, and Killaniiy Publwhcd by Bolster, Cork Ft is full of iiifuiination upon a variety of topics, 
and will prove at onto a most eflieicnt guide and a most agreeable companion. 

t Among the indue enients to >iBit the lakes, theic is one wo eannot omit to notice. For a description of it 
wo must driw upon a ineiid, as we were not otiistlves foitunate enough to witness it , we allude to one of 
Killamc>'B for famed stag hunts — It is not, peiliaps, generally known that its mountains abound with red 
dcor. Tore alone contains many hundreds, and in the summer evenings they may be hoard belling on all sides 
of its lake. The hounds arc now kept by Mr Herbert, a famous pock, well suiUd to the wildness of these 
glens. The place of meeting on this oceasion was Demciinnihy, the beautiful cascade on the Upper Lake. 
The morning was fine, and we procured one of the manj fine boats which aro to be hired at Killarney. They 
were all in icqiiisition , nothing could surpass the beauty of the scone as we threaded along the various winding* 
between Uie Upper and Lower Lake^mats, lustily manned, filled with ladies, whose gay attire and cheerful 
faces caused even the mountains to^V with pleasure, for the merry laugh from each boat as it passed the ftr* 
famed Eagle's Nest was returned ten-fold by its echoes, which kept up a constant reply to the view-halloo of 
the boatmen, the bugle of the helmsman, and the fainter cadenoo of the female voice. At length we reached 
the Upper Lake, and were surpnsed at the number, beauty, and appointments of the vinous boats ,-*LorA 
Headley's with his crew, Mr. O'Cennell's, O'Sullivan's, Ac , &c , the flags beanng their respective mottoeit 
eagerly awaiting the moment of action At length Mr Herbert amved m a splendid cutter, manned by •on)* 
old college friends, himself pulling stroke^his blue banner beanng the title of hii bark, the * OoUoen Dba* 
(the beautiful maid). The hounds were now laid on, and soon made the echoes nng with their mualo* 
pulled alongshore paiallel with their cry , at length wo turned into a bay at the bottom of the lake, and then 
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On reviewing what we have written concerning the Lakes — although 
conscious that we have failed in giving the reader even a limited idea of 
their grandeur and beauty — ^we trust we have succeeded in detailing their 
advantages so for as to induce many persons to visit them who have, 
hitherto, been accustomed to pay their annual visits to the Continent. Those 
who require relaxation from labour, or may be advised to seek health under 
the influence of a mild climate, or search for sources of novel and rational 
amuc^oment, or draw from change of scene a stimulus to wholesome excite- 
ment, or covet acquaintance with the charms of Nature, or wish to study a 
peo]de full of original character — cannot, we feel assured, project an excursion 
to any part of Europe that will aflTord so ample a recompense. 

Ireland will, unquestionably, supply every means of cnjo3rmcnt that may 
be obtained in any of the continental kingdoms, and witliout calling for the 
sacrifices of money and comfort that will be inevitably exacted by the leeches 
of ( irennany , France, and Italy. Irish civility and hospitality to strangers have 
))c<'n proverbial for ages — existing even to a fault ; strangers wdll find, wherever 
iho) go, a ready zeal and anxiety, among all classes, to produce a favourable 
inqiression on behalf of the country ; and in lieu of roguish couriers, insolent 
douaiiicrs, dirty inns, and people courteous only that they may rob with 
greater certainty and impunity, they will encounter a people natui-ally kind 
and intelligent, in whom it is impossible not to feel interested; and even 
where discomfort is to be endured, it will be deprived of its character of 
.innoyance by the certainty that every effort has been, or will be, exerted to 
K'move it. We shall indeed rejoice, if our statements be the means of 
inducing English travellers to direct their course westward — ^knowing well 
that, for every new visitor, Ireland will obtain a new friend*. 


I'ly to the advice of our boatmen. Wo had scarcely reached the spot when the helmsman ndsed his hand in 
wlrnro, ond pointed towards the glens ; wo saw a majestic stag bounding towards us. Within a few yards of 
uui boat lie dashed into the lake, and was qujokly followed by the hounds, tracking him with fatal accuracy. 
They Roon reached the opposite shore, and climbed the mountain side; at length the bugle sounded, and a 
mndred voices proclaimed that the monarch of Toro had fallen. The novelty of the soene, the excitement of 
the peasantry, the beauty of the rowing->all contributed to render interesting this novel pastime. 

• Of the hundreds of books of “ Travels in Ireland,’* there is scarcely one that does not hear testimony 
to its abundant sources of Interest and enjoyment ; end of late the only ground of complaint — ^habits of 
intompeTancc, — which frequently produced discord and danger, bos been entirely femoved. To the security 
^>th which persons may journey we have already made reference— in no country is a stnnger so completely 
■ocured from injury and insult ; and nowhere is the property of a traveller in greater safety. We might fiU 
a dozen pngM ^tli extracts from the works of tiwvellers, which recommend, in stronger terms than those wo 
have used, a viut to Ireland as a means of obtaining plcMure sad information. We shell content ourselves with 
ono, selecUng a passage from the interesting and valuable volumes of Lady Chatterton; who is not only an 
English lady, but one who has travelled through every state of Europe : to her experienoe we are indebted 
for this evidence in support of our opinion After having travelled so muoh over the dusty and beaten 
‘iHck infested by the usual summer tourists abroad, 1 find infinite pleasure in explonng the grass-grown and 
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Not only will opinions that have hitherto operated prejudicially towards 
Ireland be removed by personal intimacy with its people — effects infinitely 
more important will arise out of it : th(' greater tlic intercourse between the 
two countries, the moie will the Irisli be convinced how utterly unfounded 
arc assertions that describe the English as regarding them with unrelenting 
hate and bigoted detestation — assertions that tend to produce incalculable 
evil, by persuading Ireland, on the one hand, that the spirit from which 
proceeded centimes of oppression and misrule is the spirit that now prevails 
over and influtmees not only the British government, but the English people ; 
and, on the other hand, create suspicion and dislike on the part of the English 
towards the Irish, by assuring England that it has a dangerous enemy in 
its neighbour and natural ally. It is equally untrue and unwise to say 
that the English hate the Irish : the reverse has been proved whenever 
proof was called for. In old times, indeed, there may have been hatred ; 
but it w^as, at least, mutual : to revive the memory of, and dilate upon, 
ancient animosities, can have no other icsult than to nmew and strengthen 
them. 

The touiist in Kerry will be most agreeably disappointed if he imagine 
that his sources of information and pleasure, in visiting it, are limited to 
the far-famed lakes. Kerry abounds in natural wonders ; and the bcau^ and 
grandeur of the scenes to which we have more especially referred, may 
certainly be equalled, if not surpassed, in other, although less celebrated, 
districts of the county ; above all, by the wild sublimity of its sea-coast. It 
will be in our powci to do little more than direct the attention of the reader 
to the map, in ordtr to convey an idea of the numerous bays and harbours by 
which it is indented from the Shannon to Bantry Bay. Our description 
*of their advantages and attiactions can be little more than a mere list of 
names of places, upon which Natuie has abundantly lavished her rarest gifts. 

interesting nooks of deserttd Inland ; in aniving at inns wLeie they do not know by rote the whole list of 
one’s wants ; i^hcie Uit landlady’s fate expitsses a lefreshing mixture of burpnst, awe, and pleasure, in which 
cannot be detected that < old, conf dent, sum>totaUof-a-bill sort of look, which is visible on the blaz^’d counte- 
nances of foicign innkccpeFB. ill-health makes me often ptivit-b and impatient at the sight of a bod bed 
when travelling, and the pool chainhgtaaid has mmh trouble to content mo m the arrangement of it, which 
I generally supciintend myself. In nm midst of my frotfulness I have often been amused with the impatient 
and contemptuous toss of the head with nhich the French fille-de-ch«mhre unwillingly assists my innovations 
on the established lylesof bid making-^so unreasonable in her eyes. 1 have smiled at the muttered ** Che 
scccatura, che donna lapiizio^a of a doik-eyed Italian ; and have observed the imperturbable air and plod- 
ding obedience of Oerman mhdehens ; and the half-provoked, half-dull stare of the Rnglish chambermaid* 
But ’tis only in Ireland that niy peculiarities have met with compassionate sympathy from the eager and 
kindly sensitive, ragged maid-of-alUuork, of a little unficquentedinn. This is the more strange, as the girl 
has, perhaps, never slept on anything better than a * lock of straw * herself, and therefore the moat uncom- 
fortable bed would appear in her eyes luxunoua in the extreme.” 
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The town of Killarney may be dismissed in a sentence ; the tourist will be 
satisfied with a drive through it ; a short time ago^ he was eompelled to make 
it his head-quarters, but the inns established on the borders of the lake have 
ruined those of the streets, although there still exist many neat and convenient 
lodging-houses for the accommodation of visitors who object either to the 
cost or bustle of an hotel. In the year 1830, the number of houses exceeded 
1000 ; and the population was about 8000 ; both, however, have since largely 
increased. It has little or no trade ; and the only approach to manufactures, 
»ue the toys made of Arbutus wood, which are purchased by strangers as 
soinciiiisof the place: the best are made by a widow and her daughters, 
M ho liave a shop in the High-street, immediately opposite the Kenmare Arms. 

Before we direct the attention of the reader to the sea-const of Kerry, we 
sliall require him to visit anotlicr of the inland lakes, although from its 
]no\iiuity to the sea it appertains almost as much to the ocean as the land — 
having, to a considerable extent, the advantages and attractions* of both, 
'riif \ icinity of Lough Carali has long been a terra incognita — ^partly owing to 
the fact that its beauties were unknown to, and consequently undescribed by, 
louiists — ^having been penetrated only by the sportsman, for whom it had, and 
has, temptations irresistible — and partly in consequence of the bad roads that led 
to it, and the ill accommodation provided for strangers when there. These 
obstructions to its fame are now in a great degree removed. There is a small 
.iiid well-conducted inn, kept by an Englishman, at Glenbay, on the coast of 
f\istl(*majne — on the high road to Iveragh and Cahircevecn — a tolerable centre 
for tlic sportsman and the tourist ; and it is more than likely that the Magilli- 
cuddy to whom the property belongs, will within a very short period build 
“ a house of entertainment” immediately adjoining the lake. 

('arali Lake lies about fifteen miles west of Killarney, and is approached 
h> th(‘ high road to Killarglin, a miserable village, about four miles from the 
lake, where is also a small inn, Tlic approach on this side, with the exception 
of the view of the Reeks, is unintciesting. It may be reached also by a new 
I’oad, branching off from the former about ten miles from Killarney, and 
l'‘ading through a ravine in the Reeks called Glouncetane, by the very beau- 
tiful lake of Coos, and through the valley of Glencat to the upper end 
of the lake. This road is on the eve of completion, and well deserves to bo 
^‘xplored, as there are few parte of Ireland which ’exceed the valley of Glencar 
in wild and solitary beauty. The lake of Carah, taking its origin in this valley, 
*‘nns in a northerly direction to the sea, to which it is connected by the Carah 
river, about five miles in length, celebrated for its winter salmon-fishing, 
'^hc length of the lake is about seven miles, and its breadth varies from two 
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to four. It is divided into upper and lower. The lower, which is widest and 
least picturesque, is however a very fine sheet of water, and contains many 
objects of interest. From this point is obtained one of the best views of the 
Beeks. The mountains on the eastern side terminate in that of Gortnagloron; 
it is almost perpendicular and luxuriantly wooded. One of the chain contains 
a singular cave — the retreat of a band of Bapparees in the olden time. The 
upper lake may be classed among the grandest and most beautiful of the lakes 
of Kerry, being little, if at all, inferior to its more celebrated namesake of 
Killamey. The mountains here open, surrounding Glencar like an immense 
amphitheatre, at the distance of five or six miles, rising one above the other 
in endless varieties, with the Reeks — and Carran-Tuel towering high above 
the rest. The lake terminates in a long river or bay, navigable for about two 
miles, running up into the glen between scenery of surpassing beauty*. 

Postponing, for a while, our descriptive details of the wildest, but perhaps 
most picturesque of the Irish counties, we shall take some note of the games 
in favour with the peasants of the county, and then introduce the reader to n 
scene and a character peculiar to Kerry — ^thc “ Hedge School,” and the 
“ Poor Scholar.” 

In some parts they have a singular and primitive mode of playing 
at backgammon in the fields. The turf is cut out, so as^to make a 
board ” of large size ; flat stones are used for the men ; and to perform 
the business of dice, a person sits with his back to the players, and calls out 
whatever cast he pleases ; upon this principle the play is conducted. 
But the great game in Kerry, and indeed throughout the South, is the 
game of “ Hmiey” — a game rather rare, although not unknown, in England f. 


* Th» nver ccAseit to be navigable at a place railed Blackatoiica, where the nvei from Uie mountains 
rushes into it, through large maases of black lock, from whence its name. At this spot, one of tlio prettiest 
on the lake, Pett) , the ancestor of the Lansdowiie family, established, about the end of the seventeenth 
century, a little colony of Englishmen, who selected the site for ii foundry for smelting iron, both for the 
eonvenience of watei carriage, and the uiighbourhood of the large forests that then covered the country. Of 
this little settlement there still exist very interesting remains, their furnace is almost perfect, surrounded 
with loige heaps of clinkers, the residue of the non stove, and the ruined gables of their habitations, amongst 
which can be discovered that of their eleigyman and their chapel. A very peculiar intoKsi attaches to those 
remains of by*gone industry. The desy|mtion of the Insh woods must have been a very profitable speculation, 
which could have induced them to eflBnter the man) difiRculties of their situation, where they were oblige<l 
to form their bttle gardens on the bare rocks with eartli brought a distance of many miles, and where their 
only communication for provisions and the export of their iron wm by the lake. Laige mosses of iron have 
been found in turning up the giound ; and the hops they planted for their ale aie now growing wild In the 
woods. They remained lome years in the county ; until, Indeed, they had consumed nearly all the Umbor. 

t lu ** Hone’s Every-Day Book,” hurling is desenbed os a game ** peculiar to Cornwall.'* According 
to tlie oirount there given, it differa materially from the Irish game. It is played with a wooden baU about 
three inches in diameter, covered with a plate of iilver, which is sometimes gilt, and hoa commonly a 
* Fair play ia good play.’ The success depended on cotching the ball dexterously wlwn thrown upi, or dealt. 
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It is a fine^ manly exercise^ with sufficient of danger to produce excitement ; 
and is, indeed, par excellence, the game of the peasantry of Ireland. To be 
an expert hurlcr, a man must possess athletic powers of no ordinary character ; 
he must have a quick eye, a ready hand, and a strong arm ; he must be a 
good runner, a skilful wrestler, and withal patient as well as resolute In 
some lespccts, it resembles cricket ; but the rules, and the form of the bats, 
aie altogether different ; the bat of the cricketer being straight and that of the 
hurler crooked, as shown in the accompanying print. 

The forms of the 
game arc these: — ^the 
plajcis, sometimes to 
the number of fifty oi 
sixt} , being chosen for 
each hide, they are 
airangc d (usually bare- 
in two opposing 
1 anhs, with their hur- 
hes crossed, to await 
th( tossing up of the 
the wickets or 
goals being previously 
fixed at tile extremities 
oi the hui ling-green, 
whic h, from the nature 
ol the play, is lequired 
^0 be ,i levcd extensive plain. Then, diere are two pi(dc.cd men cdiosen to keep 
^he goal on each side, over whom the opposing party places equally tried 
luc 11 os a counterpoise ; the duty of these goal-keepers being to arrest the ball 
m case of its near approach to that station, and return it back towards that of 
the opposite party, while those placed over them exert all their energies to drive 
It through the wicket. All preliminaries being adjusted, the leaders take their 
ifiiiccs m the centre. A person is chosen to throw up the ball, which is done 
stiaight as possible, when the whole party, withdrawing their hurleys, stand 
With them elevated, to receive and strike it in its descent ; now comes the 
ciahhof mimic war, hurleys rattle against hurleys— the ball is struck and 
Jt-stiuck, often for several minutes, without advancing much nearer to 

ind pairjing it off ezpoditiousl} , In spite of eU oppoiition from the odWw pwty ; or, if thot bo iupoMiblo, 
»bioving It into tbo hondi of a partner who, in hit turn, oxorto hit offorU ^ ^ hit own goal, wbieh 

’’’ ‘hroo or four milot distant'* 
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cither goal ; and when some one is lucky enough to get a clear puck ” at it, 
it is sent flying over the field. It is now followed by the entire party at their 
utmost speed ; the men grapple, wrestle, and toss each other with amazing 
agility, neither victor nor vanquished waiting to take breath, but following the 
course of the rolling and flying prize ; the best runners watch each other, and 
keep almost shoulder to shoulder through the play, and the best wresders keep 
as close on them as possible, to arrest or impede their progress. The ball 
must not be taken from the ground by the hand ; and the tact and skill shown 
in taking it on the point of the hurley, and running with it half the length of 
the field, and when too closely pressed, striking it towards the goal, is a 
matter of astonishment to those who are but slightly acquainted with the 
play. At the goal, is the chief brunt of the batde. The goal-keepers 
receive the prize, and are opposed by those set over them ; the struggle is 
tremendous,— every power of strength and skill is exerted ; while the parties 
from opposite sides of the field run at full speed to support their men 
engaged in the conflict ; then the tossing and straining is at its height ; the 
men often lying in dozens side by side on the grass, while the ball is returned 
by some strong arm again, flying above their heads, towards the other goal. 
Thus, for hours has the contention been carried on, and frequently the dark- 
ness of night arrests the ga,me without giving victory to either side. It 
is often attended with dangerous, and sometimes with fatal, results 

Kerry, as we have intimated, possesses, pre-eminently, one distinction 
for which it has long been famous — ^the ardour with which its natives acquire 
and communicate knowledge. It is by no means rare to find among the 
humblest of the peasantry, who have no prospect but that of existing by daily 
labour, men who can converse fluently in Latin, and have a good knowledge 
of Greek. A century ago, Smith wrote that classical reading extends 
itself, even to a fault, among the lower and poorer kind in this country ; many 

* Matches arc mode, somctinics, between different tnwn>lunds or parishes, sometimes by barony against 

barony, and not unfrequently county against county; when the ** crock men fiom the most distant parts are 
selected, and the inteicst excited is proporlionably great. About half a century ago, there was a great match 
played in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, lictween the Munster men and the men of Leinster. It was got up bj 
the then Lord Lieutenant and oth|^portiDg noblemen, and was attended by all the nobility and gentry 
belonging to the Vice-Rc*gal Courtnmd the beauty and fashion of the Irish capital and its vicinity. The 
victory was contended for, a long time, with varied success; and at last it was decided in favour of the Munster 
men, by one of tha^ party running with the ball on the point of his hurley, and striking it through the open 
windows of the Vice-Regal carriage, and by that mancruvre baffling the vigilance of the Leinster gnals-men, and 
driving it in triumph through the goal. This man is still living ; his name is Mat. Mealy, and he his been 
many years a resident in London. Between twenty-five and thirty years ago, there were several good matches 
played on Konnington Common, between the men of St. Giles's and those of the eastern parts of the metropoli* 1 
the affair being got up by the then notorious Lord Barrymore, and other noblemen who led the sporting 
circles of the time. 
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of whom^ to the taJdng them ofF more useful works, have greater knowledge 
in this way than some of the better sort in other places ; ” and he adds, that 
" in his survey he had met with some good Latin scholars who did not under- 
stand the English tongue.” A more general spread of information, and 
increased facilities for acquiring it, have deprived Kerry of the honour 
of being exclusively the seat of peasant-learning in Ireland ; but its inha- 
bitants are still remarkable for the study of the dead languages, acquaintance 
■w ith which has been formed by the greater proportion of them literally under 
.1 hedge. 

The genuine Hedge Sehools ” of Kerry arc rapidly disappearing ; and, 
ncce«5sarily with them the old picturesque schoolmasters — ^in some respects a 
meritorious, in others a pernicious, class : for wherever there was disaffection, 
the A illage schoolmaster was cither the originator or the sustainer of it ; 
w as £»encrally the secretary of illegal associations, the writer of threatening 
iiotic(‘b, and too frequently the planner and leader in terrible outrages. The 
national sjstem of education has destroyed their power, by substituting in their 
])la(es men who are, at all events, responsible to employers interested in their 
f^ood chfiracters and good conduct. The ancient Homines, however, had their 
ni(‘nt; tlie^ kept the shrivelled seed of knowledge from utterly perishing, 
vhen Ic'aining, instead of being considered 

** better thui house and land,*’ 

was looked upon, as an acquirement for the humbler classes, in the light of a 
1 azor in the hands of a baboon — a thing that was dangerous, and might be 
laldl, but which could do no possible good cither to the possessor or to society. 
The Iiish schoolmaster is now paid by the State, and not by "sods of turf,” 
" a kidi of praties,” "a dozen of eggs,’^ or at Christmas and Easter a roll 
flesh butter ; ” for, very commonly, there was no other way of liquidating 
his quarterly accounts ; yet this mode of payment was adopted eagerly on the 
one bide, and received thankfully on the other, in order that “ the gorsoon 
liught have his bit of learning, to keep him up in the world.” The English 
the lower classes covet knowledge, but only as a source of wealth ; an 
liibhman longs for it as a means of acquiring moral power and dignity. "Rise 
'ip ycr head, here’s the master ; he’s a fine man with grate lamin ; ” Whisht ! 
don’t be putting in your word, sure he that’s spaking has fine larning ; ” 

“ Sure, he had the world at his foot from the strength of the larning; ” " A 
ate man entirely, with a power of laming ; ” ** No good could ever come of 
him, for he never took to his laming ; ” " What could you expect from 
him ? since he was the size of a midge he never looked in a book ; ’’—such 
‘Wc the phrases continually in the mouths of the Irish peasantry: utter 
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wortlileBSiieBB is invariably supposed to accompany a distaste for information ; 
while he who has obtained even a limited portion of instruction is always 
considered superior to his fellows who are without it^ and precedence on all 
occasions is readily accorded to him. Those who would teach the Irish have^ 
therefore, a fine and rich soil upon which to work.* 

The Hedge Schools ” aie, as we have intimated, almost gone from the 
country. During our recent visit, we saw but two or three of them ; some 
twenty years ago we should have encounteied one, at least, in every parish. 
They received thtir peculiar designation fiom the fact that in fine weather 
the school-ioom was always removed out of doors ; the Domine sate usually 
beside his threshold ; and the young urchins, his pupils, were scattered in all 
diiections about the landscape, poring over the “ Gough,” or Voster,” (the 
standaid arithmeticians of Ii eland, long ago,) scrawling figures on the fragments 
of a slate, courtmg acquaintance with the favoured lustorian, Cornalius Napos, 
or occupied upon the more abstruse mysteries of the mathematics ; the more 
laborious and perscvciing of the learners generally taking their places, ** book 
in hand,” upon, or at the base of, the turf-rick, that w as alivays within the 
master’s ken. In addition to the pupils who paid to the teacher as much as 
they could, and in the coin most at their command, there were generally in 
such establishments some who paid nothing, and were not expected to pay 
anything — ** poor •scholars,” as they w ere termed, w lio received education 
‘^graatis;” and who weic not unfrequently intended, or rather intended 
themseh es, foi the priesthood They were, in most instances, unprotected 

* lli( piHxion for knoMkdgc ircpivtd iiot inan^ >e*ii8 ago a tingnUi and linking illustration The 
people arlio inhakitid a rudt district of tlic Comuicia mountains felt tlie necessity of a teacber for their 
cliUdrrn. 1 bo) mlic a b ill savage nut who had ** squatttd’ among tbi rocks and bogs, parts of which they 
bad icclamiid so as to aHoid tluin something luiond the means of existence. They could, however, offer 
vtiy little indue rmt lit to u srhoolmante i to settlo among tbim, r^erj temptation was tned without effect , 
at length tliey icsolvid upon a diiing expedient to itmove the evil of whnh the} complained They took 
forcible possession of a Domine, end conve}ed him by night from a distance of scicnil miles to the vicinity of 
then rude niountain-huts lie was ficcly and bountifully given e\cr} thing to make him comfortable, * 
cabin was built foi him , his ** garden " was dug and planted , a slip ol a pig *' woa added to hfs household 
goods , and he was told that he had only to oidcr to have aught that the * neighhouis*’ could procure hno* 
But be was closely watchc d, and given dearly to understand that until he h id educated one of his new pupil*! 

lad fitted him to supply his ]ilace, JiAas not permitted to wander a mile from his domicile. This impnion 
nient actually continued for five ywN; and it will, ptrliapa, surpiise no one to learn that when tko 
obtained permission to visit Ins old fnends, and coinmuujeate to them the fact of his being still lu existencet 
he positively refus^ to stir , and died among the people to whom he bod become attached, and whose childrei) * 
rliildnn hr lived to educate. We believe such oeciintnccs aie not uncommon, circumstances brought this 
one iindei our especial notice The feeling is by no means confined to the peosantiy ; there ii a niania 
giMng youths a classical education, wliuh in the middle class is decided]} inimical to the commercial interests 
of the coimti}. A young man may have a liberal and polished education without entering a Uniyerstiy* 
doing so frequently unfits him for the ordinary louline of business he is but too apt to Imbibe a taste 
(liKplai,ai variance with thesobei and honest duties of middle life. 
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orphans ; but they had no occasion to beg^ for the farm-house as well as tlie 
( ottage was open for their reception^ and the poor scholar ” was sure of a 
“ God save you kindly,” and “ Kindly welcome,” wherever he appeared. In 
tins way, with scant clothing, a strap of books over his shoulder, his ink-hom 
suspended from his button-hole, and two or three ill-cut inky pens stuck in 
tlie twist or twine that encircled his hat, the aspirant for knowledge set forth 
1)11 liis mission, sometimes aided by a subscription commenced and forwarded 
b\ his parish-priest, who found miany of his congregation willing to bestow 
tliiui halfpence and pence, together with their cordial blessings, on the boy that 
held his mind turned for good.” Now and then a good-for-nothing ” would 
take upon himself the habit and name of a ‘^poor scliolai*,” and impose upon 
the good-natmed inhabitants of a district \ but in a little time he was sure to be 
disc (‘1 (‘(I, and was never again trusted. Such fellows used to be seen lounging 
about tlie cornois of the streets in country-towns, pretemding they war goin* 
to Keiiy foi lamiii, God help ’em, when they got a thrifle to pay their 
t vpiiu t*s,” They were invariably great thieves, and fetchers and carriers of 
stiiie and sedition, and generally terminated their career as professed beggars. 
^ 11} different from such, was a lad we knew in our youth, and whose simple 
hist 01 y w^e delay our readers to hear; it w ill illustrate the “scholastic system” 
MO ,no desciibing, and at the same time exhibit the self-sacrificing generosity 
of the lush peasant. 

It was towards the middle of September, or, as they, in Ireland, usually 
st\le the peiiod, “the latter end of har^xst,” several years ago, that we were 
*'1 dulously gathering a nosegay of blue corn-flowers and scarlet poppies, in 
tli(' field of a dear relative, whose labourers were busily employed in reaping. 
A gi oup of Iiish harvesters are generally noisy, full of jest, and song and 
Idughlei ; but we observed that although not more diligent than usual, these 
w(ie unusually silent — yet the day was fine, the food abundant, and no 
“ sickness ” afilicted the neighbourhood. Our ramble was accompanied by a 
hnc" Newfoundland dog — Neptune, a fellow worthy of his name. After 
w.iiking along at our accustomed pace, (for he disdained idle gambols,) Nep 
came to a dead stand. There was a remarkable old tree in the hedge, so old 
that it was hollow almost to the top, where a few green boughs and leaves 
sprouted forth, as remembrancers of past days ; the open part of the trunk 
on the other side, so that a stranger standing where we stood could have 
no idea how much it was decayed; — ^at this old tree Nep made a point, as 
if setting a bird ; he would neither advance nor retreat, but stood with fijced 
oyes and erect cars in a watchful position. It occurred to us that the reapers 
h«ul whiskey or some smuggled goods concealed there, and we resolved to 
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fathom the mystery; in accordance with this resolution, we commenced 
first a descent into what is called the ^ gripe ’ of the ditch, and then seizing 
upon the bough of a sturdy little hawthorn, were about ascending, when two 
rosy-cheeked harvest-girls interposed — 

Ah, thin, don’t, iv you plase — (bad luck to you, Nep, for a tale-tcllin 
ould baste of a dog ! — couldn’t ye let the young lady have her walk ?) — don’t, 
iv you plase, Miss, machree, go up there. Faix, it’s the truth we’re tellin’ ye, 
’tisn’t safe. Oh, ye may laugh, but by all the blessed books that ever war shut 
or opened, it’s true ; ’tis not safe, and maybe its yer death ye’d get if ye go.” 

This, of course, only whetted our curiosity. The men have concealed 
whiskey there.” 

Oh I bad cess to the dhrop — sure they don’t want it, when they get their 
glass at the heel of the evenin’ without so much as axing for it ; we’ll tell, if 
ye won’t tell ov us to the masther and misthress — though we cotildn’t help 
it, for it’s God’s wiU. Sure the boys there never raised their voice in 
a song, nor even the kink of a laugh ever passed th(‘ir lips, just out of regard 
to the quietness — the craythur ! and sure the dhrop of new milk, and it just to 
look at a grain of tea, is all we give on a two-pronged fork or the ould shovel. 
And the weather’s mighty fine, as it always docs be when the likes of them’s 
in throuble ; sure, the dew falls light on the spring chicken !”^ We pressed 
still more strongly for an explanation. Well, it was the loneliest place in 
the parish,” answered Anty, a blue eyed gii’l of sixteen, the very picture of 
good-nature and mischief, though her features were tutored into an expression 
of sobriety and even sympathy. — " And what else could 1 do, barrin I was a 
baste?” she continued. And see even that poor dumb dog looks like a 
Christian at the tree — Nep, asy now, and don’t frighten — ” 

** What, Anty ?” 

Whisht ! an I’ll tell, but you musn’t let for maybe I’d lose the 
work. — It’s — only a little hoy we hid in the tree 
" A boy !” 

Ay, faix ! he was a boy, the craythur ; but he’s an atomy now, wid 
whatever it is — ^maasles, or small-pox, or feaver, myself doesn’t know — ^but 
it’s bad enough. He’s a p4k scholar ! the jewel, thravellin to make a man of 
himself, which, if the Lord doesn’t raise him out of the sickness, he’ll never 
be ; thravelin the world and ould Ireland for lamin, and was stnwk^ as he 
came here ; and he thinking he’d have six months, or maybe a year, with 
Mr. Devereux, who has grate Haythen as well as Christian knowledge ; and 
sure no one would let him into their place for dread of the sickness that 


• Pietond to know. 


t Taken ill. 
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brought lamentation into all our houses last year ; and I found him/’ continued 
the girl, bursting into tears, I found him shivering under an elder bush, 
that’s unlucky in itself, and pantin’ the little breath in his body out ; and I’d 
ha’ thought there would ha’ been little use in all I could do : only what 
should I see, whin I took my eyes oiF him, but a cow licking herself tfie wrong 
wny^ and that gave mo heart, and I spoke to him, and all he axed for was a 
drink of wather, and that I’d take him to his mother, the poor lamb I and she 
hundreds of miles away, at the back of God-speed, maybe; and sure that kilt 
me iiitircly, for I thought of my own mother that the Lord took from me 
bc'forc T had sense to ax her blessin. And ye’d think the life would lave the 
craythur every minute — so, first of all, myself and this little girl made a fine 
asy b(‘d for him inside the ould tree, ^y and comfortable, with the new 
straw, and then we stole granny’s plaikeen^ out of the bit of a box, and a 
blcinkei, and laid him a top of it ; and when we settled him snug, wo axed my 
unc le if w(' might do it, and he said he'd murdtr ysf if we had any call to 
liini ; and wo said we wouldn’t, becase we had done it already ; but, in the 
(‘nd, my uncle himself was as willing to do a hand’s turn to the poor scholar 
as if ho was a soggnrth which he will be, plase God ; only the sickness is 
hc’avy on him stUl, and the people so mortial affeard of it.” 

“ The poor boy,” added the other girl, had bitter usage where he was 
before, from a cowld-hcarted nagur of a schoolmaster, who loved money better 
than laming — which proved he had no call to it, at all, at all. We heard the 
1 ights of it, from one that knew — may the Lord break hard fortune before 
('Very poor honest woman’s child ! — and took his bit of goold from him, and 
ga\e him nothing but dirIg English fir it^ and he wanting Eatin and the 
Uvmtmities — what he hadn’t himself, only coming over the people with 
hhuney and big words — ^the Omadawn ! — to think of his taking in a poor soft 
hoy like that, who was away from his mother, trusting only to the Lord, and 
the charity of poor Christians that often had nothing but their prayers to send 
along the road with him I Sure it most be a black bitther heart entirely that 
would not warm to a boy that quit the home where his heart grew in the 
love and strength of his mother’s eyes, to wander for laming.” 

In a little time we discovered that the poor scholar, who rejoiced in the 
tlioroughly Irish name of Patrick O’Brien, had been most tenderly cared for, 
not only by those kind-hearted girls, but by each of the harvesters : two young 
^cnin particular took it turn about to sit up with the lone child the greater 
part of the night, listening to the feeble ravings he uttered about his mother and 
hib home, and moistening his lips with milk and wafei — ^the fatigue of the day’s 

* A square of flannel, or ahawl. t A figure of speech. I Soggarth, young ptieat. 
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labour under a scorching sun, with no more strengthening food than potatoes 
and milk, did not prevent their performing this deed of love and charity. 
When we discovered him, the fever — ^to use Anty’s words — had tamed on him 
for goody and he was perfectly rational, though feeble almost beyond belief, 
and only opening his lips to invoke blessings upon his preservers. We 
found that he had suffered from measles, rendered much worse than they 
generally are by fatigue, want, and iU-usage. A few evenings after, when the 
golden grain was gathered into shocks, and the field clear of its labourers, 
we set forth, accompanied by Patrick’s first benefactress, to pay him a visit. 
The weather was clear and balmy, and so still that we could hear the grass- 
hopper rustic in the tufts of grass that grew by the path. The com- 
ercak ran poking and creaking across the stubble, and, one by one, before the 
sun had set, 

“ The wee storH were dreaming their path tlirough the eky.** 

It was a silent but not a solitary evening, for every blade of grass was instinct 
with life, peopled by insect wonders, teeming with existence — creating and 
fostering thought. Even Anty felt the subduing influence of the scene, and 
walked without uttering a word. As we drew near the old tree, we heard a 
faint, low, feeble voice — the voice of a young boy singing, or rather 
murmuring, snatches of one of those beautiful Latin hymns which form 
a part of the Homan Catholic service. We knew that it proceeded from 
poor Patrick ; and Anty crossed herself devoutly more than once while we 
listened. lie ceased ; and then, by a circuitous path, we got to the hollow 
side of the tree. 

The poor lad was worn down by sickness, and his eyes, naturally large, 
seemed of enormous size, looking out as they did from amid his long tangled 
hair. Ilis head was pillowed on his books ; and it would seem as though the 
“ plaikecns ” of hidf the old women in the parish had been gathered together 
to do him service. His quivering lips only openc'd to express gratitude, and 
his thin hands were clasped in silent prayer when we left him. His tale had 
nothing remarkable in it—it was but one among many. He was the only son 
of a widow, who having wed too early, was reduced from comfort to the 
depths of privation ; her ^ing husband closed his sorrows in an early grave, 
and she devoted her energies to the task of providing for her two children ,' 
the girl was blind from her birth, and the boy, whose feelings and manners 
would have led to the belief so prevalent in Ireland of the invariable refine- 
ment of dacent blood,” resolved to seek by the way-sides and hedges the 
information he had no means of obtaining in statelier seminaries. Those who 
know how strongly the ties of kindred arc intertwined round an Irish hearts— 
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only those can understand how more than hard it is for the parent to part 
with the child. Notwithstanding, Patrick was blessed and sent forth by his 
mother — an Ishmacl, without the protecting care of a Hagar — amid the 
wilderness of the world. More than once he returned to weep upon her 
boboni, and to repeat the assurance, that when they met again he would be a 
c reclit to his name. lie had, as Anty said, suffered wrong from an ignorant 
schoolmaster, who plundered him of the small collection the priest of his 
])}irish had made for his benefit, and then ill>used him. 

ITis illness we have told of; his recovery was hailed with hearty joy 
h> “ the neighbours,” who began to consider him as a property of their own 
— a ( 1 eaturc they had all some interest in. He was duly received at the 
«*choo], the master of which deserved the reputation he had acliieved — ^for, 
(h'spite his oddity, and a strong brogue of the true TVIunster character, he was 
.1 irood classic of the old i^gime, and a most kind-hearted man. Although 
lu) Domine ever entertained a more exalted opinion of his own learning, or 
h( 1(1 ignoioflrmuscs (as he pronounced the word) in greater contempt than 
Ml. Devereux, still, when he found a pu]iil to his mind, who would work hard 
. 111(1 constantly, he treated him with such consideration, that the youth was 
Idom permitti d to speak except in the dead languages. He wore a rough 
‘scratch w'ig, originally of a light drab colour; and not only did he, like Miss 
Edgeworth’s old steward in ‘^Castle Rackrent,” dust his own or a favoured 
Mbitin’s scat therewith, but he used no other pen-wiper, and the hair bore 
testimony of having made acquaintance with both red and black ink. He 
inid(*d himself not only on his Latin and mathematical attainments, but on 
his “ maniitTs ;” and even deigned to instruct his pupils in the mysteries of a 
bow, and the necessity for holding the head in a perfectly erect position. 
Sometimes he would condescend to bestow” a word of advice to one of the 
genth‘r sex, such as ** Jinny, that’s a good girl ; I know yer mother before you 
were bom, and a fine, straight, upright Girtha she was — straight in mind an’ 
body ; be a good girl. Jinny, and hould up yer head, and never sit back on 
>our chair — only so— like a poplar, and keep yer heels together and yer toes 
('lit -that’s roZ^ manners, Jinny.” Often did he exclaim to Patrick, " Lave off 
discoorsing in the vulgar tongue, 1 tell you, and will you take up your Cor- 
nalius Napos, to say nothing of Virgil, if you plaso, Masthcr Fathrick, and 
never heed helping Mickey-the-goose, with his numbers. Hasn’t he Gough 
aud Voster, or part of thpm any way ? for the pig ate simple addition and 
compound fractions out of both the one and the other. And, Ned Lacey, I 
f'aw you copying I know what, upon your thumb-nail off Fathrick’s slate. 
Ell thumb nail-ye, you mane puppy I to be picking the poor boy’s brains that 
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way ; but the time will be yet, when you’ll be glad to come to his knee^ for it i« 
he that will have the vestments, and not the first nor the last, plase God, that 
got them through my instructions. Pathrick, sir, next Sunday, when 
you go up to the big house as you always do, mind me, sir, never open yer 
lips to the misthress or the young ladies but in Latin — Greek’s too much for 
them you understand me, unless they should ask you to give them a touch 
of it out of feminine curiosity, knowing you have the advantage of being my 
pupil ; but no vulgar tongue out aiyour head, mind that ; and when you go 
into the drawing-room, make yer bow with yer hand on yer heart in the first 
position, like an Irishman.” 

Under all his pomposity of manner there was much sterling good — the 
old schoolmaster never would accept of any remuneration from a fatherless 
child,” and consequently had an abundant supply of widows’ children in his 
seminary. “ What does it cost me,” he would say, “ hut my breath ? and that’s 
small loss — death will have the less to take when my time comes — and sure it will 
penetrate to many a heart, and give them the knowledge that 1 can’t take out 
of the world with mo, no more than my other garments?’* In less than a year, 
Patrick had become his teacher’s right hand ; he was not only his " first 
Latin,” but in a fair way to become his first Grecian ; and the only thing that 
tormented the worthy schoolmaster was, that Patrick was "no hand” at 
mathematicks.” He wrote frequently to his mother, and sometimes heard 
from her ; but at last came the mournful intelligence that he could see her no 
more. She had perished of fever — one of those dreadful fevers that finish the 
work commenced by starvation, had taken her away from present care, and 
denied her all participation in the honours she anticipated for her son. The news 
crushed the heart of the pool scholar; and with it was mingled not only sorrow 
for the departed, but a deep anxiety on account of his little blind sister. " The 
neighbours,” he said, " will, I know, keep her among them — a bit here, 
a sup there — and give her clothes enough for summer ; but my dread is that 
she’ll turn to begging, and that would be cruel to think of — my poor litUe 
blind Nelly*!” 

" WTiere arc you going this evening, Patrick?” inquired the old school- 
master, as his favoui'llP pupil was leaving, having bade him his usual 
respectful good-day. 

" I promised Mrs. Nowlan, Sir, I’d go up there and read a bit with the 
boys to help them with you.” 

• A poor trhoUr neret contiflrrB himBelf a beggar, nor la ho over lo conaidered— Ao traveh/of » 

and this bare fact entitles him ti» rospert and assistance— it is regarded in the light of a pilgrimage, but not 
beggary. 
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“ W ell,” observed Mr. O’Leary, “ never mind that now ; I want to 
discoorse you this evening.” 

" Thank you, sir,” he replied with a heavy sigh, hanging his hat on the 
same peg that supported the Domine’s great-coat — ^^‘but the throuble has 
inoidered my head — I’m afraid I’m not equal to much to-night, sir.” 

‘^Ah!” said the old man, ‘learning ’s a fine tiling, but there are things 
that ruin it iiitirely — in vulgar phrase, that bother it. Sit down, Patrick, 
and e'll see if for once the master and his pupil — ^the old man’s and the 
\ oniig one’s thoughts, go the same way.” 

J’atrick did as ^^the master” desii*ed. Tell me,” inquired the Domine, 
lestiiig his elbows on his knees, — "tell me, did the news you got, poor 
l(‘llou , d(*termine you on doing an}i;hing particidar t ” 

It did, master, it did, God help me, and look down upon and bless you, 
.111(1 ( \ cry one that has been kind and good to me ! ” 

" AVhat have you determined i or have you brought your resolution to a 
point 

" 1 have, sir. It’s hard parting — ^but the little girl, sii* — my poor blind 
— the lone darling that never wanted sight while she had her mother’s 
oj os — the tender child, sir ; the neighbours are all kind, all good, but they 
can’t be expected to take for a continuance the bit out of their own mouths 
to put it into hers — that can’t be expected — nor it shan’t be ; I mean to set 
out ior home on Monday, sir, plasc God, and be to that poor blind child 
iiiollior and father, and brother. She is all of my own blood in the world 
uoNv, and I can’t make her heart as dark as her eyes. Thanks be to the 
Aliiiiglity, I have health and strength now, which I had not when I left home 
•^lu'alth, strength, and knowledge : though,” he added in a tone of intense 
SOI low, “ that knowledge will never lead me to what I once hoped it would.” 
W^liat do you mean?” inquired the old schoolmaster : "expound.” 

“ My heart, sir, was set, as you know, on making my way to the altar ; but 
Ills will be done ! I was too ambitious ; I must work to keep Nelly — she 
uiiist not starve or beg while I live upon good men’s hearts ; we are alone in 
‘he* wide world ; instead of learning, I must labour, that’s aU ; and I’m sure, 
‘'ii’j I hope you won’t consider the pains you have taken with me thrown 
AWiiy : you have sown the good seed ; if the rock is barren, it is no fault of 
yours ; but it is not barren— 'why should I deny the feelings that stir within 
mo ?" Hq could not proceed for tears ; and the old man pushed his spectacles 
^0 violently up his forehead as to disturb his wig. 

“ What’s to ail the little girl,” said Mr. Devereux at last, " to live, as 
^any have done before her — in forma pauperis ? Sure — ^that is, of a certainty. 
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1 mean^ ymi found nothing painful in stopping a week at Mrs. Rooney’s^ and 
a month with the Driscols, and so on, and every one glad to have you.” 

God reward them! Yes, sir, that’s thrue ; and of late, I’ve given the 
children, wherever I was stopping, a lift of the learning \ but poor Nelly has 
no right to burden any one while my bones are strong enough to work for her 
—and she shall not !” 

"And how dare you say that to my face, Patrick O’Brien?” screamed the 
schoolmaster, flinging his wig right on the nose of a respectable pig, who was 
poking it over the half-door intended to keep in the little children, and to keep 
mt the pigs. " How dare you — ^in your pupilage — say ^ she shall not r I say 
she shall ! She shall burthen me. — I say you shall go for her, and bring her here, 
and my old woman will be to her as she is to her own granchildren, not a hair 
in the differ. All belonging to me, glory be to God I are well to do in the 
world ; and a blind child may be a bright blessing. Go, boy, go, and lead the 
blind girl here. I won’t give up the honour and glory of my seminary bccase 
of an afflicted colleen. When you go to Maynooth, we’ll take care of her ; my 
granchildren are grown too wise, and I’ll be glad to have a blind child to 
tachc poems and things that way to, of the long winter evenings, when I’m 
lonely for want of the lessons ; so now no more about it. She’ll be all as one as 
the babby of my old age, and you’ll be Father Pat, and may];^e I’d have the 
last blessed sacrement from ycr hands yet.” And so he had ; for this is no 
romance. The blind child was led by her brother to the old schoolmaster’s 
dwelling. Many of the neighbouring poor said, " God reward you, Misther 
Devereux, ye’r a fine man but the generous act excited no astonishment ; 
generosity of character is so common amongst the peasantry, that it does not 
produce comment — ^they arc in the constant habit of doing things and making 
sacrifices which if done long ago, would have been recorded as deeds of 
heroic virtue ; but there are no village annals for village virtues ; and at the 
time the schoolmaster’s generosity made little impression on ourselyes, 
simply because it was not rare, for near him lived a poor widow who, in 
addition to her own three children, fostered one whom the wild waves thro^ 
up upon the shore from a wreck ; and another, who took three of her brother’s 
orphans to her onc-roomedNbuse ; and another, who nourished the infant of a 
beggar who died in her husband’s bam, at the breast with her own baby. 

The old schoolmaster is dead; but before he died, he had, as wc have said, 
the desire of his heart. A blind sister lives with " the soggarth ” to this day, 
and he is respected as jbUl deserve to be who build their own fortunes bravely 
and boldly, and having laid a good foundation, are not ashamed of the labour 
that wins the highest distinction a free-bom man can achieve. 
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The only established route by which the traveller will be enabled to form 
any idea of the character of the coast scenery of Kerry is that which conducts 
him to Killarney through Limerick and Tralee. But a journey so made will 
supply him with but a very limited notion of its grandeur and beauty. It will 
be iKH cssary for him to make frequent excursions, in order to visit the several 
attractions of the county — ^beginning with Tarbcrt, on the banks of the 
Shannon, and ending with " the SkeUigs,” a group of small island-rocks in 
tlie Atlantic; or, if his starting-point be ^^the Lakes,” he will examine, first, 
the southern parts, beginning with the huge promontory that lies between the 
Bays of Dingle and Kenmare. 

Lough Diuah, which we have briefly described, is almost in the direct 
line to the wild and picturesque district of Cahirciveen, the soiithcrn coast of 
Dingle Bay, and the interesting harbour and island of Valentia — with the 
t'\c< ption of “ the Blasquets,” the point of land in Ireland, nearest to America. 
In the vicinity of Cahirciveen is Derrynanc,” the seat and the birth-flace of 
I) O'(''onncll, Esq. M.P. It was originally a farm-house ; and has been added 
to from time to time, according to the increase of the property, or family, of its 
])ossi'ssor. To determine the order of architecture to which it belongs would 
be, consequently, difficult. It is beautifully situated ; and in its immediate 
iK'ighbourhood are the picturesque ruins of an abbey, founded in the seventh 
century by the monks of St. Finbar. The island of Valentia belongs to the 
Knight of Kerry,” who resides there. Although very fertile, and still 
maintaining the distinction which Smith be;?tows upon it, of being “ esteemed 
the granary of the county,” its only peculiar produce is that from its slate 
quarries — the slabs from which are of great strength and size, and find a ready 
marl.ct in London. The Spaniards occupied the island and harbour until 
c\])cllcd by Cromwell ; whose lieutenant erected forts at both the entrances, 
in order to put a stop to the privateering purposes to which it was applied. 
A harboui* light-house of great utility has been opened during the present year. 
About twelve miles south of the harbour arc “ the Skclligs,” a group of rocks 
which class among the greatest curiosities of the Atlantic. They were 
formerly celebrated as the resort of pilgrims ; and many a weary penance has 
h('en performed upon their naked and inhospitable crags. The Great Skellig 
consists of two pcakSj which rise from the ocean so perpendicularly as closely 
^0 approximate to the shape of a sugar-loaf: the larger rising in thirty-four 
fathoms of the ocean to 710 feet above its level ; the occasional projections being 
clothed with grass of " a delicious verdure and remarkable sweetness.” The 
Inland is, at all times, nearly covered with sea-fowl; a circumstance for which 
Keating, the fanciful historian” of Ireland, thus accounts : — ** There is a 
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ceitain atti active vutiie in the boil which (liaiis down all the buds that 
attempt to fly over it, and obliges them to light upon the lock,” a notion 
of which the poet has thus a\ ailed himself* — 

“ Ibli SO fi eshl^ f III 

lhat ne%c] liath bud come nigh tlitin, 

But, fiom his C0U160 through an. 

Hath been won doi%m\'iid b} tlieni ” 

The peasantiy hd\e numcious tales to tell in connexion with these singulai 
locks , and a whimsical tiadition exists, tluit e'tery madman, if left to his own 
guidance, would make his way towaids them They ha^e, however, of late 
years, lost much of tlic u ^acud choractfi, and aie now-a-da}s '\isitcd by very 
few penitents* A lew yeais ago two light-liotisc s wcie erected on the great 

m 

* Di Smith gives i •linking iccount of tlit pcnl* throuji^h mliich tlit, |)cn>tints passed To the top of the 
Cfieat Sktihg thne u but oru path, nnd that so difliciilt that ftwpropk arc hxrdy enough to attempt it 
Upon the flat pait of th* isluid are several ccllg said to hive be tn chajM-Is — ^foi ‘ hcie stood anciently an 
abbey of canons iij^ulai of St Austin * ** Iluv are built iii tie anriiiit Roman manner of stone curiously 

cloBcd and jointed, without eithei mortar or comint anduiemipLivionstothe air and wind bcingfiiuilar stone 
arcbesat tbe top Upon this subject wc. shall have some remai k a to oflcrbci (.after Di Smith s descnption of 
the snpcTvtiiious rcicmcnuspciformed hcie b) tin peasanti} is inUicsting tbe more so as if even in bis timo 
•tlu li il of devotee*! ” was coding in ours it is more than likclv to \anisli altogether * llere/^ be sa^s 
'‘are scvcial stone Lio<<Hes ciccUd, at which the pilgrims peifonn ccrtiin s^tioiiarx privers, and have peculiar 
onsotis to pcrfiirm at each station When they have visiUd the cells and chapels tbey^scend the top of the 
rock, part of which is peiformcd squeenn^ thton|i»h a hollow part lesemhbug the funnel oi shaft of a 
chimney which thej term * Thf Needle b Fye ' This ascent (although there are holes and steps cut into the 
rock to climb hj) is fir from being (.oined without trouble but when this obstade is surmounted the 
pilgnm arnvis at a small flat place about a jard broad which slojies away down liotb sides of the rock to the 
ocean , on tbe fiiither side of this flit, which from its narrowness on the top, is a kind of isthmus, the ascent 
IS gamed b\ climbing up a smooth ilojung rock, that oiilj leans out a verj little, md tins the) call the Slone 
of Patrtf fioin the diibeulty of its a*ccnt there arc a few shallow holes r nt into it, where they fix their hands 
and feet andhv which thrv scnmhle up This kind of sloping wall is about twelve feet hi^h and the danger 
of mounting it stems ternllc for if a person should slip lit might tumble on cither side of the isthmus down 
a precipice headlong many fnthotnv into the sea when this difficult pissogc is suimouuted, the remaining ps^ 
of the way up to the highest summit of the rock is much less difficult On th( top arc two stations to viutt 
where there arc also sumo stone croses the first is cillcd the hagli'b Nebt^ probably from its extreme height , 
for here, a person seems to have got into the superior region of the air and it is ascended by the help ofsoinc 
steps cut into the rock without much diffirult) If the leadei can conceive a person poised as it were, or 
rather porehed on the summit of tins pinnaek, beholding the vast expanse of the ocean all around him, eifcept 
towards the east, where the lofty mountains on the shoio appear like so many low houses, oveilooked 
from the lofty dome of some catigjjj^l , he may be able to form some idea of the tremendousness and 
awfulnosB of such a prospect T^nwcond station whidi the devotees have to visit on this height, lod 
which IB attendcfl with tbe utmost horror and pcnl, is, by some, called the Spindle^ and others, the Sp^l * 
which 18 a long narrow fragment of the rock, projecting from the summit of this fiightful place over s 
raging sea ; and this » walked to by a narrow path of only two feet in bieadtli and several feot m 
length Here the devotees, women as well as men, get astiide on this rock and so edge forward, until they 
arrive at a stone cross, whiek some bold adventurer cut formerly on its extreme end, and here, having 
lepeated a pater •efioster, returning from thence concludes the penance To get back down tbe Stone 
IS attended with some address, in order to land safe on the rock, which 1 called an isthmus Many panonri 
about twent) years ago, came from the remotest parts of Ireland to perform these penances, hut the seal o 
suih adventurous devotees hath been very much cooled of late ” 
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Slvtllift, bj the Tiimty House The effect has been almost to put m end to 
A\urlvs on the coast 

To visit tlu wild peninsula, north of Dmglc Bay — ^whuh luiis out into the 
Atlantic, and which contains, on the south, Ventry haiboui, Dingle haibour. 
Mount Eagle, and Ccxstlemaine, and on the noith, Smei wick, Mount Biandon, 
iiid Ji.Jce Bay, — tlu touiist should fiv his held quirteis at liJilcc, the 
pniuipal town ol tlie county, Tialee cont misneaily 10,()00 inlnibitants , the 
Hin nns of seveial luiiis aic in its immednite vicmitv , and, among otheis, that 
(A 111 abbe>, m Mhicli, foi st^cial centuiies, the Desmonds wcie buiied, the 
hist occupants of its tombs being Ihomas 1 it/geicdd, sum lined “ the Gicat,” 
uul his son ^laui ICC, wlio ueie both slam at Ccdlan, iii a hght uith the 
Mu ( iith'\ Moi Ihe most mtoicstiiig monastic le mains in Keiiy aic, 
hoMi \ ( i, those ol the abbey of Aadfcit — ^.ibout si>c mile s noith-nest ol Tialee 
AkK it is a bishop's see, held m rommemlam Viith. the hishopiic of Limerick 

I lu luins of the 
( itli (li d aic still 
u good pi CSC 1 - 
^ ition, and be ii 
milks of high an- 
tujuiti In the 
>\c stern lioiit are 
foil! lomid itrehes, 
and 111 the casteiii 

I I ont till t c elegant , 
nai 1 ow pointed 
windows On the 

ol the altar 
‘i( some niches 
w ith Savon mould- 
A 1 ound 

h)W(i iJiO foot high, anel built clue fly of a daik maible, which loimcilj stood 
“ u tlu west liont, suddenly fell down m 1771 — 

** Whtie m} high stcephb whilom used to stand, 

On \\hich the loidly hUcon wont to towro 
There now is but an heap of lime and sand 
tor the Bcioech owl to budd her baleful bowie ” 

'Ihc cathcdidl is dedicated to St Biandan, and contams the cemeteries of 
ium)r of the old families of Kerry The tomb of one of them is pictuied in the 
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accompanying sketch In the immediate neighbourhood aic the ruins ol 


other chuichcsyof which 
tradition states that Aid- 
fert formeily had seven 
The remamb oi foui may 
still be traced within 
the cathedial cnclosuics 
Of the strong castle , the 
scat of the Loi d s of Kei i y , 
w Inch foimc il) juotc ctecl 
thechuichcs of Aidfeit, 
there arc now standing 
but a few bioken walls , 
it w'as, accoiding to 
Smith, "demolished m 
the wais of 1641, by one 
Law Ic 1 , an 1 1 ibli captain , 
who set It on fiic ” But 



the building then destioyed was a lecent structuic, ti(»ctcd on the site of the 
ancient castle " budt by Nicholas, the third Loid Kerry, in 1311, and le 
edified by Thomas, the eighteenth Lord, in 1590”* In the village of 


* The Pocata Ilibcmia notices the mogp and taking of Aidfort Castle by Sir I harles Wilmot and the 
Rime pigt iclatcs an incident fiigtitiiilly illnstrattvc of tbo penod “ Aidart for some nine dajs made good 
dcftnci, and had hnriifd wuli fireworks suih boaidsand timber os Sir Chailta bad placed against llio wall of the 
ristlc for hiB men's safet} as the} undermined But at tbo laat, Sir Charlie sent foi a saker out of nn 
Englishmans ship (which one Hill, the masUr, lent him), with a purpose only to break open the door 
of the castle, for the walla wert too atrong for so small a piece to offend Tht rtlitlB at the sight of the 
saker yielded , Sir Charles hanged the constable, the rest of the ward which waa but eight, with the women 
and children, were spared Towards the latter of Aiigiiit, Maurice SUck, tla biavc uiidej taker before spoke 
of, was by Honore ny’ Biien, wife to the Loid of Luntw, invited to dine with I or, in her husband's castle of 
Beaulieu, in Kcny , at which time Donnell Obnen, brother both to her and the Eirl of I liomond, was then 
with his sister Dinner hung ended the young lady dosiicd to speak with the said Stack privately m her 
chimber, whore, after a Lttle time six.iit, and disagieeing about the matter then in speech, the lady cncil out 
unto Dermond Kowghc Mac Corman, William Odonicban, and Fdmond Ohehor (being at the chamber 
door), ‘ Do you not hear him misuu me in words V Whereupon with then ikenes they instantly murdered 
him in the place as soon as he v^Hloin, she sent unto her husbind, and willed the miirtherers to repair 
unto him. Of this baibarous and inhuman act, some say that this lady was the pnnnpal agent, though some 
of her friends have tinee sought to exeiiso her. The Earl of Thomond upon the knowledge of it was so 
infinitely gnevod, and for the same held hii iistei in such detestation, as from that daj forwards (to the day of 
her death), which was not many months after (as I think), he never did see her, nor could not abide 
memory of her name But howsoever, tins worthy subject (more woithy than whom there wm no one of 
Ireland birth of his quality) was thus shamefully butchered as you have heard 1 he Lord of Lianaw, not 
satiated with his blood (traitrously and ihamefully shed), the next day after he hanged Thomas EnosUy 8tatk» 
the brother of the said Maunre Stark, whom he had held pnsoner a long time liefore " 
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O’Doiney are the ruins of another abbey, a shapeless pile, but the deformity 
ol which is hidden by the ivy that covers the whole of it. 

The peninsula to which wc ha\e icforrcd, that stretches out into the 
Atlantic, is full of interesting histoiical associations, as well as abundant in 
n«i,tuial beauties. We must touch upon them very briefly. The Spaniai*ds 
had settlements in this district; and remains of the fortifications still exist.* 
I'he luins of old castles are numeious all along the coast. One of the most 
cons]ncnou8 of them is that called Ferriter’s Castle, the ancient stronghold of 
tilt Forriters, the 
List of whom , Pierce 
Fcriitei, took pjirt 
in the troubles of 
1611, «md, hiiWng 
siuniidcred under 
pionnsc of jiardon, 

M IS beti a\ i‘d, and, 

V ith all liis fol- 
put fo the 
swoid. The ruin 
IS situated in a wild 

^pot, almost on the verge of the Atlantic — a single tower is all that endures. 



• A foit t illtd the. Poit Del Ore, wan built b> the Spam ii ds ilosi toSmtiuuk , thej received—- iii 1580 — 
(oiisukt ihlc u niton ement, and auumid bo foimitUble a position, that the Kail of Oimond ‘^nmichid towjuds 
iliuii Bciii^ huficvii, unpiovidod witbaitillery and pioMwons, lit rctiud without attacking the fomgnoiB , 
h It on hiR wnj buck lu cncountcied Sir Walter Rakigli with sonu otlui e ipliiina,and togetliii tin j advanttd 
towinlsiln ciicuM. “Ciptain Rawlegh,'* satb tin hibtoiun, ** luMiig Uin well atquaintod with the eiistom 
•t tin Innh, itraaimd in ainhiiRh, and waited until scxeml of DcBuioinrH Ktriis nine into tin torsaktii camp, 
• >l»k up whatever tin Kiiglish might ha\c lift, when he mimedmti 1} fill upon them with hm men and rut 
I'litM (t thtm to pieces.’' Tht Spaniaids and the Insh being close prcHseel by land and sea, and .iftci iii.in> 
' OM hullicB, BUI rendered “ at discretion the usual system was oeloptcd. Tin Spaniards wcic all, except tlnii 
‘ ‘•mniaiidci, put to the sword, and the Irish were hanged to n man. The rruiltv however, it would appear, 
« iHjilcdsod the Queen the English, according to the admission of the histonun, “ having no excuse for it, 
lit the sinallucBR of their army (being only equal in number to the encuiv), the scareitv of piuvisions, and 
'l^ie ncdi approarh of the Irish rebels.*' The butchery is, and ever will ho, a foul stain upon tliu memory of 
^ it was a giatuitous and merciless act of slaughtci, utterly intlcfciiBible , and was so considered in 

“g iiul, whole Sir Walter had some difficulty in clearing himself of the charge that arose out of it. It was, 
hut 111 keeping with the whole of the system pursued hj the English in these ports , they gave tlicir 
•■>8 1 foes no quarter, and ooem to have considered thoir courage and onduiance only as additional reasons for 
»tir c\Umnnation. The “ PooaU Hibwnia'* doocribea ouch atioenties without the smalleat approarh to 
^)'npith> with the siUToiers. The details of the sieges of several lostlcs in this vicinity, although full of 
iinroig, aie highly interMting. Qlin Castle, in the county of Limenck, but on the horelers of Keiry, was 
pj defended by the Knight of the Volley. The knight’s son, a child of six years old, was in the 
^Hsi eiits hands, “ ready at his will to ho executed.” To terrify the w iidors, “ he caused the child to be 
to gabions,** sending word to the garrison, ‘‘that the> should have a fuire mnike 

»^”tiow thesir small shott upon.** The knight made answer tint leor for the bo)*B life should not make 
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The whole of the peninsula is indented with bays and harbours; from which 
the mountains ascend, giving a character of rude grandeur to the scenery. Take, 
for example, a sketch in Dingle Bay. Tlie maU-coach road from Tralee to Lime- 
rick passes 
through the 
townofLis- 
towel, and 
tliat of Tar- 
beit*; the 
former l)o 
ing inland, 
rhe latter on 
the south 

^ ^ bank of the 

Nhannon, The fur-famt-d cavob of Ballybunian aie about an i-quiil ilistancc 
tom both, but on the coast. Listowel is a poor town, with, of course, the 
rams of a castle. In the year 1600 this castle, which holdout for Loid 
Kerry against the Lord President, was besieged by Sii Charles Wilmotf 
Listowel 18 waterc'd by the Kcal, a livci which the Irish poet has immortalised 
in one of the sweetest of his songs; founded on a tradition^thal the young 
hen of the princely Desmonds, liaving been benighted while hunting, took 



f..ll«»cni forlHQi lodiitrt tliin vnllcji, .g.ui,st tliiii .ntunci, foi the moth« »l,n Iwi. him .till li«il, «iil 
MiKiUuv® mon mm,. Tlic PitMilciit, Im.cvcr, chiuigwl hi« mind, mid ili< “imor rhiM lemond ” 
Th« knight vn» Ida,,, ,n « mill,. The “i.Ul.” iCmd t« the battWi.,, .,r tin c»lh “ to «11 ihcr l.,c, 
eore .is t cy could In conclusion, sumo wn shunt m the place, and others leapt fiom the top ol ll« 
tastlc into Uie natii iindcriKHth it, vlioie our poora^ killed tbeme” 

• Torbert IS m, the tonhnes of ihi county of lameiiek, and was the scat of Si, Edward Ixslic, Balt 
from whciire Lord Macartney cnibaikcd foi his (pivcmmint of Madias m 1781 

t The scrountof thcsicge.a, published ... the » Pacala nibc.iiia," iseaceedingly inleiceting As achambe. 
WM prqisimg to pl^ the powder a ui.u, to blow up the easllc, a spimg of waU-r gushed out ,n such 

in the castle. 11.0 work being luncni.l h, the gam son, they calhdoutfoi mcrey, but ho would heal of 

hi Thewaid, taing eighteen men. aubmitUd on Ihu. 

bn the women and ehihlien wew sulleml to deparu Nine of the English having been ahet during 
t le siege, he presently caused the numhei of pnsonns to he bunged , and by the Prasidoot’s order, 
...Idu. *ore«on .aercmciited, asTFey hmlsll oftliem Uen midor protection. «,,ept «, I,»h pnrst, n«.«l 
tar Dermot Mim Brodie, who was pardoned f«, the following reiuon -It hippened that upon lurrendeiing 
the caaUe, the Lord Kciry’s eldest son, then but dvo years old, was coined away by an old woman, almta* 
naked, and heemeand with dirt. Wilmot detached a party in search of linn, who returned snthont #ndiiig 
the child ; but the pnest piopoeed, if Sir Clinics would sjiare bla life and that of the child, to diaeoeer where 
he wa« which hoing gnnted,!,® went with a captun'e guard tea thick wood.aix milee ftam the castle, which 
wai almost impatsable, where, in a bollew eave (“ not much unlike by description to Caeua hii or the 

mouth of Avemus "), they found tlw old woman and the child, whom they brought t« Sir n h.n.w, who eco* 
both the pnMt and the child to the Lotd Preaident 
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shelter in the house of one of his dependants, named Mac Cormac ; with 
whose fiiir daughter he became suddenly enamoured. “lie married her ; 
and by this inferior alliance alienated his followers, whose brutal j>ridc regarded 
tliis indulgence of lus love as an unpardonable degradation of his family.” 
Tlie story rests on the authority of Leland ; the poet makes the lord thus 
.uldiTss his rc'bellious clan : — 

" You who call it dishonour 
To bow to this flanio, 

If jou *vo look but oil her, 

And blush while ^ou blame. 

Hath the pearl less whiteness 
Because of its birth ? 

Hath the violet less brightness 
For growing near earth T’ 

'riie (MV(^ of Bidlybiinian arc not often \isited; yet they may be classed 
anil mg tilt' most rcmaikable of the natural wonders of Ireland. The old 
historitm rdludes to them very hrit'fly; — The whole shore here hath a variety 
ol lomantic caven and caverns, formed by the dashing of the waves ; in some 
pi ices art* high open Jirches, and in others impending rocks, ready to tumble 
tlo^\ 11 upon the first storm;” a small volume descriptive of them was, however, 
pulilislicd in ISBI^ by William Ainsworth, Esq. ; to which wc must refer the 
ri‘{id(‘r. Th(*y arc distinguished by names, each name bearing reference to 
‘'Oinc jiarticular circumstance, as “ the Hunter’s Path,” from a tracUtiou that 
n lidc r once rode his horse over it ; “ Smugglers* Bay,” for centuries ftunous 
as a safe shelter for “ free traders ; ” the “ Seal Cave,” &c. &c.* 

'riic county of Kerry is hounded on the north by the estuary of the 
Sliuiinon, which separates it from the county of Clare, on the east by the 
ft) unties of Limerick and Cork, and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
<‘ci'aii. Large districts of Kerry arc, however, promontories ; a circumstance 
to liich Camden refers, when he describes the county as “ shooting forth 
like a little tongue into the sea, roaring on both sides of it.” A mine of 
(‘alth is therefore at hand, which activity and industry, aided by a moderate 
<^apital, might cosily render available ; yet the fisheries arc few, and wc have 
b(*ard of none so extensive as to be in proportion to the great supply that 
Providence has placed within the reach of those who would turn it to account. 

* The cliffs of Ballybunlan aro even less remarkable for thoir dimeniions, than they are for the singular 
lurui of rucks, which seem at if carved by the hand of man ; and, independently of the lofty muni preoipieei, 
''hose angular proportions present every variety of arrangement, as in Smugglers* Day, where they oftentimes 
Buniicirculaily arranged, like the grain-work of an arch, or tbe tablets or small strings running round a 
^udow, or are piled a)>ovo ono another in regular succession, prosentliig a geological phenomenon of great 
grandeur and magnifleonoo ; they have also other dbUnct beauties, which originate frequently in similar 
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^ e may again be permitted to express a hopc^ that the recent movement in 
favour of Irish manufactures ’* will affect the natural sources from whence 
the prospects of Ireland may be, most surely, derived, and that, above all, the 
fisheries — ^the deep sea and the river fisheries — ^wUl receive the consideration 
to which they arc undoubtedly entitled. In the various rivers in the south 
the fishermen have a peculiar mode of taking fish, which they call pusha-pike 

fishing ; it is 
performed by 
a single man, 
who, at low 
water, moorshis 
boat to a pole 
fixed in the wa- 
ter, and spread 
ing a notlooscl} 
over two polc's, 
placed at an 

angle, lowers it into the narrow channel of the river; when this net is 
touched by a fish, his hand, which holds the upper part, feels the touch, and 
he instantly raises the net, as shown in the annexed print, ^md secures the 
prize. Salmon are often taken in this manner. The great export trade oi 
Kerry is in butter; a large proportion of which finds its way to England through 
the market of Cork. The Kerry cow is proverbially small, but of remarkably 
bcautifiil shape, and especially valuable for the quantity and quality of its milk. 

ITie fishing-boats, generally, have 
a curious anchor, of very primitive 
character. A large flat stone is 
embrsiced by wood, as in the accom- 
panying cut ; the bow being of iron. 

Kerry in extent ranks as the fourth 
of the Irish counties. Ini 754, accoi ding 
to the estimate of Dr. Smi^, the county 
contained no more than ^828 houses, 
and a population not exceeding 51,140: 
in 1821, however, it had more than quadrupled that amount; and by the last 
census it had approached 250,000. The county is divided into eight baronies^ 
Iraghticonner, Clanmaurice, Corkaguiny, Truchanackmy, Magunihy, Iveragh, 
Dunkerron and Glanerough ; its only towns of note are Tralee, Killarney, 
Listowel, and Keimiaie. 
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Waikriiord is, perhaps, the least interesting, and certainly the least 
l>i( till esque, of the counties of Ii eland, it is, for the most part,. barren of 
im ■> , and the soil, naturally poor, has had little advantage from cultivation. 
Its (oast, moieovei, is inhospitable; its bays and harbours being few; and, 
th( one great exception, ncithci safe nor commodious. It resembles 
( 01 II wall, not only m its rugged chaiactci, and the comparative poverty of 
its SI u tact — it is likely to rival in mineral wealth the great mining county of 
Lin, I and 

I’hc mail-coach road from the holders of the county of Coik to Waterford 
citj IS through a barien tract of country, which presents few objects worthy 
oi notice , the touiibt will, b) taking this route, however, visit Dungarvan, the 
town that lanks next in importance to the capital of the shire. It is a sea- 
poit, but with little tiade; and belongs chiefly to the Duke of Devonshire, 
wlio has expended a large sum in its impiovement*. Persona who are 
not compelled to pursue the beaten track, and may choose their own route, 
tithd in proceeding to or from the South, will no doubt prefer passing 
till ough the county of Tipperary, although the journey be somewhat circuitous. 
'I he direct course, in either case, is through Youghal and Lismorc; the road 
between these two towns running along the banks of the Rlackwater — one 
the most beautiful of all the Irish rivers. At Youghal, a long narrow bridge 
Connects the counties of Cork and Waterford ; and over this bridge we passed 
toi the purpose of examining the singular round tower and ruins at Ardmore t- 

Althongh Dungaivan occupai but a very iniuor position iii bistoyy, one Tery interesting arcumitanco 
loDiKtlLd writh it. In 1649, it was besieged and taken by Oromwell, who, baving ordered the inhabitania 
put to the Bwoid, rode into the town at the head of h» “ironrfdes.^' It it stated that, at the preoiBe 
niomint upon whirh the fate of many hundreds depended, a woman, niiiiiod Nagle, forced her way through 
I r iiiks, with A Suggon of beti in her hand, and drank tho Oenerol’s health, calHng upon him to pledge 
It is added that Oiomwoll not only vciy gallantly accepted the cballonge, but was so pleased with the 
^ “Ii III 8 (0111 igt and couiUsy, that he retracted his order for carnage and pillage^ and permitted hit aoldiera 
^ Mill tike of the liquoi which the}, heated and thirsty, found very i^resbing, obd which the Berrants of the 
"oimii abuiidantly supplied Smith, who reJ ilea the anoodoto, gives Ho authority for it 

t The bridge won commenced lu the }oar 1629, and finished in the year 1832, at a cost of somewhat 
I"'' thin ^18,000. I he architect was Mr Niinmo, tho resident^emrineer during the erection of It was 
^ lours, Fsq , who ia now successfully puisuing his profession Ih London Until Uie bridge was built, 
‘ ftiry of Ticirh half u mile was the o^ly means of condmunication at this point between the 
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Ardmore is about six miles from Youglial ; but the foot passenger by crossing 
a ferry and a steep hill^ may very materially shorten the distance, so as to 
bring it within an hour’s walk. It is one of the places which, for many 
reasons, no one should neglect to visit. Though now a miserable village, 
containing no house, but that of the rector, above the rank of a cabin, 
time was when Ardmore classed among the high places of Ireland. It was 
anciently an Episcopal see, erected by St. Declan, in the infancy of the 
Irish Church, and before the arrival of St. Patrick. St. Declan was, it 
is said, a native of Ireland, who travelled to Rome, and returned to teach his 
countrymen, in the year 402. The ruins of two churches, from their archi* 
tecture nearly coeval with the saint’s era, arc in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; and one of them, part of the chanced of which had been until lately 
repaired, and used for service*, is close to the famous Round Tower. 
It will be our duty to touch this tender subject on some future occasion — but 
we shall hazard no theory of our own ; contenting ourselves with detailing, as 
succinctly as possible*, the various opinions that have bt*en put forth from time 
to time as to the age, origin, and purpose of these sini^ular, peculiar, and it 
would seem, un- 
meaning and use- 
less, structures, 
which appear to 
have been con- 
structed for no 
earthly object 
cxcei)t to set an- 
tiquaries by tlie 
ears, and puzzle 
posterity t- The 
Round Tower at 

Ardmore differs from all the others that are still standing in Ireland; 

two counties, except by going a distance of sixteen Insh miles by the budge of Lismore. Yougbal brid|p> 
is one of tlic most remarkable in tf^^ngdom ; it is 1542 feet in length ; and is composed of forty-seven 
b.i}s of thirty feet 4>nn. Its breadths tacuty-two feet; and height above high water ton feet. 

* On the west^end of this ruined ciiurcb are several carvings in basso-rilicvo, which, although mn®^ 
injuicd by time, are*evidently illustrations of socrod history ; one of them rcpiesents ** Adam and Eve with the 
Tree of Knowledge between them,*' and another the ** Judgment of Solomon.*’ 

"t Dr. South in his History of Waterford, settles the matter at once, by affirming that this at Ardmow 
was used for a hdifiy or steeple, there being towards the top not only four windows to let out the sound, n 
also three pieces of oak still remiuuing, on which the bell was hung. **Tlioro are also,” he odds, ** **^^*^*”^ * 
cut 111 tho sill of the door, where the rope camo out, the ringer etandiiig below the door wlthontside. ® 
hIuiII sec, however, that the Icarnod Doetoi has boon vei j unsucccssrul in carrying conviction to the ris 
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inasmuch as it is divided by four beltings into as many stories, with a window 
to each. It is built of elaborately cut stone, is between ninety and one 
hundred feet high ; the entrance is about thirteen feet from the ground ; and 
tlie circumference of the base is about forty-five feet. In the upper story 
th('re are four opposite windows. The conical cap, which has vanished from 
most of the Irish round towers, still graces that of Ardmore ; and in Smith’s 
time this was surmounted by a rude cross “like a crutch,” which, it is 
said, some sacrilegious soldiers destroyed by making it a mark for musket- 

‘llOts. 

Aidniorf' has, for a very considerable period, supplied the most striking, 
l).'iiii(*iil, and revolting illustration of the superstitious character of the Irish 
pe a's mti y. Happily, customs that arc equally opposed to reason and religion 
aic rajiidl} removing before the cidvancing spirit of improvement — and its 
t'lj; tnlic ally, Education — and as the Roman Catholic clergy are, at length, 
fonvinced that it is their own true interest to discourage or suppress them, 
tlK \ ^ ill, no doubt, be noted, ere long, only among histories of gone-by evils 
uTid absurdities — to which Ireland has been, of late years, so extensive a con- 
tiibutor. Although unwilling to describe matters discreditable to the country, 
and the majority of its people — and which arc gradually disappearing from 
among them — it is impossible for us to avoid a subject tLit has been so long 
and so closely associated with Ireland. Nearly every district of the country 
< oiitiiins soihe object of peculiar sanctity, to which ignorance attributes the 
poM (u- of curing diseases and, frequently, of remitting sins. Visits to these 
places wore formerly, and to some extent arc still, enjoined as works of 
p» nance for crime ; in other cases they were voluntarily undertaken by 
“ pcnit('nts ; ” but the more usujil motive was that of obtaining health for the 
bodv ; iind tedious and wearisome journeys have often been made for the 
l)ur])osc of drinking water from some specified fountain, by persons who were 


(;oiiomlIy — altlioiigh some of them outirely agree yntli him— the ** piecei of oak stiU remaining” 
Hlioif on to luuig the bell, Wing regarded as of no iraluc on the qiioatioii. 

In InttBouic others of tho round tourers, at tliia day, as Cloyne’, 
used ns belfncR. Tho (hiinnrls in tho sill of the door arc also 
a I 111 gient piobubility deemed to have been formed to secure the 
ad of Q ladder which rested on them. Several corbel stoiios pro- 
M'l, MJihout any apparent regularity, from tho interior ftce of tlic 
'lall. are rudely sculptured, and represent tho faces of somo 
noiidoBcnpt animals. Whether similar sculptures appertain to any 
''t ler round toMer is unknown, as few of them have been subjected 
so rigorous an examination as this of Ardmore. The occurrenoo 
of snrh figures may alford subject for curious specujbtlon to the antiquary, but os yet no determinate 
opinion has been formed about them. Mr. W. Ilackett, of Middleton, has had easts taken of them, and 
us brouglit the objects, doubtless of contention, home to the doors of the belligeFents. 
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apparently hardly able to crawl a few yai'ds from their own thresholds. 
These holy places are, for the most part. Wells ; and many of them have kept 
their reputations for centuries, the fame of some being undoubtedly coevnl 
with the introduction of Christianity, while that of others probably preceded 
it — ^the early Christian teachers having, it is believed, merely changed the 
object of worship, leaving the altars of idolatry unbroken and undisturbed. 
These wells are to be found in nearly all the parishes of the kingdom ; they 
are generally betokened by the erection of rude crosses immediately above 
them, by fragments of cloth, and bits of rags of all colours, hung upon the 
neighbouring bushes and left as memorials ; sometimes the crutches of con- 
valescent visitors are bequeathed as offerings, and not unfrequendy small 

buildings, for prayer and shelter, have 
been raised above and around them. 
As an example, wo copy the far-famed 
and wonder-working well of St. Dolough 
within a few miles of Dublin, and on 
the road to the castle of Malahidc. 
Each holy wcU has its stated day, 
when a pilgrimage is supposed to be 
peculiarly fortunate; ^he patron-daj, 
/. e., the day of its patron saint, attracts 
crowds of visitors, some with the hope' 
of receiving health from its watcis, 
others as a place of meeting with 
distant friends ; but the great majority 
of them arc lured into the neighbour- 
hood by a love of idleness and dissipa- 
tion. The scene therefore is, or rather was, disgusting to a degree ; but the 
evil has of late greatly diminished; and, since the spread of temperance, there 
being neither drinking nor fighting in the vicinity, the attendants arc almost 
entirely limited to the holiday-keepers and the credulous. A few months ago 
we visited St. Bonogue’s well, a place high in repute, distant a few miles from 
Cork. There were notMove a hundred persons of both sexes present, and 
scarcely a dozen cars were on the ground ; the scene was remarkably tranquil ; 
there were baskets full of cakes and biscuits for sale, but no whiskey. Ib® 
beggars were of course numerous, as usual — ^the halt, the maimed, the blind, and 
persons afiheted with all manner of diseases ; and we were petitioned for 
chanty, “ for the love of God,” in voices of all tones, from the base of the 
sturdy vendor of relics, to the squeaking treble of the miserable baccach 
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flame man)*. But there was no drinking, no swearing, no fighting, the 
visitors appeared sobci in mind as well as in habit, and acted as though they 
( onsidered the well a place for serious reflection rather than for idleness and 
dissipation. Two old women were dipping up the water in tin cans, and 
( \clianging supplies for srnj J1 coins from the applicants ; and when they had 
filled theii* bottles (brought for the purpose), and knelt at the* rude cross, and 
icpccatcd a few “ paters ” and “ aves ** before it, they departed to their homes 
in peace and quietness ; — the only objects worthy of remark connected with 
the ( eremony being two or three blind pilgrims, who stood by the sides of the 
A\('ll and handed to each comer a thin pebble, with which he signed the mark 
of llu‘ cross upon a large stone at the well-head, and which frequent rubbing 


li.ul de(qil) indented. T'he 
.i(conipan\ing print represents 
tin w ( 11 in Its state of comptira- 
tjv( solitude ; but it was seldom 
on «ny d.iv of the year without 
-•onK devotees. The scene we 
Iia\c dcsciibcd picsented a 
sti iking (ontiast to what wc 
1 1 c ollc cl it about tw enty ycai s 
ago, the ‘^pattern” iit 

Nt. Tionoguc’s Well was the 



•signal foi assembling the worthless and the dissipated of the whole county, 
when to the supeistitious lites of the morning succeeded the saturnalia 
of the evening; — the having drank of the holy water being considered 
.IS «i licence foi eveiy sort of debauchery; and it was rare indeed that 
tlic (lowds (which usually amounted to some thousands) separated without 
li.iMiig witnessed a fight between two factions, who invariably fixed the day 
•nid place for a settlement of Uicir dififcrcnces. We have reason to believe 


dial tliroughout Ireland similar and equally beneficial changes have taken 
plac c ; and that pictures of besotted bigotry and disgusting brutality have now 
itfeience only to times pastf. 


OiK of them asked ui foi a halfpenny. “ Wc have none to give }e,*' was oui nnewei “ That’s bad 
"eJl'Bli, HI Lououi/* was his instant reply. 

t Iho Holy Well— -Tubber Quan-^nuir Cairick on Suir, is in gicat repute for the many miraculous 
' iffttiod by Its waters. The well is dedicated to two patron saints, St. (iuan, after whom it takes its 
.lud St. Biogawn. The times for visiting it are the three lost Sutida>B in June, when the people 
'"“Riut the Biints exert their sariod influence more particuloily foi tho benefit of those who apply for then 
It II confidently said, and flimly believed, that at this pono i the tao sumls appear in the well in 
voi 1 o o 
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The drinking of the waters of Holy Wells was, however, but a very 
xnild mode of doing penance for sin, and by no means a severe process, by 
which the diseased devotee was to be made whole. Other customs of a 
far more reprehensible nature prevailed. The pilgrimage to Lough 
Derg ” might have vied with any of the abominations of Juggernaut ; the most 
ignorant and sa\agc of the tribes of Africa have few ceremonies more utterly 
revolting than that to which, a few years ago, the Irish peasantry were, here, 
directly and systematically encouraged. It is not necessary for us to pubhsh 
the details ; but the gioss observances that so long prevailed at Ardmore, and 
which to some extent still continue, we cannot pass over; although, as vc 
have intimated, the Roman Cathohe clergy now “set theii faces” diiectly 
against practices which, for ages, they tolciated generally, and encouiaged 
partially ; and which consequently are dcstmed— we trust ere long — ^to be 
numbered among things of the past 

The 24th of July is the pation-day of St. Declan, whom the Romish 
C^alendar states to have flourished piior to the appearance of St. Patrick 
He is said to have landed at Aidmore, and to have there first preached 
Christianity; wheie, also, he built in one night the famous lound towei 
and the adjoinmg chuich of wliich the luins still remain. The grave in 


the shape of ivio aniall Sahes, of the trout kind ; and if the> do not ho up|M. ii, that nS^cuiti iHill take place 
At this tioK, aiiion^ the ptnittnlH who go pilgrim^ing to the well, the biistli » luiincnse around tlit 
neighbourhood foi min^ units, people coming fiom agraat distanie to avail theinsdvisof the beneflts. Among 
them aie to be Hern pciHons afflicted with almost ivciy disorder, and many who art perfectly convalescent 
cither fitiiu eurioHit), oi under un impicssion that using the watirs while iiiidei the blibsed luflueneo of the 
]iatroTi bunlH, will proHei^e tluin fiom lieing afflicted at some futiirr tirat At the well the ecitmonies ait as 
follows — On obt ending the lull, whiih the petiiteiits do baic-foot (and, in many initancca, the cntiio 
jouiiie) is undiitikiii in th( same wa)), thtv kncil by the side of the stnaiii, and, with ihcir bodies bent 
icpoat a etitain number of Patein and Avib Th«\ then inter the stream, the walti of which all desciibt to 
have a paiUeiilaih uiteiiftt eoldiKs^i T1 k> go thiougli the iti earn three timen, at a slow pace, repcitmgm 
each round a etituu number of pnyeis, thty then go on the gravel walk, and triveru it round thrte times 
on tlioiT bare kneos, often till the blood start in the opeiatioii in this pail of the ceremony they lepcat the 
Mime nuinbci of praters in each round as they did in tliosticam, and whin fiiiisliid, without giving themsclv^* 
time to rest, they {Htform the same rounds on Uuir Imre knees round the tiec, but on the graas This tree 
II a particular object of veneration, and presents a ennous spectacle, being covered all over with human bairi 
the penitents cutting olT locks of their hair and tjing thorn on the branches as a sjiecifie against headafihe 
Pei haps notlung can evince more powerfully the strong natural aflectious of the people Uiaii a viiit to thisplaf^ 
There may be seen labouring up ||||||||^livity the £itber, and more often the mother, bending beneath the 
weight of the grown up son or daiigHUr, who have been rendered by illncai unable to perform the 
for themaelvei, and not unfrequeiitly the sturdy rustic, or dutiful daughter, in the fullneat of fUiallo^®* 
ratrvmg an aged fatlier or mother, and performing by proxy all the requisite cricmonios, while others do ti^ 
like for the repose of their departed relatives. As might be expected, the plait is well attended with beggs>*> 
who crowd there fiom an immense distance, expecting to reap a good harvest, and many of them in*’ 
proMded with beads and crosacs foi sale, which they offer to the notice of the visitors. Jtiasiodta 
achiiieli, dednated to the saints, Qusn and Drogawn, formeih stood lieie, and whcie the tree atandiel “ 
pirsTiit da} was the site of the aiiacnt alUi 
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\i\nch. he is supposcxl to have been buried, and a sinfjular mass of lock on 
the sea shore, 
ncai the church, 

,ue objects of 
poculiai venc- 
tion The Holy 
Well, too, is 
Ml} pictnr- 
( ‘^que, we ha\c, 
ailed oui - 
sch ( s of the 
kiiuliiess ol 
L i(l> Deane, by 
ln< li "lA e have 
brill inabledto 

lut ndurc a. copy of it The lock is believed to have floated o\ir the 
ocean from Rome, m ith the vestments of the saint, a bell loi his towci , 
and i lighted candle for the celebiation of mass. The grave is fiist 
visiud, heie an old hag has fi\ed hciself to sell the clay contained within 
it, and to which many viitues aic attached. It is often mixed with medicine, 
.ind taken by the sick ; it is also carried abroad by those fiom the distiict who 
€ nil o late and there ore few Roman Catholic houses in the country round when* 
a pojtion of it is not kept to guard against evil spirits, misfortune, and sick- 
The bottom and sides of the grave are the solid rock, yet theic i-i 
always clay enough found in it to supply the enormous demands. This is 
of (oinse managed by the woman who supplies the aiticle ; but the fact that 
it never fails, is attributed to th(‘ miraculous influence of the saint. 

Alter paying their devotions at the grave, the people crowd to the Holy- 
stone, and having gone on their boic knees several times round it, creep 
nndc 1 It lying flat on the belly, lire painful contortions of some of these 

poor people it is distressing to witness, 
as they force themselves through the 
narrow passage. It is only at low 
water that this part of the ceremony 
can be performed ; the stone (which 
weighs perhaps four or five tons) rests 
upon two small rocks, leaving a passage 
under it; aa shown in the accompanying 
print. After the superstitious rites have been gone through, the scene of rioting. 
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quarrelling, and diunkenness that ensued, was, foimcily, disgusting to a 
degree — and it was i ai oly that “ a pattc rn ” passed without the loss of lives* 


• We copy tilt following iiccount of llic melancliol) scene from the note book of a gentleman of liigh 
attainments ami umluubUd veracity. It was wntUn on tbo spot — “22n(lJiily Arnfed this evening at 
Aidmort, prcpaiations i1iend\ making for the due ciUhration of the Patron's day , Msitcd the dormitoiy 
of St Dctlan , an old meigic figure had possession of the gtavo, in which she ate, drank, and slept, 
that none other might claim a ri(,ht to it one half of her only appealed above giound , tht last suppl} 
ot earth for the approaching dtmind, had just been put in, she recommended us stiongly to tike a 
portion m the name of God and the hltsatd Saint (on pionouncing the lutUi name slio with due revtrtme 
dropped a low curtsev) us a picvcntivo against fire,diowning Ac At , if eaten writh due faith — 23d Bairels of 
l>urler and whiskey aniving by sea and laud in niimlMis, already thiee bundled have landed, and 
t\trv avciiiu teems wuh hgurts mu\ing along to paj then dL>otion8 — 10 o clock Commenced ii > 
lounds, though the 24th is the Pitiou's day, wilked down to the sta shore, where a few yards below 
high watPi mark is the far-famtd stone that in the fouitli centinv (before the ariival of Saint Patiick) 
came floating over from Romo at the piajcr of St Htflan, with n bell upon it for the cdiflcation of 
the Itisb On oui wa^ we passed through as^iombled iiiultitudts pitrhiiig tents, fastening up carts and ears 
as dwellings, anangiiig «heii goods, and now and then fighting, without wlmli Puldy cannot live long in qood 
Anmour ; passed on, here the fiist srenc begin and I counted 154 jarsons kneeling louiid the stone, fresh 
comers every moment succeeding those who had told then heads and siid their pra^ets 1 watched then 
motions as they appro ichcd the stone , they took off then hats, then lowly bowed then heads, and diuppcd 
their knees on the pointed locks , here they lepeated seveial prayers, telling over their headb then soliuinly 
drew near and revmntially kissed tlic unfoimed mass sevenil times, then bumped their hocks against it three 
times, drew baek in awe, dropped again on their knees repeating more prayers and silently retired, childicn 
in aims were piessed down till thou little mouths toucheil the holy st >n The crowd then formed a lorij, 
line winding up the naitow path that leads along the mountain's brow to St Declaims ihapcl , heic, too I 
went the scenery was beautiful is we looked ovei the precipitous clifisaeioss the biy of Aidinore On the 
bnnk stand the leuiuaiits of a chapel, said to be the fust built in Ireland On entering the gateway, on yoiit 
right hand, is the well St Dee Ian blessed , a naiiow doorway leads to it, a foimidable figiii'e bsd 
poBseshioii of It and dealt out m pint mugs to those who land, some drank it, some poured it on th<H 
liiiihs, tlicii head, then backs, in the most devout m inner, some claimed a second poition to hottli 
and carry home to snk iclitivcs, oi to pie stive then houses from fne , they then knelt down to the 
well, and said their pincrs, aftei which devoutly tuimng round they rejieatcd their prayers to a 
little mount, under whuh had been the east window, eie]>t on their knees to it, kissed it, said more 
pravers, crossed themselves and walked on , heii the eiowd of inendirants was gn it, and the miicrabk 
objects of deformity more lauieniable th in 1 h ul evei seen, and too disgusung to detail , the crowd now 
wound higher up the hill, inclined hack again, and piorccded to the grave, lieu they knelt ogam in the most 
abject posture, saying pia^crs, and waiting foi tlitir turn to be admitted into the little dormitory) where the 
old hag distributed the eaith ind gave lectuies on its ofBcucy, as pi eventing di owning, burning, Ac. A ftw 
yaids hi ought us to tiic fir fimed lound tower, the most perfect in Inland , hero again the devout pilgiimo 
repeated piayers and told then beads, and knelt with the utmost humilily, kissed the tower, broke off picno* 
whuh they earned away, then the whole crowd filed of! to the chapel, wlmh wot open to reodve tbein,nn^ 
miss was ulcbnted in all due fonj^ hero the devotions of the day ended, at twenty different peiiodsi 
r ounted the people as they passe d ; fHf averaged fifty five a minute, which gi\ es a total of 1 2 oi 15,000 persons » 
these numbers accoided with otliir calculations The tents, sixty four in iiumbci, are now complete , eatlngf 
dniikiug, dincing, oreupy the muluiude. One figure is walking about with a boiled leg of mutton and 
in one hand, a big knife in the other, vociferating * a cut for a penny ' ' a cut foi a penny 1* here dicew and 
fish are selling, some tents contain gauiing tables , but the gieat body of persons are going round as on yester' 
dav , they are more numerous, a few force themselves under the stone, praying os they crawl with difBnulty 
beven o'clock— All now appears ronfusiou, every man is dtnnk, and every woman is holding a man hack 
the deadly combat , bloody knees from devotion, and bloody heads firoui fighting are not nnoommoo. 
o’clock— Ihrec cabins are now blaring furiously , not a vestige can be saved , such a irono— fightingi pnl^ngi 
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We have alluded to a class of persons who play very conspicuous parts at 
tliese patterns — the half beggar, half vender of rosaries and relics^ and whole 
stljcmer and cheat. With some anecdotes of a notorious vagabond of the genus 
Mc liave beep favoured by a friend in Cork; wo shall give Ids portrait at 
full length — that of Garrett Mansfield, better known as Garrett the Beg- 
garman ; and sometimes called Garrird a Crooka,” or of the Crook. A 
likeness of him is worth preserving ; for he may be regarded as nearly “ the 
l.ist of his race — among whom Mr. Matthew has made sad havoc, and whom 
tlj(^ Voor Law Bill will ere long utterly destroy. 

“ ( idiTctt ” was publicly known in the town of Monaster as a drunkard of 
the most inveterate description ; between his predatory practices, and his appeals 
to till “ neighbours,” as he termed them, he was for many years enabled to 
mclulgt' in the luxury of fifteen or twenty glasses of raw spirits per day. He 
u.i. m.iriK’d, and Ids conjugal character was in keeping with his other 
iii(*gularities. The neglect of his wife and family was such, that they had to 
(oiiim(*nce the trade of begging on their own account; and he never visited 
them, but to beat them for the purpose of extorting money. Yet Garrett 
piolessed himself a saint of the most exalted order, and being gifted with an 
imposing appeaiance, and a lively imagination, narrated stories of his own 
Seine tity, which were listcnc^d to with avidity by the ‘^neighbours,” whose love 
oi the mai vellous predominated, for the time, over their conviction of Garrett’s 
leal character. 

On Sundays, Garrett was stationed at the chapel dooi long befoic the 
(ongiegation assembled — here, unlike ordinary beggars, he disdained tlic 
vehement antiquated chanting appeals, which assailed the car from a string 
of maimed and blind paupers, extending from the chapel gates to a considerable 
(h-sttirice ; these knelt or prostrated themselves in the middle of the road ; but 
O.urett, under the plea of infirmity, partly real and partly assumed, sat on 
one side, saying his beads with a patronizing smile, expressive of benevolence, 
and greeted the parishioners as they arrived -with a welcome, as though his 
mxicties for their spiritual welfare were relieved by the evidence of their 
attendance at the house of prayer. His manner was intended to convey to each 
individual that he or she was the object of his particular devotion : “ May the 
bold bless you, at any rate,” to one. — That the Lord may make a bed in 
^dory for you, however,” to another. To a gentleman who had been 

■ Hiking ^liiakey, holy-water ; Gr}iiig, curging— 1 have never eocn. Nine o’clock— Fire nearly eubdued for 
ot fuel , heie cumec the old Jexobel ftom the grave, covered with «u th half naked, and yellow oe the dey 
III r?*** ^®^<**Pouion, and » strewing it in placet the fire cannot reach, to show Us oirf tio in dettroying 

tivouung clement. 26th — TenU nearly ttruck; a few of the moat devout remain to complete theii 
‘ * 'otioiiB. Seven o’clock— All it ttill ogiin, an<t Ardmore it again a mere teduded village.” 
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dangerously and made his first appearance after his recovery, he would 
say, “ Welcome, welcome, welcome by the Grace of the Lord,” looking to the 
assembled multitude with an air of triumph, I was not idle which none 
could interpret otherwise than as a conviction that the gentleman’s recovery 
had been brought about by Garrett’s prayers. 

Hear him on the subject of his sanctity. 

Oncet upon a time, and of all times since the beginning of the world 
whin should it be but the time of the throubles in the middle of the year 
ninety-eight. The Lord save us, and keep us ftom such times as thim for 
ever more. The sojers came to Monaster, (the Caithness fenciblcs ; you often 
hear tell of them,) and if they did, they done nothing only slashing the 
people from mornin till night. Why thin, my dear, among the rest o’ their 
good doings I didn’t escape them, for they pressed my little car, and my little 
baste (the benevolence of a gentleman ignorant of his real character had 
furnished him with both) to car baggage down the counthry. We stharted 
for the road, and we were thravelling, and thravclling, and thravelling, until 
at long last we got down to the bottom of the Black North, until wc come to 
a town that they call it by the name of Ballinrobe. 

“ In the morning whin 1 got there, after putting up my little baste and 
taking the best o’ care of him, I wint out to the door o’ the carman’s stage, and 
I see all the Christhins going to Mass, for it was a Sunday, the Lord be praised ! 
Whin I see thim all going to the chapil, well become me. I’ll engage I joined 
in with them ; and whin we come to the gate, wc found it was locked and not 
a sowl inside. Why thin, whin they opened the gate, the minnit I put my foot 
inside the chapil yard, what do you think but, my dear, the bells bigin to 
ring of themselves, and all the people obsarved there was nobody within to 
ring em. I did not say a word, nor let on any thing, but away with me into 
the chapil, and the people follin me. Why, thin as I’m in ‘ the presence,’ as 
soon as I was inside the door of the chapil, the book on the althar fled open 
iv itself, and the candles lit up in wan minnit. To be sure the people all 
wandered in the world what it was, but I only went up to the rails and knelt 
down, and said my ba^ for a spell ; and thin 1 wint fair and aisy into a 
comer, near a big wind^hat was there, and I knelt down agin, and bigin a 
saying o’ my bades. Why thin the day was mighty close in itself, and whm 
I was getting* too warm intirely, I took off my loose coat, and I looked about 
me to see would I see a nail or any thing that way, I’d hang it upon till Mass 
’ud be over ; and whin I couldn’t And anything av the sort, I was so bint 
on my prayers that I only thrun up my coat, and there it staid, my dear, 
hanging over a grate sthrame o’ light, that the sun was shinin in thro’ die 
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windy. At long last, the priest came out o* the sachristy, and he wint to the 
foot of the althar, and from that he wint up the sthips, and whin he got to the 
altliiir, and come to the book and seen it open, he turned round and he axed 
the clerk, says he, * what on earth ailed you,’ says he, ‘ to open the book ? ’ says he. 
And when the clerk tould him he did not, 'was it any o’ yees?’ says he, to the 
little boys with their albs on em. ' Was it any o’ yecs ? ’ says he, ‘that opened 
the book,’ says he. ' ’Twas neer a one of us,’ says they. My dear life and soul 
of the world, when he hear that, he looked very skeered intirely ; and he 
turned round to the althar and he begin turning the laves over, and hether 
j\nd ^thriving to read, and you’d pity the way he was wiping the paspiration 
oif of his face. Well, he wint on turning, and turning, and turning the laves, 
'till all ov a suddint he looked in close to the book, and whin he looked into 
ilie book, my dear, he stopt up as if he was shot. My dear, ’twas thin the priest 
lubbed his face fair and aisy with a handkercher, and after looking up and 
sayiiiir some prayers, with his two hands stretched out, he turned round and 
li(‘ tiik off his vestment, and he laid it on the althar. ‘ Yand,* says he, 'to the 
toup;rcgation,’ says he, ‘ I was in grate throublc since I come to this althar,’ 
stiys be ; ' yand, ’twas by grate struggling and sthriving that I got over it,’ 
says he ; ‘ I’ve found out,’ says he, ' there is some angel, or aithcr some grate 
holy man in the chapel,’ says he ; ' yand, if it is a thing that I cannot find 
out lliis grate holy man,’ says he, ' there is no use in talking, I cannot go on 
uitli iho mass.’ So wid that he come down from the althar, and he ordered 
the holy wather, and he tuk a brush, and he wint down the length of the 
<hapil, and he spathered, and spathered, and spathered, and whercsomever 
ho \\ ent the people made a bohrecn for him ; and whin he wint the length of 
the (’hci])il he turned back, and he wint over to the north side, and thin he 
eiosscd the althar and come to the south side, where myself was a kneeling 
down a saying o’ my bades ; and whin he come, he lifted up his two hands 
Jmd sprad thim over me ; and he tumod round to the people, and says he, 
I VC found,’ says he, ' this grate holy man ; he is here,* says he. ' Yand,’ 
says he, ' lave mo find that ye’ll all thratc him well,’ says he ; ' yand, I have 
to tell yc that there’s a blessing for evermore from this day out,’ says he, 
over the town of Ballinrobe,’ says he—' for,’ says he ' wheresomever As*// go,’ 
'•'ys ho, ‘ there is a blessing,’ says he, ' in his road,’ says he. So thin he went 
to the althar and wint tlffough the Mass fair and aisy ; and whin Mass was 
<>vcr, iill of the people came to me, and they tuk me up on their shoulders, 
they never stopt till they brought me to a strong farmer’s house. Tand, 
»*iy dear, whin I got into the farm-yard, there was a little boy a son of the 
farmer’s, and he was deaf and dumb from the hour he was bom, and whin he 
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seen me he ran towards me before all the people ; ‘ yand/ says he, ^ welcome V 
says he, * Garrett,* says he, ^ welcome ! welcome ! welcome ! * Well, thin I 
wint into the farmer’s house, and all the poor people that was sick and sore 
came to me, and 1*11 engage ’twas strong and hearty they wint away.** 

We must illustrate the character of Garrett by another brief anecdote. 

Poor Mr. Swayne had been dead about three weeks, and, as Garrett observed, 
" the widdy was gradially getting over her grief,** when, one Monday morn- 
ing, our hero was seen leaning against one side of the widow’s hall-door, 
apparently suffering &om great mental or bodily pain. 

To any question asked him by the passers-by he gave no satisfactory 
answer. Yeh lave me alone ! lave me alone, Ochone! Ochonc ! Oh ! ” was 
his reiterated exclamation. At length, the little girl going a messages ” 
reported the fact to Mrs. Swayne, who ordered a good loaf to be given to him ; 
this was returned, and the widow sent him a tenpenny token, with directions 
to pray for her husband. The tenpenny being also returned, Mrs. Swayne 
yielded to the girl’s suggestion, that she had better sec him herself, as poor 
Garrett was in grate trouble o’ mind intirely.” He was shown accordingly 
into the parlour, and seated on the chair nearest the door — a position which 
enabled Garrett to shut out all listeners from overhearing the communication 
which it was difficult even then to induce him to make. 

Yeh ! Lave me alone, m’am ! lave me alone ! I niver come across the 
likes in all my days ; in all my days I niver come across the like.” Mis. 
Swaync’s anxiety to discover the cause of so much agitation, induced her to 
offer Garrett a little whiskey, but this he also refused. What he had to 
discl^e was a ciicumstance which had occurred the previous night, and until 
he had aisedhis mind,” it was necessary that neither bit nor sup should cntei 
his lips, “ Lave me alone, m’am ! lave me alone ! Sure I see the masthcr ' 
Last night m*am I hadn’t a morsel of hay for my little baste, nor any thing to 
buy it, so I only dhrovc him down before me to the Inch, knowing full well that 
your honour would only be plased with me. The night was as dark a night, 
the Lord save us, as ever fell out of the heavens. Yand af it was whin I had 
my little baste grazing fair and aisy in the Inch, and nothing to disturb me 
only the noise of the become me, I got undher a ditch, and big|i^ 

a saying o* my bades and praying for all the sowls that ivir left us. Why thm 
I was, may bp, half-an-hour at my prayers, whin, in one minit, wMe you’d ^ 
clapping your hands, my dear life and soul of the world, all the sky ht 
aqual to ere a flash of lightning ever you sec, and whin I lifted up my head 
and looked to the southward, what should I see comings down the ‘ 

Kilva but five thousand hurlers, with five thousand hurleys, and five 


thousand 
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white silk handkerchers on their headsj and every hurley made of the 
shiningest silver ever you see, and thin, my dear, I turned my head towards 
the north, and what ud you think, but I see five thousand more hurlers coming 
down from Bally-Edmund as fast as the finest racer in the whole world, and 
they had goulden handkerchers and goulden hurleys. Why thin, where would 
they come, but down to the Inch, where I was a saying o’ my prayers; and 
they warn’tlong I engage before they bigin the gamf\ and no place ud do ’em 
to make a lubawn only over my own head. Yand such grate goaling 
was niver seen in the whole world. Twice the ball was dhriven within 
one iiicli of the cool, and tw’ice it was dhruv back ; why thin, the, third 
time, just as the game was widin one inch o* being won, a goaler made a 
blow at the ball, and it wint rising, rising, rising, my dear life, and niver 
(oiiiiiig do\ni at all, and both sides looking up in the sky. You’d hear a 
]ni\ dlirop, and you’d think the eyes ’ud fall out of their heads, and they ever 
and always watching and divelling for the ball, till at long last down comes 
tlu' ball sure enough, and well become tlic same goaler, he gave it one 
ihundering blow, aqual to Fin Mac Cool, and in one minit over it came, 
low ling, rowling, rowling, until it came under the lubawn where myself was 
a >aying o’ my hades. Yand, my dear, aU the goalers stepped up, and the 
formost part ov ’em made a division out from the middle, and he that won 
the cool, walked tlirough ’em, until he walked out and come over quiet 
and asy to myself. Why, thin, his face was shininlike glass, and as bright, 
aqual to the sun ; yand it would be good for your sowl to see the happy 
smih* he had on him; and whin he came near me, who should it be but 
the jiiasthcr ! ‘ Garrett,* says he, * you see what was done, and y<^ see 
wdiat throuble I had,’ says he : * yand it wasn’t my arm that won that 
cool,’ says he, ‘only something that was doing,’ says he, ‘b3(>4K>me o’ 
them 1 left. Yand,’ says he, ^ ’twas only ithin the last half-hour, I got 
the liberty of thrying at all,’ says he, ‘ and ’tis what got mo through the 
thrial is, what happened while the game was going on. Yand, tho* I’m 
only tliree weeks dead,’ says he, * I thought it was three thousand years,* says 

5 ‘ yand I’m happy now for evermore,’ says he ; ‘ and,’ says he, ‘ bit nor 
snp you must not taste till you tell herself,’ says he, ‘that you see me,* 
'iajs he.” 

Here the widow handed Garrett the rejected glaaa, which, with a pre- 
fatory, but inaudible ejaculation, he speedily emptied, and replaced it on 
tile table, with many a shudder, shake, and grimace, like one not accustomed 
to d^ipk raw spirits. 

Whin you see her,’ says he, ‘tell her to be happy,* says h« ; ‘ and 

1. F P 
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tell her there’s only one thing throiibling o’ me, and that is, she cannot 
be with me,’ says he. * for twenty long years more ; but after that time, 
she will come, and she’ll be with me,’ says he, * in glory,’ says he, ‘ during 
Secla Scclorum,’ says he. ^ But there is one thing that must be done ; 
the Inch where I found rest, must be ever and always for the use of 
your little baste,* says he ; ^ Garrett,’ says he, ^ go ’long home ’ now, 
says he, ‘yand lave the little baste where he is,’ says he, ^till you tell 
her every thing, Yand,’ says he, ‘ any loading slic’ll have, you’ll have the 
preference ov it,’ says he. So with that, my dear, he walked back, and 
dhrov the ball in among the hurlcrs, and whin he got into the middle agin, 
they closed round him ; and in one minit the night became dark as the 
tomb, and not a hurlor to be seen. Yand I was very wake intirely, hardly I 
could stir ; but I crept out from under tlie ditch and got home as well as I 
could, and whin I got into the house, .and whin I sec the candle lighting, 
I fainted dead, and was in a swoon ever since. Only I was in dread of 
not telling your honour, I wouldn’t be able to lave my housj| for a month.” 

To the “ neighbours” who knew poor Mrs. Swajnc, it would be unneces- 
sary to add that Garrett was ordered into the kitchen, w’here lie had plenty 
of “nourishment;” and as long as she lived the “ little baste” was never 
driven from the Inch. The poor woman did not remain after her husband, 
so long as Garrett had foretold. She died within seven or eight years, 
and her unfeeling executors, disregarding the solemn charge which Garrett 
had received, drove the little baste ” to browse on the h(*dgcB and ditches 
of the “neighbours.” 

From Youghal to Lismore, a distance of about eighteen miles, the road is 
exceedingly picturesque and highly interesting, passing, for a considerable 
space, along the beautiful banks of the Blackwater, of which it commands 
many striking views. We preferred, however, engaging a boat, and making 
the journey by water. 

From the source of this fine river, in Slieve Lougher, one of the Kerry 
mountains, to its mouth at Youghal, it passes through a large extent of 
country, nearly every jji^on of which is closely, and often painfully, asso- 
ciated with the history of Ireland. The banks are for the most 
wooded; at times, the river runs through fine, fertile, and productive 
valleys; at others, it winds at the base of, or between, huge and barren 
mountains, but every where affording pleasure, at least to the lovers o 
the picturesque. Every now and then, the interest of the sceneiy ^ 
enhanced, and the records of the neighbourhood are illustrated, by **<>**^^ 
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ruin of castle or church; very many of the strongest of the former^ 
and the most famous of the latter, lying broken and covered by weeds, 
in the graceful glens 
or toppling cliiFs that 
skii t the sides or over- 
haiig the river. Here, 
ior example, is one of 
tluMu. 'Fhe most re- 
in.u kable of the many 
ruins that will be 
('11(0 nil t ered between 
\ oughal and Lismore 
aie llincioM , once the 
piujKity of Sir Wal- 
ter lUJeigh, and ori- 
^luallv b(‘lougiug to 
the Knights Teiu- 
jilaib; Molana, M'here it is said Baymond le Gros, the friend and councillor 
of Strongbow, lies buried ; Strcancally, a stronghold of the Desmonds, where, 
tic c 01 ding to Smith, there was, in ancient times, a ca^e used as a prison for 
''IK li pi'rsons as had fortunes in this part of the country, whom the cruel and 
t) r<uiiiical Baid had invited to his castle to make merry, and afterwards confined 
JO llii‘ hole, » hoi c he siififered them to perish.” One person, “by good 
foitiiiie,” having escaped, proclaimed the treachery of tlie Eai*l, and both the 
ctuc and the castle were destroyed. Dromana, the reinited birth-place of the 
old Countess of Desmond, who, at the age of one hundred and forty years, 
flossed the Channel and travelh'd to London, to demand from James the First 
tlie restoration of her jointure, and whose death is said to have been caused 
1>> a lall from a cherry-tree, into which she had climbed. Affane *, where, in 
1 5()4, was fought “ a bloody battle ” between the Earls of Ormond and 
Desmond, in which the leader of the Geraldines was wounded and taken 

In tlip neighbourhood of AiTano, according to Mi Rjiland, may be examined the traeei of two 
uuurUble woilts. The fliit it a laigo double tiench, called* m Iiiah, Rian Bo Pudriuc, or the trench of 
»t. PainoU’s Cow. It extendi for many miles through the district. 'The peasantry assert that it was the 
'voik ol Ht Putnek's cow, wlion she went to Ardmow in search of her calf that had been stolen. Dr. Smith 
‘onjcrtiiiM that it is the remain of an ancient highway from Cashel to Ardmore, between which two pltoos 

Uds piobably in the time of St. Patrick, and his contemporary St. Declon, a frequent communication, and 
tHcn thib road was made by these saints m imitation of the Roman highways, which they must have often 
on then tiavols. Another, but less extensive, ridge, the Doctor rooceivos to have been « a boundary or 
fence made to preserve the cattle against wolves," which Wore not banished fWun Ireland nnUl many 
^‘■ntuiies after « the seipents.** 
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pri^ner by his ancient^ hci editary, and implacable foes — ^the Butlers. As 
they were carrying the fieice chieftain on their shoulders from the field, one 
of the leaders of the Oimond party rode up and enquired, in a taunting tone 
of triumph, Where is now the great Lord of Desmond ? ” The faint and 
wounded Earl raised himself, and replied, Where, but in his proper place 
— on the necks of the Butlers*.” On approaching Lismore, and on the right 
bank of the river, is the prettily situated and impioving town of Cappoquin; 
the church spire of which is seen rising above the trees. 

Among the mountains above Cappoquin is the singular settlement called 
Mount Melleray. In the year 1831, when the Monks of La Trappe were dis- 
persed by the French government, a considerable number of them proceeded 
to Ii eland, and obtained from the proprietor. Sir Richard Keane, a lease of 
575 acres of mountain land, for a term of ninety-nine years at a nominal rent. 
It was a brown, heatheiy, stony Wiaste ; of this they have reclaimed 200 acres 
— having been assisted by the peasantry, who worked for them for several 
months, and supplied them gratuitously with horses and cars ; they were also 
greatly aided by subscriptions from the neighbouiing gentry — the Duke of 
Devonshire giving them £100. Soon aftei their arrival, they circulated 
printed handbills, recounting the different prayers they would contract to 

* The nvalry of the two great earli might furnish matenaln for u volume. Pirnr^o the fight at Affanc, 
Ruiscl Mys, they appointe<1 a day to end their difforeiicci by the sword , and the place of battle was to 
be on the bounds of the counties of Cork, Limcnck, and Tippcrar) . “ The Kail of Desmond brought upon 

that occasion into the field (he says, as my father mho served under him told me,) 4000 foot and 750 hone, 
the greater number being his own followers, and the thief men of Munster And the Sail of Ormond came 
thither with no less preparation, both in numbei of forces and also with artillery. These strange competitors, 
for the space of fourteen days, confronted each other in the open field, and yet came not to a battle, 
contrary to both ihtir desires , but, by the mediation of certain great lords then in the army, and espC’ 
cially by the intercession of the Countess of Desmond, who mas mother to the Earl of Ormond, they 
were reconciled and made friends ” Tins friendship was of an odd kind, hoaever , we arc told upon 
the occasion of another reconciliation, on apciture was cut in an oak door for the earls to diake handi 
through, each fearing to be poniarded by the other. Cox sa} s, that in the conflict at Affane the Earl of 
Desmond lost 280 of his men. To this, Dr. Smith (Hist, of Waterford), apparently for the sake of speaking 
in round numbers, adds twont}, making the number of killed amount to 300, winch, in a recent publication, 
bos been magnified into 800' no doubt by a typographical error, easily accounted for, the substitution of the 
figure 8 for 3. Now it appears from the answers of the Eails of Desmond and Ormond to certain inteiro- 
gatonei dated 18th of February, (5), respectively addressed to them on the subject of this afitej, 
original documents ore preserved m^Hjptate Paper Office, that the total amount of Desmond’s force was not 200 
men, viz. fifty s« horsemen, threescore gallowglasses, whereof thirty-one were harnessed (in armour), and about 
threeacore footmen and kern, making a total of 176, besides hotie-boys and stragglers, number unknof^ 
The force of Onnobd was more than double, viz 100 horsemen, and 300 gallowglasses and kem, hesid 
stragglers. And according to the artful representation of Ormond, who states that be merely want to asw^ 
Sir Mkunce Fitigerald in removing lus goods from Dromana, it would appear that Deamond, at the haad 
his followers, niabed at him in a ferocious and headlong manner, without assigning any reason for hla oondno 
or having received any direct provocation. Ormond’s words are, the earl “ when m the plain field, wi»e® 
message or other ftirther oreumitance, gave chaige upon me.” 
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offer up to the Virgin, on account of those who gave aims. The invitation 
to contribute was pretty generally accepted; and even now, occaaionally, they 
make calls for assistance, which are rarely refused. They have built a chapel 
100 feet long, with a steeple about 170 feet high, a dormitory, refectory, and 
numerous farm offices. All these are built of the stones picked off their 
land. The entire mason-work, carpentry, &c. was performed by eight of 
the brotherhood ; tliey were three years in accomplishing it. They have 
])1ant(‘d some trees, principally firs, and have plenty of turnips and potatoes, 
besides pasture land. They make their own butter and bread, which, with 
'\tgetablcs, form their sole subsistence. They arc possessed of thirty cows. 
The (hapel has a large painted glass window at the east end; the altar, &c. is 
gilt and ornamented in the usual florid style seen in Catholic chapels through- 
out Ti( land. Tn ploughing the ground, they were frequently obliged to have 
.1 dr»/t‘ii men, before each plough, to pick up the stones. In the visitor’s room 
tlioy show an illuminated missal which, it is said, was written by St. Bernard, 
Al)bot of Clairvaux, and preacher of the second crusade. On their arrival in 
Ticdond their number amounted to fifty ; it is now about seventy. They are 
iicaily all of them of English or Irish birth ; they keep the vow of the order, 
Jiid are never heard to speak. Their mode of life is, of course, simple to 
lUistcrity ; and it is certain that, to what the generality of mankind consider 
cnjojincut, they are entire strangers.* We have not heard them charged 
ith, in any way, interfering with the opinions, cither religious or political, 
of their neighbours ; but they have introduced among them several improve- 
ments in agriculture, which may amply repay the occasional help that is 
l)cslow('d. Above all, they have made it manifest that labour, aided by a 
mod Cl ate capital, may render productive the most unpropitious soil ; their 
mountain fields now yield abundant crops ; the finest vegetables are reared 
m their gardens; the best butter is produced in their dairy— a barren 
Jmd utterly useless waste has been converted into a tract rich in verdure, 
extensively planted, and adding considerably to the natural resources of the 
eountry f . 

Dr. Siuiih informs iis^ that vhen St. Carthagh founded the Cathedral of Lismore, (in the immediate 
miglibonihood of Mount MoUer»7,) ^ founded also an abbey of Canons Regular ** His rule is said to 
* lu ancient Irish, and was yery aevere and particular,** He adds in a note, that “ one custom practised 

theto lehgious men wu, that when they had been sent out of the monaatery, at their return they kneeled 
before the abbot, and acquainted him that they had done their endeavourt to fiilfil his orders. These 
Iconics lived after the same manner aa those of La Trappe in Fraaoe at present j for they confined themielvei 
wd on Tegetahlee, which they raised and cultirated with them own hands.” 

t A contmuanco of nin during our stay in the vicinity prevmitod our visittitf Mellomy,— a 

rcumstance we do not so much ngmt, linoe Lady Chatterton has described and its inhabit-* 

interesting “ Rome Sketchwand PomlgB Reoolloetlons** just puMWiad the says, 
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The approach to Lismorc is picturesque and beautiful ; the river ceases 
to be navigable a short distance from Cappoquin^ and a canal to facilitato 
intercourse with the to\^n has been cut, at the expense of the Duke of 
Devonshire ; one of the few absentee landloids (if, indeed, his name is to 
be entered on the list) who is continually labouiing to benefit and improve a 
country from which he derive? a consideiable proportion of his income *. The 
canal runs for some miles through a finely planted pleasure-giound ; and 
nearly all the way, the noble castle, high above the level of the water, is kept 
m view, crowning a landscape at om e magnificent and giaccful. 


“ very couitcouBly rereived by the Superior, who showed iis all over the istublishment Uo has a most 
benevolent rountonance, full of Chnatian liiiuiihty, yet quite dtvuid of tb it cnn{png and m rvilc tzpresuon 
I have sometitnts remaiktd in Italian monks He fust took ns thioiifrh the giidcn wheie the oiilv flowers 
they have j^et cultivated wcjre blooming over tht fiw giaves ot dcctiscd biethnn The sun was shining npon 
them and npon the pointed glisa window of the chapel neir T nas struck with the idea that these pool men 
must enjoy a more hrm conviction of futuio bhss than most people Their own daily fare is baid, ind 
apparently miserable No luxury, no ornament of any kind, is visible in those parts of tin building in which 
tlic} dwell The garden, too, only contains common vegetables for then use , but the church is highly 
decoi I ted. They expend all their money, all tlieii ingenuity, in embellishing the temple of the God they 
serve , and they cause flowert to bloom on the graics of those who arc gone, os if to show that nal bliss can 
only be found m a hcTeoftcr. There arc about seventy monks in the establishincnt, all English and lush 
1 hey were invited to return to Fiance, but icfused. Some of them wore men of laiik and fortune , but once 
a brother, all distinction ccas< s Their dicss is a white cloth robe, ovoi it o blaik tape, with long enU 
reaching before nearly to the fiet, and a pointed hood of the same daik hut Ihc efTut these singularly 
attired and silent beings lu the carpenter's diop, where seicii or eight weie at work, was vtry striking , it 
seemed almost as if we were visiting another woild and anothei race Strict silence towards rath otbei is 
observed, and their mode of life is vciy severe They nso at two o'clock every moining, both suninici and 
winter , yet they do not partake of their hist meal until clivcn o’clock They never eat meat oi <ggs, and 
have only tw'o meals in Uio day* The second is at six , and we taw what was preparing foi it— brown biead, 
stir about, and potatoes The lattqr are boiled by stiam , and a prayei is said by the monks just before they 
arc turned out of the huge boiler and earned in wooden bowls to the refectory We also visited then daii>, 
when they make theTiest butler in the neighbourhood, by a peculiar mitliod, in which the band is not tisid 
TlfC duimitory » fitted up with a number of wooden boxes on both suits Each box Is open at the top, and 
contains tbt small bed and a crucifix, and just loom enough for the brother to dress and perfoimhis devotions 
The chapel is very large , and the monks are now decorating the altar and seats with vciy nth carving It » 
entirely done by themselves , and wt were told that some of the best caiveis and gildcis wtro nch men, who 
of course hod nevei even triod to do anything of the kind till after they became monks It la the same, too. 
With those who now dig the fields, and plant potatoes, and break stones, and make mortar With all this 
hard life of depnvation and labour, the monks appear happy and vciv healthy ” 

* Ills Grace is hut ** the piopiictoi of estates m Inland," for lu is not an Tnshman either by connexiony 
birth, 01 descent— and the country hai djkiatuial claim upon his affection lie cannot tbirefore justly be 
named among “absentees** Persons '^^11 classes-^the rich landowner and the poor cottier join m his 
praises , fiom every side we received confirmation of out own impressions, after glancing loiind Uis pioperty 
in this and in other dis^iiets He is fortunate in having just and lienevolent agents, but they have been 
seleeted m accordaiico with the suggestions of his own upnght and generous mind Every tenant upon the 
Duke’s estates may, if he be honest and industrious, live as comfortably and as independenUy as the tenant of 
any landlord in England lie is not permitted to pay a largoi rent than the agent knows he can afford to 
pay by moderpiehilMmr and taking into account the chances of accidents and fkilurei of orops, 
poBsibld Ikidueetfiafit is held out to him to improve his coudition* Happily there are in Ireland many 
such landloids. But, unhappily, those of a very opposite character aie by no meant rare. 
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The district surrounding Lismore was part of the grant to Sir Waltci 
R.iloigh ; and was included in the estate subsequently sold by him to the Earl 
oi Coik. The castle sustained many sieges during the several Irish wais; 
and in 1641, was gidlantly defended by the young Lord BroghjH; it derives 
greatd fame, however, fiom being the birth-place of Robert Bo^lc, the 
idiilosopher, who was born in the castle on the 25th January 1626-7, 
he was the seventh son, and fouiteenth child, of the first Earl of Coik 
It is situated on a steep 
lock, rising perpondicu- 
lul} fiom the iivei ; to 
look dem n from one of its 
thanihci windows would 
iiiiikc' the clearest head 
* Fiom this point, 
lioT\ < \ Cl , the prospect 
I's snhlinu' to a degree; 
til' Blnckvatei winding 
tliiougha \cidant plain; 
the mighty mountains on 
titlici side; and immedi- 
ate ly beneath, the thick 
fohag(* of gigantic tiees, 
o\cihanging the liver, 
tiossed by a bridge peculiarly hght and elegant; while heie and theie, 
both above and below it, the eye falls upon a salmon weirf, the distant 

* There is o tradition that James the Second started b*ick in terror when suddenly conducted to a lattice, from 
^huli ht vfM to take a view of the buriounding scene. The vindour still bears Lis name. 

t riuie are no fower than 42 salmon freirs on tbo Blockwater between Yougbol and Lismore, the one 
mmrdi lUly under the castle is the last and the most productive , where it is by no moans rare to take 600 
hnli at a haul The fishory is lontcd fiom tbo Duke b} Mr. Folej — at a rental, we wore infbimod, of £700 per 
in uini The fish, being property, are consequently preserved , and the water is not free to the angler ; 
altliongh he maj , and we believe often does, obtain the pnvilege to fish there from the courtesy of the renter. 

Qi all wo have hoard and seen, we consider there is no spot in Ireland that offers to the angler so many 
ti-mptaiions ; tbo sceneiy is everywhere delicious , the banks that immediately skirt the nver are not incon* 
Venn iitly crowded with trees { the accommodation at tho inn is unex( optionablo-^the chaifes small, the rooms 
i^ointui table, and the servants attentive to a degree , above all,tlie river is thronged with salmon, and abounds 
^>th the finest trout It is no exoggomtion to say that we saw the salmon leaping in hundreds Ciroumstanees 
pit vtntcd our being able to throw a fly until the evening of tbo day after our omval , and os oup itoy 
^>*>1 f, wo hud but a couple of hours to devote to the sport^-a samiflce of enjoyment to duty which f||MbreUiie& 
of the angle will understand and appreciate. Our recompense was, therefore, but a bnce of fish-««compane 
small in size, fbr the hugest weighed but ten pounds and a quarter. If the nwcrjtt the neighbouriiood 
of Liemoro were free, we doubt if there be any place in the United Kingdom thdt a 

lotomiiensc to the votones of the gintle craft , and we presume to hint that so great wefiBlbe 
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murmur of which^ humbly imitative of the cataract, comes upon the 
ear: — 

the fretful melody 

Of water, guttling through the rugged weir, 

Brought on the breeze*.” 

Lismore is, therefore, classed high in the list of Ireland’s natural beauties ; 
and for many centuries it has occupied a prominent station in its history. 
The castle is said to have been originally built by King John ; but the place 
was famous ” long before his reignf. It is kept in repair at the cost of the Duke 
of Devonshire, who occasionally pays it visits — too few and far between. It is a 
fine building, with a noble court-yard ; and although the greater portion of it is 
comparatively modem, the ancient parts arc sufficiently apparent to associate with 
it the memories of by-gone strength and splendour. It has, nevertheless, a lonely 
look ; our knock at the entrance-door had a hollow sound ; we were conducted 
through the apartments by the housekeeper, a courteous and obliging matron ; 
but we did not encounter another person ; the scene was a solitude we would 
gladly sec broken ; its aspect was the more cliilling because every chamber was 
furnished as if for an expected guest. It presented a singular and striking con- 
trast to the noise, bustle, and excitement usually to be found in the vicinity of an 
Irish mansion: even the old eagle, so many years a denizen of the castle yard, 
looked as wild as if he had been at liberty : here there were no loitcreie neglecting 
profitable labour for the chance of guiding some visitor “ up the avenue,” or dog- 
boys lingering ai'ound the gates because " maybe the master would be for sport.” 
The ‘^dog-boy,” by the way, is a person to be found, we believe, only in Ireland ; 
or rather, he is of a class to be met with nowhere else. In Ireland he never 
outgrows his vocation. He will, perhaps, be best described by ^ anecdote. 
It was evening when we drew up at the gate of an old castellated house in the 

influz of visitors to his beautiful town, that a fui greater revenue would arise to the Duke than that which 
he derives from tlie rental of the weir. Even under existing uirruinstances, there arc few places nt once so prolific 
of enjoyment and so accessihle^-Lismore being but a few hours* journey from Waterford, and Waterford 
^ being but twenty houis' sail from Bristol. It may bo well to suggest that the angler should take with him 
to theDlackwater but a limited supply of flies; those that may be very killing elsouhcre he will find perfectly 
useless here. There is, however, a sportsman resident in the neighbourhood, who is an accomplished master 
in the art, from whom all requisite aid andjnfonnation may be obtained. His name is Hallubnn ; and he will 
act as a guide. 

* The old historian, in allusion to them, states riiat that the working and the noise of the water through 
them, that here runs pretty rapid, forms a kind of an artificial cataract, and resembles the sound of such, which 
thbugh not high is of a considerable extent, and adds a lulling softneu to the beauty of the scene.” 

t Dr. Rmitb states that the name is derived from ** Lis," a fort, and “ Mor,” great; in referenes ^ * 
Danish fortification that formerly stood to the east of the town ; but that its more andentname was Dun- 
sqinne— Dun ” signifying a fort, or place rituated on an eminence, and “ Sqein " a flighl-Hvhidh seems 
to allude to tko6lpi of St* Carthagh to this place ; before which it was named Magb-sqaith, L e., the fleU of 
the shield.** 
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county of Cork; its master had been celebrated all over Ireland as one 
whose heart and hand were frank and free. For a long series of years his 
Iiouse was the only inn in the district ; and though one was at^hst built, few 
strangers were permitted to sojourn thereat writhout receivi^pui invitation 
from the thricc-hospitable owner of the domain to leave Boniface and his fare, 
and partake of tlie febti\ itios of the castle. Every Saturday, by the hands of 
his giey-haired chaplain, he distributed alms to a very considerable amount 
.miougst the poor ; thereby, some said, increasing beggary ; and from all we 
he.ud, we belic\e the bounty was more liberal than judicious : still, it was the 
o^ Cl flowing of a most benevolent heart, and we much regretted that death 
had Cedh'd him to his long home only a few days pre\ious to our visit to what 
w^as once the temple of the most boundless hospitality. We hcai d of his loss from 
c’s 01 y cottager to whom we spoke on the road. “ Ye’r thra^ elin the counthry 
in a black time — for he’s gone — God be good to him, as be was to the poor — 
that made light hcai'ts wherever his name was hcaid.” ‘‘ It’s the 07/^stdc of the 
walls that’s shown the stranger now 1 ” observed a woman when the servant 
obtained entry into the court-yard by removing what they called "the stone-^ 
1)01 ter,” a huge stone that kept the gates together at the bottom. "It’s the 
s«imc» walls, the same ivy, the same everything — Inirrin the heart /” exclaimed 
aiioth(*r. The new heir was evidently unpopular, but who — educated at Eton 
and Oxford — could be popular at such a time and in such a pkW ? The old 
gentleman had not been buried three weeks, the needful lawyers and some 
English gentlemen were to dine that evening in the castle— a sort of installation 
diiiiKT, which the people said was given too soon — and they rarely find fault 
with festivity. A few of the guests had arrived, and were looking about with 
a cold and critical air that boded no good to the old timber, nor, truly, to the 
old castle ; for, as we passed a group that were talking on the steps, wc heard 
the words — "lumbering place,” ~ " gloomy and "inconvenient;” with 
sundry other phrases signifying " modern improvement,” under the name of 
w iiich much desecration of the antique and beautiful has been perpetrated. 

Wc strolled along the bank of a river that rolled heavily through the 
domain ; indeed, the very atmosphere was triste, burthened as it were by a 
heavy load of sorrow. Once or twice an owl flapped from otic ivied tree to 
‘mother ; and once wc paused to listen co the cooing of a wood-pigeon. When 
we returned, the guests had entered, and the lights and noise bore eyidence 
that the revels had begun. When near the gate, we turned to take a llet look 
of a spot so long associated with Irish hospitality— ori® of the leat afroDllllliolds 
that had yielded to modem habits. ^ 

'' I must soon take a last look at it myself, though rejUr 0 d abottt 4 t|^ike a 

s « 
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bat, or a dog, or any wild animal, God help me, now !” said the hoarse voice 
of a young man. He had been leaning against a tree, his arms folded, his 
head only coy'^ed by thick matted locks, and having altogether such an aspect 
of tattered aes^ir as made us curious to ascertain its cause. 

** Were you born here 

“ I was found here, ycr honours, half dead in the snow ; and it would have 
been a blessed thing for me if I had died that night.” Wc made some 
observation upon this unusual regret from Irish lips; for they generally 
speak humbly and patiently, and cling to life, as “ the Lord’s gift,” even 
when it seems wretched in the extreme. The first thing I remember,” 
he continued, “was following the ould dog -boy about, and being half-cat 
by the hounds in a mistake, and that brought me under the master’s 
eye — *the lucky star’ they called it; he took a fancy to me, pity ho 
had for every one; and when the ould dog-boy died, I got his place. 
There used to be lashings of young gentlemen down here from college 
in those days, and I had a gay life of it with the dogs — and the hunt — and the 
huntsmen — the poor animals knew me so well that nothing could be done 
without me ; if the huntsman was the head^ I was the tail of the pack ; and 
fishing, and hunting, and shooting with the gentlemen made them forget 
the distance between us, until I almost forgot it too. IJJie present 
master had 48 teach it to me once. He never forgot it ; nor,” he added 
bitterly, “/ cither. I had no wages, but full and plenty, and loads of 
clothes and money ; the master never met me without throwing me a tester, a 
thirteen, or maybe half-a-crown ; and the young gentlemen, if they gave a 
curse, gave half a shilling along with it. I know I might have saved money 
enough to take me out of the country in comfort and credit, instead of starving 
where I have been fed : but notliing was saved here — I never heard the word 
used. I was going with two young gentlemen that were on a visit to the 
master to fish in the far lake, and he was so jovial, poor dear gentleman ! 
that he woke us — ^the whole house indeed — that morning, with a view-halloo ! 
as clear, and loud, and strong as ever he gave it, and stood awhile at the gate 
laughing and saying that they’d catch no fish, and the like. And when I turned 
back to look at him , he was t4aiigto the smith, as he always did once a month 
or so for the last five years, about having up new gates ; and as I raised my 
hat, he laughed ; and somehow I was heart sorry, 1 could not tell why, but I 
was — and no wonder !— the shadow of his death was over me ; I saw him no 
merely It’s aweary world! Poor gentleman 1 he was took suddent by death, 
and in gra«^ tfarouble, because he hadn’t settled his affairs, and had time 
just to make the great divisions for the bulk of his property ; and he was 
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in grate throuble intirely about his servants, and ordered them all up into 
the room, that he mightn’t forget any. 'I see them all,* he says, 
‘except poor Tom;* and then he gave way, and the lawy«put the pen 
in his hand, and he had life left enough to sign; and tbi^ffi charged his 
(liaplain to recommend his heir to provide for his servants, and the breath 
left him — and I not there !** 

“ But the heir will provide for the servants,** we observed. 

“ !Not for nu*,” he said ; “ I don’t even know what I do here ; I am forbid 
to come within these walls ; and yet, like a wild bird, I can rest nowhere but 
in my ould nest. The hounds were out yesterday, and they found me, and 
would mind no other ; they were flogged back to their kennel for remember- 
ins? an ould friend ! I have no learning— I have no friends nor money ! and 
} ct I am a man, able and willing to work. I have worked, &ough I was 
taught the value of what they tell me is so valuable — ^time. I was 
taught nothing but dependence, and what has it brought me ?** 

Though of late years dwindled to a rank scarcely above that of a 
villige, time was when Lismore vied in imi)ortance with the most flourish- 
ing city of Ireland — having been a university and a bishop’s see*. It 
>vtis founded ecorly in the seventh century by St. Carthagh; and, it is 
said, contained no fewer than twenty churches ; the ruins of several of them** 
bc'ing in Smith’s time remembered by persons then living ^ The see of 
Lismore wjis united to that of Waterford so long ago as 1358. 

As we have intimated, our journey from Lismore to Waterford city was 
through the county of Tipperary ; a route which led us along the base of the 
Knockmeledown mountains — ^a range that divides the two counties ; on the 
highciit of which lie, or rather were laid, the remains of Major Eeles, an 
eccentric gentleman of considerable ability ; who was a mighty huntsman, and 
also a close searcher into the mysteries of electricity f. We recommend to all 

* An old wnter of the life of St. Otrthogh tfaui commemoratei the 'andent fame of Llimoie. ** Lismore 
IBS famous and holy city, half of which it an asylum, into which no woman dare enter ; but it is full of cells 
d ho1> monnsteiies, and religious men in great numbers abide there, and thither holy men flock together firom 
all pnrts of Ireland ; and not only fiom Ireland, but also from England and Britain, being desirous to move 
iium thence to Christ.'* There is a tradition that King Alfred received part of his education in the collie of 
LiHiunre ; and although it rests upon no good authority, it is by no means unlikely to be true. Henry the 
Second, as wo learn from Matthew Paris, first promnigated English law in Ireland, at Lismore, in 1172. 

t The Rev. R. HT. Rylund, in his History of Waterford, states that Mr. Eeles had hts hone and dog inteired 
^ith him oil the summit of the mountain. We have, however, the testimony of his relative and rdpietente- 
tivc that the statement is incorrect. “ It is true that he m interred on the summit of Knookmeledown 
moiintam ; but not that his horse and dog were buried With him.*' RiOkour baa, of eouna, added largely to 
the fact that the eccentrio gentleman selected his lost home apart flrom iiowdi. beard the 

nddition of the steed and hound, but were told by many that, by his direetioDS, an iron rod Inn driven through 
his body, in older tliat it might attract the lightning to descend and consume him attoriy. 
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tifayellers who are not pressed for timei to pursue the route we arc describing ; 
it will afford them rai*c enjoyment ; firsts for a considerable length along the 
wooded hills in the 'vdcinity of Lisniore, and all the way by the side of a 
brawling ri^er, rushing over huge rocks into the valley ; then over bleak and 
barren mountains^ without human habitation^ or token that labour has been 
at work to draw wealth from their sterile soil. We had grown weary of the 
scene ; our horse still more so^ for he had been tasked to draw us up hill for 
many miles, when we suddenly commenced a descent. Never can we forget 
the glory of the scene that in a moment burst upon us. We were driving — 
so rapidly as to cause some alai'm — along the brink of a precipice, from which 
Mew ere protected by a w'all scarcely three feet high ; there was evidently a 
valley beneath us, but a thick mist Vas over it, through which we could but 
peer, with a sort of dim and dreamy guess at its depth and extent, not 
altogethei unmixed with apprehension lest our jiuh‘d steed should stumble. 
The clouds began to recede from the landscape ; in a few seconds the sun 
had completely dispelled them ; and a blight evening light was over the 
valley. It extended for many mil(*R — ^perhaps ten — east and w^est, and north 
and south ; a spacious plain, hemmed in by mountains — the mountains nearly 
all barren, strijiped e^ eii of the thin coat of peat which the necc^ssities of the 
cottiers compel them to collect from time to time — as fast as it accumulates — 
and bum intd^ ashes to manure their small gardens. The contrast between 
these bare hills and the fertile valley was very striking. We were in Tippe- 
rary, w here outrage has far less than in any other part of Ireland tlie pallia- 
tion it not unfrequently derives from misery and want ; the cottages within 
our ken had all of them a comfortable aspect ; their chimneys sent up the 
curling supper-smoke ; a belting of trees generally surrounded them ; and 
they w'cre whitewashed, one and all. The season was close upon harvest, and 
the fields were lipe for the sickle. The lich valley was, indeed, a glorious 
prospect from the side of that rugged mountain. 

The City of Waterford ranks among the oldest and most famous of the cities 
of Ireland. It was anciently called " Cuan-na-Grioth ” — the Harbour of the 
Sun; and its existence is said to be dated so far back as A.I!). 165. Certain it is, 
however, that it was a place note in the ninth century, when it was a 

colony of the Danes ; who retained possession of it until the invasion of Ire- 
land in 1171. A singular round castle still stands on the quay, and bears an 
inscription, signed by Sir John Newport, Bai*t, as Mayor, which records that 
it was erected by Reginald, the Dane, in the year 1003 ; was held as a fortress 
by Strongbow, in 1171 ; was converted into a mint, by Statute 8rd Edward 
IV. in 1468 — and that in the year 1819, it was converted into a» jail for 
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lofidctory boys and sturdy beggars — ^to which purpose it is at present applied. 
Fiom the Danes the city is said to have derived its name ; Waterford being 
considered a corruption of " Vadcr Fiord” — ^the Ford of the Father, or the 
Circcit Haven ; for it has received both translations. In the various contests 
of vliich li eland has been the arena, Waterford has played a conspicuous 
p.at, having cndur('d sieges from Strongbow, Cromwell, and William III, 
to say nothing of Perkin Warbeck, against whom the citizens fought lustily 
foi tic veil days, bringing many piisoncrs into the city, "who had their 
li( ads chopped off in the market-place.” Foi their gallantry, they received, 
among othei honours, the motto they still retain, 

"XJRBS INTACTA MANET^ WATRRFORDIA.” 

Of tli( scvtual sieges, (the result of them all being the same, i. e, the surrendei 
of th( city, aftci much parleying and some fighting,) the only one that calls 
foi comment, is that which it sustained from Oliver Cromwell; the Piotcctor 
(ojiPTianding in peison on the occasion. It was token in a singular vvay : the 
tinzdis aidt'd by liord Ormond had, for a considerable period, kept the Iron- 
sides at bay ; when two brothers, named Croker, in the army of Cromwell, 
AW It sent with thiity musketeers to set fire to a few houses in a suburb. So 
git at a smoke was raised that the Irish fled, leaving some of their ladders on 
the lamparts. One of the Crokeis said to the other, "it would be a brave 
thing if they should set upon the town and take it.” 

»So, calling their thirty men together, they mounted the wall, rushed into 
the town, hallooing and firing as they advanced, the noise and smoke conceal- 
ing their numbers, so that the inhabitants believed the whole English army 
AAcic set upon them, and abandoned the city. One of the Crokers was killed ; 
Iht otljcr, however, opened tlie gate to Cromwell. So far the circumstance is 
If corded by the county historian; and there is a family tradition, which 
f>tdtc8 that the Protector was so well pleased with the reckless bravery of the 
iviving Cioker, or rather with its result, that he wrote, resting the paper on 
the pummel of his saddle, an order for his soldier to receive the lands of Sir 
W alter Coppinger, an Irish gentleman whose property had been confiscated 
by the Parliament. Mr. Croker, a short time afterwards, proceeded to Lis- 
nabiin, near Tallow, to take possession of his castle and newly acquired estate ; 
be was met by the fair daughter of the deposed knight, but only with the 
weapons that women may wield. She besought permission to tarry awhile 
longer with her aged father within their ancestral walls, until another dwelling, 
and one suited to their ruined fortunes, could bo provided for them. The 
request zras granted; but the lady never quitted the Castle of liinabrin^ 
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notwithstanding that Cromwell’s officer remained the lord of it*. The union 
was a happy one. Although the Crokers^ since this period^ have branched 
off into many families in Ireland, the name of Walter has descended and 
is peculiar to the Lisnabrin line. And Captain Walter Crokcr, of the 
Royal Navy, the late possessor of Lisnabrin, recently perished at the 
island of Tongataboo, in the Pacific, under circumstances even more 
reckless and daring than those which determined the fortune of his 
ancestor. 

It is, however, its fine harbour that distinguishes Waterford, far more than 
its historic renown. It is happily situated on the southern bank of the Suir, 
about sixteen miles from its infiux into the sea. The harbour is exceedingly 
beautiful ; not so richly planted or ornamented by villas as that of Cork, 
yet scarcely inferior to it in the grace of its foreground, and the grandeur of 
the mountains that look down upon it. But W aterford has one great advantage 
over its neighbour — the River Suir is navigable for very large ships ; having 
sufficient depth of water to allow vessels of from 800 to 1000 tons burden to 
discharge their cargoes at the quay. The quay is unrivalled in Ireland, and, 
perhaps, in England. It is a mile in length, and in a continuous line. On 
the side next the river is a broad path, somewhat raised, which forms a de- 
lightful and healthful promenade for the citizens. At its western extremity, 
connecting tlte city with the county of Kilkenny, is a wooden bridge across 

* Another romantic inddent ii connected with the career of Cromwell in Waterford. There wore three 
branchea of tlie Le P^n (anceators of the present Marquis of Wateiford), settled in the county ; their castles 
were Kilmeadcn, Curraghmore, and Don Isle. Kilmcaden was destroyed, its mostor hung upon an adjoiniug 
tree, and his estate parcelled out among the holdiers. A similar fate was decreed for Curraghmore. It 
chanced that tho lord thereof hod a shrewd danghter, who well knowing Uiat her father would os soon eat bis 
breastplate os say a civil word to the king-killer, devised a plan, which she luckily carried into execution, of 
seducing the loid into one of his own dungeons, whore she safely bolted and barred him in. She then received the 

Protector, readily placed in his hands tlio keys of the castle, and succeeded in persuading him that although 
her father had consideied it prudent to remove for a Unic out of the way, ho was not only well disposed 
towards the existing dynasty, but willing to give proof of it in any way the Protector might command. The con- 
sequence was thatCunughmoro remained with its lord. Of tho third branch the stoiy is still more remarkable. 
The Castle of Don Isle was bravely defended by a lady. It was built on a rock almost inaccessible, and 
judging from the ruins that still remmn, the plocc was of prodigious strength. It is situated on the coast, 
between Traniore and Dungarvon. llistj|||r records that it made a gallant defence, holding out for a long time 
against the attacks of a fieree soldiery wV provided with aitillery ; but that it yielded at length and was 
destroyed. To this fact tradition has largely added. The brave Countess was the life and soul of the defenders; 
day and night she was upon the ramparts, animating by her presence and energy the spirits of her dependants. 
She bod it seems a skilful engineer, who defeated all the plans of the besiegers ; and, at length, wearied out, 
Cromwell was on the point of raising the siege ; he had, indeed, partially drawn off his forces. The Countess 
hsd retired to rest, but hod neglected to attend to the wants of her fatigued soldiers. Her engineer sent to 
demond refreshment for himself and his comrades, and received in return tho unwarlike meed of ** a drink of 
buttermilk.** Irritated by the insult, he made signals to the retreating fee, and surrendered to them the 
castle. It was forthwith blown up by gunpowder, and the Countess perished among the mini. 
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the Suir ; it is 833 feet in length and foity in breadth ; supported on stone 
abutments and forty sets of pieis of oak*. 

The City has an exceedingly cheerful appearance; the pi incipal mercantile 
houses being built along the margin of the river, and commanding a view of 
tlie opposite side — in the county of Kilkenny — 'where seveial villas have 
been erected, and above which towers a lofty range of mountains. But the 
(^ommciagh mountains, which occupy the centre of the county, and are seen 
fioni all parts of it, as well as from a consideiable portion of Tipperary, are 
which merit especial notice. They piescnt a varied and picturesque 
outline iiom evciy point of mow ; and fiom the sea, or southern side, are well 
known to nicuineis,by whom they are Ccdled “ the high Hiids of Dungarvon.” 
'rh(> aie of considerable 


fl( nation, the highest peak, 
f ilh fl Mdn a-bullach, t. e. 
“ 1 he Moimtofthe Summit,” 
is at ibleland,about2500fcct 
abo\ e the level of the sea ; 
iml IS remarkable for having 
on Its summit three lakes, 
well stocked with ti out In 
two of these lakes, called 
Stillogucs, are found a large 
black tiout, very unpalatable 
— m the other, called Loch- 
an-Ciimilig-owr, i. e. ** The 
Lake of the grey Phantom,” 
( ^ < spe 11 as near the pronun- 



ciation as we can,) may be 

it)und the red trout and the gillarotr. But the greatest natui al curiosity in these 


mountains, is the appearance and site of a nearly ciicular lake, by name 
Poom-shinawin, i. e, “ The Valley of Ants.” This circular basin appears 
to have been formed at an early age by a landslip, or to have been a 


The building of tbit bridgo wm undertaken in 1793, br a oompony, (inooiporated by art of parliament,) 
"bo subranbed £30,000 to complete tbe work, including tbe purobaae of the feny The money was raued 
b\ loant of i^lOO each, tbe intemt of which was to be paid by the tolla of the bridge. The work, hanng 
been completed for a leu mm than wai originally estimated, only required the payment of ifdO on each 
debenture. The prewnt value of the shores is about £\ 80 ; the tolls la^ng for j£4,600 per annum. The 
"rebaect proposed to the company to erect one stone aich every year, un^ lUo whole should be oom]deted, 
<^nd thus ultimately raise a subataatial and permanent structure. Unhappily tbe suggestion waa not arted 


upon , a subject of blame, when it la ednsidered that the fUnds were ample ior so desirable a purpose. The 
"''rbiUct wu a Mr Co«, of Boston, Amenrn. 
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crater of an extinct volcano, and the appearance of the rock of the basin, 
which at the highest side has an altitude of about 1200 feet, would rather 
favour the latter supposition, for its perpendicidar side is at right angles with 
the water, quite different from the inclination or dip of the slate; and 
would, therefore, induce the spectator to conclude that fire was the agent. 
About a fourth of the distance down the almost perpendicular slope lies a 
cave, covered by a projecting rock, called Crotty’s Rock. It takes its name 
from a bandit of ancient days, who when hard pressed made it his asylum ; for 
which, as it cannot be approached from the bottom, it seems most admirably 
adapted by nature. The ground at the base of these mountains, particulai-ly 
that part which runs parallel to the leading western road to Dungarvon, has 
been brought into cultivation within the last few years — especially on the 
estate of Col. Falliser, who is the proprietor of a considerable portion of this 
mountainous district *. 

Its proximity to England is no doubt of considerable advantage to the 
port of Waterford, and it is perhaps matter of surprise that greater results 
have not arisen out of it. The introduction of steam seems to have bene- 
fited Waterford far less than might have been anticipated. Its merchants, 
indeed, have long incurred the reproach of indifference to the great sources of 
wealth which Nature has provided for them ; having been context to act rather 
as agents than as principals in commerce. At one period, ** All bustle 
and no business, like a Waterford merchant,” became a proverb : of late, how- 
ever, they have in a degree bestirred themselves, and by recent returns wc 
Icam there are now 149 vessels, measuring 20,756 tons, and navigated by 
1061 men and boys, belonging to the portf. But the improvements that have 

* The Commeragh Mountnini have often afforded a aeciire retreat to thoic unfortunate men who have set 
tHe laws of their country at defiance ; and within the last few years have been famous for harbouring two 
notorious outlaws, the Connollys, These unhappy men were brothers, and had been three times taken 
prisonert, and as often made their escape fi-ora jail. By retiring into tlie fastnesses of the mountain districts, 
they contrived, for a long time, to baffle oil attempts of the police ~ they wore assisted by tbe farmers, wlio 
supplied them with necessaries — and they hod made every preparation for embarking for America, when ontoi’ 
tunatoly for themselves, they were fool-hardy enough to venture into Wateifoid to buy new hats; and the 
police having rceeived information, tiiey were taken pritonera from thvir beds. 

f The principal trade is with Englvy^to which is exported a large quantity of agiicultura) produce of every 
kind — butter, jtnrk, bacon, flour, and llHinds of provisions ; and since the establishment of steam-paoket 
eommunicaUon, groat numbers of live cattle Itave been sent across the Channel. The value of these exports in 
1813 was j[?2,200,454. 16s. The average for the last few years tcurccly exceeds 000; but this decrease 

is rather the result of r^uced prices, than of any diminution of the quantity. On an average of three ym^ 
from 1831 to 1834, the quantity of provision exported annually was 38 tierces of heef, 880 tierces and 1# 
barrels of pork; 882,613 flitches of bacon ; 182,884 cwt. of batter ; 19,139 cwt. of lard ; 132,113 hatnU 
of wheat; 160,954 bivriels of oats; 27.405 barrels of barley; 403,852 cwt. of flour; 18,646 ewt. of«»»- 
meal ; 2867 cwt. of bread : and of live stock, the number annually exported during the same period 
an average, 44,241 pigs, 5,808 bead of cattle, aud 9729 sheep ; the aggregate value of ill vhtoh a#ie*>n , 
to £2,092,668. 14s. per annum. 
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taken place in the city of late years are neither mai’kcd nor numerous ; we 
counted but five houses in course of building ; and it has but little increased 
within the last quarter of a century. Of public structures, displaying archi- 
tectural skill and taste, there are none in Waterford ; but a contract has been 
recently entered into to erect a “ Savings* Bank,** at the cost of 4000/. 

The Catliedral of Waterford is reported to have been originally built 
by the Danes in 1096, when they first embraced Christianity; and, before 
it was " improved,** is said to have been a stately and venerable edifice ; 
its character is now very incongruous. An interesting ruin is close to it, 
tliat of a monastery of Franciscans, part of which, in good repair, exists 
as an alms-house for aged women, called ‘‘the Holy Ghost Hospital ♦,’* 
(founded by Patrick Walsh in 1545) and*part was for a considerable period 
used as a French church, having been assigned by the corporation to 
th( French Protestants who settled in Ireland in consequence of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes f*’ Waterford abounds in schools; it has 
out , however, somewhat peculiar— an inspection of which gave us much 
pleasui'o. It ib named The School of the Christian Brothers,** and was ' 
founded in 1803, by Mr. Edmund Rice — a name that should be placed high 
on the list of bencficelOFffTb'lMtik fie retired from business, while com- 
paratively young, and devoted his entire time, and talents, and the property 
he had obtained by industry, to the education of youth. At that period 
education was not easily obtained by any class, and was almost beyond the 
reach of Roman Catholics. The benefit he has conferred upon his native 
city by ncaily forty years of labour is, therefore, incalculable ; his schools 
having been generally attended by from 500 to 600 scholars . 

* An ancient itatue of carved wood, aUnda in a niche on one aide of an altar at the ulremity of one of 
the rooms. It is auppoaed to repreaent the Almighty, with the globe of the earth in bia hand, resting on the 
Mtbbath day, after the creation. Hence ihe name ef the statue in Irish is **Ri an Downy,"— the King of 

Sunday. 

t The Friary — one of the many sup p ress e d in the reign of Henry the Eighth — was pniehaaed by 

Walsh, a member of a respectable Roman Catholic Ikmily, then roridents in the city, with the property 
t iinexed to it, for the endowment of an hospitdf; to be called ** the Holy Qhost Hospital," for the anpport 
and maintenance of poor inhabltanta of Waterfoid; the Corporation were nominated as Truatees, and the 
iippointment of tlio niaatera of the Hoepital was to be approved by the representative of the Walsh ftmily. 
They afitorwairis became aliens, and the master is now selected by the Corporation. The Institution supports 
Ki^ty poor females. Wo were informed that in the charter or deed which conveyed the property, hy the 
founder, there was introduced a curious clause appi opriating a eertaiii sum to bo paid a Roman Catholic 
clergyman annually to say maasea for the repose of the soul of King Henry the Eighth. 

X There are at present upwards of 600 boys in attendance, the average number through the year ia 650* 

system of Edneation punned oombinee ahat ia most exeellent in Lapeaster's and Beira with what ia moat 
piactical and useful in recent improvements. The course of education eomprlsea reading, writing, arithmetio, 
hook-kcoping, BngUab grammar, and (for those destined for trades) geometry, mensuration, and arehiteetunl 
<lmwing. Then is besides % good deal of miaoellaneous inftirmation Inddontally ftimishod to the pupils* The 
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The river Suir — “ the gentle Suire” of Spcnucr — 

« that, making way 

By Bweet Gonmel, adorns rich Waterford/* 

ranks among the noblest rivers of Ireland ; it is broad, deep, not too rapid, 
and its character is highly picturesque, both above and below the city. 
It rises out of a spring at the foot of Banduff mountain,” in the county of 
Tipperary (where the Nore has its source also), and, receiving several 
tributaries on its way, falls into St. George’s Channel between Dunmore Point 
and Hook Head in the county of Wexford. About four miles from the 
city, the Suir is united with the " stubborn Nore” and the ‘‘ goodly Barrow,” 

“ All which long sunder'd do at last accord 
To join in one, ere to the sea they come, 

So flowing all from one, all ono at last become." 

A magnificent view of the confluence of the three rivers is obtained from 
the HiU of Faithlcgg — a corruption of Faith-league — ^which rises above Check 

Point, formerly a packet- 
station, and the scene of 
the enterprising but, un- 
fortunately, unsuccessful 
labours of the late Cor- 
nelius Bolton, Esq., who 
established a cotton-fac- 
tory here, and engaged 
in various other specu- 
lations, having for their 
object the improvement 
of the country. The pic- 
turesque ruin of the ancient church of Faithlegg forms a desirable subject for 
the pencil. 



conductor! of those schools endeavour to ascertain the taste, talent, and intended trade or bunness of 
each boy, in order to give a proper direc^ja to his studies. But their great concorn is the training of tl>o 
aifections, the manner!, and the habits cMleir youthful chaigo. Many of the boys have already made the 
education they received in these schools the means of an honourable maintenance, and many have their present 
prospects considerably brightened by the possession of an education suited oxacUy to their condition in life* 
Subscriptions collected annually in the city and vicinity are the principal support of the establishment. All 
dedominations contnbute liberally. Those among the subscribers who contribute most bountifully aooordi^ 
to their means are such as have been educated in the sihool. The most destitute of the children are clothed 
—but in such a way as that their dress does not distinguish them from the other scholars. Boys leaving 
school tor situations are, when in need of it, provided with decent and comfortable dothing. A drealatl^iV 
library, containing about four hundred religious and literary works, is attached to the lohool. 
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There are but two towns of consideration on the banks of the Suir— 
Clonmel and Garrick ; and they are both in the county of Tipperary, although 
both have suburbs in the county of Waterford, the nver being crossed by 
bridges at these 
places On either 
side, ruined cas- 
Ih s abound ; one 
of them, *^tho 
anc lent seat of 
the Osbornes,” 
wt have copied. 

Ihc family has, 
foi centuries, 
lu Id a prominent 
and an honour- 
able position in ^ 
lh( county*. 

Among these re- 
nimdeis of an- 
cic lit times arc 

St altered many fine villas — ^the woods of which ore veiy refreshing to the 

M hulmsaic admitted wuliout religious distinction*’ — but, of course, they ucall of the Konui Catholic &itb , 
tilt city < on taming oicellent mIiooIb fur Piotcslant children It » but just to stale that in the books used m 
tbf srhoul, and in one more particuloily— -a ” literary class book ’’—compiled for its especial use "by Uio 
bioUicrs " we found tbe best pnnciples inculcated by selections from the best authors. Of schools for Protestant 
(liildun, there are, as we have said, many. In the parochial school (under the pationage of, and csTcfully 
attended to by the Protoatant cloi^y) there are 140 children of botii aeaca well and lespectfuliy educated 
midci the care of a respectable mostcr and mistress gratuitously The mcrcantilo school is also a Piotcstant 
establishment , it was founded for the purpose of educating young persons foi the situations of derks in 
mil (hints’ eitublishmonts. A numbei of respectable inbabitanta of tbe eity foi mod themselves into a com- 
mittee, rollected ftinds, annual subscriptions, and so founded the school. Teie are at present sixty bojs 
till re, wliose education is remarkably well attended to, and under tbe direction of the committee, who meet 
P( rioditally , and once a year there is an annual meeting of the subsenbers at large, before whom the statement 
( i il e funds of tho Institution is laid All persons who cannot oflbrd to pay for their children’s education have 
them educated there gratuitously on being recommended by two members of the committee ; and tliose who 
( in affuid pay very moderate sums, aoeoiding in a great degree with their means There is also an Infant 
Seliool iQ which about 160 children from three to eight years of ogo are educated on the some pnnoiple, t. e 
giatuitous to those children whose paiwnts cannot afford to pay for their education, on their being well rccom- 
mondod , and those who can afford pay a very modeiate sum This it alto a moat uieful institilUon, and 
IB under tho aupenntondence of a oommittee formed of tbe ladioi of the city. It may be conaidered alao aa 
ft PioUsUnt establiahment , for although Catholic children are equally adaoiasiUe with Proteatanta, there are not 
more than ten in tho achool. 

* Tekin con, from Teagh oinn Com, " tho bead of the Weir,” waa tho anoitnt reaidenoo of thoOabome 
faniiiv, the first of whom in Imland was Sir Riehatd Osborne, of DaUmtaylor, Co Waterford , craated a 
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INW6 iMioAiue of the utter absence of fehege liihere weelth 

|Ue hoen buned^Waterford being more barren of trees thin any other 
of the Irish oouxEtieB. A lofty tower^ which attracts notiee from all points 
of the scenery along the river^ directs attention to Gurraghmore,— the man- 
sion of the Marquis of Waterford. The house is a comparatiyely plain 
structure, built in 1700, on the site of an ancient castle, part of which still 
exists. The park is extensive, — the most extensive in Ireland, and larger, 
perhaps, than any in England — comprising nearly 5000 statute acres of land ; 
it has been planted with the rarest trees, and commands magnificent views of 
the surrounding country*. The character of Curraghmore” (we copy firom 
the Rev. Mr. Ryland’s excellent History of the county) is grandeur ; not 
that arising from the costly and laborious exertions of man, but rather the 
magnificence of nature. The beauty of the situation consists in the lofty hills, 
rich \ales, and almost impenetrable woods, which deceive the eye and give 
the idea of boundless forests. The variety of the scenery is calculated to 

baronet in 1629. The last of the fainry, who inhabited Tekm-corr, na» Sir John Oaboine, who died in 
1743. The fiiniily aftonnards removed to Newtown, on the co. Tipperary side of the nver. The late 8u 
Thomaa Osborne married an English lady, who haa since resided on the estates, which are inherited by an only 
daughter, recently of age. Lady Osborne and her daughtci are almost idolized by their tenantry ; and it 
would be hard to find in Iicland more satisfactory evidence than may bo procured here, of the vast iinpiove 
ment tint can be wrought in the condition of the people by judicious management. ** 

♦ Detween Dungaivon and Killmacthomas, in a glen at a short distance from the road, is a large insulated 
rock, called by the eountry people Clough lourish, of which they tell the following legend -—At some penod, 
by them undetermined, a dispute aiose between two gossips— a thing m that port of Ireland formerly of rore 
orciincnce, as they considered the ufimity of siionsoiship bound them moie closely together, than even the 
closest ties of consanguinity ; so that it would be considered a more heinous rnmo to wrong a gosaip than 
a tatber or a brother. This dispute aiose out of the accusation of a man, for sonic base purpose, that his female 
gossip had been unfaithful to hei husband There are no people on earth more lender of female honour than 
the Irish, and tlio alightest imputation aubjccti the unfortunate accused to the lowest degradation, neglect 
an4 banishment It was usual, in siuh eases, to refer to the piicst of the pansh lie being supposed to have 
a greater knowledge of local affairs than any other person, would Ixwt judge of the ehaiacterbothof theaccosoi 
and tho aieuaed, and have no by-intcrest to sorvo that would hinder him from giving a fair and impartial 
judgraept on the point lefeired to his decision. In this instance, the woman bore uutarniabcd fame. Early 
in the morning, all tho parties assombltd, attended by their ft lends and relatives, and set off for tbo chapel, 
where the canse was to bo cx imincd bofoio tho altar, it being conaidoied imposaiblo that any jieraon would there 
pronounco a lie. Nothing particular occurred until tho party amved at the atone, where some altercation 
ensued between the accuser and the husband of the accused , when tbo former, fulling on bis knees, called upon 
the atone to bear witness to the truth of^||allegatiou. At the moment, a loud crash was heard, the earth 
shook, and the atone was lent from its summit to its base , while tho words were distinctly spoken fiom tlie 
cleft in the rock, “Asminic een einn a shoriv ;** which is Englished by ^ The truth is hitter sometimes.** And 
It IB a common saying, when a donbt hangs over any allegation made to the prejudice of a person, **AsmiDic 
een einn a shonv, area Clough lounsh a taloubli ** The truth ii hitter sometimes, says the stone speaking 
in tlie earth.” 

In Curraghmore house there is a “ Murrain Stone,” which, it la believed, will cure the murrain in cattle 
We have heard that the atone la frequently borrowed by the country people, and placed in a running brook, 
and the cattle driven through the water, charmed by the stone, are conaidtrod cured. The ** Murrain Stone 
IB one of the hel^]oom8 of the Beresfords, 
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please in the highest degree, and to gratify every taste ; from the lofty 
mountain to the quiet and sequestered walk on the bank of the river, 
every gradation of rural beauty may be enjoyed.” Not fer from the grounds, 
and adjoining the Suii towards Clonmel, is the picturesque well of Tubber 
(iiieve, a holy well in high repute with the peasantry. It formed a stiikmg 
uul nitcicsting subject for the pencil of Mr. Egan. In the immediate vicimty 
of the &:rounds 
of Curicighmore 
IS the sm<a11 
toTvuofroill nv, 
which, fioin 
pool ind II iw 
in(i( ml 'villi£»e 
Ills fTiouii into 
i pi ICC of con 
sidci ihlc iin- 
poitincc, in 
(oiisccjUcncc of 
h iMiig been bc- 

Icctcd by the Messib Alalcolmson of Clonmel, to determine the question whe- 
thci cotton-factoiies may or may not flourish m Ireland* The experiment has 
hicn cmmcntly successful; there is now no doubt that energy and industry, 
ipplic d to the natural rcsouices of Ireland, may enable the Irish manufacturer to 
cntci the market and compete with the manufacturer of England. The estab- 
lishment gives employment during the year to about 1200 men, women, 
Old chddren , the pioprietois aie enabled to buy the raw material and 
to v( nd the wrought article on terms as beneficial as those enjoyed by the 
nuimfdcturer of Manchcstei ; in all respects the spinners of both countries 
^ ( on a par ; while in Ireland the advantage of labour at a cheaper rate is to 
he t iktn into account. The difference of wages, however, although a serious 
Item in the aggregate, is small ; the Irishman who can do nothing but dig 
IS indeed miserably paid, but the moment he acquiies a trade he demands and 
^ill receive very nearly as much as an Englishman of the same grade will be 
«ihle to earn in England. The Messrs. Molcolmson have made— deservedly 
'^iid most honourably made — ^large fortunes by this concern ; and they have 
an example which we confidently expect to see very extensively followed 

* In the year 18 IR, the Menrt Maloolmioii, who an memben of the society of Fnendi, oommenoed the 
(tion of thur cotton factory , there wna then a ainall flour-miU on the pivnuiH. Thu wia taken dowtti 
the fint portion of the now extensive pile of buildings erected on its site. 
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— cmd tihat ere long. But the result^ it should be remembered^ is not the 
work of a day; for a considerable period Messrs. Malcolmson had to contend 
against difficulties under which ordinary minds would have sunk ; suspicion 
and prejudice were both eager to stay their progress ; it was found almost 
impossible to convince the people that the looms were designed to render them 
comfortable and independent ; and even when hostility had comparatively 
vanished^ there was a general dislike to use the article they had manufactured 
— even the women employed upon the work obtaining their cloths from the 
English market rather than assisting to establish their own. But the obstacles 
against which these enterprising gentlemen had to contend^ and which in the 
end they have completely overcome, do not now stand in the way of other 
capitalists ; the greater number of* them at least have disappeared ; while the 
capabilities for producing wealth have in no degree diminished *. 

The town and neighbourhood of Portlaw have, of course, shared the 
prosperity of the Malcolmsons. The houses are cleanly and comfortable ; the 
people are all decently dressed ; and there is an air of improvement in every 
thing that appertains to them. The good that may be done by the establish- 
ment of such manufactories in various parts of Ireland is incalculable ; the 
benedts they would confer arc sufficiently obvious ; and if it can be shown, 
as it may be by reference to this at Portlaw, that the profit is certain, if the 
factories be properly conducted, there will be no lack of enterprising indivi- 
duals ready to embark capital in similar undertakings. It has, indeed, been, 
for a long time, obvious that Ireland, with its immense water power and its 
superabundant population, living cheaply, and therefore able to work cheaply, 
was peculiarly calculated to manufacture articles in cotton ; but until within 
a comparatively brief period, there was so entire a want of confidence in the 
fiteadiness and sobriety of the people, that few were found willing to risk a 
property that might be destroyed by the evil passions or caprice of a single 


* Ai Tory aatisfactory evidence of die removal of many of tliofcobBtacles, wo may quote the “ Report '' of 
the Mining Company of Ireland, publiBhed during the present year. The improvement in the company's affoin 
arises from increased productiveness in the mines, and additional economy in working them— which latter h** 
boon greatly facilitated by the more sober and industrious habits of the men employed, who have tlioreby 
participated in the company's piospcn^’ This improvement is mainly attributed to the porsevenmee of the 
men in keeping the Temperance pfl(e " they have nearly all of them taken. We shall postpone, to the 
most distant period our work irill permit, further observations upon this wonderful change ; but we cannot ^on 
now resist the temptation to express the exceeding deliglit we feel at finding that instead of a ** reaction, 
numbers are increasing largely, and that our hopes of the continuance of sobiiety are to the full as sanguio^ 
as they were six months ago. Unhappily, indeed, attempts have been recently made to minglo poimn 
with the balm that good men have been applying to heal the wounds of Ireland; but we repeat our 
conviction that those who strive to convert the Temperance movement into a political engine will * 
fiul : industry and contentment are certain to follow sobiiety, and tlioy are the tools least available fef 
evil purpose. 
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individual^ influencing other individuals. The unsettled political state of the 
country, too, militated greatly to increase the evil. It cannot be denied that 
tliis difficulty is growing less and less every day ; and when the existing 
agitation for repeal” has subsided, it will be almost, if not altogether, 
lemovcd.* 

The distance from the city of Waterford to the sea-coast (across the promon- 
tory), as will be seen by a reference to the map, is but five or six miles, although 
tlio harbour is of a much greater length. The two places most famous, on the 
roast, are Dunmore 
and 'I'lamorc — both 
fcuouiitc bathing- 
plcicf-.; but the 

fonnor long en- 

jo><<l the advantage 
of being a govern- 
111 c lit packet station, 
and possesses both 
a lighthouse and a 
pier. The village is 
beautifuUy situated ; 
the coast is bold and 
rocky, and it is immediately upon the sea. The pier is 600 feet in length, and the 
tost of the works is believed to have exceeded 100,000/., a sum immensely 
dis])roportionate to their value to the public. druids’ altar” stands 
oil a rocky eminence near Dunmore. The situation is particularly wild 
and beautiful. It commands a view on one side of the estuary of the Suir 
M nil Cl cmla island and Hook tower, and on the other the great bay of Tramore 

* We are compelled to admit, that while this ** Repeal Agitation oontinaos, capitaliita genenlly will bo 
ic lutant to introduce mnnufiuiturei into Ireland, notwithetanding the proapoct held out for their own advaii- 

, as Mcll aft for the benefit of the country. On this subject, one (act la worth a thousand ailments. 
A low munthft ago, wo voyaged fiom Dublin to Liverpool in company with one of the most extensive of the 
•^Mthobter inanufacturori — a gentleman of immenae wealth, who holds nearly tho highest position among 
tilt wealthy cotton-spin iiert of that town, and is a ** liberal ” in politics. He informed us, that his main object 
V) iting heland was. to ascertain what prospect existed there, tliat might induoe certain individuals to 
fiinovo ihtir mills from tho neighbourhood of Manchester to some parts of Ireland— in order to introduce 
the people of that conntry a now modo of employment The result of his inquiries was, he said, 
all roBporta satisfactory ; and he should, undoubtedly, have recommended the parties, who had fidth In 
to establish cotton works there, with a view, especially, to the export trade with Amenca-*^ 
for the repeal agiioHon^ which so unsettled mcn*B minds, as to onatc strong doubts whether such 
>JtidcrtukingB were justifiable ; or, at all events, convinced him, that to poillpoue their introduction fora time 
tiio surest way of rendering them permanent. ceutd not, th^refere, eidviea the experiment^ 
« the repeal agitation was abandoned. 
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^with the rugged precipices of the Gumarocks in the distance. The altar con- 
sists of fourteen perpendicular stones^ forming a perfect circle of thirty-six yardb 
in circumference, on the outside. Across the centre, forming the diameter, arc 

two horizontal stones 
parallel to each othei, 
each two yards wide 
and seven long. They 
are covered by five 
flat flags, forming a 
covered passage about 
^ two feet high, closed 
at one end. Tliis 
covered way occupied 
the centre of the circle 
— distant three yards 
from one side, and four from the other. One stone of the roof is raised on one 
side by the interposition of a block, so as to resemble a ciomliac or sacrificial 
flag, “from which the blood of the victim flowed off.” At a short distance 
arc the ruins of the ancient church of Kilma Combe. 

The village of Tramore is more sheltered than that of J)unmore ; and 
appears to be in higher favour with the citizens of Waterford. Of late ycais 
several capital houses have been built there, and it wears a prosperous aspect. 
Passage, the ancient “bathing village,” is now completely deserted; 
although still maintaining some importance as a ferry, in connexion with 
the opposite coast of Wexford. Between Passage and the sea axe the ruins 
of a few houses that point out the locality of New Geneva, originally a colony 
of the Genevese, afterwards a barrack, and now almost levelled with the 
pasture ground around it. Its history is curious and interesting. In the yeai 
1781, domestic feuds induced a large number of the most ingenious and 
industrious of the Genevese mechanics to emigrate; above a thousand of 
them signed a memorial to Earl Temple, the then Irish viceroy, praying 
that some situation might be allocated to them to form a settlement in Ireland. 
The proposal was readilj^ listened to ; it was considered very desirable 
to introduce into the country so many enlightened Protestants, several o 
whom possessed property as well as tedents; the Irish Parliament voted a 
sum of 50,000/., towards defraying the expenses of their emigration and in 
constructing a town for their reception ; and the highest hopes were cntertaine 
as to the importance of the new colony and its influence upon tn 
destinies of the country in which it was to be planted* The “city n 
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New Geneva*’ was soon commenced; a space was inclosed, dwelling-houses 
and work-shops were built, and every tiling promised well ; when suddenly 
the whole project fell to the ground, and, by degrees, the Genevese 
(juitted Ireland without having either benefited it or themselves. The 
cause of this unforeseen, and, for the south of Ireland, unfortunate 
I ircujnstancc, was never satisfactorily explained. It was said the Genevese 
were unreasonable in their expectations and demands, particularly in the 
articles of their charter, in wliich they demanded greater privileges and 
trccilom than were compatible with the laws of the country. It was further 
that the jealousy of the corporation of Waterford was roused, and that 
tlicy insisted on extending a jurisdiction over the new citizens, by obliging 
tli('Ui to bring their causes for adjudication to their local courts. But the 
( ircuinstanc<‘ which most of all contributed to render the proj<*ct abortive, was 
tin ! (‘('.ill of Earl Temple. He liad been its great patron, and when he retired, 
nou<‘ of his successors pursued the scheme with similar ardour. 

Subsequently, New Geneva became a barrack, being used chiefly as a 
depot for r(‘cruit8 ; and during the troubles of 1798, it was converted into a 
l)iisou for the confinement of rebels*. 

By far the most interesting and important district of the county of Water- 
ford, at the present moment, however, is that of Bonmahon, — og the 
coast, midway between Dunmore and Dungarvon,— in the immediate 
vicinity of which are the mines of Knockmahon, the property of the “ Mining 
(k)mpany of Ireland,”— now, we believe, the most prosperous and profitable 
of the Irish mines. The company was formed in 18^4, chiefly by the exertions 
ol llichard Purday, Esq., the present secretary ; and it has been conducted 

* Tho Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D., to whom wo are chieily indebted for this aoconnt of Now Geneva, 
btatw tliut “among the attempts to escape rccoided to have been mode by the unfortunate men confined here, 
one IB lomarkable. Tho place was surrounded by a high WiUl, which several had endeavoured to scale, but 
wfie shot or detected in tho attempt. It was then pfesolved to try and escape, not over, hut under it. For 
*l»iB put pose they commenced running a miiie from one of the cells, and adopted a most ingenious expedient 
to dispose of the clay. Their wive# had been ponnitted to bring provisions and refreshments of diflbrent kinds, 
ttud wlieu tliey had deposited the contents of thcii bags or baskets, they took away each a portion of the eorUi 
laihod from the excavation, and repossed the icntineli without auspidon. In this way, by every day removing 
and scattering a little of tho mould, tho mine was actually pushed to a coiisidoiable distance beneath tho 
^all. But just os thoii plan was likely to succeed, it was discovered by Colonel Hall, who commanded the 
fjniiiion ; the unfortunate convict who woa working at tlie now nearly finished excavation, was dragged out of 
the bole, and placed with his companions under stricter guard for the futuie.'* It will bo no slur upon the 
memory of a generous soldier to say, we have often heard Col. Hall express the exceeding grief he felt at hetng 
to disappoint the hopes of so many unfortunate men at the moment wlien they were assured of fulfil- 
ment, The labour of excavating bod occupied some weeks, and so oertaiJl vme the piisoners of obtaining their 
hcedom, that tiiclr friends were actually waiUng for them with boats, care and hones, to convey them away, at 
the 'wy liour the discovery was mode. 

Viii 
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SO advantageously for the shareholders as to have realised large profits^ and to 
promise results still more beneficial to them and to the country. The mines 
were originally worked about a century sgo ; and since, from time to time, 
various projects have been set on foot to conduct them on a large scale : none 
appear to have been successful until they came into the hands of the Mining 
Company of Ireland.** They arc held on leases for thirty-one years, with the 
exception of a part, held in perpetuity at a rent of five per cent, of the produce ; 
the leases include all minerals within a tract extending over three miles on the 
course of the lodes. The produce is chiefiy copper, although lead in consider- 
able quantities has been raised. As the mines arc so close to the coast, the 
ores arc shipped on peculiarly advantageous terms ; and there is an immense 
water power, by means of which thfe whole of the operations were for a long 
period conducted. Recently, however, a pumping-engine on the expansion 
principle has been erected ; and also one for winding ores to the surface. 
According to the latest report of the company, “ the Knockmahon Copper 
Mines may now be considered one of the best established and most important 
of the extensive mining districts in the empire, from the extent and richDCSs 
of the produce, the favourable locality, and the superior machinery and other 
means provided for realising tliese advantages *.** 

Although the mines at Knockmahon arc the only mines in the County of 


* The following return of sales of copper ore, the produce of Iiish mines, at Swansea, April 29th, 
1840, will illustrate the superiority both as to quality and quantity of the Knockmahon Mines over the otliei 


mines of Ireland : — 

MlNrS. 21 CUTS. PHICP. PIIODUCE. 

dl 9, d. dl 9. d, 

Knockmahon . . . 704 .... 8 5 0 .... 5.807 14 0 
Bttllyiimrlagh .... 504 .... 2 7 4 ... . 1,192 11 0 

AllilurR . 388 .... 7 17 5 ... . 3,053 16 0 

Tigrony 137 .... 4 0 0 ... . 647 1 8 6 

Connoue 14 (piccip.) 21 16 6 ... . 304 17 0 


1747 21 ewts. 10,906 16 6 

During the half-year ending the Ist of December, 1840, the quantity of oie obtained from the Knockmahon 
Mines was 3716 tons, and the gross value 31,703/. 0«. \d . ; the net proOt, 10,951/. Is. 9</. The report fiuin 
which we have quoted gives a very enoouragiug statement of the comjNiny’s actual condition and fiitiiie 
prospects. We quote ft-om it the following passage : — “ Referring for details to tlic abstract of accounts pre- 
sented herewith, your board has the satiation to state, that the result is profit amounting to 22,986/. 16** 
of which sum 3463/. 1 7f . Ad. baa beenopplied in improvements and additions to your mines, still leaving 
available 19,522/. 18«. Icf. ; a sum considerably exceeding the amount hitherto obtained in a stmilor period, and 
unusnally large in propprtioii to the amount of depooited capital, 140,000/.” At the Knoekmohon Mines there 
has been expended in working during the six months ending with the 1st of December, 1840, 18,560/. Si. Sd, 
How gratifying a contrast does this sUte of things present to that which exitted scarcely thirty yean ago 1— fiir 
so recently os the year 1811, Mr..Wakefle}d thus writes (** Account of Ireland, Btetistieal and Politieal/ 
vol. i. p. 134} : “ Mr. Weaver, an eminent mining agent, informs me that the Cronebane minea ore dlsoon- 
tinned, and those at Killame) also ; so that there ia not a copper mine now worked in Ireland.” 
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Waterford now extensively worked, all accounts agree in describing the 
immense mineral wealth of this district of Ireland ; and there can be no doubt 
that in a very few years it will be rendered available to an extent in comparison 
with which what has been already done will appear trivial and unimportant. 
Wo shall, however, enter more at length into this branch of the subject when 
w(‘ \isit tlie county of Wicklow ; where, although there is no single mine so 
pi oductive as that of Knockmahon, the works are more numerous, more varied, 
and better calculated for description. 

In Waterford, some years ago, the lower classes had a species of amuse- 
mont, we believe, peculiar to them : it was practised on Ash- Wednesday, and 
uas ( tdled drawing the log.” It was instituted as a penitential exercise to 
thf bachelors and maidens who permitted Lent to arrive without joining in 
th( holy bands.” The log was a large piece of timber, to which a long rope 
nil** .ittached ; it was drawn through the streets of the city, followed by a crowd 
of men and boys of the lowest grade armed with bludgeons, shouting and 
hollowing **Como draw the log, come draw the log ; bachelors and maids, 
come di aw the log.” The party had generally a piper, who squeezed from his 
bags the most noted of the national airs ; and it was no small part of the frolic 
to soc the poor minstiel upset in the mire by the jolting of the unwieldy piece 
of timber over the rugged stones with which the streets were paved. The 
most scandalous scenes of cruelty often occurred; young men and young 
women being forced from their homes, tied to the log,” and dragged through 
the city. The custom has, of late years, been, very properly, discontinued. So 
also has another, equally disgraceful, — the practice of cock-throwing has been 
long in disuse in every part of Ireland ; yet it was at one period a sport 
almost universal among the lower grades of the various cities and towns. A 
cock was tied by the leg to a stone or ** kippeen ;” the thrower, who paid a 
I)onny a throw, was to fling a stick, of a fixed size from a fixed distance, at the 
poor bird, which was to be his property if he lulled it. Expert throwers used to 
carry home many prizes thus obtained, although it was not uncommon to find a 
cock living through a whole day, in spite of all attempts to destroy it. The 
day for this sport was Shrove Tuesday, a day which is still dedicated to games 
and amusements far less cruel and irrational. In Ireland, as in England, it is 
pan-cake day and as it precedes the gloomy season of Lent, a more than 
usual degree of merriment is considered not only pardonable, but commend- 
able. The old custom of " pan-cake tossing ” still prevails in every district of 
the south. The accompanying engraving will convey an idea of the scene 
cmacted on the occasion, lie family group — and the boys and girls” of the 
ueighbours — ^gather roimd the fire-side ; and each in turn trios his or her skill 
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in tossing the pancake. The tossing of the first is always allotted to the 
eldest unmai ricd daughter of the host^ who pcrfoims the task not altogether with- 
out trepidation, for much of her “ luck ” during the year is supposed to depend 



upon her good oi ill success on the occasion. She tosses it, and usually so 
cleverly as to receive it back again, without a ruffle on its surface, on its 
reverse, in the pan. Congratulations upon her fortune go round, and another 
makes the effort : peihaps this is a sad mischance ; the pancake is either not 
turned or falls among the tu|||^hes ; the unhappy maiden is then doomed— 
she can have no chance of marrying for a year at least — while the girl who 
has been lucky is destined to have her pick of the boys ” as soon as she 
likes. The cake she has tossed, she is at once called upon to share, and 
cutting it into as many slices as thcic are guests, she hands one to each: 
sometimes the mother’s wedding-ring has been slipped into the batter out of 
which this first cake is made, and the person who receives the slice in which 
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it is contained^ is not only to be first married, but is to be doubly lucky in 
the matter of husband or wife. Men also arc permitted, as in the instance 
pictured by Me Clise, to have a chance ; and it is a great source of amusement 
to jog their elbows at the important moment, and so compel them to “ toss 
tlic cake crooked.” 

The stranger will be impressed — ^more perhaps than he will be in any other 
city of Ireland — ^wilh the conviction that Nature has, in Waterford, received 
far too little aid from the hands or minds of men. Although a mercantile city, 
and one with advantages peculiarly eligible and accesbible, there is a sad aspect 
of loii(dinoss in its streets, and a want of business along its fine quays — except 
on days when steam-boats leave, and the live stock ” assemble in huge droves 
to embark for the English market. The hotels too — ^usually sure indications 
of ])i*ospcrity or its opposite — have a deserted look ; it would hardly be exag- 
g( i^itiou to say that the grass spiings up between the stone steps that lead to 
their doors. ITie hospitality of a kind and estimable friend, indeed, prevented 
oiu being very familiar with tlieir internal arrangements ; but the stay of a few 
lioiirs, bufE(jcd to satisfy us that strangers were unexpected guests. The waiters 
lounged from the adjacent coach-office to the public room of the head inn with 
an tvir of unconcern and unsatisfied curiosity, as if occupation would be a novelty. 
^V' c have already alluded to Irish waiters as a peculiar class, and may perhaps 
h(' allowed to lighten matter-of-fact details by some description of their pecu- 
liarities. 

'Fhc word "waiter” in England suggests a well-dressed, well-behaved, 
orderly man, with a napkin under his arm, and a bill, either of fare or for pay- 
ment, in his himd. He is a person of importance, because he ministers to our 
comforts, and is neither active nor civil beyond the activity and civility he is in 
duty bound to exhibit to each guest, according to the said guest’s station ; 
>^hi( h he imagines — or rather, (for an English waiter does not indulge in 
imagination,) which he knows, he can ascertain at once. His bow is conse- 
'lueiitly very low to a coach-and-four ; while he merely inclines his head to 
the commercial traveller. He is obsequious to the drinkers of champagne and 
claret, but hardly nods to the order of a pint of sherry. In Ireland waiters 
are altogether a different set of beings — lively and erratic, shrewd and observ- 
mg ; anxious, according to human nature, to get the most they con ; and yet, 
in accordance with Irish nature, willing to give all they can in exchange* An 
Irishman may be a knave, but he is seldom a miser — ^he has nothing but time 
and attention to give, and he gladly bestows both* 

The Irish waiter, except at first-rate hotels, is never well dressed, and is 
always too familiar to be considered well-behaved.” An Irish waiter does 
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many things which an English waiter never thinks of ; but his grand occupa- 
tion k finding out the business of his master’s customezs. 

“ Upon my conscience/’ we heard one say to another, it’s I that ’ll cry 
Hurra when the new poor-law comes in play, for my tongue ’s worn to a shred, 
and my throat turned into a fair highway, striving to keep them beggars away 
from the quality ; and if I don’t treat them with civility, it’s murdered I’d be 
out and out, as an example to all waiters. Sorra a thing I found out, for a week, 
with them, for beggars. Instead of larning the news, it’s watching them I am.” 
The Irish waiter is a fellow of local information, well read in politics, and 
having a strong tendency to liberalism, and yet more anxious to discovei 
your opinions than to tell his own. He is both lazy and active, — ^lazy at 
his work, and active at his amusements : he will cheat you in a bargain, but 
he will not rob you ; he is almost invariably good-humoured, and as cunning 
as a fox : from the moment you enter his master’s house, he considers you 
somewhat in the light of his own property; he turns over your luggage 
until he has discovered your name, and ten chances to one but he manages 
before you have been half an hour in the house to find out, in the most 
ingenious manner, whence you came, whither you are going, and what you 
are going about. He is free, yet respectful ; familiar, but by no means 
vulgar.” V 

I beg yer pardon, ma’am, but there’s a cruel draught in that window ; 
stay till I move the chair, and sure I’d rather that the gentleman should catch 
a salmon than your honour catch cold in Lismore.” Indeed, the waitei at 
Lismore was a rare specimen of his class : he was a stout, sailor-like fellow, 
with sandy hair and eyes ; keen and vigilant where there was any chance of 
btistlc or excitement, but idle enough where only his legular work was to be 
attended to ; he would race half over the town to seek for an angler, a fishing-rod 
or fi}^ , a picturesque beggar, or a piper ; but miike you wait as long as he pleased 
the brushing of a cloak, or the laying of a cloth. He looked upon us as mere 
English, and had commenced a set of interrogatories after his own fashion, such 
as “ I hope it was by the Blackwater ye came — Sure the likes of you ought 
to see the country, and it’s more than a day or two, or three, ye’ll be for 
staying here. I’ll engage.” Ik. gentleman of our party “cut him short” in so 
abrupt a manner, that the Lismore waiter ever after kept his eye upon him, 
suspicious of reproof. We were busied in adjusting a fishing-rod and preparing 
some flies, and the waiter, throwing down the loaf which he had been cutting 
into small square junks tor dinner, came to our assistance,— Yer honour sees 
— this is the way — ^you understand — ^there — ^now twist it. Sure I’ll throw a 
line with you in the morning, if that gentleman will keep his eye off me » 
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wasn’t I glad when he lefk the room! — I’ll go bail now, he’s an aistem 
higecman — and a bachelor; bedad! I thought the nose was whipt off mceself 
to-day — ^hc picks me up as a hungry bird does the first worm. Well, maybe 
Pd have been a quare fellow meeself if I hadn’t married young. I’ll go bail, 
vi‘r honour did that same thing yerself ; but as for that dark gentleman, 
t (iking down the ould castle like life, and marking every stick and stone — ” 
Well and what of that, fellow ?” said our friend in a deep tone, calling 
up a look of dark displeasure as he entered unperceived by the loquacious 
n (liter. 

“ N othing !” answered the attendant, dropping the rod suddenly ; " nothing, 
sir, only ye ’ve grate talent intircly, at taking everything down.^’* 

At another inn, the waiter was an oldjf knowing ’’-looking fellow, with 
(i sinister expression, not at all Irish, but which he doubtless had acquired in 
lilt Spanish Lagem^' from which he told us he was a returned oflicer.” 
He was one of the old class, who considered your religious faith a clue to 
>()ui opinions. Something we said about not boating on Sunday, coupled 
with the possession of a Protestant prayer-book and a letter of introduction 
to th(* rector of a neighbouring parish, who unfortunately was from home, 
led him to the belief that we were black Protestants and when we 
asked some questions about schools, he said, with a Burleigh shake of the 
head, that ."it was a benighted place intircly — ^nothing but a National 
School in the chapcl-yard — ^that, indeed, his people war all Protestants,” &c. 
Ciicumstances combined to unsettle his opinion; and after a day or two he 
had arrived at the conclusion that we were of " the right sort.” On expressing 
our belief that the place where so many scholars went to school could not be, 
as he had said it was, " benighted,” he made answer, " Oh, sure yc misunder- 
stud me — I meant the place was benighted once ;” and on our taxing him 
with endeavouring to mislead us touching his religious creed, " My people,” 
ho exclaimed triumphantly, " only my people, the Lord be praised !” 

Another waiter, who amused us much, was an active, lissom, little man, 
v'ho endeavoured to persuade us that everything in the house was the best 
that could be obtained in " all Ireland.” The inn was a wayside one in 
Kerry, where we were detained two days by illness and bad weather. 

" Well, is there any chance of the weather changing ?” 

‘‘ I’m sorry it’s not pleasing to you, ma’am, but we’ve the best weather in 
all Ireland.” 

'' These eggs Are done too much.”— The finest eggs in all Ireland, ma'am ; 
hut I’ll make an alteration in them.” Is your mutton good ?” — ** The best 
hi all Ireland.” And your cook " The best in all Ireland*” * The 
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mutton, however, was so very underdone, that we pointed it out to our good- 
natured waiter. ** Yes, sir — 1 see, ma’am; the mutton in these parts, as 1 
tould yer honours, is the best in all Ireland ; and so juicy, that it’s the natur 
of it — ^that’s it — ^it’s the juiciness of the mutton makes it so. I give ye my 
honour it’s that — ^yc understand — the quality of the meat, nothing else — the 
goodness of it; hut maybe ye'd like the cook to take someofthatoutofit — I sec — 
she’U do so in five minutes — the finest cook in all Ireland and he bore ofi* 
the mutton as triumphantly as if we had chimed in with his praise. It returned 
to us after the cutlet fashion. He exclaimed, while laying the dish on the tabic, 
with the invariable flourish, ** I tould yer honours ” — “ the finest cook in all 
Ireland — ^two ways, ay tin ways, with the same thing — it goes down one thing, 
and comes up another. Ay, faith^ the lady would never forget it if she saw 
her toss a pancake : she’ll send it up the chimney out of sight, and down it’ll 
come finished — all but the aiting.” 

At Killarney the waiter was a spruce elderly man, clean, active, and 
most elaborately dressed, with care, attention, and, above all, good-nature 
enough to furnish half-a-dozen of his class in England. No matter what 
you required done or procured, he anticipated your wishes. When we 
were removing our note and sketch books, we also took our own paper- 
knives, leaving two of arbutus wood upon the table that did not belong 
to us. The waiter observed it, and with more good-nature than ceremony 
thrust them between the leaves. " Oh then, sure, sir, — sure, madam, you’re not 
going to lave Killarney without something to remimber it — yoi^d hurt the 
feelings of the house if you’d scorn such thrifles.” 

“ There’s nothing keeps me in this poor country,” said a remarkably fin§- 
looking lad, a waiter at a wayside hostelrie, full of spirit and good-nature, 
^d who was very grateful for a little. “ There ’s nothing keeps me in poor 
Ireland but the one thing.” I suppose you are in love and cannot afford 
to get married ?” " Bedad, sir, it ’s little it takes to do that same, and I 
managed that four years ago : and if I forget it, sure I have the little woman 
and two as purty babies as ever made a poor mods heart heat with hope or fear. 
No then, only it *s just a qwe ould grandmother, who’s too ould to go with 
us, or to have any understBling of anything, barring her own way : 'Wait, 
she says, ' wait until ye lave my ould bones with my people ; but it’s not asy 
I’d rest in my grave if one of my own people did not put me there. Wait 
only for my berrin,’ she says ; ' and after that, if you must lave Ireland to 
give yer strength and -labour to a foreign sod, when thei^^ ’s so much here 
that only wants many hands for the turning, and a little money to make 
it prbsper, why go, in God’s name; but sorrow to those that suffer the 
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strength of the country to go out of it.* And then the poor ould crayther 
will romance a dale, though I’m thinking there ’s rason in some things she 
«?ay8, for sure, the prime of the country is laving it, and more *s the pity.” 

We found at Round wood (the rendezvous of tourists in the county of 
Wicklow, and long celebrated for the whims and peculiarities of its “ Judy” 
lately deceased) a civil but common-place waiter ; and unfortunately, civil, 
well-conducted persons are much more agreeable to meet on the highways of 
life , than upon paper ; but to make up for the waiter’s want of national cha- 
lac ter, there stood by our horses’ head — a blind ostler ! Without being aware 
liow heavy an affliction had been laid upon him, we asked him if the day was 
likely to continue fine ; he turned his face towards the wind, and then we 
pfucivcd that he was indeed quite blind; his face was peculiar, long and 
villow , with that touching expression of melancholy, utteily without fretful- 
or complaint, which commands sympathy; he said the day would be 

fine but showery: ” the whiteness of his shiit, the cleanliness of his weU- 
uu nded clothes, the poor fellow’s appearance altogether, won our attention. 
ITc'unliaincssed the horse with ease and rapidity ; and we afterwards learned 
tlitil he performed the office of ostler and “ boots” to perfection, and, what was 
suigular, never mistook horses, harness, or even mispaired the shoes he cleaned. 
When his work was done, and sometimes it was not finished until past midr 
night, he >iould set out alone to his cottage, upwards of a mile (an old Irish 
iiiile) fiom Roundwood. He mairied, we were told, one of the prettiest girls 
mthe county, who prefeired her blind lo\er to all others, and has had no 
leasoii to repent her choice, for he is sober and industiious, and she is careful 
‘ind thiifty. 

Irish waiters used to be proverbial for their fondness for whiskey ; but that 
hds been banished by the Temperance Societies. We remember one — ^but 
ni his extieme old age — Tom Lavery, at a half public-house, half hotel, fre- 
quented, in the days of our fethers and grandfathers, by gentlemen who 
tliought it necessary to make their wills before they started for Dublin ; for in 
those times they travelled on horseback. Tom never considered it neces- 
sary to offer an apology for being tipsy, after dinner. " I am everything a 
gentleman can desire,” he would exclaim when staggering about, ** no one 
can say, Tom Lavery you take your ^morning’ — Tom wants no morning-— 
lorn scorns to tMch sperits until any gentleman may take his glass — Tom 
Lavery is as sober as e’er a judge in the land— ought to be.” Tom was a 
regular " afadavM” man to his employer: whatever he would say, Tom would 
depose to ; professing himself ready to make oath that the post cha|rkt’ in 
their yard would go as aisy on three wheels as on four ; and that there wem’t 
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such cattle for blood and bone in the countliiy — whin their blood was 

up^ and they warmed on the road, Veiy often, he would don a jacket and 
jack-boots, twist a wisp of hay into a saddle, and act post-boy 

Neddy Kelly was another of the old school of waiteis who “tended upon 
the quality” in the only inn at a sea-side — totere, it chose to be called, much fie- 
quented in those days by batheis — in the season— and by sailois and smugglers, 
both in it and out of it. Neddy was a free and easy, good-humoured, run- 
ning old fellow, tieated with kindness and familial ity by those who frequented 
the house ; he ne\ ei hesitated giving his opinion, whether it w as asked or 
not. One day, an English gentleman was dining w ith two Irish ones, and, 
not having been informed of Neddy’s habit, when he ordered “anchovy 

4 

• Of this man wt obtainul two nnerdotes that maj be worth taking note of He had engaged one night to 
diivc in elopement, with, an heMiid hiinsclf, a horse and a half, foi one of his cattle was lame, and tin othei 
blind ; but while rattling down a hill in fimons st^lc, the tnrea, or, more propcil} speaking, the ropes, gne 
wa},and the chaise upset. 1 he fan tfinaniorci/a was lifted through the loof b\ her intended and, toTonra 
diama}, he distinctly heaid the nttle of a puisuing chaise on the hrow of the hill , in an instant he hod mounUd 
the lover before his intended biidc on the blind horse, wbieh he knew to be sun footed, and gi\ing it a good 
Insliing sent them off at full gallop , he then placed neioss the road the body of the carnage Of course a fearful 
tumbling 4nd struggling ensued, in the midst of which lom nnnagid to cut the traces and mounting upon one 
liotse,lic led the other off in tnumpli llis caieer was neiil) biought to an end hy thi«dinng idventure, foi 
the ladj’s enraged father discharged a pistol afttt the running waiter which tookelfert — not upon him, but upon 
the lame horse so tint he escaped for the time scot fiee lom was never inou dtliglitid than wiien gentlemen 
were engaged in an ofl in of honour, the sight of a |mir of duelling pistols ga\c him os mneh spirits as an exit i 
tutnhl(i,and he was known to be so useful on those oreoisions tint Ins following the party to the ground was 
iievti ohjeeted to He would tell tales b> the lioui of hairbreadth escapes and of duelling deteniiinations 
nniountnig to positive thirst for blood, that would hardly be credited now a dn>s , and >et, strange to sa> , bi 
appeared as mucli delighted with stones of subHeqmiit reroimliation *'It was a treat to see them so pnceible 
iiftei It — as loving is two brothem — atnigthe buttered toast, and the sjneid beef, and the lappercd devils, and 
dunking the tei, with i drop of mount un-dew toflavoui it, ind set to know that foi ins thing or iiotbiug atoll, 
they’d lie up aridut it igain ” Tom Livei) ww never a spoil sjiort but emre —A )outig mm, the oiil> son, 
the oiil) hope, of a widowed lid} in the lie igbbouiliood bid ined at Mutie slight wine li be imagined he h id 
HiistaiiKd fioni anothei Aouth iboul his own nge lom like el tliein both iftei Ins own fashion, and eMUtninlv 
did not like that the lad slionld nm the cliaiuc of lieing “ murlcrcd entirely,’* anl ht nothing bettor than n 
gorsoon, when, if suffered to live ten sears longer, he might make the finest fighting man in the count} This 
was Tom’s aigununt to himself, but there w is an iindcr-euirent f>f deep feeling fur tlie poor lady mother of tho 
hot headed bo}, for she had been a kind friend to Tom's people Tom’s love of fighting was so well known 
that no one ever dreamcel of his endeasonnng to pi event a rencontic, iiid the pistols were given him to esrry 
to tho ground. The old woitei's diopping a liandkeicliief was to be the signal foi filing Tom managed 
to ejUract the bills witli admirable dextcntw^||d at the appointed signal the } fired , to Tom’s utter astonish- 
ment the youth opposed to the widow’s soinliaggeied and fell, and the geneioiis hearted boy, who but a feW 
momenta before had declared that nothing but blood should wash out the insult he li id received, was in an 
instant on his knees beside l^s ** eirpinng'’ fnend, giving vent to the most bitter self igproachet, and mingling 
them with prayers that ho might be spared. Aftci a little time, the youth revived In the bitter agon} of 
repentance, Ins fiicnd intreated his forgiveness. “Yorta* Mastbci Charles,” whispered Tom, ^*dont 
take oti so. Sorra a ba’porth of harm ye’ve done each other, though }e may littiise that luck in a few 
years, plare the pigs Get up, Masther Boh, I’m ashamed of yc— so I am ' Yam, bod cess to me 
if there ’s anything upon the face of the living earth the matter wid you — <itdn*t I draw Ml dogs* iesih 
meewlff ’ 
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or fioy,’* to relish what Neddy termed “a rattling rake,” he could hardly 
believe the evidence of his senses as the waiter, without moving from 
the lounging position he had assumed against the sideboard, replied: — 
“ They’re not wholesome, plaze ycr honor ! ” Whether or not, my good 
fellow,” exclaimed the gentleman, “ I must trouble you for one or the other.” 

Oh ! it’s no throuble in life, sir ; and oven if it was, I’m sure the whole 
counthry knows that Neddy Kelly has been too long in this establishment to 
mind throuble. I know my duty, I hope, yer honor ; but as to them furrin 
things, we’ve too grate a regard for the health — the constitutions, sir, of our 
customers, to pisin thim with anything worse than melted butter, a drop of 
oil or a thrifle of pepper : as to salt, why the best thing a gintleman can do, 
IS to plaze himself.” Oh ! ” said the Englishman, with much good humour, 
“ tlu‘n, I suppose, you are a physician { ” “ I’d be long-sorry, sir ; /or living 
hercy Pd have no practieeP When the party had arrived, depending on this 
sam«* waiter’s assurance that there was everything in the house they’d plaze 
to tliink of,” in addition to the chickens and bacon ” hich the Irish gen- 
tlemen knew could always be obtained of excellent quality, the Englishman 
had sugge&tcd the addition of lamb-chops to complete their dinner. The 
chickens and bacon, with a dish of potatoes, “laughing,” as Neddy said, 
“ ready to break their hearts,” made their appearance ; but there were no 
lamb-chops. They were immediately inquired after. “ Oh ! ” said the waiter, 
“ the ([uality runs entirely on chickens and bacon.” “ But you said you had 
lamb, and I ordered it,” was the Englishman’s cool reply. “ And I said the 
tiuth, sir,” answered the unabashed Neddy. “ I said we had hmbs^ let alone 
lamh^ and thought it mighty kind of yer honor to inquire ; and, sure, there 
they are, if ye’ll be satisfied to look out of the windy : little waggle-tail, 
innocent craythurs! sure it was mighty lucky of the ould ewe to give us twins 
these hard times.” In those days, an inn of that description afforded neither 
sauce nor butchers’ meat, except on market-days ; but Neddy would not 
expose the nakedness of the land, by permitting (if he could avoid it) the 
supposition that there was anything his master’s house could not furnish. The 
gcixtlcmen were talking, after dinner, of the various extraordinary things they 
had heard of or seen, and telling Munchausen-like talcs to wlule away the 
evening. At last one told a story more wonderful than the others had 
achieved. “Now,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “let anyone beat that!” 

It’s asy done ! ” chimed in Neddy, who had been listening, half inside and 
half outside the parlour-door. “Mary Larey had husbands, and she 
made confession on her death-bed to her undo’s sister,* her own aunt that 
'Was, that she killed every mother’s son of them in their sleep, by tickling the 
soles of their feet with a raven’s feather.” 
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The maritime county of Waterford is in the province of Munster : it ih 
bounded on the west by the county of Cork, from which it is divided by the 
river Blackwater ; on the north by the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, 
from which it is separated by the river iSuir ; on the east by the county of 
Wexford, the harbour of Waterford running between them ; and on the 
south by St. George’s Channel. It is divided into seven baronies — Gaultiei, 
Middlethird, Uppeithud, Decies without Drum, Coshmore and Coshbride, 
and Glanehiry. Its only towns of size ” are Dungarvon and Lismore. 
The ejetreme length of the county is about forty miles ; the greatest breadth, 
twenty. The population, according to the census of 1831 (exclusive of that 
of the city, which is a county in itself, and which amounted to 28,821), is 
148,233; in 1821, it was 127,842.* In 1777, the number of houses in the 
county was 9577 ; in the year 1788 (according to Mi. Ryland), the number 
had increased to 16,085; in 1813, to 22,923; and in 1821, it was 25,545 
According to the Ordnance survey, the county comprises 461,598 statute 
acres, of which 343,564 acres aic cultivated land, and 118,034 are unieclaimed 
mountain and bog. 
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Limerick h distiuguished in histoiy as ** the city of the violated treaty 
111(1 the Shannon, on which it stands, has been aptly termed the King of Island 
line is” Few of the Irish counties possess so many attractions for the 
aiiti<)uarian and the lover of the picturesque : and, with one exception, no 
cit} of licknd has contributed so largely <to maintain the honour and glory of 
tlic country The brave defendcis of Limeiick and Londonderry have 
udnid — the former from the Protestant, and the latter from the Catholic, 
historian — die praise that party spirit failed to weaken ; the heroic gallantry, 
ilu indomitable pcrscieiance, and the patient and lesolutc endurance nndei 
budciing, of both, having deprived political partisans of their asperity — com* 
polling them, foi once at least, to render justice to theii opponents ; all liaving 
readily subsenbed to the opinion thrft " Derry and Limerick will ever giace 
the historic page, as iival companions and monuments of Irish braver\, gene- 
rosity, and integrity/’ 

Fiom a vciy carlj pciiod Limerick has held rank among the cities of 
li eland, second only to that of the capital; and, befoic its walls were 
defeated, fiist, the Anglo-Noiman chivalry, next, the sturdy Ironsides of 
Croniivell, and last, the victoiious army of William the Third. Like most of 
the lush sea-ports, it was, in the ninth and tenth centuries, a settlement of the 
Danes, between wliom and the native Irish many encounters took place, until 
finally the race of the sea-kings Was expelled the country*. 

* Towardi the beginning of the ninth centui}, the Danei of lamenck Mcm to have been a numeroua and 
poweifiil body , they pioclaiined one of their cbieftaiue, Tuigesius, king, and cruelly and ruthlcMly oppreHed 
t> e native inhabitante, ** ruling them with a rod of iron, and forcing them to teete of the very dregs of cervi- 
tudi The spint of renatuioe ww at length routed , and— 

Malachy wore the collar of gold 
Winch he won Srom the proud invader.*’ 

Malachy was King of Moatli, who ** bad a daughter of oxoollont beaut},’* whom Tavgeuaa dented to bh **t]io 
favourite and pnme miatreai of his longlio ** The Irish king dared not InaenM the tyrant by a reftind ; bat 
intreated tbabtho maiden might be reeeived privately and at night into his palaee, '* to oonoeal her shasaei Srpm 
the world,** promising also to Mod with her SOeen of the moat oolebiatod WotiN of hli small Ungdom-^fMdb of 
^liom oelipsod the charms of the lady the Dm deeignod to honour, The p(p|po«l was scoeptod, and a time 
>^PPoi^ted to crown his hopes and Mm poiisailoii/* To Saoan Sif hit U iha iflisa 

lush virgins , and they aiiemblad to receive their gifts. The priacma ihd her tMht Vbip adiBtittid thm|h 
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It is certain that at this early period Limerick was a place of considerable 
importance : for some time after, indeed until the conquest by the English, 
it was the capital of the province, and the seat of the Kings of Thomond, or 
Korth Munster, who were hence called Kings of Limerick. Upon the arrival 
of Strongbow, Donnell O’Brien swore fealty to Henry the Second, but 
subsequently revolted ; and Baymond Le Gros, the bravest and noblest of 
all the followers of Strongbow, laid siege to his city. Limerick was at that 
time " environed with a foule and deepc ditch with running water, not to be 
passed over without boats, but by one foord only the English soldiers were 
tlicrefore discouraged, and would have abandoned the attempt to take it, but 
that a valiaunt knight, Meylcr Fitz-Henry, having found the foord, M'yth a 
loud voyce cried * St. David, compaiiions, let us corageouslie pass this foord.’ ” 
For some years after the city was alternately in the possession of the English 
and the Irish ; on the death of Strongbow, it was surrendered to the keeping 
of its native prince, who swore to govern it for the King of England ; but 
the British knights had scarcely passed the bridge when he destroyed it and 
set fire to the town. After again repeatedly changing hands, it was finally 
settled by the renowned William de Burgo, ancestor of the present Miuquis 
of Clanricarde, and remained an appanage to the English crown. At 
this period, and for some time after, Limerick was next m consequence ” 
to Dublin. Bichard the First, in the ninth year of his reign, granted it a 
charter to elect a mayor — an honour which London did not then enjoy, and 
which Dublin did not receive until a century later ; and King J ohn, accord- 
ing to Stanihurst, was so pleased with the agreeablcncss of the city, that 
he caused a very fine castle and bridge to be built there.” The castle has 
endured for above six centuries ; in all the “ battles, sieges, fortunes,” that 
* 

the gates of the palace and introduced into the apartment of the king. Slie was pronounced to be-.as she 
well might he — far lovelier than her companions ; and the Dane sci4ed her, with the view to force her into 
his chamber. The touch of hii base hands was the signal agreed upon. The fiftcon attendants in an instant 
doffed their maidenly attire, eoch aimed with a sword tliat bad been concealed by the woman's garments, and 
stood before the astonished and terrified tyrant, as the stoutest and bravest youths of the Irish chivalry. They 
seized and bound the tyrant, fell upon his unprepared guards, slew all who opposed them, and opened tlie gates 
to the King of Meath and his troops, who had bceh anxiously awaiting the result of the experiment, without the 
walls. Not a man of the Danes When the fury of the Irish wss abated,' ’ odds the old historian 

Keating, ** and there was no enemy left in the castle, the King of Meath entered the room where Tnigesiai 
lay bound, and upbraiding him with his excessive cruelties, the injuries he had committed upon the Irish ladie% 
and bis repeated murtbors, he commanded him to be loaded with irons and to be carried before bins fo 
tiiumph.** The offset of this victory was to destroy the power of the Danes, for a time, in Ireland; some 
of them, however, were permitted to remain in a state of bondage asirksome a| that in which they bad eo long 
kept the Irish. The tyrant Turgesius, after enduring a severe imprisonment, and being a witness to theoiissrios 
of hiB country men, “ had an end put to his unfortnnate life, being thrown, bound in fotters as he wai, Lonh 
A innin, where ho perished." 
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have since occurred, it has been the object most coveted, perhaps in Ireland, 
})y the contending parties ; and 
It still fiowns, a dark mass, 
upon the waters of the mighty 
Sliaimon. Within the last few 
months, tlw' improvements that 
have taken place in the city 
h'i\c opened it to view; and 
.111 of its strength apd mag- 
intude may be obtained from 
the accompanying piint The 
c .istle, together with the bridge, 

.lie also represented in the on- 
graving from a painting which ' 

Ml Greswick has executed ex- 

pi cssly for our woi k. > . ' 

Although, during the ^eign of Elizabetli, Limerick had its full 
ucissitudcs of the period, and its history is closely connected mUk ^ 
the Desmonds,’’ of which we shall have to treat presently, in nottcing 
Kilmallock, their principal scat, it was not until the contest between Charles 
the Fust and the Parliament, that the city became again the scene of a fierce 
iiiid bloody struggle. Eoily in the year 1651, Iieton, the son-in-law of 
Ciomwcll, invested Limerick, and besieged it closely for six^inonths. Although 
in the end he succeeded in taking it, the result was mainly attributable to the 
tieachcry of one of the leading officers of the garrison, Colonel Fennel, who 
having previously betrayed to the Parliamentary forces the important pass of 
Killaloe, wi^h afforded a safe and easy communication with the county of Clare, 
•iftcrwarde— and at a most critical moment — surrendered to Iieton the forts 
cillod St. John’s Tower, and Pricers Mill, and turned their own cannon upon 
the town*. A treaty was signed on the 27th of October, 1661, granting to 
the inhabitants their lives and ptoperty, with the exception, by name, of twenty- 
four individuals, including the brave governor, O’Neil, “who opposed andi 
If strained the deluded people from accepting the conditions so often offered 
tf) them.” Limeiick was then delivered to the Dcputy-Gcneial, “ for the use 

* Tlio tiditoi recen«d lits regard Wo loom firom Clarendon tliat he wae, a few tnonsnsAitenvards, taken ^ 
pii^oner b\ the parliamc nt foKM, **and hanged, notwithttanding hif lervieea in their eauw." Lelatidand 

1 irrtii botli state that Fennel wat tued for several morders, condeianod toidealb, and executed at Limentk 
iinimdmtcly aftei its surrender. 
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of the Parliament and the Commonwealth of England The sufferings of 
the garrison and the inhabitants must have been intense. Imdlow informs us 
that the troops in marching out of the city had moic the appearance of 
skeletons than of men ; some of them dropping dead of the plague as they 
staggered along ; while the bodies of many were left disinterred in the yard of 
St. Mary’s church, where the soldiers were ordered to deposit their arms f. In 
keeping with the ruthless practice of the period, Ireton immediately proceeded 
to wreak his vengeance upon the persons who had been most active in delay- 
ing hrni before the walls of the city. A strret search was made for those 
who n ere excepted from the tcrins of eapitulation. The Bishop of Emly, 
(lencral Purcell, and “ Francis Worrlfc, a friar,” were found concealed in the 
pest-house ; they had tlie form of ^rial by eourt martial, and were executed 
So also were all who had been excluded from the terms of capitulation, except 
O’Dwycr, Bishop of Limerick, who escaped in the disguise of a private 
soldier, and O’Neil, the governor. He pleaded that he had “ over acted as a 
honourable enemy;” but Ireton was inexorable, and a court-martial 
JSSiPM gallant general w death. Some of the officers, howe%Tr, more 
their chief, protested against the sentence ; and the republican 
leader agreed to take the verdict of a second trial — when the life of O’Neil was 
saved by a single voice. Ireton himself was, how^ewer, a few dajrg afterguards, 
summoned to a higher tribunal; he caught the plague, and died, at Limerick, 
on the 26th of November, 1651 J. 

“ Nov. ]G>i I'he Parliament nppio^iHl of the Articles of Limerick , thc\ gave the messenger one 
bundled pounds mtIio bioiight nc^sof the surreiidei , and ordered the next Lords* Day to be a day ofthaiiki 
giving ” Afemortais of Englith Affaxn 

f A history of the siiflenngs of tl e Iiisli of MiiusUr dm mg this calamitous period would exceed eredibiiiti, 
if they were not attested b\ the actorsthcmsclvea who per|>ctrited the wholesale buteheriee. pestilence, 

and famine combined aith the sword to depopulate the di>>ti)ct, so that, according to usMW^tfmonr, 
** a man might travel twent} or thirty miles without meeting a living cieature ** Whereew V^i^fbhman was 
encountered, no quarter was given Ludlow himself desenbes the atrocious deuce of hii to1die% to smoke 
the Insb out of the raves in winch they iitd taken refuge ^ (Yet it must be borne in mind, that this horrible 
system was considered only a just retribution foi the massacres of 1G41, whiili •making due rednctioii 
the spirit (so close upon the time when it was almost impossible to judge lationally, much less meiulfuUy) In 
^wbich it IS wntten — Sir John Tcm pl^ h aractc rises as ** the most execrable plot laid by the IrttH, ibr tlie 
iiniversil extir])ation of all these Britia|f||||^ protestanta, the blood} progress of thdr rebellion within 
of the first two months ; their hoind cruelties in most barbarously murdering or otherwise deatlNif^ili|| vany 
thousands of men, women, and children, peaceably settled, and securely intermixed amongst tbetti^ OlM 
writhout any provapition or considerable resistance at first made.*' ^ 

J The BisIm of Emly, O’Dncn, was one of the most active “ soldiers ** of the ganifon ; ^ 

< xertions was nvnly attnbutable the resolution with which it held out against the poweifiil iMW ^ 

C'onimonwcalth. f«ord Clsrendbn states that ho had, ** from the beginn ng, opposed the kiwg*t outbof^t 

with tho greatest passion, 'ind had the misfortune to he put to death by those who weto equ^f tbt ** 
eneiniit The following interesting nccoaqi of Is given by Dr Boutke in the ** IBbemifi 
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A still more conspicuous and important page in the hibtory of Limerick, 
liowcvcr, is filled by details of its resistance to the arms of William the Third ; 
and the violated treaty ” that resulted from the subsequent surrender of 
the city. The battle of the Ro3mc had been fought ; and James the Second, 
wlio landed in Ireland, at Kinsale, on the l^th of March, l(i89, quitted 
it, and abandoned his partisans, embarking at Waterfoid; and leaving 
behind him a character upon which the memorable exclamation uttlijljed nt 
tlir iloyne ater is the best comment — Exchange commanders with us, 
and we will fight the battle over again ! ” 

E*irly in August 1790, William summoned the city to surrender ; the French 
gcncial, Boileau, who commanded the garrison — ^rather for the king of France 
tlhui the king of England — returned for*answcr, that he was surprised at 
i1h' summons, and thought the best way to gain the good opinion of tho Prince 
ot Oituigc^ was to defend the place for his master King JameSi” The siege 
was at once commenced. The city was amply supplied with troops and pro- 
Msions; it-* natural strength had been con&iider^lilJy augmented ; iti 
b) walls, batteries, and ramparts, and def^jjjjlfl/fd by a casde and^ 
c onsibted of the English town and the Irish town ; the for, 
island, built iqion a rock, and surrounded on aU side^jf,,^ 
at any time be flooded, was considered almost impre||md)10 ) 
liish town was leaf defensible, if it were captured, the English town might 
‘'till be maintained. The flower of tho Irish army were within its walls, or in 
its immediate neighbourhood ; the counties of Clare and Galway were open 
to them, from which to draw supplies ; and a French fleet rode fii^mphantly 
in tlu‘ Shannon. The garrison, however, was little disposed to act in concert ; 
t]i(' jcalojyw of ^Qpinmandcrs of the French and Irish had spread to their 
t) oops dSSrished feelings of contempt or hatred towards each othor^ 

that HI fl>r their success in opposing the steady and disciplined forces 



“ Tcioncc Albert O'Dnen wis » fhar of the Dominican convent in Limerick, a doctor of divinity, elected 
provmoaal ot that order in 1643, and appointed Biihop of Emly in 1644. Ho tiae lo active in peieuodiiigthe 
i loll to hold out ngainst Cromweire forces, that Ireton, during the sicgo of Liaicnck, oftered him foily 
tiiotiiiniid pounds to Resist from his exhortations, and quit tho cilj nith a passport to an^ other kingdom. He i 
n (iistd this offer henitrally, in consequcnco of which ho was exempted from pardon* tried, and condemned 
to bo helicaded. lie boio tbo sentence wiib resignation, and behaved to his last moments wt|!i manly fortitude* i 
He addressed Ireton with a propheUc spirit, accusing him of the hig|iea| injustice, threatening him with life for J 
hie, arid summoning him to tho tribunal of Ood in a few days. Ireton cauglit the plag1i||ttB eight days, and i 
died soon after, raging and raving of this unfortunate prolate, whose unjust eondc^Mion ho imagined 
•»irnod on hu death. Tho Bishop of Emly was executed on tho event All-Saints* Day&d his head was 
i«»cd on a spike, nt the top of a tower, near the centre of the flity.” Hodicd with groat coJogo ;butGenoial 
J*Mroll, who was hangod with him, was so weak at to be ho|| up by two ooldieraat tho plootof execution, 

* After the battle of the Boyne, the Duke of Tyraongll eitibliihod his i>*iee-i«gal rouriint Limerick. 

VOL I wo 
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of William. But his army was greatly reduced in number, and laboured 
under the disadvantage of carrying on its operations in an enemy *s country. 
The most distinguished officer among the Irish was Sarsficld, whom James 
had created Earl of Lucan ; and who is usually described by the historians 
of his party as the counterpart of Bayaid — ^‘‘sans peur ct sans rcproche*.*’ 
William,howevei, having obtained aitillery from Waterford, a breach was at 
length effected ; and on the 27th of August, orders were issued for the assault. 
The best soldiers of William’s army, the British grenadiers leading, rushed 
to the breach : and a laige division actually forced their way into the town, 
but, being unsupported, were cut to pieces in attempting to force their way 
back. The English foices fought bravely, but they were as bravely opposed. 
The Irish returned as often as they were diiven back ; their native courage 
stimulated by their wives and daughters, \iho took part in the bloody 
contest, using against the enemy the weapons they seized from the slain ; 
and after a struggle of four hours, the besiegers were forced to retire to their 
trenches, with a loss in killed and wounded of more than 2000 men, the 


* Tet thefiune of SanSeld leemB to have becfi denved from a single exploit, and one that argued activitjf 
rather than eounge. Thoio who read the histoitea of the peiiod will be at a loai to dinrovci the facts upon 
which his reputation it grounded, and will, we imagnu, arnvf at the conclusion, that it was at least magni 
fied beyond its just projiortioni. The single ciicumstancc referod to is this. A Fronchfdcscrtcr from the 
English camp had (onvejed intolligenco to the town that a large supply of artillor) stores were on tluii way 
from Dublin , Sarshcld resolved to intercept it , and set out foi that purpose, nith a body of 500 chosen hoise 
They lur1ce<l all day among the mountaiua , and at night, when the cs( ort had turned their horaes to graze, 
and were sleeping in the full sense oficcuriti, within little more Uiau a dozen miles of the English foico, the 
Irish dragoon4i||sirst u]xin them, with a teinflc shout, and slew, or took prisoners, the whole of the ronvov 
It was, however, impossible to convey the prire into Limenek , Rarsfleld, theiefore, filled the guns with pow- 
der to the muzzles, and half buned them m the earth , collecting the other stores around them, ho formed an 
immense pile, to whirh a tram was Hid , to the train a match was applied. The shook produced by the oxplo 
siqn was felt in the camp of William Sarsfield knew every pass of the mountains, and OtiUy 
way bmk to Limiiiek, althou(,h tioops were on the alert in every direction to interest biut« Gkrsfleld 
was killed at the battle of Landen, and the following lines are to be found under an 4 imp|Uting of his 
portraiture « 

“ Oh t Patnek Sarsfield, Trrlamrs wonder, 

Who fought in field like any thuiidoi , 

One of King James’s chief commanders, 

Now lies the food of crows in Flanders 

Desertion from the army of \Villi|A|die Third — in which wore many Frenchmen— urai by no means 
rare. It wns indmed by proclamations H'om Tjreonnell, which found their way Into the EngU^ camp. 
The following is an extract from one of them — ** Whereas we are informed t^t the foreign troolis an 
otheiB now in the Prince of Orange's array In Ireland, sensible of the injustice of his caiise, and reduced to 
great extremity fiSwant of pay and subaistence, are inclined to withdraw firom hit cerficot 
eneoursgement, wj^o hereby publiah, declare, and engage, that every trooper or dragoon nkn aball quit ^ ^ 
Pnnee of Orange’a service and eome into Limerick or Athlone with hia horae ahall have two plitolos 
or silver, and e\ery foot soldier one pistole of the like com ; and luch of them aa ahall dealie t® g® 
shall have a cnnvenienry of going to France, and on their amval there, they ahall have pardon and Indemu y 
fiom the king, for deserting his service and joimngf|||m Prinee of Orange." 
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flower of their force ». The siege was raised; and on the 80th of August, 
the army of William commenced a retreat— Uic king himself embarking 
shortly afterwards for England, at Duncannon Fort, and leaving the conduct 
of the war to his generals Solmes and Ginckle, and the civil government to 
Lords Sidney and Coningsby t- 

So important, however, was Limerick considered, that Cdnckle engaged in 
active preparations for another attempt to take it * ; and having succeeded in 
obtaining possession of Athlone, after a bloody contest, and beaten the Irish 
foiccs at the memorable and eventful battle of Aughrim, where St. Ruth, the 
brave but arrogant general appointed by lomis to command the allied forces 
of France and Ireland, was slain, the shrewd and hardy Dutchman again 
concentrated his forces in the neighbourhood of the city, which had now be- 


> llio Mitaiimi of ikc period dwell in torun of ciitlinwMlif pi«i» upon the courage of the Irinh (oiecii 
.Uiil WillUm hiniMlf, who witneawd the »«nc fioni no ndjucent foil, li laid to have mingled eipnnione of 
.l.ai,.Hntiu.nt with thorn ot generou. wlmiralion of the brauerv of hi. eneniiwi. W.tWi. two minatra tftw 
il,.u„uiueu<on.fnt of iheatuwk, <‘tl.eiio.« wa. «. lemM.,” wntr. an e.e-witnem, that one would h.« 
cl, ought the Murakie. ««d, to be rant aiundt..- “Thi. wu «ieon,ied by duak ««oke, and dl ^ 
UIIOI, the art of man could invent to nunc and undo one another i and to mrite it the more nnealte, Hm 
I lu, itnil wm. e.cc».»elj hot to the bt-iunde.i, and much more, aura, in all raapect, to them m rncBon. 

n,.. an, ..he that went ftom the town .cached m one continued cloud," it .. “ to the top of a menn- 

taui at least aix mile. o» , " an urartion that will not appear exaggerated, when It u known that a battery, 
whnh formed one of the defence, of the bramih. and »h.eh contained a mmaaiue, wa. Wean updunng th. 
.Iigagement. Among iU ruin, lay the blackend bodie. of a whole regiment of Brandenburgberg, who bad 
Miieetdcdui taking It, when an unknown hand-doubtlem thatol «,u.c-.elf devoted pat..et-rat Sra to the 

l.ou<lir,a?icniundrc(leofbnivcmcii were blown into tlic air. , r. i * • 

t Paul de Rapiu, the author of th. “ Hiatory of England." wa. a l.ent».«.t ... General I^oiigla. rap- 
...eut, at the .wgr in 1690; tlw day befora tlm «.ge wm rairad, he wu woundwl in the .hWder, ud 1. . 
biutlui wu .hot through the body the mnie day. Dean 8.ory, aUo, the hiitorian of the period, wa. acti ely 

cugagid ou th. eecuion of the Uu .iege, in 1(191, being chaplain to tte umj. . , . 

: folonel Luttrall, an olllcer in the Indi army, wa. micowd ot betraying to *e beriegen an unpomn 
“p..." of the Shuinon, which gieaUy facilitated their attock. upon the city. ^h. ha. ever rinra 
been aynonpnou. with inikmy in Iraland -.-he “««W the pu^” n a common m^g with *• 

denote theluh|uity of “informing;" mid tl»y h«hew, when a powerfu .teem d.,turta ^ .tvw 
“ the .pint irf the traitor tutUell i. .bnrad riwiekiug upon the watera/- Thl. to i. 

lharpie of treason to hit party advanced against him. Ho was trtoa t. - WtoPtn 

t ere raleeted by Tyra.mn.ll, u.d mmuitmd. Thofollewing tutlmony of the tol of WulmraA ^ 

Mr.II,.ri..th.mithorof.UR.ofKingWilli«n,l.unimpeMh.We. 

prawnt at Colomd’. Lutlrair. trial i though "***”^ "" on to he’ on It, who though 

mciul. My Lord Tyreonooll appota^ who being much woundad M Aughrim 

many of them were hii nephews, and Marks Talbot his -niitv hv 

um. to the eoun-marttal, CoUmrt agrinat Colonel Luttrall, 

men that had either honeity or honour, I read in »P" ^non, tWonel Luttrall wu 

M if Ini h«l givm, .m opportunity to SZdte mord oomto.d. d when the bridgo wu laid over, 

(hen oonilnediu the eude h. wa. for that neglaU oonSiied in the eutte ; «ad 

and by a very groat neglect he made no opposition ^ mu-eiumiuid hv a coarUmattial ” 

I Were Ifl^tuMUon had not hu. mad^ he mut of usdemnrf by a oourt-uattW. 
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come a retreat for the defeated adherents of James— the only one left to them 
in all Ireland. The second siege occuired in the autumn of 1791 ; and occupied 
about six weeks, duiing which the English had obtained little advantage of any 
import, notwithstanding the empty boast of Lauzun, that “hewould take it with 
loasted apples The garrison, however, began to weary of a struggle liom 
which they could derive noUiing but glory ; and the besiegers had weighty 
reasons for desiring to terminate the contest at any cost. On the ^3id of 
September, a cessation of hostilities took place ; an amicable intercourse was 
opened between the two aimies ; and articles of capitulation were, after a few 
britf delays, agieed upon. 

The treaty was signed on the 3id of October 1691 ; it consisted of two 
paits, civil and militaiy t« The military articles stipulated for the suricndei 
of Limerick, and the other fortresses now in the hands of the Irish and 
pro\idcd that the gariisons should march out with the honours of war, and be 
supplied with shipping, if required, to convey them to Fiatice, or elsewhcic, 
at the coat of the British government. The civil ai tides were thirteen in 
number; the £ist and ninth are they which have jn educed so much discus 


* The only remarkable mcKlent that occurred duniig the sugt was the slaughter that took place nt 
Thomond’s Bridge, lu consequence of the trcachciy oi pu<nllaniniity ot a Ftcnchmajoi. On the 22nd ol 
September, the works which defended the Clare side wcii oiducdto be attacked , the IiisTi fought bravtly, 
but were ultimately laatcii, and made a rush to the budge The Frenchman, fearing, it is said, that the 
English grenadiers would enUr with the retreating soldiery, oidetcd the drawbridge to be raised, and left the 
fugitives to the mercy ot then piirsuers. The consequence was, that ueail) all the Insh were destro)ed 
COO having lieeii put to the swoni, and 150 di owned, in the vain attempt to reach the walls by swimming 
The eireumstaiice undoubtedly coiitiibutod to the ultimate sun ender of the citv, as it increased the luspicioii 
with which the lush hul long regarded then ricncli allies. 

t This ctlebrattd document is said to have been signid by the several contracting parties on a laige stone, 
I Lit toThomuud Budge, on the counts oiClirc side of the nver The stone remains in the position it 

occupied at the period, and is on object of cunosity 
to strangers, as well as of interest to the citiieiis ot 
laiuenek We thcrefoie thought it desirable to 
piofiiie a diuwing of the leiic, which retains its 
mint of “the litatv Stone,” Although the 
statement depends entiiely on ti edition, it is ttot 
uuhkely to be true A medal was struck to per- 
pitnato the mcmoiy of the surrender of Limoitck 
The busts of King William and Queen Mary ^ere 
lopicsented , on the reverse was ** Fame sounding 
her trumpet, her wings spread, holding in hnrnglit 
hand a mural crown, and a palm bnnob, winch sh< 
extends towards a bright light diffused from hetyen. 
The city of Limerick b seen in the back«ground, 
( losoly besieged, the bombs flying iftto it, and round the medal this inscription Non hmo sine nnminr 
Divum,’ — these things are due to propitious Heaven. On the exergue, * Limerica espta, Hibemin SubtftSi 
Oitobiis 1691 , ’^Linicriek taken and Ireland subdued, in Oetobei 1691.’’ 
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sion. The ninth provided that Boman Catholics should be required to 
t«ikc the oath of allegiance^ and no other ; and the first that 

The Roman Catliolics of this kingdom (Ireland) shall enjoy such prinleges in the exercise of 
their religion, os are consistent with the laws of Ireland ; or as they did enjoy in the reign of King 
Charles the Second ; and their majesties (king William and queen Mary) as soon as these affairs will 
permit them to summon a parliament in this kmgdom (Ireland) will endeavour to procure the said 
Roman Catholics such furdier security in that particular as may preserve them from any disturhanco 
upon the account of their said religion.” 

'riiat both the letter and the spirit of this solemn compact were broken, 
110 unprejudiced mind can now entertain a doubt; and it is the merest 
.soplii‘<tiy to contend that the king had no power to ratify the bargain he had 
inacle by his agents, and subsequently confirmed under the great seal of 
l!liii;l<iiul It was, indeed, ratified by thc^Irish parliament, and was, at least, 

adhered to during the reign of William the Tliird ; yet his successor 
not only did not consider it binding, but enacted laws far more oppressive 
upon the Homan Catholics than any that had previously existed. It should 
b(' borne in mind that the articles were agreed to and signed at a. time when 
the contracting parties w’crc at least on equal terms ; they were not dictated 
by a victorious to a conquered army ; for it is sufficiently notorious that the 
city of liimcrick was in a better condition to sustain a siege than it was when 
William the Third led his soldiers, beaten, from its walls ; and independently 
of their own abundant resources, the Irish army was in hourly expectation of 
relief from France — and which relief did, in fact, arrive within two days 
after the capitulation ; when a fleet consisting of eighteen ships of the line — 
having on board a large supply of men, arms, money, tind ammunition — cast 
aiiehor in the Shannon. To this must be added, that the condition of 
illiam’b general was in the highest degree perilous ; the winter was about 
to set ill ; and the position of his master such as to preclude the possibility 
of augmenting his force in Ireland. The chufl* of the Irish army had been 


* ** Williiim and Mary, by the grace of God King and Quoon of England, Srotland, FVanoe,and Ireland, 
fcndeis of tlie (aith. To all to whom thoio prreenta eliall come greeting. Whereas certain artielcB, bearing 
diitv the 3i(i dny October laat post, made and agreed on between our justices of our kingdom of Ireland, and 

goni'ial of our forces there, ou the one part, and several officers tbcio commanding within the city of 
i<<iuienck, in our said kingdom, on the other part ; whereby our said Justices and general did undertake 
tl>«it we should ratify those articles, within the space of eight months or sooner } and use their ntmost endea- 
voiirs that the same should be ratified and confirmed In parliament : and whereas the said eity of Limerirk 
Imth been since, in pursuance of the said articles, suirondered unto us : now know ye, that we, having oon- 
Hulcied of the said articles, are giaeiously pleased boieby to declare, that wo do for us, our heirs, and sueeeaaon, 
•w fai as iu us lies, ratify and confirm tlio same, and every olauso, matter, and thing therein contained. And 
^ to such parU theroof for which an aei of parliament shall bo found to he necessary, we shall reeommoDd 
tko same to he made good by parliament, and shall |^ve our royal aaient to any bill or hills that shall be 
iMBsed by our two houses of parliament to that purpose.” 
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blown away; and that which remained was sound and substantial. They 
had been deserted by their king, and, in truth, could scarcely have deter- 
mined who or what they were fighting for ; and, after all, it would be difficult 
to say what better terms they could have contended for if Ginckle had been a 
prisoner within the walls of Limerick. Whether true or not that a proclamation 
— distinguished as *^the secret proclamation” because though printed it was 
never published — ^had been " prepared by the Lords Justices, offering to the 
Irish terms still more advantageous than those granted by the general,” it is 
certain that the articles were considered by both parties as guaranteeing to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland as large an amount of civil and religious freedom as 
they expected or required. On the one side, had been attained the object 
fought for — (we may conclude that the personal cause of the monarch who had 
deserted them had ceased to have any influence over their proceedings)— and 
on the other, William the Third was secured the possession of his newly- 
acquii'cd crown and kingdom, and left at liberty to employ all his means and 
energies to contend against his enemies on the Continent : where, at that 
precise period, the star of his destiny was certainly not in the ascendant. 

In Ireland it has ever been, still is, and we fear will be for a long 
time to come, the fate of those who desire to steer an even and equitable 
course between all parties, to disappoint and dissatisfy all. The treaty of 
Limerick was bitterly inveighed against by the Anglo-Irish, as “ unreasonably 
favourable,” and as securing from confiscation the properties of such Roman 
Catholics as had escaped the Cromwellian forfeiture — upon which grasping 
hands were ready to be laid. The Irish protested against a surrender at 
the very moment when it seemed to be least excusable — the army of 
William being exhausted, Limerick being amply provided with stores, and 
the boom of the French cannon being almost within hearing of the garrison. 
The court of France exclaimed against the “ treachery ” of the allies, for 
whom it had made large sacrifices ; and the feeling in England was mani- 
fested, by hesitation in ratifying the contract, and by a complete breach of 
it during the subsequent reign *. 

There can be, however^ little question that the result of the siege of 
Limerick decided, in reality a battle for the extension or contraction of 

* Even in tbe veiT^plnee where ** The Treaty *’ wm agreed to and algned, it waa moat Sagnntly violated. 

In 1708, an act wu paaaed that no Roman Catholic ahould come to dwell in, or inhabit the city or luburbi of 
Limenek, or town of Qalway ; and that the then Roman Catholic reaidenta ahonid depart out of the raid city 
and town before the 26th of March, 1705, unleaa they gave aufficient aecuritiea for bearing true and Sdtbfbl 
allegiance to the queen and her auceeaiora. Theae meaaurea were carried into effect with more or leaa rigour 
aa the rumoura of invaaion roae or fell, until the year 1724, when liberty to dwell within tbe dty of limerick 
woa granted to Roman Catboliea without requiring them to enter into aeeuritleafor their good behaviour* 
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tlio Reformed Faith — ^not alone in Ireland, or in the British dominions, but 
in Europe ; and that the parties most deeply influenced by the res\ilt of the 
contest were — ^not Ireland and England, but England and France. From 
the surrender of Limerick only, may be safely dated the establishment of the 
Piotcstant religion in these realms ; and its entire immunity from the threats 
of ( ontiuental enemies. If, therefore, the contract had been fulfilled to the 
1ett(T, and the defenders of Limerick had obtained for themselves, their 
( oil temporaries, and their successors, all that was promised them, the gain 
to liiigland and Protestantism would have been immeasurably greater than 
tlitil which could have accrued to Ireland and Catholicism. 

On the 1th of October, General Talmash marched into the Irish Town and 
look iiosseshion. ** They found,” writes tho Annalist, “ the works exceedingly 
Miong and the Town as dirty.” It was indeed almost a mass of ruins, 
piosentnig a spectacle of desolation and misery.” Immediately after 
tli(* admission of William’s troops, a scene occurred that has, perhaps, no 
paiallcl in history. Giucklo’s object was to induce as many of the Irish as 
possible, either to join the army of his master, or to disband and return to 
then homos. On the other hand, the Generals Sarsficld and Wauchop 
laboured to induce them to enter the service of France ; where, it was under- 
stood, the oflScerb were to obtain rank in proportion to the number of men 
they added to the French forces. Gincklc issued a proelamation addressed 
to the soldiers of the Irish army, laying before them the advantages they 
would enjoy by following his counsel ; and Sarsfield and Wauchop harangued 
them, in answer — ^holding out to them, especially, the prospect of their ‘^rightful 
king” legaining his crown, and their consequent return lull of honour and 
tnuuiph ” to their native land. The Irish clergy, too, were called in to assist. 
Ihcacliing at the head of each regiment, they pointed to France as the great 
and glorious nation that invited their services, while she was waging the 
battle of the true religion in the midst of a corrupt world ; upon whose arms 
tbe blessing of God had been and would be; and they designated King 
William as the great leader and apostle of the feariul heresy which had 
^piuiig up in the latter ages of the church, and all under his standard as 
incurring the dread risk of perdition.” 

On the 6th of October, the whole of the Irish troops, to the number of four- 
teen thousand, were drawn up at Thomond Gate ; the lords justices (who 
had arrived from Dublin for. the purpose), and all the generals from the 
British camp met them; and rode slowly dong the line, their late enemies 
receiving them with music, and arms presented. It had been agreed by the 
rival commanders that when the addresses to the men from both sides were 
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concluded, they should be marched past a flag, raised at a given station, 
where those who were to be enlisted for England should file off ; while those 
for France were to proceed onwards. Sarsfield gave the word March ! ” 
Profound silence reigned over the whole mass ; not a sound was heard, except 
the steady tramp of the Irish soldiers, as they advanced ; until the solemnity 
of the scene was broken by the shouts of the multitude assembled within 
sight, when “ the royal regiment of guards,” fourteen hundred strong, reached 
the flag ; and all — except seven — passed it. Of the whole army only three 
thousand cither joined the English, or obtained means to carry them home* 
the remainder were subsequently embarked for France, and laid the founda- 
tion of the famous " Irish Brigades,” that occupy positions so prominent and so 
honourable in the after wars of Europe f. 

Of their daring courage a host of anecdotes are preserved. One of them 
may be regarded as a key to the whole. “ Complaints founded,” says the 
narrator, “ in jealousy and envy, being made against the Brigades, the king 
took occasion to tell the marshal, Earl of Thomond, ^ Some of your coun- 
trymen, marshal, give me a good deal of trouble.^ ‘ Sire,’ he replied, ^ your 
majesty’s enemies make the same complaint in every part of the world.’ ” 

So ended the siege of Limerick; terminating the Irish war of the 
Revolution. The articles were ratified by King William, oh the 24th of 
February, 1692 ; and on the 3rd of March, it was announced by proclamation 
that "peace was restored to Ireland.” No serious attempt was subsequently 
made to disturb it ; although, for upwards of half a century afterwards, 
Limerick was an object of peculiar distrust to the British Government. So 
late as 1750, no less than seventeen gates were in existence ; and several 
regiments were always garrisoned there. A statement of the military arrangc- 
nnlent of Ireland transmitted from Dublin to Mr. Edgar, secretary to the 
Pretender, in 1726, contains this passage : " In Limerick there are 22, and in 
Cork 11 companies of soldiers stationed. The companies selected arc all 
English protestants, and other foreigners.’' 

* It is said that Gincklo was so mortified and disappointed at the result of tho day's proceeding, 
especially with tho active interference o^he Roman Catholic rloi|fy, that he was inclined to quarrel with tlic 
Irish general, and threatened to send iHl the hostages. Sanfield bowed, and said, ** 1 am in your power. * 
“ Not BO,'* replied the gallant Dutchman, ** for you shall go into the town again, and do the worst you can. 

t That the hearta of the army were not with Uio French is, however, sufficiently notorious. Of the 
portion that wat marched for Cork, a very laige number — more than half, indeed— deserted on the way* 
“ The men,** says O'Driscol, “ quitted their ranks every mile they proceeded, and went to their own hom^ 
or to Itiok for homea amongst their friends and relations ; "and of those that were embarked in the Shannon, 

** A regard for truth," writes the old historian of Limerick, ** obliges us to confess that many ni^ustffiab o 
means were used to inveigle these brave fellows into the French service. They were tom from their 
and families, and when some of the unhappy women clnng to the sides of the boats to diare the fhtes of th r 
husbands, their fingers wore cut oR, and some of them perished in sight of their husbands." 
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Tho city of Limorick, sitiiatod in an oxtonsivo plain watered by the 
mifrhty Shannon, about sixty Irish miles from the sea*, is divided, like all 
tlie to\>ns of note in Ireland, into English town and Irish town ; but a third 
division, called Newtown Eery, was added to it during the la^t century — the 
^oik being commenced in 1769, by the Right lion. Edmond Sexton Pery, 
The English town stands on “ the King’s Island,” an island formed by the 
Shannon, which divides, about half a mile above' the city, into two streams ; 

< Iw narrowest of which is named the Abbey River. There i-> also an exten^ 
sh(' and populous suburb on the opposite side of the tiver, in the county 
ol (’lore. The more modem parts arc remaikabl^ handsome, the streets being 
id(‘ and the houses evenly built : the ancient portions, on the conti*ary, are 
iiajiow and confined, and dirty to a pr/)vcrb. Limerick may be classed 
among the best cities of Ireland; and it is rapidly improving; within the 
last few } ears, squares and crescents have been laigdy added to it, and 
s(*voral public buildings have been erected on a plan at once elegant and 
<oii\cniont. When T)r. Campbell wrote his ^'8m\ey” in 1775, the 
ivimber of its streets was twenty-seven, and of its houses 3859 : in 1787, the 
houses, according to the calculation of Mr. Fcrrar, numbered 4300; in 1827, 
cK fouling to M'Gregor, 
there were seventy streets, 
besides niuncrous lanes ; 
and by the census of 1821, 
the liouses were enume- 
lated at 8268. The popu- 
lation was then 59,045 ; 
and in 1831, it had in- 
f*i eased to 66,554 ; includ- 
ing, however, that of the 
“ rural district.” The most 
remarkable of the ancient 
structures of Limerick, 
with the exception of 
“King John’s castle,” is 
the Cathedral — dedicated tg “ St. Mary ; ” a large and heavy-looking structure, 
built on the site of the palace of O’Brien, king of Limerick. Its tower is 

* Perrup aUtca that the city derived its ancient name Lumnoarli ** from the fhet that the Island on 

'vhuh It is built, so plouoing in its sltnation, and so well calculated to prevent surprise by the river Shannon^ 
Burroundmg it, was fixed on for the lendeavous of a gang of outlaws, who subsisted by plundering the neigh- 
homing counties. Hera tliey brought their horses and other booty, from whence it acquired the name of 
Lumncacli, or a spot made bare by feeding horses.’* 
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remarkably high ; and from the summit thcic is a magnificent prospect of 
the various objects of attraction in the immediate neighbourhood; — ^it is, 
indeed, the only place from which a view can be obtained ; for there are no 
adjacent hills — a circumstance to which the city is considerably indebted foi 
its natural strength*. The merchants of Limeiick arc active and entci- 
prising ; but their advantages are less than those of many other Irish sea- 
ports ; and although a next neighbour ” to America, the long and circuitous 
sea-voyage from English harbours has cui tailed the tiade that might have 
been looked for T^itli the United States. A year or two ago an energetic 
attempt was made to obtain for Limerick the aid of steam; and a vessel 
voyaged, for a short time, between the Shannon and the Thames ; but tlie 
speculation, not being immediately profitable, was, unfortunately, abandoned f- 

There m a curious and interesting tiadition connected uith the bilh of liiinriirk cathcdiel. The storv 
IS prettily told, ««nd will bear ropctition They were, it is slid, broiiglit oiiginall} from Italy, wheic thri 
were manufactured by a voung native, wbo grew justlv proud of the siiecessfiil nsiilt of }enrs of anxious toil 
expended in then production. They wlio subsequently purLbasid by the prior of a neighbouiing convent , 
ind with the profits of this sale the joung Ttilian procured a little vilh, whcic ho bad the pleasure of hearing 
the tolling of his bells from the convent cliff, and of growing old in the bosom of domcbtic happiness. Ibis, 
however, was not to continue, fn somo of those broils, whether civil or foreign, winch are the undying worm 
in the pearc of a fallen Innd, the good Italian was a suffcrei amongst man>. He lust Ins all, and, after 
the passing of the storm, found himself preserved alone amid the wreck of fortune, fnends^fkmily, and home 
The convent in which the bells, the chffa-d^eeuvre of Ins skill, were hung, was rsrod to the earth, and the Mis 
wore (omed away to another land. Ihe unfortunate ownei, hauntc 1 by his memoiies, and deserted by his 
hopes, became a wanderer over Europe Ills hair grew grey, and Ins heart withered, before he again found a 
homo and a fiieiid. In tliih dcrsolation of spirit, ho formed tht resolution of seeking the place to which the 
trciBiiTCSof his memory had been finally homo lie sailed for Ireland, proceeded up the Shannon , the 
\es8el anchored m the pool near Limcnck, and he hir»i a small boat for the purpose of landing. The city 
w IS now hefoiebim , and he beheld St. Mary's steeple, lifting its turreted head above the smoke and mist of 
the old town He sat in the stem, and looked fondly towards it It was an evening so calm and beautiful 
ns to remind him of liis owm native haven in the sweetest time of the year— the death of the spring. The 
broad streaui appeared like one smooth miiror, and the little vessel glided through it. On a sudden, amid 
the general stillness, the bells tolled from the rithcdral , the rowrers rested on their oars, and the vessel went 
forward writh the impulse it had received. The aged Italian lookc^l towards the city, crossed amis on Ins 
breast, and lay hock in his seat , home, happiness, wrly recollections, friends, family— all were m the 
sound, and went with it to his heart When the rowers looked louncl, they beheld him with his dice still 
tinned towards the cottbcdial , but his eyes were closed, and when they landed they found him dead ! 

t We are indebted to the industry of Mr. Inglia — to whose accuracy in eollecting farts and peifeet fairness 
in leporting thorn we gladly bear testimony— 'for the following staUmeiit, showing that tho advance of the 
piospenty of Limerick has Men rapid The amount of exports hoa nearly doubled idnce the 

year 1822. Nor baa this increase been in only one branch of trade. With very few exceptions it has 
attended every branch. The com export trade, especially, has advanced. In 1822, tho export of wheat was 
102,593 barrels , in 1828, tho export had increased to 150,583 barrels , in 1832, the quantity exported was 
194,144 baircls, and in 1833, 218,915. In barley, tho export has nevei liccn great, and although it has 
doubled siiiec the year 1824, it has somewhat decreased during the two last ycais. In oats, the Inerstsa has 
liccn very great. From 155,000 taurels, exported in 1822, the quantity had risen, in 1832, to 408,000. I** 
flour and oatmeal, too, the tnerease of cxpoit has been steady and great. Of the former arUde, 172 ewt. 
only was exported in 1824. In 1828, the quantity had risen to upwards of 6,000 ewt. ; in 1832, it um 
3 1,000 ewt ; and in 1 883, upwatds of 37,000. In oatmeal, the udvatice has been equally grant. The butter 
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The city has been long unrivalled in Ireland for some peculiar advantages ; 
the world is familiar with the fame of Limerick lasses, Limerick gloves, 
Limerick hooks, and Limerick lace — ^the latter, hoover, is a distinction of 
moie recent gio^th. The women of all ranks throughout the county aie 
j cmarkably beautiful in form and feature. The gloves retained their celebrity 
foi above a century; but the manufacture has dwindled of late, and a short 
tiiiK' ago, a glover of the city excused his want of punctuality in discharging 
cin Older, by the simple truth that he had not yet received a supply fiom 
Coik — where “ Limerick gloves ” are now, almost exclusively, made*. The 
hooks have long been, and still arc, famous ; the saying that ** every hook is 
woith a salmon,** continuing to hold good f* The original O^Shaughnessy is 


ti Ilk, which T have found rathor diclininj; in uioat other places, exhibits no sjmptom ot dcelinc in Liineuck. 
Ill HJ2, 12,HG9 hi kins were expoi ted ; iii 1831, 67,199 Hrktus wero ixpoiUd, the following }ear, tluic 
w IS in odvuKo upon tliii quaiitit} ; and in 1833, 75,000 fiikitiH wlic exported. In many other ai ticks ot 
t) uli the iiiciiaM has been equally great, but tbo general iiicno^o of tride is best ohseived b> the estimated 
\ iliii ol tilt whole expotts. In 1822, the catiniatod valut ww 479,538/ ; in 1830, the estinaatod value 
wis 720, 28()/ , the following \car, it wai 854,406/ in 1832, it was 1,005,945/ , and m 1833, 936,995/. 
Jill tiiniiigi of vessels dealing out of the port exhibits the same adsancc. In 1822, tbo tonnage woa 
92H76 in 1825, 41,871, in 1831, 52,126, m 1831, 56,850.” We have pioturcd tbo followiug 
utniiis of the quantity of provisions shipped fiom the poit in the year 1840 — Beef, 1097 tiirces 
dittii, 48 hirrdr, pork, 9573 tieices, ditto, 15,726 bands; buttu, 71,513 hrkins ; bacon, 56,542 cwt , 
wlii-if j 4 528 barrels; oats, 325,901 baiuls; bailc}, 10,454 barrels, bian, 1883 cwt.; 6oui, 56,840 ewt., 
oitiiM il, 29,660 cwrt. , lard, 11,328 cwt.; liaius, 8269 cwt.; hides, 460 cwt . malt, 485 cwt The whole 
of till I xpoits of this )car, 1840, may bo estimaud at about the value of £1,500,000. Unhappily, howovei , 
Oil ixUiit of the export tiode, altliougb snffieiently illusti »Uve ot the prosperity of the eily, is by no means a 
l« Ht of the < omforts and welfare of the people. In 1822, when the eapoits weie euiuparativdy sinall, potatoes 
will Hot above l|c/ per stone ; and in tlic yoai 1840, when they wtie gicatosl, the same artido of food bad 
11 iilieil to tbo poor being literally staning, 

* J lie leather was ao delicate, and the workmanship so fine, that a pan was fiequontly passed through a 
wtiUliiig ling , wo purchased a }iair ondosed lu a walnut slidl. 

■f Iho Liiiiciirk hook is formed of the purest steel, and each hook is separately tempered , the point is 
Kill likably sbuip, earned almost to the Oneness of a needle, it will nevei bend 
uiil 1 iidy bitak , It IS longer lu the fang than aii} otlicr hook , and has no bend, as in 
flit Kiibv hook. Here for example is one of No. 6, and anotboi of No. 9. The 
‘'iilinoii hooks uio fiequontly much laiger than the No. 6. The flics used on the 
’^liunuoii nre of a very gaudy eharaetor — much nioio so than either tbo English, 

'^totdi, Welsh, Ol ovon tlioso applied to other Iiisli rivers— the feathers most aviulable 
ui those of the golden pheasant (toppings). Although fully ofTeetive in luring the 
'•diiion. It losemblos no insect bitborto discovered. We bad prepared, for introdiu- 
tion heie, some observations on angling In Ireland ; but the county of Limenek 
t>tip]>lics us with BO many topics mow peculiar to it, that these romaiks we resoivo foi 
L iutun occasion. The Shannon is famous for solmon-Bshing, but not for the salmon 
alone ; and the livers that run into it abound in trout. The increased fadlitlos foi 
expoitiii^ to England liave of course materially raised the price of the fish , hut a few 
>«^arB ago salmon wsa usuall} sold m Limerick maikot for a penny w pound ; and it 
''AS a common pioviso iii the Indentnios of an apprentice to any decent trade, that he 
‘*hnuld not be required to eat salmon for dinnai mere than thiice a week. We have 
<si(ii one of the contracts that contained the singular stipulatiou. 
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dead; but his namesake and successor— as 'well as another maker named 
Glover — uphold the high character tliey have established in the estimation of 
every brother of the angle. They bear a very high price — necessarily so, in 
consequence of the exceeding nicety and care with which they ai*e manufac- 
tured. They have been, of Lite years, gieatly improved. They were for- 
merly ill^shapcd and heavy ; they arc now lighter in the wire, of a more 
graceful form, and for better tempered. Large quantities of them are exported 
to America ; but in England, too frequently, anglers arc deceived by a base 
imitation of them made at Sheffield. Of the Limerick lace, we have moie 
to say. The lace manufacture, now so extensively caiiied on and bi ought to 
so high a state of perfection as not only to rival but surpass that of any district 
in England, was introduced into ^Limerick in 1829, by Mr. Walker, an 
Englishman; the experiment was commenced upon a very limited scale; 
twenty-two lace-woikers having been brought from Nottingham — the cradle 
of the English lace trade, to teach the art, and endeavour to establish it in 
the neighbourhood *• The attempt was eminently successful ; year after year it 

* There are three print ii>a1 lace maniilactoncs in LimeiiLk , that of Mchkis W ilktr and Linibcit is tlie 
oldest, and coutinuch to be the most extensive. A considciablc loss was sustaiiad by Mi Wulkei 
at the commencement of hia putnolic uudcrtakiiif' , but as ho btrame atquaiiitcd with thu chai ictor 
and habits of tho potiple, he was enabled, graduall}, to overt umc all tlie diQicultiet- in his way; and 
of late years his establishment lias steadily piogiesstd. At the present Unit, ho tmpIo}i 1,100 icmalts, 
about 800 of whom are appicutues, working in the faclonos at Limciick and Kiliush, whilo about 300 
nie cmplo\rd at tlitir own houses, in tho counties of LiuiLnck and Claio. The gieat superiority 
of the late iiianuf.ictuud by these gciitleuicu, ovu thit of a similar 1 1 iss of goods mido cithci at Nottingham 
or other lacc.mauufartiiiiiig districts of England, is luiivirsally admitted by nil who arc acquainted with it 
It should I c borne in mind, that a vast quaiitit} of lufciior matciial is constantly thrown into ihoiniikil 
as LimciiLk lice, that has no alTiiut} to it, either in design oi m execution llie iiianiitaetory next in im 
jiortanec is that of Mi. Llo>d (nn Knglishmau, as will us Mr. Walkii). lie si tiled in the eily in 1634, to 
•lid in thi management of Ml. Walkei*s concern, whero ho continued for eighteiii months, dovotmg his 
lAteiitiuii to the intioduetioii of a new st)h of work, which he asseits “has given to the manufaituie 
tho chai wter it now bears in tbc English and Scotch maikets ** In 1835, a separation took place betweoii 
Ml. Walker and Mi. Lloyd, and the Littci commeiued the establishment which he now caineson, in 
Abbey Com I ; when lit t mplo} s about 400 girls and women, whosi ages var} fioiii eight or uiiioto about thirt). 
A tbiidfttctoiy, but more limited, is that of Mr. Qicaves (an Englishman also) , it was commenced, in 1836, 
on a small scale, but in consequence of thu great energy and activity manifested by this gentleman, bis factory 
has laigcl^ increased , he now gives tinplo} ment to 200 females, and is continually adding to the number. In 
the several cstablisliments, the utmost ^iontion is paid to the social and moral condition of the workers ; and 
good habits arc studiously taught tin well as then business, they aio icmaikably cleanly and well- 
oidiiod, and then appearance is healthy and (omfoi table. Thoir health is carefully watched byrncdicsl 
practitioncis, who attend upon them ut their own houses meases of illness, tho expense of which ii deft»yn<l 
by the masters Ibo utmost attention is paid to them by their mitiuctois, who oio much interested os 
well as earnestly disposed to tender them pnifuionts in their woik. They arc apprenticed at an early age, 
and although some time must elapse before tho omployei can neeivc any recompense from tbeli labour, they 
nt once receive a small late of wages, equivalent, howevei, to their actual wants, and augmenting ft> 
progress. The propnciois of the several concerns spoie neither trouble nor expense to improve thO manufiuitare. 
Ml. Idoyd annually visits Diussels, Caen, and other parts of Fianoo, to collect new dosigna; and he to con- 
st qiicutl) enabled to prodiico speeimont as elegant and highly wi ought as any of Continental manufacture* 
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continued to prosper, until it has attained a high degree of vigoui — producing 
immensely beneficial results, and promising to increase largely in value and 
im])ortan( o. Thcie are now employed in the manufacture about 1700 females, 
— ^in the vaiious blanches of the trade, consisting of tamboureis, runners, 
daincrs, mendeis, washers, finishers, fiamcrs, muslm-embioideiers, .ind lace 
open -workers; the ages of the woikers vary from eight years to thirty ye.u*s, 
the average scale of wages is three shillings and sixpence weekly ; some earn, 
liow (wer, as much as seven shillings. The ground-work is made by machinery, 
as invented by Mr. Heathcoat, M.P. for Tiverton 

^ U t hnv< taken nonio patna to examine into the charactci of tlio I unciick laccy and proem cd apccimoiis 
ti m tlu thret leadingr manuliietonoa, with a view to coiupirt them with those piodiicfd in England and on 
lit ( oiitmtut We fcailcssly astirt'-^and ch illciige Mnitiny — that it nia> vie in delicacy tiid beauty of 
>Kith any thing of the kind wrought at the piosciit tunc in EuiopOf while it is iiihnitel) less costly than 
ti \\ imnufaitimd in France or Belgium, and oiitidtiablv eheapci than that ot Nottingham oi cither of the 
1 it( listiiets ol this country Here are two lapjxt^ fioui Mr W ilkcrs lutoi} , foi the one wo have paid 
I II 1 8i)i|M lice, and foi the other seven shillings foi iiifoioi artielts we have fiequently juid half as much 
III 111 Loiidoo. Hero IS d collar, eluboi lUly woiked m six I’llfiieiit sUUhis, and inlaid with the finest 
mil IK this 8|Kcimen would be charged it any loco house m London at least sixteen shillings We have 
I n 1 (el It ten sluIlingM Imitatious of l*uiiit and Lisle laee are rindeied with great actnracy ; an 1 the musliu 
i) in hliiits, cufTs, pnckcUhatidkercliiefs, &c , Ac , is dcseuing of all pniso Fiom the factory of Mi 
(Mf ives wo procured thiec speeitneiis a niusUti collai, luailc at the establishment in the County Clnie, fiftccu 
><1111111^8, a hahicshiit, made iii the establishment at Limcnek ten shillings, *i cane zou, mode at the same 
plue tuoht shillings and sixpence From the fictorvof Mi Llo\d wo obtuiitd a singiihrly beautiful 
«ppi uiiu— a shawl, chaigtd to us £l 9t — but this we believe is the wholesale piiee, for he dots not deal b> 
let 1)1 We iiiusl, of course, trust that oui leaders will have eonfidcueem our statement (foi it is impossible 
luii to istihlish It by proof), and tlut some of them will put it to tho test, hy obtaining specimens fiom 
i tliei of the factories — which the} mu> easily do tin ough the Post office (the medium through which we 
bail oin Biipph); a iiiorr ceitain mode of procunng it genuine than by application to a London deilorin 
the irtnle 

L sliouhl be cspeniilly noted that the thiee gentlemen who eouduet these three establishments (the only 
•‘'i hlialiinentx, we believe, in Limeiiek) ahk ]!.MOLi«*nMni We dtsiio to lay some stress u]u>n this fact ; bo- 
< utsc ui are fully aware— and desire eariiestly to extend tho opinion — that it is ot the utmost eonse^ueiue to 
111 laud to induce English capitalists to settle lu tho country, and to introduce, with the means of turning its 
vnt iiatui tl wealth to account, tho prudent, rofleeUve, and porsevermg habits so characteristic of tho English 
I ^ ph W o have been already iakon to took— oomewbat thoughtlessly if not uncouAoously— m an Insli 
upiispiptr, for placing undue value upon tho boneht to be derived to lieland ftom this source, hut it is a (act 
lK>oud qiiostioii that the groat majority of tho speculations, out of which extended employment has arisen, 
i ave oiiginatod in English enterprise, and been conducted and continued by English capital Now that tho 
IihIi have so generally, wo may almost write so universally, thiown off the habit that for so long a period 
leitid distiust (in the quantity of malt used last year in tho Irish distilloiics, there appears a decrease of 
^ l)h2,41Gpioof gallons of whiskey, as compand with the preceding year— on amount that uiay bo reasonably 
trebled m calculating tho quantity consumed, allowing for its detenoralion and for tho total abolition of tho 
iHidt tiade), there cannot but ensue a much stronger desire on the part of capitalists in England to employ 
then energies m Ireland— a toil so rich that tho hand of indnstiy may make it instantly aud abiiudantly pro- 
diictiic If wo again rove rt to the statement wo have quoted— on the authority of a Mauchestei manu« 
iai tun I— It jg the fervent hope that the more oonsidorate and leflectmg will poiceive how safe and sure a way 

1} be opened for tlie improvement of the country and the benoht of its people , and that while agitation ** 
»»hept up, Ireland, ifit do not retrograde, can make but little progress in advance 
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The influence of these establishments has been largely felt in Limerick 
and its vicinity.. A love of industry has been extensively spread among the 
humbler classes, arising from the certainty that it will be amply recom- 
pensed ; the cottages of the workers are conspicuous for neatness and good 
order ; and very many of the apprentices have sums varying from one pound 
to twenty pounds deposited in the savings bank — a considerable portion of 
them earning more in a week than the day-labourer, and the employment 
continuing during the whole of the year. 

There is another establishment in Limerick, that we may not omit to 
notice — it is that of Mr. Russell, the extensive provision-merchant. In tliih 
concern, an annual sum of about £200,000 is expended ; the average number 
of pigs salted annually is about 50,000, and about 2,000 head of cuttle. The 
building in which the business is carried on covers an area of three acres, 
entirely roofed in ; while underneath are tanks capable of containing GOO 
tons. When we Wcalked through it, we saw above 1 5,000 hams cured and 
dried ; and the managers have attained so much skill by practice, that tlie 
article is held in the highest estimation throughout Ireland, and would be 
equally so in England, if the consumer were enabled to distinguish it from 
the York ham, for which it is continually sold by the retail dealers of London. 
Mr. Russell employs 250 men ; coopers, curers, smoakers, rencterers, “ bacon- 
bed-mcn,” choppers, packers, sorters, &c. — and pays weekly above £100 in 
wages. He has this year supplied the navy with 7000 tierces of pork and 
300 tierces of beef, and exported largely to the East Indies ; and he trades, 
either directly or indirectly, with nearly every part of the world*. Close to 
the city, on the banks of the canal, arc powerful and extensive mills called 
Lock mills. The first flour machines that were ever used in Ireland for 
>teparating bran from flour, and each quality of flour from the other, were 
erected here. The mills were built by Uzulle, a Dutchman, who also built 
the diflTcrent locks of the canal and the New Bridge which connects English- 
town with Newtown J^cry. 

Limerick, like all the cities and towns of Ireland, abounds in charitable 
Institutions. There arc t^or three of them, however, that call for especial 

* Mr. HiiMcll bas a “ rat Imrrack ** on bis premises. It is about twelve feet long and six feet breed, end 
tlic walls about four feet high Mith a coping-stone on tbe top, thoi projects a couple of feet inside the wall 
the inside of the wall is full of boles that just admit unit’s body, leaving his tail outside— the whole is covered 
with old hoards ; there are two passages for them to come outside into the }aTd, where they are fed and never 
disturbed ; the cousequenco is they never go into his store where tbe bacon is— >once every three uonth* be 
closes the boles that communicate with the yard — he uncovers the walls and the rati all run into the hofeB 
in tbe walls their tails are ** hanging out,*' when a man goes in, takes them one by one by the tails and thrown 

them into a barrel, when they are all destroyed, to leave room for a fresh supply. 
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notice. The first is the Protestant Orphan Friends’ Society,” founded in 
1833. The report issued in 1840 gives the sum collected during the year at 
C709 7#. 7(L — ^I'alsed by subscriptions at public meetings, and after sermons ; 
€7J20 10$. having been expended in forwarding the benevolent purpose of 
the charity. There are, at piesent, 215 orphans, in the city and county, 
under the care of the society. Its peculiar feature is this — that the children 
are not boaided together in any one place, but are located with discreet 
mat ions, in various places ; these matrons receive monthly payments, and are 
'.upei intended in every paidsh by a committee of ladies, who ^utch over the 
pi esent condition and future prospects of the children with unceasing care; 
the a\erage sum allowed for the support and clothing of each child is about 
ioui pounds per annum. There arc among the numbci, the oqihans of 
l)h\sicians, clergymen, schoolmasters, sub-inspectors of police, and persons 
ol .ilmost every trade and calling. When sufficiently educated, they are 
i])])! enticed to tradesmen and fai mc'i s, ai tided to the gc*ntry as servant-^, &c. 

Ihirrington’s Hospital and City of Limerick Infirmary was erected and 
loimded by Sir Joseph Barrington, Bart., and his sons, Matthew, fCrowii- 
solicilor, from Avhom 
the funds wcie xirinci- 
pdl\ deii\ed,) Daniel, 

Ciokei, and Samuel, 

H.niington, at their 
soh expense, for the 
hdicfitof the poor of 
t lieu nati\c city. The 
hinlding was eom- 
lileled ill the year 
1829, and incorpoi ated 
hy Aft of Parliament 
in 1830, under the 1 1th 
Ccorge IV., by which 
It was deemed and cou- 
sulei ed as the City of Limerick Infirmary. By this act the fiiuiily and its heirs 
male arc governors for life. Donors of twenty guineas are also governors for 
hfe ; and subscribers of three guineas are annual governors. They form a 
Imdy corporate, with power to purchase land and personal pioperty. The 
t oiumittee consists of thirteen of the governors. 'Tht hospital was opened fox 
the reception of patients on 6th November, 1881, and continued to admit 
medical and surgical cases until Jime 5th, 1832 ; when, in consequence of the 
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devastation committed by epidemic cholera^ the Board of Health obtained 
permission from the govf'rnors to have the hos])ital given to them for patients 
affected by it ; and during the nine months the hospital was open for the cure 
of that disease, there were 1537 cases admitted, of which 986 were cured and 
651 die<l. In July 1833 it was again opened, and continues to receive cases, 
for medical and surgical treatment; but, notwithstanding there is no other 
City Infirmary, it languishes for want of funds *. 

There is, however, one public institution in Limerick that may not be 
dismissed thus briefly : — although, atpresent, happily, not peculiar to the city, it 
originated there, and there continues to flourish ; we allude to the Mont de 
]*i6t^,” or charitable pawn-office. 

The objects of this institution, are two-fold: first, to protect the needj 
from the usurious exactions of trading pawnbrokers, by lending money upon 
pledges at a very low rate of interest, and abolishing altogether the legal but 
oppressive charge for “ tickets and next, to distribute among the poor the 
sums thus raised from the poor, by maintaining and extending the benefits oi 
an Hospital for their relief. The circumstance out of which it arose is simply 
this : — Mathew Barrington, a gentleman w'hose name will be classed with 
those of the most munificent benefactors to the human race, having built the 
Hospital we have referred to — at a cost of nearly £10,000, whi^ he bestowed 
upon his fellow-citizens — found, to his surprise and regret, that it was not 
supported in the way he had reason to expect, and that the ‘‘ annual subsciip- 
tions ” for its maintenance were far more limited than the applications foi 


* All llic funds that are at present available arc — 
Onind Jury presentments 
Oovcinnieni Crant 
Subscriptions 


. ;£200 per annum. 
89 
111 


Collected afUr occasional Sormuns .... 200 

£600 Total. 

Tbf hospital is in debt about j^1500. Formerly the fines and penalties from {H'tty sessions were a great 
assistance in keeping a number of beds open , but since an act was passed railed the Fines snd Penalties Act, 
that rosoureo is ontiiely taken away. The house contains at present forty-two beds (of which only fifteen or 
sixteen can bo admitted) , it affords room for sixty, and the new wing for suty more ; total 120. Vet in 
so flourishing a uty hiindiods are turned from the door of this bcncvoleni institution (rhiofly heads of 
families), whose deaths send an incrn^if paupers over the country. If the houses of the new town ofLim^’ 
lick subsrnbed but ten shillings oacfflRuse per annum, tncaleulablo good could bo rendered by this valuable 
institiitinn. 


Total number arlmittcd since its commencement to the 31st 


Mareb, 1840 2830 

Cured 1972 

Relieved - 4.33 

Otherwise disposed of 15B 


Died . . 273 
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relief. Instead, however, of becoming proportionately apathetic himself, he 
considered how a remedy' for the evil might be provided; and finding that 
many of the hospitals in the principal cities of France, Holland, Belgium, and 
Italy were supported by Monts dc Pi^t^ *, he resolved upon endeavouring to 
introduce the system into Ireland. He met a few of the leading inhabitants of 
Limerick in October 1836, explained to them his views, and the project was 
unanimously adopted. A capital was formed by the issue of debentures, 
bearing interest at the rate of six per cent, (the legal rate of interest in 
Ti'elimd) : the debentures vary from £5 to .C500, and the value can be drawn 
from the joint stock, by giving three months’ notice of an intention so to do ; 
or moneys may bo, at any time, raised upon them. 

Mr. Barrington’s next stop was to prccurc a competent person to super- 
intend the projected establishment ; and Mr. John W. II. Haynes, the present 
upiiglit and intelligent manager, was selected. He was first sent to Paris to 
ac(|iiiro the necessary information relative to the Mont de Pi^td there f. 

* The name Afont Pigtatis caino with the invention from Italy. In the tint century of the Chihtian era 
fne fcMfts wcio collected and preservinl in cliureiicfi to defray tlie expenses of divine service, and foi theieli.^f 
of tlie poor. The eolleetioiis thus uiadc were called Afontea^ or Mounia^ a name oiiginally applied to all 
liming pKu'uted oi heaped togetliei, and it has appealed that the inventor added the word Pietaa^ to give to 
Ins institution a sucred or religious chaiacter, and to procure for it universal appioluition and support. In 
Ital) then cituhlisliment is of a very early date ; and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the plan had spread 
to nc'ul} ull Its cities. The first Icndiii^ir.houso in (icriuany was authorised by the Emperor Maximilian the 
bust, 111 1498, in a grant to the litizvns of Nnrentbei^. In 1568, a lending^hoiisc was established at 
Aiui^tiidaiii, by the nugistiatos, at the recommendation of William, Prince of Orange; and m 1619, at 
IhiisHids, in 1620, at Antwerp; in 1622, at Ohent. Attempts were made between the years 1626 and 
1095 to introduce the system into France ; but they were unsuccessful until the year I777» when a Mont 
do Ficto n.is establibhed in Paris by a royal ordinance of Louis the Sixteenth. Buonaparte, by the Code 
Napoleon, 1604, further regiiUtcd these establishments in Franco, enacting “ That no honso of loan or 
biruMty can be established but to the profit of the poor, and with the approbation of government;’’ and 
dicUiinj that the object of these institutions should be, “ #0 loww intSTgai to tkg po<Hi‘ and turn projita to 
the Ilospitala,** The principle upon which these inatitutions were formed, therefore, is to relievo the 
tunpoiiir} wants of the poor by advances of inonc) upon pledges, securing them from rapacious and usurious 
c\ai lions, and that the prq/f/s (after deftraytiig the expenses and pa>ing the interest of the capital employed) 
riiould become a fund for the benefit of the clasa of persons from whom tliey are dgtiogd, and appropriated 
to t/icir maintenance and support, when sickness or disease prevent their pursuing their ordinary occupations. 

t Evils have, it appears, gradually crept into the French system ; they have been fiilly exposed in an 
rlttboiato article, tranalated from the “ (iazette dcs Tribunanx,” and published in The Times " newspaper. 
It there asserted, and the amertion la sustained by proof, that in each of the laige towns of Franco has 
iaen established a aanctuarp far ujricfy, where, under pretence of asaisting the poor miin, ho is lent money, on 
wcurity or pledge, at the exorbitant rate of 12, 15, and oven 18 percent;” and in a « Report " recenUy 
“*ttde to the king by the miniater of the interior, he suggests that “the profits, instead of being paid into the 
funds of the hospitals, should be, at Icaat for some time, abandoned to the Monta de Pidtd themselveSf in 
order to form for those establishments a proper endowment, ond to eiable tbem to lower the rat^ of intereat; 
tliat, in short, the Monta de Pldt^ should cease to be regarded aa fiscal establishments, and should be made, 
>n leality, csteblishments of charity and benevolenoovT ** eeema, in France thirty-two Monts 

de Pi4td regularly inaUtuted, viz., those of Farit, IMmx* MarsolUet, Lyons, Venallles, Metz, Nantes, 
Toulon, Dijon, Rheims, Boulogne, Besan^on, Rouen, Strasbomg, Brest, Nlmei, TaMMon, Beancaire, Apt, 

VOL. I, V V 
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Having been furnished with letters from the British to the French Govern- 
menty his purpose was in every 
way facilitated ; and in March 
1837 he opened the first esta- 
blishment of the kind in Great 
Britain. A handsome and con- 
venient structure — one of the 
chief ornaments of the city — 
was built for conducting the 
concern ; and the result has been 
most gratifying in all respects. 

The subscribers have been 
amply recompensed for the use 
of their capital^ and — when the 
cost of the building has been liquidated— they will, without any pecuniary 

Carpentras, Drignolles, Dieppe, St. Outer, Angen, Avignou, Calais, St. Oominn-en-Layr, St. Quentin, 
Nancy, Luneville, Ilavre, and Lisle (Vaucluse). Some establishments still exist in other ports, but only b> 
Tirtue of the approval of the local authorities, and, consequently, viith very irregular conditions attached to 
them. Two valuable and interesting tables have been prepared in reference to the establishment at Pam : 
we learn that out of 1,210,CG9 loans granted in 1836, 980,251, or little less than five-sixths, belong to 
that class of loans which extends from 3f. to 20f. ; out of 59,613 deposits unredeemed iST the years 1834 and 
1835, and sold in 1836, 49,839f., or a little more than five-sixths, belong to the some class. In France, 
therefore, as in Ireland, it is to the very poorest class that a large proportion of the loans are advanced— 'and 
from whoso necessities, consequently, the profit is chiefly derived. The number of loans from 8f. to 20i. 
u'os, in 1836, 879,785; from 20f. to 50f., 145,860 ; fiom 50f. to lOOf., 63,484; from lOOf. to 200f., 
10,102 ; from 200f. to 300f., 7,620; from 300f. to 400f., 1,463 ; from 400r. to 500r., 863 ; from 500f. 
to l,000f., 5,655; from l.OOOf. to 2,000f., 299 ; from 2,000f. to 3,000f., 54 ; from 3,000f. to 4,000f., 18, 
fiom 4,000f. to 5,000f., 8 ; from 5,000f. to 6,000f., 9 ; from 6,000f. to 7,000f., 3; from 7,000r. to 8,000f., 
5; fiom 8,000f. to 9,000f., 2 ; of 10,000f., 2; of 12,000r, 1. The loans upon 1,210,669 articles 
.amounted in that }ear to the sum of 20,714,555f., which produced 1,191, 087f. 9c. of interest at 5f per 
cent, for seven months and twenty da>a, the aver^ duration of the engagements. The expenses were 
883,788f. 37c., and the profits to the administration 665,67 If. 42c, The total expenditure of the admi- 
nistration of the Mont do Pi6t6 was, in 1836, 891,972f., of which 259,834f. were appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the interest on the security and capital, and 631,238f. to the general expenses of management. One 
result on which the author of the table, prepared by order of the Minister of the Interior, for 1836, con- 
gratulates himiolf is this, tliat ninoty-fivo hundredths of tho articles pledged were redeemed, and tliat, m 
five-sixths of these articles belonged to the poorer elassos, it must ** hence he inferred, that the interest 
is not too high, since the needy class^jj^rely allow their deposits to be sold.” 

Unfortunately, however, this fact has an essential drawback ; for the greater portion of the small bor- 
rowers, being totally unable to redeem their pledges, sell their duplicates at a low price to individuals who 
are found at every stop in the subtubs of Paris, pursuing their odious trade. Notwithstanding, however, the 
errors that exist in the management of those institutions, which are not, in reality, what they onght to he 
and may he, ** charitable and benevolent establishments,*’ tho Minister of the Interior thus condudei hie 
report It ought to be acknowledged that even in the state of relative imperfection in which they are, t ^ 
Monts de Pi4td render groat services to the indigent classes, by protecting them from usury and by preMrri**8 
for them their pledget, which are very often lost when in the hands of the clandestine lenders. It le ^ 
be wished that other Monts de Pidtd were established in populous towns, industrial or maritime— in ftet* 

111 ! places where the people are exposed to have thdr means of existence diminished by unfoieseea events. 
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sacrifice, have rendered the hospital commensurate with the wants of the 
people; whde the poor of the city arc already relieved to an almost 
incredible extent. The subjoined note will best explain the advantages that 
have accrued to both 

In considering the great practical utility of such establislimcnts, due regard 
should be had to the peculiar position of Ireland, where a very large propor- 
tion of the people seldom possess property in the form of money. It is no 
exaggeration to state that nearly four-fifths of the rurid population have seldom 
passing through their hands during the year more than sufficient to pay rent ; 
ill many cases not even so much, for it is frequently paid by a stipulated 


* TEAMtACTlONl OV THE MONT DB PIBTE, l^MERICK, SINCE ITS COMMENCEMENT, 
TO OkCKMBBE 1810. 


\ AauMint ]«nt ah 

( PlAdlTA. 

Amaunt melted to 
Htlaued Artiilfi. 

£ s. d 
9668 11 lOj 
16,923 15 8j 
20,727 19 Cj 
23.675 1 5) 

r 

Orou ProSk. 

ObieriAtluiti. 

1 £ #. d. 

1837 14,13U 1 ^ 

1838 17, 88.1 13 3| 
18.18 21,001 7 8i 
1840 1 25,488 6 5^ 

£ #. d. 

335 2 7i 
1074 18 4i 
1172 15 H 
1357 13 11 

Total nuittlier of Pawns received 
Biiiec theestablishuient opened, 
to March 19, 1841, 460,895. 

Total 78,595 9 71,005 8 7 

3940 10 2} 


Tlioic no chaise for tickets at this establishment ; ronsequcutl/ if those pawns wero pledged at a 
pawiibioker\ the poor would ha?c to pay for each jiawn a sum of one penny ; if the amount borrowed 
aniouiitud to 10a., two-|»enco ; if it amounted to 40a. four-pence therefore (not at all taking into account 
t)iu low rate of iutcrest) tlio saving effected by the very poorest persons is most lemorkable For instance, 
s.iv that 

360f 000 of those pledges were ttnebr 10#., at Ilf. each £1500 0 0 

00,000 do. «»H/#r 40#.,at each 750 0 0 

10,805 do. owr 40#., at 4cf, each IBl 11 8 

or a sum saved in four years on the bare item of tickets, to the very poorest people, of £f2431 11 8 

If to tins be added the saving in intorMt, wo n»y safely calculate that nearly as much in addition is saved aa 
tho ('stablinlimcnt is realisiiig^M the following table will show the difference in the rate of interest, for 
diffcjcut Bumi, to 10#. and £L 


Sttin IfBb 

Montde PiStS 

latAfAit. 

PAwnbnker'e 

loMren 

Pawnbroker'! Md 
cSo^uflnterMtMd 
TkAok. 

£ #. d. 

d. 

rf. 

d. 

0 10 


04 

14 

0 2 0 

01 

J 

2 

0 3 0 

Oh 

1 

2 

0 4 0 

1 

14 


0 5 0 

1 

14 


0 6 0 

1* 

2 

8 

0 7 0 

U 

2 

3 

0 8 0 

14 



0 9 0 

2 

24 

84 

0 10 0 

2 

8 

5 

1 0 0 

4 

5 

7 
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amount of labour. ** The Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Fawnbroking in Ireland ” sets out by asserting an incontrovert- 
ible fact, that " by far the greater part of the sums lent in Ireland do not 
exceed two shillings ; ” and from the same document we learn that a vast 
number of the loans are from four-pence to one shilling: Mr. Haynes 
calculates that in Ireland £3000 is annually lent in one-shilling loans ; and diat 
as the greater number of the pledges are released in a week, the charge being 
one penny upon each, the £3000 so advanced produces to the lenders, in a 
year, no less than £19,500.* 

The evils of the pawnbroking system of Great Britain have been long 
complained of and protested against, but no effectual remedy has yet been 
applied to them. It is admitted on all hands that the pawnbroker has the 
power of defrauding the necessitous to an enormous amount, and of 
encouraging and screening dishonest persons : even if he keep within the 
boundary of the laws, which he seldom does, enacted to protect the needy 
from his extortions, his profits are immensely disproportionate to the capital 
he employs and the risk he runs. The dishonest may rob to an almost incon- 
ceivable extent ; while the honest are warranted, by the defective state of the 
law, in exacting a profit ruinous to the borrower. 

In Ireland there arc 700 pawnbrokers ; the profits derived "by each, after 
paying all the charges of their business, may be fairly averaged at £900 per 


* It is in Ireland a common custom to pledge in tlie morning and redeem in the evening of the w*"® 
day. We copy the following p.iBS 4 go from the evidence of Mr. Haj ncs There is, particularly in 
Limerick, a description of persons who live entirely on their dealings in huxtering eggs, potaioea, and other 
things of that kind, of a very poor description; they deal almost entirely with us; they pledge, in tie 
morning, their bcd'clolhcs for as much money as will buy six or eiglit stone of potatoes ; tliey hold them up 
until evening, and then dispose of tliera at a liigher rate to those persons who aro not able to come in t lo 
daorning early to buy from tiie furuicis; they pledge with us, for three shillings and eleven pence, their be 
clothes ; they are going as close as they ran upon the four sliillings, for wliich they only pay us in the evening 
a lia1f]>enoy ; they invariably release the articles in the evening, and support their fiioiilies upon tha profit o 
what they have borrowed in the day.” Tlic testimony of Mr. Haynes is supported by that of Mr. DouglM* 
To the poor borrower there is a considerable saving, notwithstanding the interest he has to pay. ® 
this way— the price of potatoes in the eaily market would be probably a halfpenny to a penny n stone 
lower than they will be in the evening market, and to a necessitous person, who is obliged to have t era 
for the maintenance of his family upoM^e Sunday, it is a great object to save this difforenee in prkJ® • * ® 
same holds good of milk in about th^lme proportion.*’ 

Of the ehange that has been brought about by the establishment of the Mont do Pi^td, wc 
furnished with one ane^ote, that will suflBce to illustrate its practical working. A poor woman, . 

instiiutiou first opened, was in the habit of pledging wery morning her bed-Uck for two diiUings 
sixpence, and releasing it every evening ; this she did for the purpose of purchasing poUtoes from the com ^ 
people, and retailing them afterwards in small quantities, at a higher prieo, thereby endeovonring 
her family ; for this loan die daUy paid the pawnbroker the eum of two-panee. When the M 
Pidtd opened, she, being only ehaigod a halfj^nny, saved tbroe«balfpenc!e ddly, whldi evnntttsMy C|is 
to raise a small stock-purse of ton diillings ; and she now seldom if ever visits oven that ofiJoo. 
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annum— making a total of £ 680 , 000 — gathered chiefly from the distress and 
misery of the poor. To provide a certain and sufficient remedy, therefore, the 
Monts dc Pi^td are established — the objects originally contemplated, and now 
effected, being these : 

iBt. The raising a capital by small debentures at a certain interest, and lending it on a greater 
intei'est and applying the profits to tho puriioses of charity. 

2ndly. Receiving the debentures in pawn, tlms giving to the depositm an advantage which they 
(1u not possess in the Savings* Bank. 

3rdly. Lending money at interest to poor persons of nnimpeacliablo character and industrious 
habits rm personal security, as is done by the Loan-Banks. 

Ithly. Lending money on goods, as is now done by the ordinary pawnbrokers. 

hthly. In case of deserving objects, to restore tho article, such as implements of trade pawned in 
the hour of real want, without interest or charge. 

Gthly. Using every precaution against receiving st^en goods in pawn.* 

Added to these, is another very important improvement : in the charitable 
institution no charge whatever is made for ‘‘ tickets ; ” for which the ordinary 
])aviubrokcr is permitted, as we have shoiivTi, to demand a sum varying from 
one penny to four-pence for eachf ; and no payment is required for affidavits 
to 1 ecovor lost articles — a form which, elsewhere, costs the borrower two-pence. 

'I'hus, then, we see that since the foundation of the institution, although 
its profit has been considerable, the effect it has produced upon the social and 
moral condition of Limerick city and county — for persons apply to it from 
distant parts — ^is already prodigious : the saving to tlie poor has been immense ; 


* lliui, the induitrioui labourer uho hai Raved £5 it enabled to purchase a debenture, upon which he 
rcdivifi iiitcrcBt at 6 pci r«*nt., and in time of pecuniary diflficult} bo can pledge thia debenture initead of 
•in article ninie neLcisary to his comfort— raising upon it any sum he pleases within £5, The moral degra- 
datjuii IB therefore in a great degree prevented, foi he merely boriowa money on the aocunty of money, and 
bicnfiLta little moic tlian the interest to which be would bo ontitlcd. Tho eatablisbmOnt also operates aa a 
i iieck to drunkenness, for pledges are invariably refused fiom intoxicated porsoni, or from such as are believed 
lu .ipply for means to minister to their vidoua bablta ; and it is woitby of especial remark, that (he Institution 
being conducted by persons having no selSdi ends to serve, rouden groat assistance to the magistrates in tracing 
and detecting theft — a fact to which the magiatratos of Limonck bear ample testimony, as since its founda- 
tion many persons have been banded over to the police authorities who hod offered stolen property in pledge. 

t In order to test this source of profit as closely as possible, Mr. Barrington on tho 15th of October, 1886, 
pawned twenty-five articles at tho oflloei of the twenty-five pawnhroken of Limeaick. In one pawn-oflioe, be 
lound the number to be 92,1 19. And on the 22od be also pledged in the same office, and it waa then 93,400, 
which, if he deducted the first number from the last, leaves the number taken in ohe week to be 1381, or 
b6,6l2 pledges in one year ; leaving to this pawnbroker, for tickets alone, in one year, the sum of £277 11#.; 
&nd this was counting each ticket but one penny. He pawned again on the 28th of October at the same ofike, and 
found the number increased to 94,660, giving to that office from Saturday to Friday (five days) 11 60 (dodges 
or £4 16#. 8d. for tieketo alone ! The price of the ticket varies, as we have said, according the value of the artldo, 

liom Id. to 4d.; and he had calculated the price of the tickets in this one pawn-office alone to amount in the 

year to £277 11#., eounting each ticket at but one penny* The dsposits in a week in the twenty-flve ofikes 
"mount to 14,163, and in the year to 736,956, making £8066 profit for ticketa only. The eoatfor papst 
"lid printing all these tickets was not more than £37 1 1 
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and even the money they do pay for assistance will be, hereafte!!^, returned to 
them in their time of still greater need, when disease aggravates the evil of 
poverty. We rejoice to find that the blessing which Mr. Barrington — honoured 
be the name ! — has conferred upon his native city, is gradually extending 
throughout Ireland*. Already, Monts de Fi^t^ are established in Cork, Belfast, 
Tanderagee, Fortadown, and Newcastle ; and they are about to be opened in 
Dublin, W aterford, Clonmel, Kilkenny, and Sligo. W e cannot doubt, indeed, 
that one will be, ere long, formed in every city and town of the country ; 
perhaps we may not be over-sanguine in expecting that England will Icam at 
least one beneficial lesson from Ireland ; and that finding the experiment so 
successful in Limerick, and so certain of success elsewhere, the system may 
be largely introduced into this kingdom. We earnestly hope that the 
benevolent and considerate of our manufacturing districts, more especially, 
will direct their attention to a subject of such paramount importance — ^which 
may lead to immense results in improving the future character and condition 
of the humbler classes f. 

The great attraction of Limerick — ^although by no means the only one — 
is, however, its majestic and beautiful river ; the king of island rivers,” — 
the principaUcst of all in Ireland,” writes the quaint old naturalist, 
Dr. Gerrard Boate. It takes its rise among the mountains' of Leitrim — 
strange to say, the precise spot has not been ascertained — and running for a 
few miles, as an inconsiderable stream, diffuses itself into a spacious lake, 
called Lough Allyn. Issuing thence it pursues its course for several 
and forms another small lake, Lough Eike; again spreads itself out into 
Lough Bee, — a lake fifteen miles in length and four in breadth ; and thence 
proceeds as abroad and rapid river, passing by Athlone ; then narrowing again 
tihtil it reaches Shannon harbour ; then widening into far-famed Lough Derg, 
eighteen miles long and four broad; then progressing until it arrives at 
Killaloe, where it ceases to be navigable until it waters Limerick city ; from 

* ** The evidenco relating to thia inatitudon will be found of a most interoating character. Too 
praise cannot be given to its philanthropic founder for the seal, labour, time, and oipenic which he has 
devoted to the thankleas task^of ojuosing the existing irstem of the Pawnbroker!; and though your 
committee have not adopted Mr. Barflll|^n*s views on many of the points connected with the subject, as 
detailed in hli evidence and in his petition, they have derived most valuable information and assbtsooe from 
that gentleman, as well aa from Mr. Douglas, the secretary, and from Hr. Haynes, the able maasger of bis 
ostablishment.*' Report of Select Committee of the House of Comiponi. 

t We should observe that the great auceeis of the experiment is chiefly attributed to the system of eheoki 
pursned by Mr. Haynes. It is of too elaborate a character to justify us in describing it ; but he will readily 
afford every requisite information to any person desiring to establish a rimilf institutiQn either In ^ 

England. His advice and assistanee would indeed mneh ftcilltate the object ; and we cannot doubt that he 
would gladly school any learner into the whole process upon which the Limeriek Mont de PIdIdis oeSdnetad. 
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u lienee it in a broad and majestic volume to the ocean for about sixty 

miles : running a distance of upwards of 200 miles from its source to its 
mouth — ^between Loop Head and Kerry Head (the space between them 
being about eight miles), watering ten counties in its progress, and affording 
facilities for commerce and internal intercourse such as are unparalleled in any 
other portion of the United Kingdom. Yet, unhappily, up to the present 
lime, its natural advantages have been altogether neglected ; its munificent 
w(\'iltli having been suffered to lie as utterly waste as if its blessings were 
()ff(*rcd only to an unpeopled desert*. 

To render the Shannon a navigable river has long been a cherished 
object ; but the difficulties appeared insurmountable. So far back as 1638, 
the subject excited the earnest attention of the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, 
then viceroy of Ireland ; and a letter has been preserved addressed by him, 
. 111(1 signed by the Privy Council, to the Earl of Thomond and others, stating 
tliat “ he(»re is one that offers to make the river Shannon navigable from 
Ji)iiicricke to above the foord of Killalow, and hec demands for his payment 
and charges therein £3000.” Until very recently, however, no effort was 
made to improve it ; and so recently as 1832, Mr. Rhodes (civil engineer, 
nu'mber of a commission appointed in 1831) reports that " the grand designs 
of nature have been in a great measure frustrated ; and the river (an odd 
simile^ by .the way) may not unaptly be compared to a sealed bookf.” It 

* “ Taking a view of thia majestic river, its lakes and lateral broiirlics, wliicli receive llie dtoiiinge of a 
HMisidtrable pot turn of Iieland, they also np|ioar as If formed and designed by Nature as the great arteries of 
tin kingdom foi facilitating its agripultnral and commercial purposes, by marking out a splendid line of inter* 
(uiiise tni ail expeditious and cheap mode of conveyance (through a populous countiy) superior to any in the 
empue, and only n>quiring a little aasistaiieo from art to render it beneficially useful to an unlimited extent ; 
Init her grand designs have hitherto boon in a groat mcuuro frustrated, and may not improperly be compared 
to .1 ‘ waled book/ This is caused by a few natural, but the greater part are artificial, obatructions, which 
d nil up the water, and inundato the countiy to a formidoblc extent ; this renders the navigation very imperfect 
h) the gieat Rceumulation and expanae of itl watora in winter, few beaoona to mark oourse, and the 

(Ictoniioii by adverse winds, unless aided by steam power. In summer time, the water if too shallow at 
soveiol parts for a lodon vessel, or even with a moderate draft of water, to get over tliem, so that, taking it 
iiltogetlur, it almost amounts to a prohibition of any trade being carried on with certainty, (at preaent being 
very limited,) which is to be regretted, as it tends greatly to retard any general or permanent improvement 
taking place throughout this great extent of fine country, fertile, and abundant in its agricultuiml and mineral 
productions/* — Report River Shannon Nmfigation (Mr. Rhodes), 1832, 

t The second Report of the Oommiaaioners for Improving the Navigation of tha Shannon has been recently 
issued It having been arranged with the Treaaury that the ordinary expenditure for work shall not exceed 
100,0001. B.year, nearly the whole of this sum has been absorbed by the necessary payments for oompen- 
sation and pnrchaae of lends, providing steam-dredging vesaela, and other expenoea, prqiaratory to the eom- 
nioncement of the principal works, aeveral of the most important of ^rh h«ve been eommeiiced during foe 
spuiig of the preaent year. The Oommiasloneri ars also about to turn fooir attention to foe plana and 
spceifirationi necessary for entering into contraots for works on foe Upper Sbennon, foe improvement of 
''lueli ipiKsars to be of more pressing nsoeiiSty than foo Limerick diviiton, a| foe naviggAien of foe latter is 
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would be foreign to our purpose to enter upon the subject of the GoYemment 
plans now in progress for removing the obstacles that have hitherto rendered 
the broadest, the longest, and the most beautiful of British rivers compara- 
tively valueless ; there can be no doubt that, if successful, they will amply 
repay the enormous sums expending upon them, by effectually advancing 
the commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and population of Ireland, and the 
consequent strength of the empire at large 

The spacious Shenan spreading like a sea,” thus answers to the descrip- 
tion of Spenser ; for a long space its course is so gentle that ancient writers 
supposed its name to have been derived from Seen-awn,” the slow river ; 
and for many miles, between O’Brien’s bridge and Limerick, it rolls so 
rapidly along as almost to be charaptcrised as a scries of cataracts. At the 
falls of Killaloe, it descends twenty-one feet in a mile ; and above 100 feet 
from Killaloe to Limerick ; yet there is scarcely a single mill at work all that 
way. Its banks too are, nearly all along its course, of surpassing beauty ; as 
it nears Limerick, the adjacent hills are crowned with villas ; and upon its 
sides are the ruins of many ancient castles. Castle Connell, a village about 
six miles from the city, is perhaps unrivalled in the kingdom for natural 
graces ; and immediately below it are the Falls of Doonas (represented in 
the annexed engraving from the pencil of Mr. Creswick), where the river 
rushes over huge mountain-rocks; affording a passage, which the more daring 
only will make, for the current — ^narrowed to a boat’s breadth — ^rushes along 
with such frightful rapidity, that the deviation of a few inches would be 
inevitable destruction f. This, although the most remarkable of the falls, is 


already open. Several eel wein, and oilier impedimenti to the navigiation, have been removed with complete 
Buccen. The Commluionera have alio very properly turned their attention to the preservation of the eeli 
*and salmon vrith which the river abounds, and have, by the organization of water-bailiffs, &c., prevented 
much of the fry of both from being destroyed, as they used to be, wantonly. They have received the co- 
operation of the neighbouring proprietors, an anociation of whom have appointed watchmen to act under the 
water-bmliffs appointed by the Commissioners — the latter in no way interfere with Sshing at the proper season. 
The aetual expenditure for the past year has been 2,'S70/. for establishment, 87,628/. for works, and 44,714/* 
for loans to counties, which are to be repaid. They have received in rents, tolls, and wharfrge, 8,960/. 

* ** The opening of the Shannon will be the certain means of physical improvement to Uie peojde along 
its banks and in its vicinity, and to Um country at laige, and is deserving the most serious consideration of 
the legislature ; as the rstabliriiing VKines of intercourse, and promoting habits of industry amongst the 
people, would bo the most effectual means of disiiparing the present feelings of discontent, and of preventing 
the recurrence of those lawless acts which are so much to be regretted throughout this part of the country : 
but it is a work of too much magnitude, under all the circumstances, to be attempted by any individual 
interest ; and 1 am of opinion that no great and really permanent system of improvement moat be looked for 
upon the general line of the Shannon, but through the intervention of legislative enactment and aupcHn* 
tendenre .** — Jtgpori River Shannon l^avigoRon (Mr. Rhodes), 1832. 

t We cannot easUy forget our aensations of mingled alarm and enjoyment, while mshleg eleAf 
course— at night, but by the light of a brilliant moon ; it was exdting to the highest degree* We hid eoofi- 
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succeeded by several others, between Castle Connell and Limerick the 

whole bcenc, however discouraging to the Political Economist, as presenting 
a picture of wasted strength, being delicious in the highest degree to the 
lover of natural beauty. 

The immediate environs of Limerick are not picturesque ; the city lies, as 
we have said, in a spacious plain, the greater portion of which is scarcely 
above the level of the water : at short distances, however, there are some of 
the most interesting ruins in the kingdom, in the midst of scenery of surpass- 
ing loveliness. Of these, the tourist should first visit Carrig-o-gunncl, next 
Adciic, and then Castle Connell, the most beautiful of many beautiful places 
upon the banks of the noble Shannon. 

In the immediate vicinity of Adarc— bqt also in other parts of the country 
— d siagulai and peculiar race of strangeis settled, a century and a half ago, 
and still keep themselves, to a considerable extent, apart and separate from 
the people. They are known as “ the PaLitmcs*.** Early in the last century, 

'Ifnce in onr iKlmainnn (if»o we mmt term the man with the {Nuldlo^rudder he held m his hand) , yet every 
row ind then the vouigo was a ■tattling one , and the dinger quite sufficient to shake stronger ntrvts than 
outi He h id nothing to do, but to keep a keen t le u|>on the roi ks, at either side, and guide his “ eot ’* by 

mg a«id( a wive with a strong arm, so as to ketp m the centre of tho current, and he did so with 
wondirfiil accuracy Wo were aflerwards convinced that thcio was in reality no more peril than tliere would 
h iv< hc( n upon the Thames ; for the boatmen are so skilful and so well practised that they govern their boats 
with ibsolnic certainty. The boats are flat-bottomed (for often the stream is not above a few inches deep) 
niriowcd, und squared at the stem and stem Tho paddle is a piere of flat wood, about three feet long. 




u 

increasing from the handle to the breadth nf ehent ten inches , only one is used , which the man changes 
from side to side according to the direction In which he desires to proceed— using it alternately to advance 
tlic boat, and as a helm to steer Us course. We refcr more especially to the boats used by the fishermen, m 
'liiich the oais are seldom resorted to ; for they are pushed up tho stream by a long and strong pole ; and the 
’ “uwnt Ukesthem down it without an effort. The above portraits of a ”cot ** and tho i udder-paddle will 
convey a sufficiently accurate idea of their forms— although the artist has represented them, as they no doubt 
1‘c when they proceed from the doohli nf the builder. 

* About Slaty years ego, Femk*, the historian of Limenek, thus wrote of the Palatines . — ** They preserve 
«ic»r language, but it is declining ; they sleep between two beds , they appoint a buigomaster, to whom they 
appeal m all disputes They are mduitnous men, and have leases from the proprietors of the lend at leason- 
“Mr rents , they sre consequently better fed and clothed than tlie geneiwlity of Insh peasants. Besidw, thar 
modes of husbandry and crops are better then those of their neighboarNt They have by degreee loft off their 
sour trout, and feed on potatoes, milk, butter, oaten and whesten hrsg^, some neat and fowls, of which they 
many. They keep their oowt housed in winter, finding them with hay and eaten straw ; their heuaeaare 
'^markahly dean, to which they have staUea, oow-hmuea, a lodge for their plough, and naal Wtehen-gardem • 

\(ii I • • 
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Lord Southwell introduced into Ireland a number of German Protestants ; 
placing them originally at Court-Matress. 

Even now they are very different in character, and distinct in habits, from 
the people of the country. We visited several of their cottages, or, as they 
are better pleased to call them, “ houses,” in the neighbourhood of Adare ; 
and the neatness, good order, and quantity and quality of the furniture — useful 
and ornamental — too surely indicated that we were not in a merely Irish 
cabin. Huge flitches of bacon hung from the rafters ; the chairs were in 
several instances composed of walnut tree and oak; massive and heavy 
although rudely carved chests contained, as we were told, the house linen 
and woollen, and the wardrobes of the inhabitants. Tlie elders of the family 
preserve, in a great degree, the language, customs, and religion of their old 
country; but the younger mingle and marry with their Irish neighbours. 
The men are tall, fine, stout fellows, as our Irish friend said, follow;*' 
but there is a calm and stern severity and reserve in their aspect that is any- 
thing but cheering to a traveller to meet, particularly after being accustomed 
to the brilliant smiles, and hearty God save ye kindly,” so perpetually on 
the peasant’s lips and always in his eyes. This characteristic is also remark- 
able in the cottages — the women are sombre-looking, and their large blue 
eyes are neither bright nor expressive ; they are slow to biebyou welcome ; 
and if they rise from their seats, resume them quickly, and hardly suspend 
their occupations to talk with you ; not that they arc uncourteous — they are 
simply cold, reserved, and of that high-toned manner which is at ease with 
or careless of the presence of strangers. In their dealings they are considered 
upright and honourable : like the quakers of old, they do not interfere with 
either politics or religion, are cautious as to land- taking ; and in the troublous 
.times, when the generality of persons were afraid to walk forth, the quiet 
Palatine pursued his avocations without let or hindrance, being rarely if 
ever molested. Many of the old Palatines used to have their bibles buried 
with them ; and this accounts for our being unable to find any other than 
English bibles in their houses. We failed, indeed, to discover any books in 
their own language ; but one of the elders told us, they had given many 
them to the soldiers of th Aierman Legion as keepsakes, while that body 
quartered in the neighbourhood. They are at present, both as regards their 
customs and traditions, only a reUc of the past, and yet one so strongly 


the women nre very indiutriouii and perform muiy tbioga winch the Iriih women could never be prevelled on 
to do ; beefde* their dotneitic employmenu end the cere of their childien, th^ tetp the com, plou^ 4ie 
ground, end Miiet the mCn in everything. In chert, the Polntinec hnve beneSted tto eountiy bp incrCMlnr 
tillage, and ere nlahorioiii, independent people, who nre moetly employed on their own emsll ibnni.” 
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Diaiked and so peculiar, that it will take a long time before all trace of the 
“Father-land” is obliterated. ♦ Their superstitions, also, savour strongly of 
the banks of the Shine ; but they are careful in communicating them, which 
may pioceed from their habitual reserve. A Palatine youth, we weic told, 
ictained a morsel of the Sacramental bread for the purpose of charming ” 
his gun. His father disapproving of such an experiment, and findmg that the 
broad had really been rammed into the rifle, discharged it at the bam ; and 
the peasantry declare that it left its maik tVi blood upon the wall, and that to 
( ouco.tl the fact, the old Palatine built a new wall against the old one, holding 
It iiieverent to pull the stones out. They letain the names of their ancestors, 
such as ” Iritz,” ** Meta,” ” Ella,” " Euth,” Ebenezer,” which are common 
among them, and sound strangely when mingled with the more aboriginal 
Dinnys and Nellys. There was a famous “wise man” of the Palatines 
some time ago, called “ Charley the Dutchman,” who settled himself as orchard- 
man at Ballingrane, and after some years emigrated with “ the native Irish,” 
“He was mighty strong intiiely,” said our informant, a genuine Paddy, 
“ at all sorts of devilment ; strongei than ere another man in the counthry. 
Ho’diiddle a cat, (bad cess to them for cats — the Palatine cats know a dale 
moic thou the cats of the counthry, by lason of their ancestors having crossed 
salt wather,) he’d riddle a cat into a woman, and a woman into a cat, while 
you’d look round you ; he’d open one of his father’s books and All the room 
^ilh live croHs j he’d bring young ducka out of hens’ eggs, and change a 
baijiacle into fish — asy. He’d take the likeness oflf one man and lay it on 
another; he’d silflicatc, and sign, and woiry, and hairy the whole counthry 
foi nothing only just divarshiii, and no one the wisei, barrin they conceited it, 
Ht’d change a hare into a white wolf — ^he’d chaiium bullets out of guns— - 
he’d ft tell live men out of stone- walls ; you see, we didn’t care so much about 
that, beciiusc his people had fine steady laming, and are grate intirely at book 
knowledge, and so one would give them the good of it ; but the great fault of 
Chailey the Dutchman, was the way he had of turning the heads of all the 
^ omen in the counthry — ^married and single ; there were scores of boys in 
e\ciy town-land more libcly than he— ay troth, a tliousand times; and the 
^ it was, he’d hardly, to all appearance, look at the same side of the road 
with them — and yet, one and all, you’d think I” continued the incensed Irish- 
with strong emphasis ; “ you’d think it was Venus, or Solomon, or 
Nicodamus, come among them ; and sorra take me, if they wouldn’t rayther 
have a dose of his medicine, than a mpemriptkii from the best doctor in 
Dublin. Never a boy in the counthry had any chance with him; and the 
^eary on him, he did not care (kfte hairs of an ould wig for one of them^ 
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tliem Palantines don’t take on about love and fighting, and divarshin of all 
kinds, like ourselves I don’t see what call they had to the counthry at all, 
though, by the same token, they behave mighty quiet and dacent now they 
are in it. Only,” he added, slowly and solemnly, it’s a foolish thing to see 
such steady sensible men so sooperstitious.” 

We have frequently heard a similar remark from the peasantry. Any 
superstitions not peculiarly their own they invariably condemn ; the person 
who sneered at Palatine ^‘follies,” would place implicit faith in those that 
distinguish his own district and his own people. 

We are tempted to relate a characteristic anecdote brought to our 
memory by the remark. Our attention was some time ago directed to a very 

aged woman and a young 
girl ^bitting beside the 
wall of a half-roofed 
cabin. From the sketch 
we made of them, Mr 
Weigall has produced 
the accompanying print 
^ The aged crone appeared 
£ to be bent double by 
E age ; she clasped in hei 
" hand a long rough stick, 
^ which she used as a 
‘‘ divining rod ” for the 
discovery of spring 
water.” The giil — who was remarkably handsome — ^was evidently watching 
until the oracle found voice — for it was sufficiently apparent that the consul- 
tation was one of no ordinary moment. The friend who was our companion 
knew the girl, and addressed her ; she was prompt with a reply. ** I stood 
at her door with the rising sun,” she said, ** to know who charmed away th® 
cow’s milk, that my mother paid her to find out; and to know also about a 
liUk maither of my own-^at ain’t much ; and sorra a thing she did but eat 
her breakfast and come m in the sun, like the butterflies, and I tending on 
her.” — And why do you not come another day ?” — ** What ! and kave tny 
luck f which Ttould be all as one as turning it, Och ! sure that would never 
do. Maybe she’ll spake at the change of the day, thcre^d be something 
in that!” 

He very well knew the subject that had brought two such unsuitable 
associates together : the one was a famous dabbler in the ** JiddMien BXt f ^ 
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other was a rustic jilt as well as a rustic beauty. Our friend — who had 
the care of the village dispensary — easily divined the designs of the girl, 
and he communicated to us the secret of her purpose of telling the following 
anecdote of the last lover she had trifled with. A smait lad — Aby Arnold 
his name — ^had called upon him a short time previously, with the startling 
lequest, “ Doctor, I’m come to yc, sir, to ask yo to raise my breast-bone ofl* 
my heart, where it’s troubling me, doctor dear.” It is a common idea, that in 
I .ibcs of trouble, the breast-bone sinks and presses against the heart. 

The doctor never attempts to reason with a patient under such peculiar 
(ircumstances; but by complying with his whims, saves his time and relieves 
the ^uflerer. **Very well, Aby, shall I do it with a knife?” — ‘‘No, 
do( loi dear, iv you plazo, with a hot glass, sir ; and iv you plase, if that 
doesn’t do— bedadi yo must turn my heart’s blood the other way, sir, for it’s 
and boiling it do be, and all on account of that Kate Cleaiy, and ould 
Nanny Lacey foi her adviser; that’s the way I’m in you sec, and a dimness 
iitoie my eyes, doctor, whenever she’s in my sight, and every drop ov blood 
m my body out of it in my head, and it’s then my breast-bone presses hard and 
last into my very heart. So, doctor, you’ll raise it, iv you plaze.” The 
opciation was performed to the patient’s satisfaction by a cupping-glass ; and 
the doctor hoped that Aby had chosen another love, as he had not seen him 
ioi some days. One morning, however, upon the doctor’s entering the 
suigory — ^thcre stood Aby. 

” It’s worse than ever, sir, on me ; bedad it is, I’m sure she’s given me 
sumcthiiig not riylUy for sport; I’m sure she has. See, doctor, I was 
altogether another man, quite a gay fellow ! until late yesterday evening. 
You know Barney Gallagher; well, when I went into the dance-house, what 
should I see but her covering the buckle and heel on toe on the flure opposite 
him, and he, the ugly frosty-facod thief, flinging and rattling like murder. 
Well, whin I looked on the shine of her hair, and the shine of her eyes— 
>ou would not b’lieve it, but it’s thruth I’m tellin ye— my breast-bone wint 
down upon my heart, worse than ever ! and staid Hisre / Ah, yarra I it never 
lose since ; and doctor, sir, if ye can’t give me something to make her tmery, 
the Lord love ye, and take her char’rum off me. Sure 1 was obligated to 
lave the donee-house, with the wakeness she put on m^ ; and then to see her 
and that flattering deceiver coming out together for a breath of fresh air, and 
^he having the impedence to ask me ‘ how I felt?’ and such a skit of a laugh 
npon her purty mouth— bad luck to itr— the Lord forgive me, but sure it's 
hard for me to be wastin’ into my grave, for a slip of a girl like that. So, 
doctor, if ye»d Ij^eed me this turn, may be that some of the char’rum wouH 
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come away with the blood ; and^ anyhow^ I know one that can punish her 
with it : so, iv you plaze, you’ll rize it again for me.” The doctor did not 
argue with the man, for he knew that if he did, he would immediately go 
to some wise man or woman,” and so lose both his time and money ; but he 
forthwith complied with his request. Several weeks elapsed, and Aby did not 
return ; but at last one morning he made his appearance with a basket of eggs. 

Long life and success to yer honour, doctor dear, and it’s fine health I 
have, sir, praised be the Lord and yer honour — that lastJhiUhed ity yer honour, 
— Kate Cleaiy missed the boy she was afther, and thought to put the 
comether of her shining hair, and her shining eyes, on me, no later than 
last night ; but sure a little colleen-das, little brown-eyed Shelah Nevil, that 
I’m under a promise to next Monday for the priest to spake the words, 
she was with me, and though I felt my blood going a little faster — and asthray 
like — sorra a taste of har’rum it done me ; and ‘ Good evenin’ to you, 
Miss Cleary,’ says I ; and ^ I’ll be happy of the pleasure of scein’ you, at 
my place,’ says Shelah; and the craythur hadn’t power to say more, on 
account of the blushes ; and so, doctor dear. I’m cured now, and hope the 
eggs will prove fresh ; and sure if I know any boys with the same ailment, FU 
recommend them to yer honour,'* 

As a large majority of the ruins of old castles, abbeys, and churches in 
the county of Limerick had their origin in the wealth and power of the 
Desmonds,” it will be desirable that we give some history of that family ; we 
must therefore intreat our readers to make a stop across the county — ^from 
north to south — and visit the cliief seat of their state and power, the fallen 
city of Kilmallock.” 

KilmaUock has been termed the Balbec of Ireland ; ” it is a place of high 
* dntiquity, and is said to have been a walled town before the invasion of the 
Anglo-Normans. A monastery was founded here in the early part of the 
seventh century by St. Mochelloc, who died between the years 689 and 656. 
The place is now a mass of ruins ; miserable hovels are propped up by the 
walls of stately mansions, and **tho ancient and loyal borough” — for so it 
was styled so recently as 1788, when it retained the privilege of sending 
two members to ParliameOT— is as humiliating a picture of fallen grandeur as 
may be found in any country of the world : 

** The peasant holds the lordly pile, 

And onttle fill the roofless aisle.” 

The ancient houses, or rather the remains of them, are of hewn stone, and 
appear to have been built on a uniform plan ; they were g^eraUy of three 
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stories, ornamented with an embattlement, and tasteful stone mouldings ; the 
limestone window-frames, stone mullions, and capacious fire-places, are carved 
iu a bold and massive style, and retain nearly their original sharpness. 
Unfortunately, however, there is no 
care for the preservation of these in- 
teresting remains; they are daily becom- 
ing less and less ; much of the fine 
materials may be found built up in the 
neighbouring cabins, and much more 
has been broken up to repair the street. 

A lew — very few — of the massive and 
elaborate residences of the ancient 
burghers still endure; and the cas- 
tolliitrd gate houses, which guarded 
the entrances to the town from the 
Limerick and Cork sides, still stand 
in tolerable preservation. The walls, 
although rather ruinous, still surround 
the town, harmonising in their dilapidation with its altered fortunes. The 
engraving appended is a copy of one of the few remaining doors, braced with 
iron. The abbey and church, being held sacred by the peasantry, are in a 
better state of preservation than the houses *. 

* The most reninrkable of all tho ruiiii, became the most uncommon, are tho remmni of a wide street 
^ith a range of houses on each side, the walls of which, built of hewn limestone, are as fresh as tho day 
they were finisliod. The plans of these houses are nearly all the same; they present two or moiw gable-ends 
to the street, and are divided into tlirce stories. The entrances, by spacious portals with semicircular arches, 
open into small halls, which communicate with broad passages, that probably contained the stairs, whence 
there ore door-ways leading to the principal apartments. The windows, of a sqnare form, and small in proper^ 
tioii to the size of the rooms, are divided into eompaitmenti by one or more uprights, and sometimes by a 
<*»08« of stone. The chimney-pieces are liifC end lofty, and the fire-places calculated for containing huge 
piles of wood. All the ornaments are of a very nmple kind.'* We hare coined this description from Weld’s 
Kilkmey ;** it was suflSciently acenrate in tho year 1812 ; but, as we have stated, the beauty of these ruins is 
RTodually departing— a spoiler more constant in labour at their destruction than even the quoen’s deputy or 
the general of Cromwell being continually at work among the manreU of the old city. 

“ Tradition relates,” (we again borrow from Mr. WoW,) “ that when the Commander of the Parliamentary 
entered Kilmallock, he was so struck with its uncommon beauty that, contrary to the dictates of that cmol 
policy which led to the deatruction of every fortified town and every castle and habitation of the Irish, ho resolved 
spare the place ; but having afterwards learned that neariy the whole of tho inhaUtaats bore the same name, he 
judged itimprudeut to leave so powerful aconfederary in quiet posaeiiion of their property, and, adding another 
to the numerous examples of vengeance which had alieady been exercised to strike terror into the enemy, he gave 
oHeri to demolish the dty.” At tUt period, however, KUmallock lid risen phonix-Iike from its aahea, for 
“ ^ pwvhiuily destroyed during the rrign of Elimbeth, ^ order of James Pltamaurioe: The 

following extract from a letter addeemed by the council of Ireland to the queen relatei the particulan of that 
fvent « After Otthenadepertlnge, tbegovemimentof thatcounti|ehdiM«o««iHted to of Ormondp, 
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The former, which stands within the town walls, and adjoins the river, 

was dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. It consists of a nave, choir, and south 

transept. The choir is still used for divine service, whilst the nave and 
transept are unroofed. The former (the nave) is subdivided by a range of 

four pointed arches, spring- 
ing from three square 
columns of plain mason- 
work. There are several 
old tombs within the body 
of the nave and transept 
Standing in the centre of 

the wce>t wall is a circulai 

belfiy, rising, in two unequal 
stages, to some height above 
the church It is perfo- 
rated by several pointed 
livindows, and seems to be 
coeval with the church of 
'which it foims a part 
Strange to say, howevei, the la£e Henry O’Brien, the author of a ver\ 
remarkable work on the Irish Round Towers, adopted, with respect to 
this, the mistake of some preceding tourist, whose imagination converted 
It into one of the ancient round towers. St. Mochelloc he changes into 

wee undentood bj an adyertieemente sent from the earle the continuance of the rebolla weakneaa, till of l»te 
that gathennjtr a force of naked nueaU unto him, (aa the carle wntethe,) the cop) of whose letter wo hearewitb 
send unto jour Majcstie, iippun a sodaine bathe assailed the town of Kilmaloge, the second of this pnsent 
(March 16), “ skalinge the walles abowte the dawingr of the dale, and not beinge resisted in env sort by the 
inhabitants of the toanc of Kilmaloge, bathe taken it (being as we are rnformed encouraged to come thtther 
|»Rrtolie for that it was made knowne unto him (as it shoiilde seeme by secret adrertisments) hew ilenderlie 
and necligetitly the towne was gorded), and as some suspecte, and not altogcather without cause, he waa aimed 
and brought thearunto by the drawghte of some of the inhabitants or tluir neighbours neir abowtot. So that 
entcriiige the tonne as afore we have derlored he bourned the most part of it, a fewe eastlea ezeepted, tke 
walles yet remaininge standinge and with no great chardge to be repaired, and made gardeabla the tbinge 
seemed to be so sodaine, that neither t^earle who had chardge of the countrye, nor the townes men themselvei 
whom It semethe to toutche neei«et,4Prer suspected eny suehe matter ; for if they had advertised eny sudie 
daunger or increase of rebel's power, thcar had bone suiBeient supplie of men sent to have prevented that 
attempt. And thus muche onre dier Sovereigne, we thought it oure bounden dewUes to advertise yo*' hi^no** 
of the trottthe of the knrpnse of Kilmaloge, hiiowinge how apt tbeiie people be to ipre4 rianderoQs *nd ledi* 
eioos brutes, and to sowe vaine and faulse rumours, w^ are not unlike maye be by tome report brought to 
)oure Blajesty’e ears " This enrious histonral catraet, fiom the MSS. of the State Fbper (HBee, and eta«r 
particulars respecting the history of KUmalloek, have been copied from the ** HistoHoal lUustMMldn*^ 
Kilmallork,** m 4to, by Mr Crofton Croker,of which ono copy only of theletterpross igas|dbrtod,Ofl^ ® ^ 
copies of the illustrations for distribution among his friends. 
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Malloch, who, he says, adopted his name from the city of Malloch, that 
is, the sun, or Apollo ; and this city was the Maeollicum of Ptolemy, /todte 
Kil-mallock ! To Mr. Crofiton Crokcr we are indebted for our view of 
the ancient structure, taken nearly from the entrance to the present one, 
which is fitted up in a small part of the old building. It was here that the 
Sugan ” carl of Desmond made his abject submission to the chivalrous 
Sir John Perrott, with the point of that lord deputy’s sword resting upon his 
heart. The original record of this singular transaction exists in the State 
Paper Office. 

The Dominican friary, of which we also give a view, is situate at the 
north-cast side of the town. It is subdivided into a church and convent. 


'Flic former is again separated into a choij:, nave, and transept, a tall steeple 
standing at their intersection ; the west wall of which, as well as the south 
^vail of the steeple, has fallen down. A distinguished English antiquary, 
tlio late Sir Kichard Hoare, observes of this Friaiy, “it surpasses in 
dccoiution and good sculpture any I have yet seen in li eland; but does 
not,” he adds, “ seem older than the reign of King Edward the Third.” 
The east window is 
“ in a chaste and 
elegant style ;” and 
there are many parts 
of the building that 
meiit notice, and 
furnish good sub- 
jects for the pencil 
in a variety of points 
of view. A groat 
pait of the clois- 
ters still remains ; 
but it was never of 



Jin ornamental character, the ambulacrum having been formed only of timber* 
In the choir is a handsome canopied niche. A fragment of the tomb of the 
White Knights also lies on the ground; a small hollow in the middle of 
which is said by the peasantry to be never without water. This they call 
the Bram shinier, i. e. the drop of the old stock. 

The history of the once famous race of the Desmonds, or Fitageralds of 
Desmond or South Munster, is, as we have intimate d, inseparably intmfwoVen 
with that of Kilmallock, which for so long a period was the chief scone 
of their power and splendour. The family is of Anglo-Nonnaa origin; the 

vot. I, ^ * 
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fbundet of it as well as that of the house of Kildare (now Leinster) being 
Maurice Fitzgerald^ one of the followers of Strongbow ; from him descended 
the Desmond Geraldines/’ a race, the relation of whose career in every 
succeeding reign, until eventually broken and scattered, is ** stranger than 
fiction,” many parts of it possessing the character of high romance. A work 
now very rare, by the Father Rosario O’Daly, bishop of Coimbra, entided 
Initium, Incrementum, et Exitus familisc Geraldinorum,” and published in 
1665, traces the name up to one of the companions of ^neas who setded 
with him in Italy ; and brings down its fortunes to their close, in the person 
of the young protestant earl, in v horn was broken the spell that had so long 
bound the populace of south Munster to the name of the Geraldines. The 
Desmond branch alone, with a territory of neaily four counties, extending 
above one hundred miles, and containing more than 570,000 acres, were at 
all times subjects of distrust and suspicion to the existing government. 

Maurice Fitz Thomas, the fourth Lord of Dccies and Desmond, a descendant 
and namesake of the invader, was ennobled by the title of Earl of Desmond on 
the 27th of August, 1329. For about a century afterwards, the two branches, 
the Kildares and Desmonds, seem to have been more bent upon extending 
their possessions, erecting castles to secure them, and strengthening and con- 
firming their power, than in interfering with the petty contesUT of the period 
The chieftnins of this powerful family, however, were repeatedly intrusted with 
the government of Ireland. An Earl of Kildare, during the reign of Henrv 
the Seventh, having been attainted of rebellion, was sent a prisoner to London, 
where, after a year’s confinement, he was permitted to plead his cause in the 
presence of the king. It is recorded that when the sovereign advised him to 
get good counsel, the carl replied, I will have the best in England, even the 
idng himself;” and when accused of burning the church of Cashel, he acknow- 
ledged the act, alleging as his apology, that he ” thought the archbishop had 
been in it.” Yet the daring chieflain so far succeeded in impressing the 
monarch in his favour, that when his accusers closed their charges by passion- 
ately exclaiming, All Ireland cannot govern this earl,” Henry replied, Then 
this earl shall govern all Ird^d.” He was forthwith restored to the royal 
favour, and the govemmeriWf the country was confided to hie hands. The 
rebellion of his son, ” Silken Thomas,” is the most prominent event in the 
succeeding reign : he was sent in custody to England ; but, less fortunate with 
the eighth Harry than the Earl had been with his predecessor, the chieftain, 
with five of his uncles, perished on the scaffold, while his youngest brother, 
a child in his twelfth year, was with difficulty preserved from the sttme fate. 
The boy was at the time ill of the small-pox, at Donore, in the county of 
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Kilkenny ; and when search was made for him, he was conveyed to the custody 
of hib aunt, the widow of Mac Carthy Reagh, Prmcc of Carbery, who, in order 
to secure him saiety from his enemies, married 0’Donnel,the powerful dynast 
of Tyrconnell; but the lady having reason to apprehend treachery on the part 
of lici husband, had the young heir removed to France, where he was sheltered 
until after the king’s death, when he returned to England, and by the beauty 
of his person, fascinating manners, and remarkable accomplishments, captivated 
the daughter of Sir Anthony Browne, by whose intercession with Edward the 
Sixth the eai* ** l was ultimately restored to his hououis and estates*. 

But Gerald the sixteenth Earl of Desmond occupies so prominent a page in 
the history of the wars of Elizabeth, that the memory ofhis fortunes has vividly 
descended to the present day in the Jiistory of the swarms of Englibh 
advcnturois who preyed thereon: Spen-^er, Raleigh, Boyle, and a host of 
illustrious and noble names are among the number. Dr. Lelaud extracts a 
])assagc fiom the queen’s letters, in wliich the Eail of Desmond is characterised 
as a nobleman not brought up wheic law find justice had been frequented.” 
He b(»camc cousiiicuous as ingens rebellibus exemplar ; ” and his power is 
thus referred to in Baker’s Chionicle : “ Desmond possessed whole coimtries, 
togethci with the county Palatine of Kerry, and had, of his own name and 
lace, at least 500 gentlemen at his command, all whom, and his own life also, 
ht lost within the space of three years, very few of his house being left alive.” 
It is certain, however, that he was driven by wrong and oppression to take up 
aims, — and there is as little doubt that his " vast estate was a strong induce- 
ment to the chief governors of Ireland to make or proclaim him a rebel,” 
with a view to the partition of his lands among themselves and their 
di pendents ; a project that was eminently successful ; his great rival, the Earl 
of Oimond, having the Lion’s share, and subsequently overcoming and taking 
him prisoner at Affane. In 1573, the Earl of Desmond was liberated from 
custody, 01 rather from surveillance, and ho soon appeared at the head of 
his followers, having, as he stated, “ entered into a league with the King of 
Spain for the defence of the Catholic religion, under the sanction of the 
1 ope.” His ancient and hereditary enemy, the Earl of Ormond, was given tho 
military command of Munster, with directions to crush his powerful opponent $ 
and the struggle was conducted ^^with all the vindictive bitterness of a 

* It wu a daughter of thU earl who inqnred the muae of Surroy. He made, it is laid, to confimnity with 

ehivalnc tpint of the age, the tour of Europe, proclaiming the ui^^loled ehanna of the ladye Ooraldine ; 
»Muiiig A defiuioe agamatany knight who ohould pietume to question hot euperionty ; and proving bk prowi^ 
^nd kiiiglitly ikiU, hy overcoming aaperwra of her beauty, at Floresot and at Wlndaor . 

** Foitied ihe waa with mllke of Idah hreaat ; 

Her lira an erlo.'* 
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personal quarrel : ** one of the earliest results of the contest was the total 
destruction of KUmallock, by order of James Fitzmaiiricc, brother of the earl. 

The war was continued with various alternations of fortune for several 
years until, in the end, the unhappy chieftain was reduced to the direst 

* A romsQtic incident of the war is thus recorded in the life of Sir Aihn Pertot. It is stf striking an 
illustration of the character of the age, that we do not bositate to give it at length. ** James Pita Moris, (tlic 
brother of the earl,) knowing that the Lord President did desior nothing more than the finishing of those warres, 
and the subduinge of those rebells, made shew that he was willing to finish the same with combate or single 
fight, and did send the Lord President word thereof, as believing that the Presidents longlnge for a qieedio yssue 
and expectation thereof would keepe hym for a time from farther action and proceeding agaynst the rebolls ; and 
soe indeede it tooke the same effect, for James Fitz Moris did first offer to fight with fiftie of his horsemen 
agaynst the Lord President and fiftie of his, which the Lord President willingly accepted, and made choyie of 
soe many, whereof most were his owne servants Out when tlio time of performance came, James Fitz Moris 
made excuse, and sent word that he would willing!) fight with the Lord President in single combate, band to 
hand. To which message the Lord President sent answer, that although he knew there waa a difference betwixt 
theyr persona and theyr places, yet he would willingly accept his challenge for the finishing of the warres. 
** Then the time, place, and manner of this combate was concluded on, the place appointed at Amely, an 
old toune six miles from Kyllmallock. The weapons that wore assigned to fight withall, was by James 
Fitz Moris appoyntment, sWord and targott ; and they should bo both clad in Irish tfousacs, which the 
President did provide of aearlott, and waa rcdic according to appoyntment, sa}ing — * That although he knew 
James Fitz Moris to be his inferior in all respects, yet he would reckon it a life well adventured, to bereve 
such a rebell of his life.* Thither came the Lord President, and thither came most of the nobilitio and 
gentlemen of that province to sec this combatt peifonncd. When the time of performance came, James 
Fitz Moris came not, but sent a cunning and subtle excuse by one Cono Roc Ohaman, J|einge an Irish poet, 
Mying, that ho would not fight with tho Lord Preddent at all, not soe much for fcare of his life, but because 
on his life did depend the safety of all such as were of his party. * For,* said he, * if 1 should kill Sir John 
PcfTot, the quoeno of England can send another President into this province ; but if he do kyll me, there is 
none other to succeedo me, or to command at I doc, therefore 1 will not willingly fight with hym, and so tell 
hym from me.* When the Lord President herd this, he was mnch discontented that ho had suflbred hymself to 
be thus abused, and that he had lost to much time and opportunitio, therefore be vowed without delay to 
* hunt the foxe out of his hole,* as he sayd.** 

The tragical fate of this James Fitz Moris, who, after many encounters with tho best troops of EUubeth, was 
^n in a petty hi oil, may bear transcribing. ” Ho bail advanced some distance into the county of Limerick, when 
hii carriage horses (which they terme garons) waxed faint, and could not travel! auie further : wherefore he com- 
manded some of his men to go before and look what garons they first found in the fields, they should take them 
and bring them unto him. And as it fell out, they espied a plow of garons plowing in the field, which they fool tfa- 
with tooke perforce from tho poore husbondmen, two of them, and carried them awoie. Whereupon, according 
to the eustome of the countrio, tho hobuh or the hue and eric was raised. Some of the jieople followed the 
track, and some went to their lord’s house, which was Sir William Burke, being noore at band to advertise Uio 
matter, who having three or fonre of hia sonnos and very tall gentlemen at homo with him. they tooke their 
homes tad a few kernes, and two shot wi)ji them, and followed the track, and overtooko them at a ftstencs Cut by 
the wood tide, where they found Jam4^^™oris, whom before they knew not to be come into those parties to 
make bead to answer them. But when he eaw that it was his coosioo Theobald Burke, and his brother, and his 
companie, who had beene hia oompaniona in the late rebellion, when Sir John Perot waa Lord President 
of Mounster, he qiake'ouer unto them end said, * Oousine Theobald (who was the eldeat son to his fiither), 
two carriage horses shall be no breach betweene us two { and I hope that you which doo know the fav* 
Ihauenow in band, you will take my part therein, and doo as land othem will doo : ' and eo oontinoing 
speeches, did what he could to dfaw him and all his companie to be portakers in tbki lebelUon. Bat 
answered that be and hie father had alreidio dealt too much that waie with him, and tbath* wUl ^ 
the like agahie; for his &t£er, be, and all bis brethren had sworne to be true, obedient, and iWib^ Jj-ed 
queencs majestie, and which oth they would nent breake, curling the dale and time that ener J 
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necessity, his enemies being incessantly on the alert “ to hunt the fox out 
of his hole.” 

Several of his narrow escapes arc recorded; ‘^trustinge to no house nor 
castle, he did shrowde himsclfe in the woods and bogs; ” and on one occasion 
he and his countess escaped by standing almost naked up to the chin in water, 
while his pursuers passed by, putting to the swoord as manic os they found,” 
and so returning to Kilmallock. In the extreme of his adversity, he received 
intimation that if he submitted to the queen’s mercy his life would be spared, 
but that pardon could not be accorded to his follow ers. With the resolute 
energy that characterised him when he made at Affane his memorable reply 
to the taunts of the Ormonds, he sent for answer — “ Tell the lords justices 
that 1 would rather forsake my God than forsake my men.” The last scene 
of his eventful history was a fitting termination to the turbulence and 
waywardness of his career. He had taken shelter in a wood near Tralee ; 
wh(‘n his necessities having compeUed him to seize some cattle belonging to a 
poor woman, “ a hew and crye ” was raised. A party of English soldiers went 
in pursuit, and having tracked the cattle into ‘‘ a little grove, in a lonely and 
mountainous glen,” at midnight they entered a ruined hovel : crouched 
beside the embers of a fire sate an old man ; his venerable aspect was no 
security against assault ; an Irish dbldier, one Daniel Kelly,” made a blow 
with Ids sword at the powerless solitary, and wounded him severely in the 
arm. “ Spare me, spare me,” exclaimed the aged man, ‘‘ I am the Earl of 
Desmond.” The appeal was made in vain ; the ruffian struck off* his head, and 
conveyed it to the Earl of Ormond, by whom it was sent, pickled in a 

with Inm in bq bad a came ogaioat hii niijestie ; and thereforo required to bane liis garoni againe, or die ho 
'MHild 'unio by them ai well he could. Jamm Fitzmorii itanding upon hii reputation^ thought it too 
oiiih (liihonoutable unto him to depart with that which he bod in hand, and, therefore, utteibe denied the 
lit liiirio, and thereupon each portie let ipurre to the honei and inrountered the one the other. The ikirmiih was 
▼eiio hot and cruell, and Theobald Burke and one of hia yoouger brethren wore ilaineaod some of their men, 
James Fitzmoiis likewiie and hli eompanio had the like luceeuc, for he faimielfe wai first hurt and 
wounded, and then with a ahot atrioken through the head, and so was slaine, with lundrie of his companions j 
whciein ho found that tli« popea blesaingB, and wamnt, hia AgnwDH^ and his graines had not those vertues 
HAuo him, as an Irish sUflh,or a bullet, hod to kill him.** **Thus,” lays Lelond, **the ambitious 
achtiiici of this aspiring and turbulent Geraldine ended with hia life In a pettf brawl unworthy of a aoldier.** 
limith states that FitzMauriee being remarkable by a yellow doublet was ahot in the breast, and died in 
the arms of Doctor Allen, and these paiticiilan occur in an Iriah manuseiipt, from which louroe, although ho 
hw not referred to his authority, they wew probably derited by that writer. It ia also related by Smith, 
that “after Fiti-Manrice*B death, his cousin, Maurice Fita^Jobn, caused his head to be out off, and left it 
^ntpiHd in a blanket under on old oek ; the body without on head being brought to Kilmallock, and there 
upon a tree." Hie mended nmtine were afterwanis, acoonibk to the barbarous Ikshiou of the tiuie, 
cut into quartern, which were eet upon the gatee of the town. Hogker saye, “ After he wae thua dead, and 
the same made knowen to tho Lord Jmtioe, be giro order that he bhould he hni^ in the open market of 
Kilmallocko, and be beheaded and quartered, end the quarteri to be set upon tho towne gates of KUinalloeke, 
a porpetuall memoriell to hia raproeh fbr hia Weasous and periurios, eonirarit to his eolemne oik." 
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pipkin/’ as an acceptable present to Queen Elizabeth. The body^ afiber 
having been concealed for eight weeks^ was at length interred in the little 
chapel of Killanamana in Kerry; and Daniel Kelly, ^^thc well-beloved 
subject and soldier of the Queen,” received an annual pension of twenty 
pounds for the act, which he continued to enjoy until for some less ** honour- 
able ” deed he was hanged at Tyburn. 

James, the young Earl, the son of the unhappy Gerald, had been 
consigned as a hostage to the Queen ; and was for several years kept a close 
prisonei in the Tower. His cousin, meanwhile, known in history as the 
Sugan Earl,” still continued the war ; and in 1586 a bill of attainder was 
passed against the late Earl, with one hundred and forty of his kinsmen and 
adherents, whose honours and estates were declaied forfeit to the crown. 
Out of this gigantic forfeiture arose the queen’s favourite measure of 
establishing an English colony in Munster ; and the younger branches of 
various English families of distinction were invited to become ** Under- 
takers*.” 

The Sugan Earl of Desmond, after an ineffectual struggle with the English 
power, became, like his uncle, a wretched fugitive among the mountains 
and morasses of the family estates ; but was subsequently taken, cnduied 
seven years’ imprisonment in the Tower of London, whercT he died, and in 
the chapel of which he lies buried t; owing his life less to the mercy of the 


* The estate! confiscated (oiituiucd nearly 600,000 acres, m the counties of Coik, Limcnclc, Kerry, and 
Waterford more than one lialf More icstoixd to tbo ** paidoned traitors , the remainder was divided into 
seignioncs of 12,000, 8000, fiOOO, and 4000 acres. Tho English undertaker was to have an estate in feo- 
farni,}iGlding for each seigniory of 1 2,000 acics,foi the first three } tars 33/. 6s Sd. stciling, and aftei Uiat pciiod 
double tho amount. The imdertnker was to have for his own demesne, 2100 acres , for six farmers, 400 
arres each ; six freeholders, 100 acres each ; and the residue was to be divided into smaller tenures, on ahich 
thiity-six families at least were to be established. Tlie lesser scignioms were to be laid out and peopled m 
the same nianncT, in piopoition to their extent. Each undertaker was to people his seigniory m seven yests , 
he was to have license to export all coniraoditict duty free to England, for fi\e years— the plantori were to 
be English, and no English planter was pormittod to convey to any moro Jrtih. Each undertaker wu 
bound to furnish the state with three horsemen and six footmen armed — the lesser eetgniones in the 
proportion ; and each copyholder was to find one footman armed , but they were not oompeUed to serve out 
of Munster fur seven years, and then to be paid by the crown. 

t The hair-breadth escapes of thejjran Earl were as remarkable aa those of his predeeesior. On oneoeoaiioD 
ho was tracked to a wood near ifluiock, and a party sent to arrest him. He was in eompony with 
Mr Crsghc, “ the Pope's bishop of Coike ; ** and they were both ** lodged in a poore ragged cahbfo.’’ Deamon 
flrd barefoot, ** having no leisure to pull on his shoes * ** hot Me Ora|^ was met by some of the soldieil 

** clothed in a simple mantle, and tome trowirs, like an aged ehurle ; and the soldiers neglecting so poore > 
( rcature not able to can } weapon, euflTered him to pass unregarded— not thinking him worth ahonging*” The Ear • 
« apture was at length effected thua -—we condense the account from the * Pkeata Hfbeinla.' On® . 
Odogan, a harper, dwelling at Oarvyduflb, used to harbour tbia arch-rObell ; upon eneoesaaleii ef 
in tlie country , tho thievof making toward! this fiiatneese, the eokhera pursued them into the wood* . 

supposed Erlewns ready to goe te aupper.but diaeovering the s^diers, he and bia companlonaloR ^ 

made haste to shift for tbemselves. Tho aoldiera finding the provMen and a mantla, wUah they ^ ' 
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sovereign than to a policy of state; for whilst ho lived his brother John 
could not make any pretext to the earlcdome.” 

In order to woik a counter-charm by the name of Desmond, the son of the 
late carl was loleased from the Tower, where he had been a pi isoner since his 
infancy ; he was restored to the honoui s of his family, created Bail of Desmond 
by patent on the Ist of October, 1600, and sent into Ireland, where he took 
up his lesidcnce at Kilmallock, under the surveillance of the Lord Picsidcnt 
of Munster, and in the immediate charge of Master Boyle — aften\aids Earl of 
( \)ik 'Fhe project, however, failed utterly. On his arrival at the seat of his 
pnni( ly ancestors, theie w<is a mighty concouise of people, insomuch as all 
tin sti t c ts, doores, and windowes, yea, the very gutters and tops of the houses, 
uri( so filled with them, as if they came tc^seo him whom God had sent to be 
tint (omfoit and delight their soulcs and heartes most desired; and they 
n ( Ic oiTicd him with all the expressions and signs of joy, every one throwing 
upon him wheat and salt, as a prediction of futiiic peace and plenty.” 
1 li( next day was Sunday ; the flocks of the Desmond followers soon 
h lined that the young heir of their hopes and heaxts had lenouncedthe faith 
of las anccstois; on his way to the church the people ‘‘used loud and rude 
dchoilations to kcepe him from it ; unto which he lent a deaf car on his 
K tin 11 , he “ was railed at and spet upon by those that before were so desiious 
^0 bt( and salute him.” He lemaincd. therefore, but a few months in Ii eland , 
u tinning to the court of London, where he soon afterwards died. 

With the death of the young heir and the imprisonment of the Sugan Earl, 
the poaor of the Desmonds— cither for good or evil — ^terminated. 

e have devoted no inconsiderable space to the history of this once power- 
ful family ; because, throughout the south, and in Limerick county more 
* ^pcci,dly, it will be difficult to travel a dozen miles in any direction without 
f'ucountering some ruin that tells of their former greatness. 

followed ili< chaie of tho ttag now roused. By this tune the haqier bud conveyed the Sugan Karla into the 
Htkest part of the faatneesc, and himaelfe with his two other companions of purpose discovered thcmseivcb 
the sou Idlers, and left the wood with tho lapwinga poliete, that they being busied in pursuit of them, the 
other might remaine secure within that fastnosse , and so indeed it fell out, Tho Earl was supposed to have 
n**-! into tho country of the white knight, his ncai kinsman ; and tho knight was vehuhed with sharp words 
Intti I itprohonsions for not having apprehended the traitor, for ahieh he uas throatoned to be called upon 
to nnhuoi both with life and lands Upon which the white knight vowed With hii ioule tliat he would give 
tlio riisidcnt a good account of him alive or dead. Forthwith ho made known unto some ol bis fiathfuUest 
followers to help him m tlie penll he stood ; upon whidi one of them which loved him doarely comiiaesion- 
ating the perplexity he wae in,— But would you indeed (mid he) lay liands upon James Flta-Thomas. if you 
ptw wlure to find him? tho Knight conflrmed it with profcesUtions , Then follow me, said he, and 
wll bung you where he it. They mn guided to a narrow «ave, in the mountsln ef Slewfort, which 
hut a narrow mouth yet deepe in the ground, where the cdtiff Earl was then ltirk»i|| and to he 
taken. f ^ 
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Wo shall now conduct the reader along the southern shore of the mighty 
Shannon to the borders of the county of Kerry — a distance of about thirty miles 
along an excellent road constructed about thirty years ago^ and which is the 

general route of travellers pro- 
ceeding from Dublin through 
Limerick to the Lakes of Kil- 
lamey. Within a mile or two 
of the city, attention will be di- 
rected to the venerable ruin of 
Mungret Priory — said to have 
been founded by St. Patrick, and 
bearing evidence of high anti- 
quity. A few broken walls 
only remain ; insufficient to bear 
out the testimony of Cormack 
Mac Cuillenan in the Psalter 
of Cashel,” that it formerly 
gave shelter to ‘*one thou- 
sand five hundred monks,” 
five hundred of whom were devoted to preaching and Instruction ; five 
hundred more being so classed and divided, as to have a perpetual full choii 
day and night ; the remainder being old men, who devoted themselves to 
religious and charitable works*. 

About four miles farther, will be reached the singular ruin of Carrig- 
o-gunnell— the " rock of the Candle one of the most striking, romantic, and 
interesting to be found in Ireland. Its site is remarkably commanding ; it 
covers the summit of a huge rock, overlooking the broad Shannon, the 
“ lively ” city of Limerick, and miles upon miles of a richly-cultivated country 


^ 



* A whimtiail legend in connexion with the pnoiy it etill current among the peaMintrj ; n Mjdng ** ^ 

wiM M the women of Mungret** being oommon to tine day. It aroie, aa it la aaid, from the followiiig 
eircumatance :«-The &me of the learned and muaM monha having widely aproad, a deputation wu aent firoin 
the fiuuoua college at Caahel, in order to aacertain which of the two monaateriee might claim the honour o 
being moat perfect in the dead la^j^itgea. The monka of Mungret became alarmedt leat they might be 
beaten in the conteat, and ao their reputation be mined. They, therefore, hit upon an expodlent to cioape ^ 
danger of defeat ; and having dreaaed up aome of the Juoior etudenta aa women, and otbera aa peaitntt, pl«!^ 
Uiem at convenient* diatanoea along the road, by which their rivala of OSahel muat n eee n a ri ly travel. Aa t e 
deputation advanced, they naturally inquired the way to Mungret, and put to the p SMP hi tksy tbuX 
quealiona-- each of which waa immodiately anewered either in 0 reek or LaUn. The wofWfeifi foneeqd®® y* 
held a conferenoe ; and dudikiiy, alao, to encounter the rfek of being worated at their own weefMfeBi they wry 
wisely reaolvod to retnee their atepa, and avoid a battle to which they would of eoune he oveeactoS*' ' 
aa 80 impregnated waa the whole neighbonrhowl with learning, that even the women Snd wmfetam th 
could apeak fluently the langnagea they came to make the auljeet of battle. 
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- piling the minil with vivid images of past power and strife ; while the 
deep dark woods of Cradoe in the distance summon to memory legends of 
banded outlaws, who sheltered there during years of turbulent foray on the 
one hand, and melancholy mismanagement or oppression on the other. 

It was a soft balmy day in the full sunshine of summer, when we called 
at the care-taker’s cottage, snugly sheltered by some tdl trees, by the 
side of a private road Uiat leads to the castle. We found Collins an agree- 
able, good-tempered, and, what was more to the purpose, talkative, fellow, 

« itb ii most communicative expression of countenance ; and ccminly we never 
listened to romantic legends with greater pleasure than we did to his beneath 
these broken walls. At Hrst he seemed to fear we might laugh at him ; but 
when he saw that wo were really interested, his check flushed, his eye 
bri«htened,andhe passed from St. Patrick to the fairies, from the ^es to the 
bpiuts-touching upon every exciting theme, except » Whitebopsm, whiA, 
aft 01 a little time, he told us frankly. “ he would rather not discoorse about 
We paced up the richly-wooded ascent, and at last arrived where the 
piospect was most glorious. It looked, as our guide said, borrow!^ uncon- 
sciously a phrase attributed to WiUiam the Third, « a county worth fighting 
foi.” East, south, north, west, the scene was, mdeed, mag^cent. imenc 
county, and this portion of it more especially, is famous or t e ric ^ 
fcrl Uity of. its soil. “ It had a fine command of country, surely, said Colhn , 

“ and a candle Ut here now would be seen as fer m Beamon’s* . Lord save us . 
ivcry miracle St. Patrick did had the ‘humanities in i^not one 
p.andeur, or a love of power. Now. putting out the candle, sure ^ was 
b]es^ed act. You sec, any one who caught a glimpse of the caniQe be ween 
'.unset and sunrise (and what other time would a can e c seen .) ^ 
who caught a blink of it would be a corpse before mornmg; |md 
Patrick.having something else to think of besides such things, benighted, 
.lud knocked at an old woman’s door near Cralloe. ‘ Let a poor ’ 

says the Saint. ‘ I’d let you in and kindly welcome, answered e » 

‘ only through the dread of Beamon’s candlc—life is as iT—iob to ko 

«.d 

.iccordmg to the will of God—not the power of • BOwer of 

towards where the old woman said the candle bume , an y 

. thu « Boek"— i»» Wfy Sunoui UgenS. 

* The legend nf B«imoa*i cauSJo— idl «» li»v* gi»«“ • dweltor In 1* •" ’*****’ 

In eiident timet, n hnl iMod etbsn the emtta »<« countiy i Mid wlioewr ehmierf 

naiuod BeMnen. Kwy nigbt t CMidle Sang «• gle*™ “® j,, yutm It, eftet the euB fa 

to «ec It became a eoepae befem mmroing. Etwi to thie day .JT^oinancet wia doatwyed In tho maanw 

‘lest iibod to U8 bj our guides 3 ■ 
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his holiness he extinguished the candle : and when the light was put out^ the 
witch Beamon hwva that a greater power than her owki had entered the 
country — and great was her outcry ; it troubled the waters of the Shannon, 
rising them up into high waves, and shook the branching woods of Cratloe, 
so that the trees ached again : but St. Patrick was too good and too holy a 
man to be satisfied with doing things by halves, and so he caused the evil 
spirit to pass out of Beamon ; and the evil spirit was so linked with her life, 
that they both went out together. No blame to St. Fathrick for that ; and 
then, in the name of the holy Evangelists and the knowledge of St. Peter’s 
keys, he took possession of Carrig-o-gunncl, and turned it into a monastery, 
or something of the kind ; and some w^anted him to change its name. But 
^ No,’ says the Saint, * let it be called the Bock of the Candle, while Ireland 
is green,’ he says ; ^ for a token of the power of God through me — that 
when future ages ask the reason of the name, they may know what strength 
was given to Saint Pathrick, to extinguish the false light of witchcraft.’ He 
was a wonderful Saint for certain,” persisted our guide, and would walk 
along the road like any common man, without pride ; and some not able to 
see the difiference between meekness and meanness, said on account of his 
plainness he was no Saint ; and a company of them that were resting in a 
ditch saw him coming, and thinking in their foolishness to play the Saint a 
trick, agreed that one should lay across his path Utting on to be dead. ^ This 
poor man,’ begins one, ‘ this poor honest boy is dead, plase your reverence. 

* Sure enough he is dead,’ says the Saint ; ^ you are right and the mockers set 
up a loud shout of laughter ; and the Saint feeling hi.s power, took no heed, but 
walked on ; he knew how they would be punishcd-*he was quiet in lus 
strength, like everything strong ; so w hen the scomers went to lift up their 
companion, sui'cly and truly he was really dead. And some said, * Take him 
home to his own people, that the tears of his mother may fall like dew upon 
his check, and that the prayers of his sisters may lift his soul higher towards 
the throne of God.’ But an old wise man made answer, ‘ Not so ; the holy 
Saint has done this to prove your foolishness, to show hii power, but not 
to slay to the uttermost ^et the tree lie where it has fallen until his return, 
which will be to-morro* and spend your time in fasting and in prayer- 
And so they did; they knelt round the body, bewailing their own foUy^ 
and praying that it might be forgiven ; and when the sun had risen, they 
the holy Saint under the strength of its beams walking towards thein> and 
the birds of the air’ flying over his head-— the speckled thrushi and the 
blackbird with the yellow bill, the robin, and the dove resting upo**' ^ 
shoulder, and the white-fleeced sheep and little trembling lambs fifllowing 
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his shadow ; and it struck then hearts that men in their foolishness have not 
the wisdom of the birds of the aii, and beasts of the field ; and having so 
thought, they humbled themselves in the dust, and the Saint commanded the 
dead man to arise in the name of God ; and so he did ; and knowing their 
hearts were humbled, and the irreveicnt spirit passed out of thim, he spoke 
no word of reproof, but blessed them, as he continued his journp}r ” 

Wc admired the feeling of this legend much, and we admired also 
the earnest simplicity of our guide, who told the tale with a quaintness, and 
at tunes a savour of orientalism, that was quite chaiming. ^‘Ah*” he 
said, “ the wise ladies and gentlemen laugh at mo sometimes, but I do not 
keep such in discourse long; I know what I believe, and bear witness to 
hat T have seen. It^s no wonder that Ireland should be more haunted, more 
M^ite d by holy things than other lauds; blessed be the saints, who made it their 
d>^ filing for hundreds of y^ars. I ha\e seen corpse-candles walking the 
h inks ()1 the Shannon. I lia'vc hcaid the voices of the good people, and felt 
then music linging in my cars ; I’ve been bewildered by them like a goose m 
i fog, until T couldn’t see my own hand ; and yet theie are many would think 
I nw no hotter than a romancer if I told them all I believed** 

We agreed with him at least on this point, and pioceeded to examine 
the ‘‘ Rock ” The castle must have been of amazing stiengtb, and the out- 



'vorks evidently extended a long way down the adjacent slope, for some traces 
of the old walls may BtiU be discovered. It is said to have been built by the 
O’Brien family, and was the seat of Donogh O’Brien in 1680, having been 
frequently "^lost and won” during the contests with the Earls of Desmond. 
It became a ruin, however, only so recently as 1689; during the siege of 
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limerick, it was garriboned by the adherents of James the Second, but they 
surrendered, without resistance, to Major-general Scravenmore — ** which 
seems to have been,” writes the historian of the period, " rather from a want 
of instructions what to do than courage to defend it, for, to give the Irish their 
due, they can defend stone walls very handsomely.” This same historian. 
Dean Story, was intrusted with the office of destroying the castle, and 
received no less a sum than £160 for the purchase of gunpowder to blow 
up Carrig-o-Gunnell and Castle Connell.” The effects of the explosion are 
still sufficiently obvious, for huge masses of broken walls are scattered about 
in picturesque confrision ; although one or two of the towers and portions of 
the ramparts still endure in a state of tolerable preservation. We ascended 
one of the towers with some difficuhy ; but our toil was amply recompensed 
— never can wo forget the grand and beautiftd scene that was then brought 
within our ken ! 

A noble ash-tree grows in the centre of the ruin ; we took our seats 
beneath it, upon a moss-grown relic of the Olden Time, and again listened 
eagerly to the stories of our most pleasant guide. Now, howe\ cr, he had 
changed his theme — and although still loath to “ discoorse ” of the dai’ing 
men who, it is notorious, a few years ago, made the vaults and caves of 
Carrig-o-Gunnell their places of secret meeting, he was led to allude to them, 
indirectly, by reference to the fate of a young girl who, about twenty years 
ago, gave a name to the spot. From the information we gleaned from him, 
added to subsequent inquiries, we are enabled to tell our readers her sad 
history. 

There is little more in the story than a development of the strength and 
durability of female affection — proof of reckless daring on the one hand, and 
of pure deyotedness on the other. Old Jacob Bobenezer had commenced 
with that rigid discipline towards his daughter Rachel which he imagined 
would fortify her against all the Irish Whiteboys that ever galloped beneath 
the moonlight; and moreover every Sabbath day he invited to his table a 
young man, in whose sober manners, discreet conduct, and great worldly- 
mindednesB, he excecdii^j^ rejoiced. Adam Switzer, the only son of his 
most esteemed friend, had, upon being told by his father that Rachel 
would be a fitting bride for him in every respect, resolved to marry her ; 
and her father contemplated the fast-growing crops, the plentiiul increase, 
the well-fed kino of the Switzers, as if they had been already added to his 
stock. Rachel neither smiled nor frowned upon the youth ; if she had doh^ 
either, there might have been hopes that his suit would prosper ; but of all 
things indifference is the most fatal to love. Young Adam did not know this 
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— or if he did, he did not heed it. How Rachel became acquainted with 
James Hennosey is not upon record ; they never frequented the same places 
of worship or of amusement. James was known to be a fierce and restless 
fellow, fill! of those wild notions of liberty which eventually render a man 
either a hero or a slave ; he was of a good but sinking femily, handsome, 
and bcttei educated than most young men of his time and station. Of all the 
youths in the neighbourhood, he was the most frequently spoken of in terms 
of strong disapprobation, by the Bobenezers and the Switzers. 

“Any news to-day, good Adam.'*’ f he wife would inquire; “for truly 
JcKob grows so deaf that he hears but little, and Rachel and I never visit but 
iimongst our own people.” 

“ Nothing,” Adam would answer, “but that James Hennosey grows worse 
til lu over ; he told a magistrate of his o>vn people he lied !” 

“ Oh ! to a burgomaster !” exclaimed the old lady. 

“ IVihaps it was true,” suggested the maiden. 

“ And oven if it was ! — but such a thing could not be true — I wonder you 
do not see how impossible it must be, Rachel,” continued the dame. 

“ It would hv A gicat blessing if he were out of the country,” said Adam ; 
“ h(* turns the heads of the men and the hearts of the women.” 

“ I do not see what that is to thee,” answered the dame, “ as long as thy 
own head is steady, and this maiden’s heart sure.” 

lluhel looked one way, and Adam another, but neither seemed 
ph'ascd. 

That very night, beneath the waning beams of a harvest moon, the 
Palatine girl was weeping upon the shoulder of James Hennesey — weeping 
«is if her heart would break — weeping, not loudly, for her grief was heavy- 
hearted, so that its demonstration could hardly make way. She had met him 
that night, and too often before, in her own bower, over the trellis of which 
the aged hands of her father had trained woodbine and roses, that she might 
*'Cw, and spin, and knit, and read her biblc in the free and fragrant air — 
there she had frequently met her lover, and listened to the deep and passionate 
declarations of an affection which, to do him justice, he really felt 

” I daren’t come again into the valley, darlint of my heart, my own cushla 
machree ! it would be as much as my life is worth. I daren’t doit, by night 
or day,” he continued ; “ the storm may blow over, as storms have done 
before, or as people say they do, forgetting whast they rive and wrack in their 
passing ; and if it does, why, Rachel, 111 ask you boldly from your father, and 
if he refuse, we must take the leave he will not give ; if the storm does Hint 
pass, why then, mavourneen, I must leave the country, that’s all. 
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^And 1 with you — I with you/* said Rachel, suddenly changing from the 
calm cold, patient, girl, to the wildly enthusiastic and deyotcd woman ; I 
will never leave you, James ; the greater the shame, the harder the fate ; but 
the more truly will I cleave to you/* 

James Hennesey was indeed, os the country people express it, on his keep- 
ing his connexion with Whiteboyism had become notorious, and he could 
no longer walk abroad with impunity ; he was a marked man among the 
marked — ^for he was well known to possess the hardy daring and the rude 
but powerful eloquence that enters, at once, into, and masters, Irish hearts. 

Rachel clung to the hope that brighter times would come. She could not 
comprehend why her father would oppose her union with James, when he was 
made aware how (according to her belief) the youth was maligned and perse 
cuted. She had often implored him to tell the truth to the Palatine ; but J ames 
knew better than the unsophisticated girl, the horror that such a man as 
Jacob must feel at the idea of his child being the wife of a proscribed 
outlaw — for so in reality he was. He therefore trusted to his own influence 
over the affectionate creature who had so confidingly launched her heart upon 
a stormy and perilous sea ; and well he might have trusted one so pure and so 
devoted. After many vows and little consideration, Rachel agreed to meet 
her lover under the ash-tree amid the ruins of Carrig-o-gunncl, the next 
Sunday, at midnight ; ho could know, he said, by that time whether it 
was likely he should be obliged to leave the country altogether ; or, if hh 
former errors were overlooked or forgotten, he swore to the weeping girl that 
he would enter upon a new life, and become anything, everything, she desired. 
With men like James Hennesey such resolutions are broken almost before they 
are fully expressed. 

• ** I wish, J acob,*’ said Rachel’s mother to her husband, on the following 

morning, — I wish you would come into our child’s room ; it is near ten of the 
clock and she is still sleeping. I did not like to wake her, but she is so disturbed, 
that I cannot bear to look on her. She is little more than half undressed, her 
arms tossed over the coverlet, and her beautiful hair clings in heavy wreathe 
to her damp brow.” The JPalatine moved, #ith a lighter tread than was his 
wont, to the door, througArhich his worthy wife had passed ; she pointed 
to their child, while the old man lingered on the threshold, gazing with a 
troubled countenance upon his fair daughter. “ Leave her alone,” said the 
confiding father, “ leave her alone ; even now her head has fallen from her 
pillow upon the bible -that was half-placed beneath it — ^the child tamed too 
long at her prayers.” If Rachel could but have heard the words, how bitter 
would have been the reproaches of her conscience ! 
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The next Sabbath brought her common-place lover, and even he observed 
that the maid Rachel seemed disturbed.** She had received in the morn- 
ing from the hand of a mountain-boy a feather from a wild-bird*s wing 

Sich birdecns,** said the urchin, “ fly far, but remimbcr where they build 
their nests.*’ 

Rachel had not forgotten she did not, however, meditate a far flight, 

for she took nothing with her, save the national cloak of their Irish serving- 
giil; and enfolding herself in its ample screen, she threaded her way across 
the iru*tidows which lay between her dwelling and the Bock of the Candle. 
She was a fearless girl, and yet many things contributed, that night, to make her 
bhucldor, despite her confiding love. She knew she was doing wrong, and, as 
blie flew past the gloomy spots that tradition had invested with a peculiar or 
f( <n fill Intel est, she paused and trembled, every now and then; the ruins of the 
m.igiuhcent rock loomed in the distance, and frowned in mysterious grandeur 
o\(L the moonlit meadows. At last, panting and breathless, she achieved 
the trysting tree, and stood with her hand'' clasped over her pjinting bosom 
Loncath its shadow ; the breeze sighing through the leaves, the rustle of the 
rabbit as it cropped the clover, the beating of the bat’s wing upon the air, the 
heavy whir of the broad-faced owl — even the half-mul mured bleat of a kid, as 
It nestled more closely to its mother’s side, inci eased her fears ; nor w^as it 
until she was clasped in her lovei’s arms and felt his warm breath upon 
he-f cheek, that she again forgot all the world in him. Whatever were 
his plans, he had no time to develop them — for the lolling first of one stone, 
then of another, down the ravine, told J ames Hennesey that footsteps unac- 
customed to the rocky passes were approaching. 

In an instant, before she had time to remonstrate, or even ask why or how, 
J cimes had lifted her in his arms, and passed with her into the depths of one 
of the caves known only to the disafFectod. It was the action of an instant ; 
and the girl brought up with so much care, and in so much piety, was 
clinging to the most daring of the Whitebojs, in the midst of twelve or 
fourteen fellows, as daring, and more desperate than he. She heard the 
*»harp, quick click of their pistols, and was nearly suffocated by the smell of 
the ardent spirit that stimulated them to so much evil; the light of one 
bog wood torch, shaded as it was, was sufllicient to show her the glitter of 
pikes, and the more horrid expressions of fiend-like faces that glared upon 
her; suddenly even this light was extinguished, and James murmured she 
“ was safe,” for she was with him. Rude and har^h words were exchanged 
in whispers, which the firm authority of Hennesey suppressed. Rachel heard 
the heavy tramp of a strong man near her ; it was the tread but of one 
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maa-^et what child does not recognise a parent’s footstep ? — a horrid con- 
•^viction that her father had tracked her flight came upon her : for a moment 
she could not speaks but at last terror lest any harm might come to him 
forced a word or two &om her clammy Ups. 

“ Stand here ! ” muttered Hennesey, “ if you cling to me I cannot 
sayc him, if it be he. Bachel, his life will answer for this rashness, for he 
cannot live and we be discoyered.” Still, although fainting, she clung feebly 
to her lover : the footsteps passed away, but the girl was roused from her 
insensibility by a voice calling her sternly and heavily by name, far above 
where she lay. 

Rachel! — ^my child ! — ^Rachel! ” — she felt that James had quitted her, and 
she struggled in the darkness with those who would have held her back ; it 
was a faint struggle — a feeble girl against strong armed men. 

" Father, I am here,” she cried, but her tones were weak — a pause — and 
then came a distant rush, and blows, desperate and determined. They won’t 
Are if they can help it,” said one fellow to another, in the same suppressed 
tone. She heard no more ; utterly exhausted, she lost all consciousness, noi 
did she revive until aroused by the rapid motion of a horse, and again a well- 
known voice whispered Darling avoumecn, you arc safe with me.” 

Several months had elapsed after this occurrence; the«'old Palatine’s 
garden bore a neglected aspect ; the trees were untrimmed, the path over- 
grown with weeds ; a light gleamed without its walls, for the night was dark ; 
and through one or two apertures in the window the glimmer of a candle 
flickered over the flower-bed that had been Rachel’s. Within, sat the 
Palatine and his wife ; his hair was now white, his figure lean and dwindled ; 
his eyes were weak and dim, as he bent over his bible — but the eyes of his 
wife were fixed on him. ** We have heard God’s word again and again,” 
he said, and wc must be comforted. It was a memorable mercy that on 
that night no blood was shed, though mine was thirsted for: do not look so 
sad, wife— God is a wise God.” 

" I do not look sad,” she answered, “ for you are with me, Jacob ; but 
when I think that you will not be so long — if — ” 

There was a slight kn4ftdug at the door. 

Who’s there ? ” inquired the Palatine. The sound was repeated. 

Friends knowit is not safe to open doors to a tougueless man,” he answered; 
and then came a reply in tones that sent him staggering againat the wall, whilo 
his wife, with a speed that marred her intention, endeavoured to undo the 
fastening. At last, Rachel crawled, rather than walked, to her father^s feet ; 
but he would not look upon her ; she then took refuge on her mother s 
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bosom, who parted the hair upon her brow, wliile large, heavy tears dropped 
like hail upon the wasted features of her child. 

I have you here for ever now,” said the pool woman, “ here you will 
icmain — no one will rive a crushed and faded flowoi — for now.” 

“ For one hour,” answered Bachcl, for one hour, and then I quit you, 
my mother, for along, long time. Mother, in Heaven’s siglii I ib dare I had 
no thought of leaving you that night ; and he saved my fathei \ life, and will 
ean> to his grave the mark ho received in defending it.” 

Her mother declared she should not leave her. 

” Let her go to her keeper,” said the old man, sternly. 

Ilut Ilachel arose, and answered, “ Father, before the day was done, he 
was iiiy husband ; he has worked me no vjrong, for the choice was my own ; 
tuid i am thankful to bear shame with him, if it can lighten his heavy 
load Mother, you would have done as much for my father.” 

“ Theic is a curse, strong as well as deep, that sooner or later will over- 
\vhelm the children of disobedience,” said her father, bitterly. 

“ I know it — I believe it— I feel it — ^but even so ; I submit.” 

” I'hc time will come,” continued the old man, “ sooner or later — the time 
>> ill come, when he in whom you trusted will fail you in } our uttermost need ; 
w lien he will pour into the core of your breaking heart the poison you gav(' 
} oui parents. Oh, what fools are those who put faith in their own children ! 
He will spurn you and desert you.” 

“ He may do so,” she replied, weeping, “ he may do so ; but I will never 
dpbeit him.” 

” tiacob,” interposed his aged wife, “ Jacob, our child— she— given to our 
pi ayci s after long years of expectation — sbe says sbe has but one hour to stay 
with us; do not let it pass thus. She is still our child, Jacob; but one hour 
to stay,” repeated the mother, wringing her hands, “ but one hour.” 

Not an hour now,” said Ilachel, not much more than half ; you, mother, 
will listen to me ; people spoke falsehoods of him ; decoyed away he was : 
but he is not what they say ; they will not hear him, will not pardon him ; 
if he remained in Ireland, he must be as he is, outlawed and wretched. 
He has yielded to my prayers ; and in a foreign land, wheio we are going, he 
still be what the Almighty intended he should be— great and good ; he 
gave me one hour to bid you farewell, to pray for your forgiveness ; only one 
bour ; and the minutes are flying while I speak*” 

Will he come for you ? ” inquired her faUier ; “ Oh no, he cannot, he dare • 
not venture here, nor would others let him,” she replied. The old man rose 
'steadily from his scat, and before cither mother or daughter was aware of 
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his intention^ he had seized Rachel in his iron grasp. As the Lord liyeth/’ 
he exclaimed, ** you go not hence ; I will bind you to the horns of the altar ; 
I will not suffer even a tainted sheep of the true fold to become the prey of 
the ravening wolf : here you remain ; vain will be your cries for aid ; all 
vain : here will I stand ; and whoever enters shall have the recompense he 
comes for, who would rob an old man of his child.” Rachel implored, 
conjured, intreated, wept ; even her mother’s tears were added to hers ; but 
•all in vain. The Palatine shouldered one of the heavy muskets of his own 
country ; and paced backwards and forwards, opposite to where ho had bound 
his child with cords, which her mother dared not loosen. His eyes scowled 
upon the unhappy girl, while ever and anon he muttered between his 
clenched teeth such texts of Scriptpre as seemed to him to bear hardest upon 
her case — ^threats against disobedient children, and denouncements against 
the associates of the ungodly. When the first gleam of morning broke 
through the crevice of the window, Rachel spoke again. 

If harm come to my husband, his blood be upon your head ! ” It seemed 
after that as if a portion of her father’s sternness had entered into her gentle 
nature. She would neither taste food nor drink ; but sat with clasped hands, 
and eyes turned towards the mountains, the sun-lit tops of which were seen 
through the latticed window. She will die, she will die,” Raid her mother. 

Pray God she may,” was the father’s harsh reply, that I may lay her 
in the grave, and then be gathered to my fathers.” 

She did not die ; but a desperate and very dangerous fever came to hci 
relief, for it took away her mind from present thoughts ; weeks and months 
elapsed ere she was able to sit at the cottage door. But the lapse of time had 
wrought changes in many ways ; the country was more tranquil ; and people 
eaid that since James Hennesey had disappeared matters were become 
altogether different. The Palatine relaxed but little of his severity, except 
that, thinking himself secure in Rachel’s weakness, he suffered her mother to 
move her from place to place in her arms. She took no interest in anything- 
Nothing amused, nothing drew from her a word or even a look of intelligence. 
All blessed her as they passed along the road, and the little children used to 
heap her lap with wild floMbrs. Her mother reconciled herself to the violence 
which her husband had practised when she found that no letter, no token 
arrived from James ; that he had gone into exile was certain— but had he for* 
gotten Rachel ? Months rolled into years ; two years had passed ; and Rachel 
was still the same. Usually the Palatine preserved the most ripd silence 
towards his daughter, but sometimes he would give vent to bittor feelings, 
and reproach her in strong language ; it was all the same, her features 
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remained unmoved, and she seldom shed tears. Once, indeed, \irhcn they 
were alone, and her mother wept over her, she desii'cd her to be comforted, as 
she should be happy yet. 

People wondered how she lived, how anything so heart-broken could 
remain so long in a torturing world. 

One morning she told her mother she would lie down : and her father at 
the noonday dinner, looking into the room (where he had once been deceived), 
laid his hand upon her shoulder, as if to assure himself that shc^ was there ** in 
the fiesh suddenly she opened her eyes, and raising her head, kissed his 
check ; he was so unprepared for the act, that he had no time for con- 
sideration, and, as if by instinct, a blessing fell from his lips. AVhen her 
mother came to her with some food, she said, '' Father has blessed me at last; 
you do so too, then let me sleep.” 

When the evening meal was prepared, and her mother again sought her, 
she was gone ; if the neighbours had seen her, they stoutly denied it, and 
declared that she was spirited away by the ''good people.” The old 
Palatine traversed the country like one demented, bending his way at last to 
the ruins of Carrig-o-Gunnell, not with any distinct hope of finding her there, 
but from the natural desire of seeking in every possible and impossible place 
foi a thing cherished and lost. 

7’hero, under the ash-tree, he saw his child, her head reclining against its 
trunk ; he called to her, in a voice tremulous fi*om an emotion he would fain 
have suppressed ; it was vain ; he fell on his knees by her side ; he turned her 
face towards him ; the cheek upon which he had impressed the kiss of return- 
ing afiection was cold, her heart had ceased to beat, her eyes to weep for ever ! 
I'hcn, indeed, the strong pent-up current of parental love, that had been 
•^o long congealed within his bosom, burst forth. He wept as only strong 
men weep ; he lifted up his voice, exclaiming like the Royal Poet-Prophet 
of old,— « Oh ! Rachel, my child ! my child ! would that I had died for thee ! ” 

People say that the spirit of the Palatine girl wanders amid the ruins 
of the Rock of the Candle to this day ; and there are few bold enough 
to approach the elm-tree after night-fall. " But, sure, your honours,” said 
our guide, when he had closed the story, the leading poinlt» of which we have 
thus preserved, " a spirit so good as hers could harm no living mortal. 

But superior in interest even to Carrig-o-gunnel, are the storied remains 
of Askeaton— distant from Limerick about sixteen miles. Askeaton is a 
populous and busy-looking town, situate on the river Deel, near its junction 
^^'ith the Shannon. A waterfall of considerable elevation, formed by a 
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barrier of rock stretching across the entire bed of the river and visible 
from the town, has given name to the place — As-cead^tinne^ ** The cascade 
of the hundred fires.” The fires were probably in some way connected with 
the ritual of the Druids — ^the old Irish Ghebres. It was a holiday when we 
entered Askeaton, and its streets were densely crowded — business, or pleasure, 
or devotion, as well as the fineness of the day, having congregated together a 
very numerous population. This circumstance gave the place, to our minds, 
an aspect of cheering industry, which probably otherwise it has no claim to. 
At all events, its command of the tide-water, and its favourable position, ought 
to entitle it to a considerable trade : in England it would surely possess it. An 
excellent bridge of five depressed arches connects both sides of the town, for 
it lies on cither bank of its river. The place was formerly surrounded with a 
wall and other defences. It was incorporated in the eleventh year of James 
the First. In 164^, it was for a while garrisoned, but afterwards abandoned 
by Lord Broghill, the commander at that period of the parliamentary forces, 
and in some time after temporarily held by the confederated Catholics. At 
the Limerick side of the town a new church has been recently built. It partly 
occupies the site of a far more ancient structure, founded in 1298 by the 
Knights Templars, and of which all that is now left is a portion of a 
tower, the lower part of which is a square, the upper an octa^n. 

The castle, an ancient residence and stronghold of the Earls of Desmond, 
stands at the foot of the bridge, and even in its extreme ruin shows that 
it had been a pile of great strength and importance. In 1574, it was 
attacked by Sir George Carew, when the garrison was withdrawn ; but at 
their departure they blew it up with gunpowder, the eflTect of which was that 
the whole interior of the keep was exposed, and so continues, by the falling 
away of the wall at the river-side. It was originally arched, and the whole 
style refers its date to the period of " the Boses.” At a short distance from 
the keep stands a long oblong building of two stories in height, and unroofed. 
The basement story is arched, and that above, an apartment of fine propor- 
tions (now used as a ball-alley by the villagers), was lighted by several broad 
muUioned windows, enriched with cuspated heads, weather-cornices, See* 
This must originally have tlben a magnificent chamber, and seems to have been 
iised either as a domestic chapel or abanqueting-room. 

But the object of principal interest here is the abbey. It stands at the 
opposite side of, and adjacent to the river, near the Catholic chapel, and is a 
pile of very considerable extent and in tolerable preservation. It was founded 
in 1420, by James, seventh Earl of Desmond, for conventual Fraadscans# 
was reformed in 1490, by the Observantine friars. James, the fifteenth 
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died and ww buried here, in 1658. In 1564, a chapter of the order was held 
withm It. At the suppression of monasteries, towards the end of the reisn of 
thsabeUi, after the destruction of Desmond’s power, this structure shared the 
general fete ; but an abortive effort at its restoration was made in 1648, by the 
confederated Catholics ; since then it has been gradually, though slowly nro 
gressmg to its present state. The church stands in the midst of tlte con4ntual 
buildings. It IS a long oblong, from which a transept branches off at the north 
side, at the intersection of which formerly stood a tower, the ruins of which lie 
snrolind in solid masses*. 

The east window is a broad and lofty opening of five lights, the mullions 
brming mtcrsecting tracery at head. The transept opens into the church 
by two fair, broad, and lofty arches. . It is divided in its length by a 
range of three simihir arches springing from plain pillars, and forming a lateral 
aisJo. Ihis portion of the building also contains some old tombs. The cloister, 
which lies at the south sidciof the church, is not the least beautiful portion of 
this mteresting ruin. It is an area encompassed by low arched ambulatories 
optjning on a central square in a succession of small, neatly executed, pointed 
arches, twelve to each side. An old white-thorn occupies the centre. The 
refectory, dormitories, hospital, and other offices are all in fair preservation, 
and, meet haunts as they arc for musing melanclioly,’^ are not without their 
Rc attraction to detain the footsteps of the curious visitor. 

Aljout two miles from Askeaton is the small village of Shanagolden, one 
niilc south-east of which, and closely approaching the mountainous tract 
ying between Limerick and Kerry, stands out a prominent grassy hill 
<^1 considerable elevation and steepness. It is unconnected with any other 
f*minence in its vicinity ; this is the hill of Shannid — quasi SJiwiait, The old 
p iicc. It terminates in a double peak, evidently artificial, each forming a 
truncated cone, fashioned in ages remote for purposes of defence. That to the 
Roit is surmounted by a castle, the area of which, 180 feet in circumference, 

nirhcg'^^'Ti *®'^®**t ancient tombi inKribed in Mmo-Oothic letters. Some liandsomely-oxecuted canopied 
y **™»*nented with crocketi and finals, line the side walls, and near the altar end is a muni 
WDicnt nith the following inscription,-— the first line a hexamoter, the second a pentameter 

EpitaphiTm chronognphirvm 
Hie Oliveriis inest genitus genitorque Richardus 
Stephenson clericandor nterque choro cst, 

AEo. 1642. 

Mnriti D, O. M. 

tcceni ^tichardo Stephenson eivi et fllio Dm. Olivoro Stephenutoi ae postnis suis hoc bustum fieri 

. Maigarita ni Brien et Elinora Browne. Ano. Do. IfilSt 

nt'ighbJIrh !d ^ **'^"*^ descendant of these Stephensons is now a poor weaver, resMing in the 
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coYera the whole extent of platform. In height this structure is something 

between thirty and forty feet ; 
the walls arc ten feet in thick- 
ness. Its form is polygonal 
without, circular within. It con- 
tains neither vault nor staircase. 
An external wall about twenty 
feet in height, and but little in 
advance from it, surrounds the 
structure. Lower down a deep 
fosse, 600 feet in circumference, 
flanked by an earthen rampart, 
forms a girdle round the hill. 
Previously to the seventeenth 
century this castle was held by 
the Earls of Desmond, and theory of ^^Shannid aboo,” ?. e., ^'Shannid victorious, 
or hurra for Shannid,” forms the motto of the knights of Glen, a still subsisting 
branch of the Geraldines, as Crom-aboo,’^ from the place called Groom, in the 
same county, has been adopted as the motto of another branch of the same spread- 
ing family — that of the Duke of Leinster *. The southern peak is crowned by 
one of the ancient Baths ; a hill fort, formed of earth, and surrounded with 
deep fosses and ramparts. The area of this is extensive, and it possesses a 



* Many of tbeae war-criet are reuined ae frmily mottoei— that of tho Fitigemldi for example, “ Croni- 
aboo,” by the Duke of Leinster; others haye been long since abandoned ; and others have departed with the 
families who bore them, The O'NeaVs cry was Lamh-dearg^aboo— Hnixa for the red hand (his errst) ; 
O'Brien’s, T.ainh-laider-aboo— Huzza for stronghand; the Dourkes, Ga1niigh*aboo— Huzza for tho red English- 
Inan ; the Fitzpatricks, Gear-laidcr-aboo— Huzza for strong and sharp^alludiug to their crest, a lion and a 
dragon; the Mac Swineys, Dattailah-aboo— Huzza for the noble staff; the Hiflfemans, Ceart-narsuas-aboo— 
Hutu for the right from above ; the Husseys, Cain^irearh-aboo— Huzza for strict justice, doc. Ac. In the tenth 
jear of the reign of Henry the Seventh, an act was passed prohibiting the use of these funtly war>criM 
/fern, prayen the commons in this present Parlisment assomhled ; that forasmuch as there has been groat 
varianeea, malice^ debates, and comparisons between divers lords and gentlemen of this land, which liath 
daily increased by aeditious oieana of diverse idlo and ill-diiposod persona, utterly taking upon thorn to he 
aenrants to such lords and gentlcmeiK for that they would be home in their said idlenciis, and their other 
unlawful demeaning, and nothing favour or onrirely good love or will that they bear unto such lords 

and gentlemen. Therefore it be enaeted and eatabUahed by tbo aame authority, 'I hat no person, ne persons, 
of whatsoever estate, condition, or degree he er they bo oi; take part with any lord or gentleman, or uphold sny 
such varianeea or conpariaons in word or deed, as in nscipg these words, Oom-abo, BuUer'«ho, or ether weroi 
like, or otherwise contrary to the King’s laws, his crown, and dignity, and peace ; but to call only on St. Geoigo> 
or the name of his sovereign lord the King of England for the time being. And if any person or persons, o 
whatsoever estate, condition, ordegreo he or tboy ho of, do contrary ao offending in the promisses, or anj^ 
them, be taken and committed to ward, there to remain without bayle or mainprize, tiU ho or they have 0 
fine after the discretion of the king's deputy of Ireland, and the lUng*a connaail of the aamo ^ 
being." — Hot. Pari, cap, 38. 
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feature peculiar to it, that of being subdivided into four equal portions by the 
intersection of a rather deep cut through the centre; with what object it is 
hard to determine. This structure is, of course, of greater antiquity than the 
adjacent castle. . The utmost date that can be assigned to the latter is the 
commencement of the twelfth century, whUst that of the Rath may be lost in 
the clouds and mists of the remote ages *. The purpose for which it was 

* There ii no object which the poMantry regard with to much lupcretitioua dread as the Rath, from the 
heliut that it ia the csitcciol property of tlio fairicfl It is almoat impoiwiblc to find a labourer who can be 
ictnplcil by any reward to put hU spade mto one of them. They have consequently remained undisturbed 
lor «}fos, and often a large space is, theieforc, suffered to continue an unpruStablo waste in the centre of a 
k'l till itietiiiou . Bionea in abundance are told of puuislimcnts that have followed attempts to open oi level 
tliim laths, and of scenes and objects witnessed by pel sons who ha\o unconsciously slept beside them, or 
]iimMil tlu'iu at uight. We have a large collection oi these illustrative stones, some of which we may heroaftei 
|innl One ot them may, iur tho pn*seut, suffice. Several hundred jears ago, long before Dane or Saxon 
b id M I foot on the sod,*' and disturbed the viewless levuls of its guardian genii, a man stood within tho 
f iKli of a rath in tliat part of Ireland now called the county Kilkenny. lie was a man uho, through impro« 
Aiduici, had loduecd himself to a state of utter destitution, and had probably sought (hat spot lonely as 
( (•iiHuimiit to the state of his mind. It was midnight ; and amidst the breeaes that sighed in the long grass of 
till lull, ho recoguiaod aerial voices, and soon discovered that he was iu the presenoe of no less a personage 
tiiin the king of tho fairies, who was holding a council of his tiny subjects as to the best method off carrying 
oil the daughter of the king of Munster. I'he man immediately offered his assistance, which was ss resdily 
niLcpicd , oft they sot for the court of the king of Munstci ; and licforo many minutes they wore back again ai 
the lath with the king of Munster's fair daughter among them, whom tho fairies were shout to take with them 
into the rath, when the man hod tho courage to ask her for his bndo, and the fairy king generously complied 
With Ills lequost. But in bringing her to his humble dwelling, ho found her to be only a breathing statue 
hcaiitiful indeed, and warm with life, but incapable of speech or motion. Ho once more repaired to the rath, 
and again heard two fiuries conversing^** A man went mth our host last night,*' said one of the speakers, ** and 
earned oft the king of Munster's daughter, who still lies iu the cloud of death ; but if ho pulled the herb that is 
now under liis feet, and gave it to her boiled in new milk, she would soon recover.** The man accordingly 
lu ted on the hint, and hit lovely bride wu loon iu full possoision of all her faculties, and continued to live 
uith him happily for some time, until tho bridegroom began to dread tho roalizatioD of the old adage, ** When 
poverty enters the door, and bad recourse once more to tho rath. Here ho overheard another conversation 
of the fiurics, wherein they planned no loss an enterprise than tho carrying away of all the king of Munster's 
cattle The child of earth again oflered his servieosi which were ss readily accepted ; and the ** creagh *' was 
gallantly accomplished. But the king of MuiisU i was a cunning old follow, and, notwithstanding the praesution 
of thofoirioB in changing the print of the cattle's liuuib, ho suceeeded in following the course of his flocks and herdb, 
and oitivod at tho dwelling of his unknown son-in-law, now a rich and happy man, tho fidries having bestowed 
on him a loigo share of the spoil in recompense for bis sssistsneo (for Swedenborg's doctrine that spHts can 
only act on men by men, is an axiom in the philoso|diy of fairyland). Tho son-in-law, whom we shall call 
Kenneth, received the king very courteously, and having cautioned bis wife against discovering herself to her 
father, got ready a very sumptuous entertainment. The king having first caught, through the easement, a view 
of tho cattle, remaiked that they wore very like his own that he had lost “ There is nothing in the world,** 
WThed bis host, « that has not some other thing e»ctly like unto it.** “ True,** reidied the kipg, and seemed 
satisfied. But when he beheld his daughter, nature could not be decelTed, and he burst into tears. Why 
<lost thou weep, O king!’* demanded Kenneth. “Because thy wifeis tho oxset leiemUanoe of my long-lost 
daughter, *’ replied the king. “ And what reward wouldst thou give to tho man that would restore her ? ** 
demanded Kenneth. »* Her hand.’* “ Behold her, then, before thee.*’ explanation now took plaeo, tbo 
'‘ftppy result of which we may anticipate ; and Kenneth hod ever after good reason to bless the hour in which 
*‘o first heard the fairy voices in the rath. That raths are itruetttfes of vorj remote antiquity is apparent from 

circumstance of their being found in places where the l^anes never setaed ; as also from the cromlcMths 
•■md stone circles somefimei found on their summits, plsinly identifying them with the age of heatheDianu 
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eMBtad wai at once of a domestic and military character. In a country 
so subdivided as was ancient Ireland mto dans or tribes of different descents, 
and ahnost perpetually harassed by internal dissensions, security of residence 
was not always easily attainable ; but every means which the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the time suggested was made available for the purpose. The site 
of course was a cardinal object — a hill, the neighbourhood of a river, a frood,or 
a morass, was sought out, and this being chosen, the fosse was hollowed out, 
the high embankment thrown up, and the interior of the inclosed area was 
wrought, in the style Cyclopic, into galleries of intricate maze, serving at once 
as repositories for valuables, as granaries, and sometimes as outlets in case of 
emergency, and often as places of interment. The form of these forts was gene- 
rally round ; the circle indeed appeals to have been a favourite figure with the 
ancient Irish : it was adopted in their dwellings and their temples, whether these 
last consisted of stone pillars or lofty towers. Caesar found the Britons 
attached to a similar form in the construction of their houses. The square 
fort is, however, often found, but made of similar materials. We are to 
presume that the buildings which occupied the area within the entrench- 
ment, were generally formed of the same materials, still used by the peasantry 
in the erection of their **mud edifices,”— eaith intermixed with rushes or 
straw, and the roof composed of thatch or shingle. Timbdl* doubtless was 
also extensively used in these structures ; indeed the ancient Irish arc 
reputed to have been well skilled in what the venerable Charles O’Conoi 
calls “ lignarian architecture*.” 

Proceeding south-east from Askeaton — or journeying from Limerick to 
Kerry by another, and an excellent road, the Tourist will pass two places of 
great interest — ^Adare and Groom — the former on the direct route, the latter 
a mile or two away from it, but supplying an ample recompense to visitors, 
aa containing the only round tower that now exists in the country. Adare 
is about eight miles from the city ; a neat and apparently flourishiDg town ; 
immediately adjoining which are the remains of several monastic edifices, 
the greater number of them being within the walls of the Earl of Dunraven’s 
beautiful park. One of tlm old abbeys has been converted into a church, and 
another into a chapel ; iffll both retain traces of their original grandeur, 
although modern improvements ” have essentially changed their character. 
The erections* of these abbeys, churches, and a castle of the Desmonds, 
which much incommoded the English ” during the Elizabethan wars, arc 

• Of other fortiEed dwellingv they poMeiied levenl kmdt, m the the Dan$kn^ the 

C'orAio/, the Cahir. Those nuuee ere aQiiietiaies found conbiood, ee Dundenghm, netf Cork 
Dundennion), Lou na rolha, the Court of Forts, dec. The Oeshiol and Cehir are genenUr of stone. 
foit, in Kerr^, of which we have spoken at page 179 , la one of Ibie class. 
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not of very remote datem A house was founded here, for Mars of the order 
of the Holy Trinity, for the redemption of Christian captives, m the reign of 
King Edward the First, by John Earl of Kildare. The Augustmi.in Friary, 
called also the Black Abbey, was founded in 1316, and Kin^ Edward the 
Second confirmed the grants made to it a.d. 181T. The house of Gicy 
Tu n ^ was founded in 1466, by Thomas Earl of Kildare, and Joan his wife — 
ind they were both buried in the choir. The luins ol these, and others, have 
hr(n zcccntly put into complete repaii at the chaigc of Loid Dumavcii ; and 
at lilt time of oui visit, the new additions of masoii-svoik were so apparent as 
coii'^ideiably to impair the “beauty of age;” but within a comparatively 
blioit pel led, the ivy uill glow ovei them, and the\ will h*i\c been seemed 
lioiii iurthei dilapidations of Time for dg<^ yet to come. 

'i ho whole ccntial district of Limerick is, indeed, studded with remains, 
iciigious and castellated, still emphatically speaking of the forme i power of 
llu (icialdincs — now ruined and decayed. A chain of towers may be traced 
ill c untinuous succession fiom the Shannon to Kilmallock indicating the teirito- 
iial supiemacy of the Fitzgci aids, whilst their numcious and elaborate ecclesias- 
tif.d otiuctures tell of the wealth, munificence, and taste of that noble race 
ivilmallock, Askeaton, and Adarc, are deservedly objects of pilgrimage to all 
who love the picturesque and iclics of the magmficent But this district is not 
•done interesting because of such remains and thcii associations. Its legends, 
its vestiges of a fai uldei time than that m which the Gcialdincs predominated, 
lie numerous and vaiied The fairy maivels of Knockfecrena, «md its 
nuliantcd chieftain Donn*; the subaqueous wonders of the palaces and 
gaidcns of Lough Gur, where the last of the Desmonds is detained in thrall 

* ‘ raitd bjr tho people of tlic <ountry ‘Knock Dboinn Fiunno *— the Mountain of Donn of Truth. 

1 bis luuiintaiii i« very high, and may be acen forievenil miles round , and Aben people aie desu'OUB to know 
"lutbcr 01 not any day will nun, they look at the top of Knock Finnne, and if they see nvapoui or mist 
thin thiy iiuuicdiattly conclude that nun will follow, belioTing that Donn ^tbelord or chief of the mouii- 
t»uii) and his aeiial assistants are collecting the cloudi, and that ho holds them for some short time to warn 
the ptoplt of the appioaching lam. As the appearance of mist on that mountain in tho morning is coasdered 
infulliblo sign that the day will be rainj, Donn is called ‘ Donn Iiiinne Dnon of Tiuth.”— Mr. 
D. tttilly, 

t 1 he legend is, that the last chiefUin of the Desmonds— of course, cxeeptiut, him who became an 
ipostdto » and died in England— keeps his state under the waters ot the lake, from which he rises at day- 
hitak on the monung of every seventh jeai, and rides fully armed and atcoutred, for contest, round its shores j 
wid this duty he is compelled to disehaige untd tho shoes of his steed, which are made of silver, are worn out ; 
when tlie term of his enchantment will espire and he will rotum to earth to resume Ws station and wgmn 
his estates About seventy yearn ago. Mr. Staokpoole Dayloe made some attempU to drain the lake, and 
formed a channel to convey the wirier into giound still lower. Hic pw>lP ** ^ verk was stopped by the 
sudden death of that gentleman, who was killed by a &ll from hif hoiae on returning at night from house 
ft neighbour with whom ho had dined It is seawaly aeceimiy to add Uiat the peamata univenaUy attn- 
^’uted tho circumslonee to an eaeoimtor with the Earl of Desmond, who kUled the new propi^or of the land. 
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are of no less interest than the time-honoured fanes of the same lake^ on the 
one hand^ and those of the like druidical character near Croom, on the other. 
The Tory name of Croom is redolent of its heathen origin as a temple of the 
ruler of the Irish gods, the formidable Croom, or Tarran,the Thunderer. 

Within a mile of this prettily-seated town, in the centre of an extensive 
valley stretching out from the eastern base of Knockfeerena, stand the remains 
of a small but very ancient church, whoso era belongs to the very earliest 
period of Christianity in Ireland. It is a plain oblong, about forty-six feet in 

length and eighteen 
broad. The walls 
arc rather of a Cy- 
clopian construc- 
tion, and are well 
coated with ivy. It 
was lit by two small 
windows, the arch- 
ing of which, as well 
as that of the door, 
hits been destroyed. 
Th8 frame-work of 
the door and win- 
dows, as is usual in 

these very ancient structures, is of sandstone. On one of the jamb stones 
of the door arc a number of scores, a circumstance worthy of remark, because 
buch scorings have been frequently found on or near other Romanesque 
remains, and are supposed to have some affinity to the Ogham character. 
Ten feet north of the church stands one of those round towers so peculiar 

foi his presumption in attempting to disturb the cbieftidn in bis dominions boncatb tlie vrateri. There m 
another curious legend connected with this lake, but not peculiar to it ; it is, that for many years no ftnncr 
could eultivnte an acre of ground along its borders ; for the moment the glass or corn sprung up, the }oung 
shoots were eaten off by some unseen and unknown animal, A sturdy fellow, however, set himself to watch, 
night after night; and at length he saw a fine fat milch cow, followed by seven milk-white heiferCfMneige 
from the Lough, and enter his run between them and the water, and cloaad the gate of the fid^^t 

hut not before tho old cow, more ** cute *' than her progeny, bad rushed by him and made her escape ; hut the 
calves remained and became bis property — and ** mighty proud he was of them, for there wem*t the lihei 
of them in the barony.’* One night, he left the gate open, and next morning hie aingular visitors 
were gone. Sir Walter Scott, in a letter ** to the author of tho Fairy Legends,** has this remarkablo ' 
** As for the watei^bull, they live who will take their oaths to having aeon him emerge from a tmall lake on 
tho boundary of my property here (Abbotsford), ararce laigo enough to have held him, X should think. Some 
traits in his description seem to answer the hippopotamus, and these are always mentioned both in Highw 
and Lowland stoiy; strange if we could conceive there extatod, under a tradition to unlvenal, 
shadowy reference to theie fowil bonei of animals, which are ao often found In the lakoi and bofi/' 
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to Ireland^ and so fruitful of controversy to her antiquaries. It is fifty 
feet in height, and fifty feet in circumference, at its base. The door, which 
has a semicircular head, is sixteen feet from the ground. Above this are 
three windows at different heights. One of them is louiid-hcaded, and two 
otliers aie pointed or lancet -headed, the aiches consisting of stoncb placed 
diagonally. The upper portion with its conical cap and top windows has 
been destroyed. The floors were placed on icsts, formed by diminishing 
the thickness of the walls. The peasantry call it Clw/awse na deesart 
Clofjawse signifies the ‘‘growth of stones,” and bcais lelercnce to its 
RU])posed sudden construction m one night*. No engraving of it has been 
heiotofore published. 

Lough Gur, of which we have just spoken, claims particuhir notice at our 
b uids, because it has hitherto received so little attention from previous tourists 
and 1 ven from the county historians. This secluded lake is distant about ten 
miles south of the city of Limerick, is iiicgular in luiin, and the circumference 
IS between four and five miles. From its bosom rise one laige and three or 
lour small islands. The principal island, which is connected w ith the eastern 
sliorc by a causeway, contains about sixty acres, and is called Knock-a-dun, or 
the fortified knoll. In the days of the Desmonds, two strong square towers 
dc fended the most accessible points of approach on the eastern and southern 
sides One of these toweis, called “ the Black Castle,” adjoins the residence 
of ihe Misses Bailee, 
whose ancestors once 
controlled a large 
poition of the sur- 
lounding district. 

But it is the ex- 
tensive assemblage 
of druidical remains 
on this island, and 
around the lake, that 
* ender it perhaps 
the most interesting 
®»pot in Ireland for 
an antiquarian visit; 
yet, strange to say, 
these gigantic relics, which extend orer many mil*-® of 

• The peaiiatry have tlieir legendt in eonnexion with ewry ’ ** ineUnw the 

tower it Mid to hoTo been bnUt In one night. 
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allowed to remain unexplored and undescribed. Three stone circles^ dose to 
the high road between Limerick and Cork, are mentioned for the first time by 
Mr, Twiss, in his tour through Ireland, published in 1775. Ferrar, who 
twelve years after this published a history of Limerick, merely quotes Tvass’s 
brief account, although by a couple of hours’ ride he might have seen these 
ancient temples with his own eyes, and noticed them from actual observation, 
and he then censures Dr. Campbell, author of the Philosophical Survey oi 
Ireland, for omitting to mention “ the druidical ruin near liough Gur.” In 


the more recent history of Limerick by Messrs. Fitzgerald and McGregor, 
these three stone circles are slightly described ; but not sufficiently so, to lead 
the reader to suppose that, considerable as tlicy are, they form only a very 
small part of perhaps the most magnificent dtuidical work, considered .is a 
whole, that exists in the world. In 1830, Mr. Crofton Croker communicated 
to the Antiquarian Society of London the observations made by him during an 
investigation of three days, and so ob\ioiis,” he states, ^^is the connexion 
between the various circles, pillar-stones, altars, and other works, that an 
examination of one leads the eye to discover others ; ” and thus was he led 
on from one remain to another, over a space of country, the circumference of 
which he estimates at not less than ten miles, ** Beyond this,” he adds, even at 
a distance of fifteen miles in a direct line from the lake, I found stone circles and 
other druidical works, between which and those at Lough Gur I was unable to 
establish a connexion, although it appears probable that such once existed. 

As the three stone circles on the west side of the lake arc close to the high 
road, the tourist will perhaps act j udiciously in making them his starting-point, and 
proceeding round the lake by a road which branches ofl* at a place called Holy 

Cross. This road will 
lead him by the ruined 
church, which stands on 
an eminence that de- 
scends to the southern 
shore of the lake. The 
roofless and deserted 

walls represented in the 

annexed print, still re- 
tain the name of the 
New Church." 
built by Lady Bath, w 
uppeni by 

and patine now proserrod in the neighbouring church of KnockwiV' 
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point, various stone circles and other ponderous remains may be seen, and a 
serpentine passage of considerable length, formed by parallel lines of huge 
masses of stone, can be traced from the shore, terminating in the Red bog, a 
tract of low ground at some distance. The opposite side of the load from that on 
which the church stands, is crowded with druidical works, w hich it is impossible 
for us to particularise ; one, however, called by the coun try pc oplt‘ ‘ ‘ 1 Aibig yei - 
miiddagh a Grann,” that is, Edward and Grace’s bc^d, isheie represented. 



1 Ills was probably a tomb. It had been a complete oblong chamber, formed 
hy gi (Mt stones, and covered over with vast flags. The length of this sepulchral 
chamber was thirteen feet and a half, the breadth six feet. An old woman 
r( side d in it for many years, and on her death the covering stones were thrown 
off, cuid it was left in its present stiite by money-diggers, who found only 
some burned bones in an oulcl jug, that siuely was not worth one brass farthing.” 
A]jo\ c this tomb a tabular rock, upwards of ten feet in circumference, rests 
upon foui huppoi ters. And not far distant, there is a singular natural formation 
called Carrignanaliin, or the Mass lock.” It is full of chasms and hollows. 



is said to have received its name from a priest having regularly celebrated 
within one of its recesses the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic church, at a 
Period when that religion was proscribed. 

The eastern shore of Lough Gur aboimds also with mighty vestiges of 
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druidical power. One eminence, particularly, called Carrickgalla, has two 
remarkable circular works of Cyclopian masonry, termed by the country people 
'^Danish forts*;” and in all directions branching oiF from the once sacred 
shores of this beautiful and romantic lake, evidence exists of an assemblage of 
altars, temples, caves, and tombs, much too numerous for us even to notice in 

the most rapid man- 
ner. This chain of 
druidical works ex- 
tends into the county 
of Tipperary. \ 
cromlcach, the largest 
we have ever seen, 
stands on Galtce More, 
and on Cromwell Hill, 
a sepulchral chamber 
called Labig yermud- 
dah, or Edward’s bed, 
here represented, and similar to that upon the southern side of Lough Gur, 
which we have just depicted. 

In the low ground throughout this district of ancient druidism, in swampy 
hollows, now surrounded by bog, and which bog there can be little doubt was 
formerly richly wooded, the antlers and bones of that gigantic animal, the 
Moose Deer, long since extinct in Ireland, have been dug up in considerable 
quantities. A complete skeleton of the animal exists in Dublin procured from 
this locality, and between the measurement of the antlers of which and a pair 
in the hall of Kilfrush, the seat of Mr. Gubbins, the following is a com- 
parative view ; — 


- 

IIO\ 

nun aoc 

KlLrRUSH 
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In. 
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Distance between the extreme tipa, meaanred by the skull 
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0 

9 

Ditto snr antler 

1 

4 

1 

H 

Circumference of the beam at the root of the brow antler 

1 


1 
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* The Tulger tnditioD which attributet to many of the antiquitiei of Iieland to the Osnei, bM probably 
anaen from a mfatranriation of ** Tuatbarde-danaon the Danoniani^ one of the oldeat ttibet ef the 
aboriginal Iriih, who were luppoaed to erect ill their worke by magic. 
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In 1825 Mr. John Hart, by the desire of the Royal Dublin Society, drew 
up a description of the skeleton of the fossil deer of Ireland (Cervus Mega- 
ceros). He was sent down by the Society to put the bones of this animal 
together, in consequence of a communication from the Rev. William Wray 
Maunscll, Archdeacon of Limerick, dated the 7th of April, 1824. The 
Archdeacon had several of these remains in his possession, which were 
found in a hollow between Rathcannon and Knocktoo in 1818 or 1819; 
two of the best antler specimens having been forwarded to the repre- 
sentatives of Lord Northland and Lord Buckinghamshire, as joint proprietors 
of the district. 

“ I he valley in which these remains were found,*' says Mr. Hart, “ con- 
tains about twenty plantation acres, and the soil consists in a sti'atum of peat 
n)v)iu a foot thick ; immediately under this a stratum of shell marl, varying 
froiii one and a half to two and a half feet in thickness ; in this many of the 
shills retain their original colour and figure, and are not marine ; under the 
nuirl there is a bed of light-blue clay ; through this one of my workmen drove 
an iron rod in several places twelve feet deep without meeting opposition. 
Most ol the bones and heads, eight in number, were found in marl; many of 
tliem, however, appeared to rest in clay, and to be merely covered by the 
uiarl. The remains were deposited in such a manner as to prevent the 
poh'jibility of ascertaining the exact component parts of each skeleton ; in some 
pluses, portions were found removed many yards from others, and in no 
instance were two bones found lying close to each other. The position also 
was singular ; in one place two heads were found with the antlers entwined 
in (Mrh other, and immediately under them a large blade-bone ; in another a 
>ei'y large head was discovered, and although a most diligent search was made, 
no i)art of the skeleton was found : within some hundred yards was another ; 
the jaw-bones were found, and not the head.” 

Mr. Crofton Croker, to whose active researches in this very curious 
district in 1829 we ai'e chiefly indebted for having called our particular 
attention to it, has placed his note-books and sketches at our command, but 
the space to which we must confine this work prevents our making any use 
them beyond extracting the subsequent memoranda 

’ Tho pair of jnoow-doST bomi at Kilftuih were found eut of SHovoriagh at Oanr^HlIane. Another ud 
■' pair woi diicoverod in the nne locality, and «e nowatBoaTorCoitle, hayingr been given to the Duke 
Rutland by Mr. Qubbina; another pair wii given by thatswtlemon to Sir David Boebe, of Cabiro. 
Several bonca wore alto found, but have not been p«»erved. Three pair of hornt were found at Cottle fbnn 
H near Iloipital, two of wkieb hang up in tho boll of KUballyowen, the teat of tho O’Giody ; tho laigeit of 
‘brie meaiurei from tip to tip about eleven M, tho other it much tmilltr. Mr. Lowe, of Owtle Jane, hu 
oi* moote-deer hornt, whieh were found tott of fittleveifogh, under the menntoln. At Cottle Jane, a 
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We must content ouTBelyes with this brief description of one of the most 
dngnlar and interesting districts of its class to be ibund, perhaps^ in the world ; 
but we here avail ourselves of a fitting opportunity for supplying some account 
of the ancient mythology of Ireland^ and of the druidical monuments— of 
which so many remain, in every part of the country. For the information we 
supply we arc chiefly indebted to Mr. Windelc — to whose researches into 
the antiquarian lore of Ireland we have, on scvoral occasions, referred — and 
to Mr. J. B. Wright, of Clonmel, a gentleman deeply learned in early Irish 
antiquities. 

pair 'was uicd to atop a field-gate. The late Mr. Oliver, of Castle Oliver, had a noble pair of moose-deer honis, 
which were thrown away. At Mr. Harrison’s, of Castle Hariison, there is a pair which isas found at 
Ballingaddy. At Mount Coote, the seat of Mr. Cootc, tbcic is another pair. Three pair were found at 
Kippane, about a mile from Cliarleville, and were in the possession of Cople}, an innkeeper there. A pair 
of horns was turned up in Bally hay bog, in making the new line of road, by a man who flung it iu again. 
At Derk, near Pallasgrane, a pair of moose-deer antlers is in the summer-house* of Mr. Bcary’s garden. 
Another pair are at Mr. O’Donnell’s, of Killredagh, who has also several bones. At Elton, the Rev, Standisli 
O’Orady's, there were two pair of moose-ileer horns, one p.iir of which have been given b) Mr. O’Gnuly to 
Lord Dunraven, At Mr. Considine’s, at Deik, there is a i>air, which were found close to the house. Mr. 
Gubbins, of Kenmare Castle, near Hospital, gave a iiaii of moose deer horns to Mr. Gmnis, of — neni 
Devonport, said to measure from tip to tip sixteen feet. Fiom the hog of Gurr>cahira, under Cromwell 
Hill, an imperfect pair of horns were taken out, which must have been of prodigious size, as the beam at the 
root of the biow-antlers measured fifteen inches. In 1829, Mr. Crofton Crokcr raised in Balliiigadd} bog a 
pair of moose-dccr horns, but as they weie near the surface, the ground in dryidf hail cracked them into 
several pieces ; one horn, howevei, measured twelve feet and thicc-quartcrs of an inch fromtbo tip to the root 
of the brow-antler ; and he was told that no less than nine or ten jiair of moosc-deer horns had been dug up 
about tho same place, within the previous sixteen years, by a man named Cleary. We might readily 
extend this catalogue, but wo have done enough to show how abundant this noble animal must have 
been in the county of Limerick; indeed, although such remains are more numerous hero than in any 
other county, they are found in all parts of the kingdom , few of tho mansions of the aristocracy are trithout 
a pair. 

“ When and where did this gigantic species of deer exist ? Such is tho question which arises at once to 
every man’s mind— 'yet nothing but mere conjecture can bo given in reply. No tradition of Its actual cxiitence 
remains : yet so frequently arc bones and antlers of enormous size dug up in the various parts of tho island, 
that the peasantry are acquainted with them as the * old deer ’ and iu some places these remains are so numerous 
and so frequent that they are often thrown aside as useless lumber. A pair of these antlers were used si a 
field-gate near Tipperary. Another pair hod been used for a similai purpose neui Newcastle, in the county of 
Wicklow, until they were decomposed by the action of the weather. There is also a specimen in Charleniont 
House, the town residence of the Earl of Chailemont, which is said to have been used for some time ss s 
temporary bridge acroH a rivulet in the county Tyrone. Now, though similar remains have been found in 
Yorkshire, on the coast of EssoieMM the Isle of Man, in different parts of Germany, in the forest of Bondy 
near Paris, and in some parts of Ijornbordy, it is evident that the animal had its favourite haunts in our fertile 
plains and valleys, and has some claim to the title of the Iriah fosril deer. Thus one part of the question is 
answered — we caq tell where tho animal existed, as far aS extreme probability ean go, but as to 
bafBes our investigations. There is presumptive evidence that man existed at the ismo period irith this animal 
^one proof of which seems to he in a rib of the deer (presented to the Dublin Sodety by tho same gentleman 
who presented tho skeleton), and which has evidently been perforated with an arrow, or some similsr sharp 
pointed instrument. It is not improbable tliat the chose of this gigantic oreatoro formed part of tho busing 
and pleasure of the then inhabitants of the country, and that aipongst its eneniieo might be included the wol t 
and the oelcbrated Irish wolf-dog.” 
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The two great religious systems of pagan antiquity were Sahaim, or stw- 
worship, and FeticUm, or the worship of animals. The first, the more ancient 
of the two, at one time pervaded the whole ancient world, 'fhe heathenism 
of the Irish was an admixture of both systems. Its mythology consisted of a 
plurality of deities, in which Oom, or Taron, or TV-mor, held the supremacy. 
From him we have places named Macroom, Baltimore, Galtimore, &c. The 
jdanets and the elements, under personifications, formed a principal portion of 
the objects of this creed ; and then there wcr(' a host of subsidiary Genii 
under the name of ddhe^ answering to the minor deities of Greece and Rome, 
and th(' elves and fairies of the Teutonic nations*. The belief in the sidlie, or 
good people — ^Eumenidcs — still 8ur\ive8 in popular superstition, and in Well- 
worship, oi iginally referable to the genii of fountains. 

Jmjj or Atw f, as the mater deorum, was one of their deities of the first class 
— Anaites was the Persian Venus, loth they worshipped in common wdth the 
Ihitoiis and Egyptians, lie was the Irish Detut locornm. Gaoth, the wind, 
was another principal object of their adoration. In all this mythology we see 
traced a connexion with the religious systems of early Greece, Hetruria, 
Plu*)gia, Phoenicia, Egypt, and India. The Samothracian Cabiri were the 
survouriny Gods of Ireland. Their mysteries were known in Gaul and Britain. 
Diodorus, v. 56 ; Strabo, iv. 

But of all their deities, the sun, or Baal^ appears to have been accounted 
in liighest popular esteem. And of all heathen superstitions, surely, to adopt 
the language of Milman, sun-worship was the most beautiful and natural. It is 
said they recognised this planet under forty different appellations ; but he was 
best known under those of Grian and Boud^ or Bclus,— from which the classical 
Apollo was derived by corruption. 

lire was consecrated to Baal as his emanation. Like the ancient Persians, 
they originally worshipped fire without temples. Zoroaster reformed the 
Persian ritual; who introduced his reformation amongst the Irish is not 

* Tho Sidhe (pronounced Shoe) were called ipiritf of the bill, became Buppoeod to come out of pleasant 

(vid. 0*Flal>orty*i Ogygla). They were alto supposed to como in tho brooze, the musical sighiug of 
winch waa thought to bo their Toioes. among tho fivinltiee of tho Tutba-do-dananne, it is mentioned that 
“ Storm, Wind, and BrecM (Sidhe) wen their three horses.” Many allusions aw made to them in Maephor- 
Bou 8 Oiiian, which aro all genuine, as they correspond to passages in old Irish poems. 

The genii of tho fountains correspond to the angel of the waters in tho Revelation, oh. xvi. 5. The question 
Mkod St. Patrick and his companions by Eithne and Finola, the daughteis of Laoghw, was whether God^iwelt 
“ in the hill, or tho valleys, in the fountains or tho riven f " It is al«> obsiTVcd thot they took tho apostle and 
his coniponlons from their whUs garments to be iw» €f Sidhe, or gods I the earth. It may be worthy of 
«i>8crvotion, that tho notions of the Iiiih and other ancient ualiofis conu«n.iug the woild of spiiits wonder 
fnlly harmonise (aUowing for the colouring of unenllghleiifd fancy) aith the inUinations of Scripture. 

t Alue, in Iriab,ilgiiificearing or dicle. 
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known ; but undoubtedly such a change was effected, when the Round Tower, 
which has its prototype only in Syria, Persia, and India, was introduced as a 
Jire temple. Down to the period of the fall of Paganism, fire was differently 
lighted up in Ireland, by two apparently opposing sections of the old religion; 
by one on the mountain summit, by the other beneath the cover of their 
Tur-ayhan or fire tower. A further sectarian difference prevailed between 
the ignicolibt and the worshipper of water ; the latter holding fire as the 
genius of c\il : — et ignem habebat ut infestum” (Colgan). 

Four grand festivals in honour of fire were held within the year, viz. in 
the beginning of spring, in May, at Midsummer, and on the first of November. 
The May and IVIidsummer fires arc still kept up ; the former under its old 
denomination of Real tinne or Beales fire ; and the universality of ignicolism 
is evidenced by the observance of that day as a festival still by many nations. 
The Beltain of Scotland is but the Calendi mayyio of modern Italy. In 1644 
the May-pole was denounced by Act of Parliament in England. The 
Sclavonians and Bohemians stUl light up a midsummer fire. In Ireland, 
candles, a kind of feast of the lanterns, have been substituted for the N ovember 
fire — who is ignorant of the mysteries and superstitions of All-hallow eve 
They possessc^d many places of sacrifice, such as Mayh adhair (the field of 
adoration) in Thomond ; Bealach mayh-adhair, near Cork, still marked by the 
remains of a cromleach ; several pillar stones inscribed with Ogluxm ; and 
caves of various forms and sizes. Their principal periodical offering of 
victims was at Moy Sleaclit, or the plain of slaughter, in the county of Leitrim. 

They believed in a temporary future state, and held the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis *, which taught a return again to a terrene 
existence after a certain lapse of years. A remnant of this belief still lingers 
in the superstition of the peasantry, who regard moths and butterflies as 
embodiments of the souls of their departed relations. Their Elysium was 
Imde na rCoge, or Tir na n’oge, or the Island of Yojith. It was also called 
jFlath-inUf or the noble island, and Hy BiomU. This belief was the origm 
of all those fabled Islands that have been luring dreamers, from the days 
of Saint Brendan, doin||^ to the discovery of Brazil, aided probably by some 
of those optical delusions, called Fida Morgana by the Italians. 

* Some aro ‘of opinion th»t tlicy did not bold the Meiemptyebotb eacactly In tho 
They behoved that the body wont to the iormetion of other bodiee, but that the ipliit hovered ^ 
watching over the dostinict of earthly fnende, frequenting grovee, woodi, and vaUeye i» iummer, ^ 
rocks, caves, and mouutaini in winter— that they all followed their favourite sporte, asiodated toge 
fought many battles with the spirits of their former enemies, and in defence of their friends on 
then enmity to earh other caused them to abuse, sometimes to kill, and carry away thdr enemler re ^ 
baiiiit thiir houses, disturb Ibtir rest, injiiic their cattle, dec. Honco the origin of fbiriei, Baiiiheeri ^ » 
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It may be regarded as a distinguishing feature in the Celtic mythology, 
that its views of the spiritual world are not so gloomy and terrific as those of 
the Gothic, and we do not find any idea of a future stcite,or place of punish- 
ment, among its cheerful dogmas, as in the Edda and other Scandinavian 
monuments. Hence there is no indigenous word in tlie Irish language to 
evpress hell ; whereas the word for heaven is stiictly indigeiit>us, and litendlv 
Mg?iifics the isle of the noble,” — Flath-inis--As we have already said ; to 
wliidi there is the following allusion in the song of .fii ancient hard, j)rcs(‘rvcd 
111 thr Highlands of Scotland. 

Como thou mildly riVr the deep, 

Oh friendly gale ’ that inovcdt hIow, 

And iKtar my shade u]>oti th^ 

With speed unto tho tiohlcB* \»tc. 


'Fins island was said to be sitiiaU* off* the western coast of Ireland and generally 
iin isilde, t'xcept lo some gifted individuals, who occasionally descried it through 
the grey mists of the distant ocean. It was said to he a region of perennial 
.'pring and endless pleasure. And they ov<m appear to have considered the 
>(*iy Rcnic of tlicir sepulture as affecting their state after death, from their 
anxiety to be l)uri(‘d in places remarkable for beauty. Thus, in the poems of 
Ossiaii, (we mean the Irish Ossian,) and other ancient bards, we lead of “the 
gH*y stone* rising amidst brautcous verdure,” the warrior sleeping “beneath 
green sunny hill,” “ the ple.isant airy hill,” “on the margin of the bluo- 
1 oiling lake,” w ith “ the warm beam of the sun above him,” “ by the course of 
the blue winding stream of the verdant field,” &c. A similar custom seems to 
hai e prevailed in the East, in the remotest ages ; as for instance, Abraham 
bought for his sepulture, from Ephron, the Hittite, a field bordered with trees^ 
and the ancient Arabians loved to be buried in a verdant valley by a running 
i^tieam — ^which is supposed to b^ alluded to in Job xxi. 22, 23. 

Their priesthood consisted of the celebrated Druidic Hierarchy. The 
propriety of the name h as been disputed by some modem Irish antiquaries, 
who would substitute for the term Druid that of Magus ; but the latter word 
is never found in ancient Irish writings, whilst Draoi is invariably used *. It 
is a curious coincidence that the name of the Parsee priest is also Daroos, 
The order embraced numerous subdivisions, as bards, &c. Religion with 
them was essentially connected with medicine. To the use of medicinal herbs, 
administered with much mummery, were added amulets, charms, spells. Ihe 


* The simple solution of tho difficulty is this, that those who wwte in Utin on the Drm^, fining a 
roscmhlonce between them and the Magi ef the East, verypeeperly adopted Magus, as the atteirt word for 
translating the Jnsli Draoi. 
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herbs were collected with great ct^remony. The mislctoe, vervain, black 
hellebore, &c., were deemed specific, and gathered at appointed seasons. 

The costume of the Faid ( Vates) or prophet, and tlie chief Druid in the 



accompanying sketch, is delineated 
from a description in a curious manu- 
script (in the possession of Mr. 
Wright) of the late Dr. Paul 
O’llrien, Irish Professor at May- 
nootli. The chequed under-gar- 
ment is (’onformable to the ancient 
Iri'-h Liw, which ordained that an 
; ollamh (to which class the druids 
lH‘lonm‘d) should have six colours 
in his gai inent. The wdiitc mantle 
was common to all the druids of 
the Biitish isles. The grey or sky- 
Iduc hooded mantle on the ^^ltes is 
also ineiitioiK'd on the Welsh triads. 


Tlic laii-sha])id oiuameiit i (‘ju eseiiting the sun and the half-moon under it, 
in the chief druid’s lu^ad-drcss, are not only found on sepulchral urns, but 
have actually been dug up in bogs, and have been accurately described 
from ocular observation by General Valiancy and others In a figure of a 
druid in Montfaucon, ho is rejiresented with the half-moon in his hand, as if 
it had been at times used as a talisman. The same author has another druid 
with a wand, and in Ireland there is still a tradition concerning the “ druid’s 
wand,” which they say some possess, and arc thereby rendered very knowing 
and successful*. 


• III Irtluiul, \ilic‘rv th( .'iiidint 1 uh» difttinguuhcd the different imnkt by the number of colouw in their 
garuiciilii, the haid wuu a giiiiuciit of five colours, the Dniid — strictly so called — one of tlx colours; and 

the throe degrees wciefuithor distinguished as follows. The baid, or properly speaking, the Pile, wore uvhlto 

mantle and a blue cap oniamcnted with a gold crescent. The Paid or prophet wore a mantle of grey, u* 
sky-blue (the onginul word may siguify either; or, properly speaking, a hue or tint compounded of 
both), and a white hood, railed g||bhet's hood : his badge was a golden star, with the inicnpUou 
judgment of Heavcu will seveiely ]^ish iniquity.’* The Druids, or highest degree of the order, wore a long 
lobe of crimson, and a shelter one of white, and each hod suspended at his side his Dndd’t knife: tho> 
woie white tups ornamcnltd with gold plates, in shape and apiihluance like fans. The Arrli-diuid, in addition 
to these garments, wore a white mantle edged with gold : aiouiid his neck was a golden chain, froin w m 
was sus|Hmdcd a gold plate, inscnbed with the wtirds ^Tlie gods require tocrittoe : on the front of his 
01 Diiiid's cap, was a golden representation of the aun, under a half-moon of ailvei, eupportid by two orui s, 
one at each cusp, in an inclined posture. That this it acotrcct representation appeon from the number 
gold and silver ornaments wliirh have been found lo Irish bogs. Many of these tre of exquisite werk*M* ^ 
having in some of their devices a resemblance to thoM detenbed above : wo may inatonee, In purttoilM’i * ® 
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The druidical Tempk consisted of a circle of lar^t* upright stones. The 
area was of various dimensions. 

Circularity in tlieir stone monu- 
m(*nts was a favourite form 
with the pagan Irish. It is 
obbcTvcd not only in their 
temples, such as these circles 
.ind fire towers, but even in 
tluMi dwellings, their Cathirs, 
forts, &c. The circular form of the ancient Trisli (‘difices appears to have its 
orii^in in sun-worship ; and th<ur being generally open^ arose in all probability 
fiom an opinion similar to that of the an^^ient Germans, that it was unworthy 
<*1 fli(‘ Author of all space to circumscribe* his pr(‘sence by walls and human 
airliitecture.— Vide Tacitus. It may probably be traced up to the ancient Zabian 
uligion, which spread from India over Canaan, Greece, Etruria, and Scandi- 
under various modifications. The circle served at once as a place 
of worship, a court of justice, and Jis a rude sort of astronomical observa- 
tory, wherein they marked the rising and setting of the sun, moon, and stars, 
tlu* seasons, and periods of the day, &c. It is curious that in the Scottish 
IJit'hlands they still express going to church as going to the clackan or stones. 
Circles an? sometimes concentric. At Kathmichael, county Dublin, wc have 
three of them, one within the other. Stone circles arc common in America; 
tlu'v »ire also found in Persia, in the province of Coimbatoor in India, and 
oM‘r all northern Europe*, as wxll as in several of the islands of the 
M( (literraiiean. 

The altar known to English antiquai'ics by the Greek name of Trilitiwn 
leteived in Ireland the appiopriate name of Crtmileac, or stone of Crom, 
and a particular class of the priesthood was named CrumthccLt . It consisted of 
a great incumbent rock or flag, in its rude state, untouched by chisel or 
hammer, and rested on a number of pillar stones, as at AUoir in the west of 
the county of Cork : however, we sometimes find the altar-stone resting at 
f*ne end on the ground, whilst the other was lifted upon a single supporter. 
And again, but rather rarely, the natural rock is adopted as the basis. This 
is exemplified at Carrig a Choppeen, near Macroom, in the County of Cork, 
where the stone rests on the point of the rock, and is held in its place by 



and f«i..hapcd omnmento itid to b« wore by the Druid* ; th.> former wcw.m we 
probably u.txi al»> « ulwinaw, u Montfkucon wpiOKoU » Druid with one of them iu hii **“^* ^ “ 
J‘>«linou. anUqnnric hove tufeited tfaiM onumumta to . rcry wttote pinod. Dion notiow the ert ^ 

“ iH^auUful orUn«,„ «nong the IiMi ; tnd gunnunte of Teriou* colouis wore much worn emong the ColUc 
*«iiionB, 01 appuan from Dlodorue Siculus, nud ©then. 
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jfeB. Their erectors were rathci curious in the formation of their monu- 
ments. In the County of Limerick is an altai stone which must have been 
convoyed seyeral miles^ no similar stone being 
found adjacent to its present site. The same 
may be observed of two altars near Kenmarc ; 
the incumbent or tabular stones are red, 
whilst the supporters are the natural lime- 
stone. The Cromleac was at once sacri- 
ficial and sepulchral ; urns have been 
found beneath some that have been 
opened^ thus proving their sepulchral 
uses. Their erection proves a knQw- 
ledgc^ by those who raised them, of the wedge, 
the lever, and the inclined plane. The Hindoos 
raise such blocks by an inclined plane of solid 
earth, inclosing the upright stones on which the 
superincumbent one is intended to be placed. Su 
William Ouseley saw a Cromleac neai Fassa, in 
Persia. At North Salem, near New York, is a 
very fine monument of this description. The iSVc/c, 
or pillar stone, in Ireland called a Dalldriy stands 
generally single ; but often it is found in groups 
of various numbers, from six to two, often 
in straight lines, and sometimes forming 
quadrangles and triangles. The Dalian 
was set up for several purposes ; some- 
times as an object of worship — a l^hallus 
—at others as monumental, marking the 
site of a battle, the grave of a chieftain, or ' 
serving as a terminus. Some had an astro- 
nomical purpose ; on many of them inscrip- 
tions in the Ogham chapter have been 
found ; circles arc inscribea on 
more, within which the Chris- 
tian has inscribed the figure of 
the Cross. One stone, neai 
Bealahamirc, already men- 
tioned, has on it two circles, 
one above the other, designed 
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apparently to represent the sun and moon. That given in the sketch is found 
at Durrus, near Bantry. The single pillar stone was worshipped by more 
nations than the Irish. The Elgahal^ which Heliogabalus adored at Emesa, was 
a cone-shaped stone. Eusebius, from the Phoenician annals, relates that Usous 
consecrated two columns to Jitb and -fl, very Irish practice. The 

Komans swore per Jovem lairideum.” The original Moicury and Bacchus 
of f irecce were unhewn stones. The Paphian Venus was a white pyramidal 
stone. In addition to the other objects of the Dalian^ above noticed, it should 
b(' mentioned that it was used also on the inauguration of the princes and 
chieftains of Ireland. Spenser has recorded this their use down to his own 
tinieb ; and many of them still bear on their upper surface the imprint of 
something like the form of a human foot^^ fancied, by the old natives to be the 
iiiipression of the foot-mark of the first chieftain, who had been raised to the 
1 ulc trf his people. These marks were also connected with the celebration of 
1 c lii»ioiis rites, oil having been poured into the cavities which they formed. 
It is stated that stones capped with gold were dedicated to the sun, others 
with silver to the moon ; and so it was of old in Israel: “ Wo unto him that 
saitli to the dumb stone. Arise, it shall teach : behold it is laid over with gold 
and silver.’’ Hab. ii. 19 *. 

* DiviiutioQ, according to iktob very comiiion among the Celts, and we sec from Tacitus bow much it 
H IB pitictiBcd by tlio Gormans ; and in Ireland the same word signifies a Druid and a diviner. In an ancient 
puim nNciibcd to Ossiau, wo find the Druid of Tam directing the attention of Fingal to “ the signs of the air,” 
•iiiJ (Iiuwiiig uiuens from the aspect of the sun in the field ot the clouds.” Ii^ngal (or as ho is called iu 
lulaiui, Flu Mac Cool) apjiearafrom the same poem to hare belonged to the degree of Pnids or Yates. But 
it is III that part called the Lamontationi and sometimes the Song of Omens, that wo find a distinct enumeration 
oi the various omeui observed by the Druids. Ala (who appears from another part of the poem to have been 
H Diuidess) lamenting the death of her husband and her two sons, who tell in battle with the Fenians, saysi** 

1 know by the mighty hosts 

In the clouds above the summit of the tower, 

By the forms in the valleys of the air 

That danger was not far from my three (heroes). 

1 knew by the fairy voice in the breeze. 

Resounding from the spirits of the hill, surely in my ear, 

That not far from mo was the rending nows 
Your fall— my deep, bitter sorrow I 
And I foresaw on the dawn of the day. 

When my three fair heroes parted from me. 

By the appearance of tears of blood on your cheeks. 

That you never would return to the fort. 

I knew by the deep voice of the raven, 

Each morning since you deported from me. 

That some of you would ftU, 

And, alas I too true was tho warning. 

1 foresaw, oh I lights of valour, 

From tho foam of the torrent beside tho fort, 
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We may now quit the county of Limerick — ^in many respects the most 
interesting and important county of Munster, not only in reference to the 
number and magnificence of its ancient remains, and its grand and picturesque 
scenery, but also as regards those modern improvements in agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, by which it is rendered honourably conspicuous 
among the counties of the south of Ireland. 

It is bounded on the north by the Shannon, which divides it &om the 
county of Clare ; on the south by the county of Cork ; on the west by the 
county of Kerry ; and on the cast by the county of Tipperary. The popula- 
tion in 1821 was 218,482; and in 18S1, 248,800. It is divided into ten 
baronies — Owneybeg, Coonagh, Clan william. Small county, Coshlea, Coshma, 
Pobble-brien, Upper ConneUo, Low^r Connello, Kcnry, with the liberties of 
Limerick and Kilmallock. Its principal towns are those of KHmaUock, 
Askeaton, Newcastle, Rathkcale, and Bruff. 

The aspect of the county is generally flat, and its soil is proverbially rich ; 
a considerable portion of it, stretching from the city, south-east, to the borders 
of the counties of Cork and Tipperary, being so fertile as to have received and 
merited the title of the Golden Vein; and few districts in Ireland ore 
more abundantly supplied with rivers — the munificent and beautifrd Shannon 
ranking transccndontly above them all. 


Like blood at the time of >our d< partiiie, 

Tbit deceit wbich was ever with Finical. 

T foresaw when the great tree withercil 

Between the biancbes aiul verdant leaves before tiic towi ‘1 

That victory would not attend your couiie, 

From the wilea of Fin, the son of Couihal. 

1 knew, when looking after you 
On the day you departed from tUo court, 

By the flight of the dark raven out befotc you, 

Thai it woa not a good aign of yonr return. 

I knew by tlie hound of Ciardan 
Mournfully baying at evemng. 

That it woa not long till Td find grief, 

Your fall, my throe bcroei, under aorrow. 

I knew vision of my dream, 

That aho^ to me its awful form, 

My head and my hands cut from me, 

That you were without power. 

1 knew ill the appeannee in my viiioo, 

A lake of blood in place of our towor, 

That my throe heroes were kill'd 
By the wile never absent fkoin Fingal. 
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'I HE inland county of Carlow is of small extent, being about twenty-six 
liish miles in length, from north to south, and twenty-three in bieadth, from 
0 1st to west : and it possesses no feaiuic of a peculiar, or exclusive, character. 
\Vi have, theicfore, chosen to close with it the first volume of our work, 
b( I aiiso — as it will lequirc but a limited notice — we shall thus be enabled to 
intKxlucc other topics, of more importance, or that are likely to have gi eater 
iiitMcst foi our readers. Our print — ^fiom a drawing by Mi. Harvey — 
icpiiscnts the town ; with the fertile and beautiful country that surrounds it. 



It is in ihe proTince of Leinster ; bounded on the north and north-west by 
the Queen’s county and the county of Kildare ; on the west by the county of 
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Kilkenny ; and on the cast and south-east by the countieB of Wicklow and 
Wexford. It comprises^ according to the ordnance survey, an area of 
219,863 acres, of which 196,833 are cultivated land, and 23,030 mountain and 
bog. The population was in 1795, 44,000 ; in 1821, it had increased to 
78,952 ; and in 1831, to 81,649. It contains six baronies — Carlow, Forth, 
Idrone, cast and west, Bathvilly, and St. Mullins ; and its principal towns are 
Carlow, Leighlin-Bridgc, Tullow, Bagenalstown, and Hacketstown. The 
county is thickly studded with the seats of resident gentry — very few of its 
landed proprietors ” being absentees. 

The town of Carlow is seated on the east bank of the river Barrow, the 
goodlie Barrow as Spenser terms it ; its source is in the Slieve Bloom 
mountains, in the Queen’s county ,1 and passing thiough the towns of Portar- 
lington, Monastcreven, Athy, Carlow, Leighlin-Biidgc, and Graigue-ne- 
managh, it forms a junction with the Nore, and both join the Suir, a few 
miles from Waterford. The Barrow is navigable for a distance of forty- 
tlirec miles. 

The town is modem in its general aspect, presenting a singular contrast to 
its neighbour, the city of Kilkenny — so full of magnificent castellated and 

monastic remains. The 
only ancient relic in Cal- 
low is ‘Uhc Castle.” It is 
situated on a gentle emi- 
nence, overlooking the 
river ; and is said to have 
been erected by Hugh 
De Lacy, who was ap- 
pointed lord-deputy of 
Ireland in the year 1179* 
It was built after the 
Anglo-Norman style of 
architecture ; a square 
area, surrounded ^7 
thMk wfdls, fortified and 
strCKgchehtU' at oa^h 
corner by a large round tower. Until the year 1814, it had bravely 
withstood the attacks of time and war ; but its ruin was effected by the 

* It If lud to have been called, bj the ancienU, Beifai, or Bargua, and by the Inib, Bearbba ; 
wntert consider itf present name to be merely a slight alteration of Bamgh, the boundary rlter j ai it wai 
•eroral centunei the boundary which divided the Englieh pale from the Inih elane. 
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carelessness of a medical doctor, into whose hands it came, and who designed 
to put it in ord^r ” for the accommodation *’ of insane patients. In the 
progress of his work he applied gunpowder, with some unexplained object, 
to the foundations, and in a moment completed its destruction, leaving but 
two of its towers, and the wall between them. Their present height is 
sixty-five feet ; and the length from one tower to the other is one hundred 
.md five feet ; as the ruin is but one side of a square, it affords a correct idea 
of the large space the castle formerly occupied. Our engraving is from a 
draw ing, taken before it was so effectually ruined. As it was built to protect the 
English of the Pale, it occupies no minor station in Irish history ; in the 
reign of Edward II., it was made the head quarters of the seneschalship of 
the counties of Carlow and Kildare, instituted in consequence of the disturbed 


sure of those districts. In the year 1361, Lionel Duke of Clarence established 
the exchequer of the kingdom in Carlow, and expended £500 in fortifying it 
with walls, of which at present there is not a vestige. In 1494, James 
Fitzgerald, brother of the Earl of Kildare, besieged the castle. The lord-deputy, 
8 h Edward Poynings, proceeded at once to oppose him, when, after a brief 
siege, it was surrendered. In 1534, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, who with 
others rebelled, had possession of six of the principal castles of Ireland, amongst 
which was that of Carlow. In 1641, the casde was invested by a strong p^, 
and reduced to great extremity. A number of Englishmen had taken re ge 
within its walls, and the garrison was about to surrender, when it was relieved 
by Sir Patrick Wemys, on whose approach the insurgents raised the siege, 
and fled, after burning the town ; but upwards of fi^ e ™ j ^ 

pursuit. Finally, in 1660, it was surrendered by Captain Bellew, colander 
of the garrison, to Sir Hardrese WaUer, after having been bonthuded wit 
cannon. A field about bidf a mile distant, on the opposite side of the nver, 
in the Queen’s County, ia atill pointed out as the place where ^ er p an e 
his artillery on the oceaaion. Ireton had previously sunnnoned it to ' 

hut in terms more than usually courteous ; infiirming the governor ® 
have been your genfle neighboura hitherto, doing little more t an ® 
upon you. But the time being come now that ® ™ j 

with your garrison, pt effectually and speedily “ ® * be*8piUed 

>nay not bevS^n my part to save miy of Ae Wo®dwhi^y ^ 

enemy.** The garrison was suffered to march ontwitnm 
but there ate groonds for euspicion that its surr® sometimes 

This treachery,” says Carte, “was now grown ^ avarice. 

from the fears 7f the habitant., and sometimes fiom the corruption, avime 
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or cowardice of the garrisons of the towns, and was the cause of the loss of the 
castle of Catherlogh*.*’ 

Carlow is one of the most fertile and best-culdyated of the counties of 
Ireland, and has been termed the garden of Erin ; ” it is almost exclusively 
an agricultural county, its soil being admirably adapted for the production of 
corn of every description — a fact that may account for the number of flour- 
mills to be found in every district of it, the Barrow affording great facilities 
for export through the towns of New Boss and Waterford, the river having 
been rendered navigable for boats of considerable size ; but the navigation 
requires still farther improvement. The principal mills are those of Mr. 
Alexander, at Milford, and the Lodge mills, at Bagenalstpwn, of which Mr. 
Crosthwaite is the present proprietof . The grain raised in this county bears 


* We have been faToured with the following, aa among the moat popular of the many legenda connected 
with the ancient cutlc. It ia given in the worda of a goaciping old man, whom our informant had the good 
fortune to meet na he atood to take an admiring view of the venerable ruin. “ Do you aee that laige round 
breach, in the middle of the wall oppoaite there, air ? *' waa the queation demanded of ua, in reply to an inquiry 
reapeeting the origin of lU preaent diamantled appearance. ** Yea,*' we anawerad. ** Pray can you tell ua how 
or by whom it waa effected ?** ** To be aure 1 can. Twai Crummel— Oliver Crummel, air, who did it," 
replied the man, warming aa he apokr, and aaauming a tone of no amall importance, aa it wore, to ahow bow 
fully be waa aequrinted with the aubject. **Now, air, if >ou were to aee the caatle on the other aide, oi to 
enter it, and climb ita ualla, aa 1 have often done in my youth, you would aee that the ajrift in which the breach U, 
ii the weakcat and leaat thick of any in the entire building ; and well the crafty, cunning Crummel knew that, 
when he planted hia catfnon right /omenaf that very part.** " But bow did be become acquainted with the 
fact of ita being ao?** we aaked. ** Why, then, I'll tell you that loo, air," rejoined our friend. Well, you 
•ee, when the caatle waa beaieged, the poor fellowe who were abut up within it, after a ahoit time bad neatly 
conaumed all their proviaiona ; and water, which you know will not keep freah for any length of time, waa the 
firat to fail them. There happened to be in the caatle two or three old women, aervanta of the governor, and 
as the loaa of tbeae waa to be prefeirad to that of a ainglo aoldior— of whom there were barely enough to 
maintain the alege-^recourae waa had to the aending one of them during the night to the river, which, aa you 
may aee, runa hard by, for the purpoae of drawing water to the caatle. Well, aa chance would have It, aoma 
of Crummel* I aoldiera wandering about at the time, fell in with the old woman, and carried her off to their 
camp, determined to have lome qiort out of the * Hirith hag.* Learning, however, the ohjeet of the emod 
in which they had lurpriied her, and that ilie had been an inmate of the caatle, they reidved to turn the 
dicumatanee to their beat advantage, and accordingly promised her reatoration of freedom and a reward, pro- 
vided she could conduct them into the fortreii, or inform them of any way by whieb they weald be lik^J ^ 
fueceed in their deaigoo. Frightened almost out of her wits by their threats, and new enoounged by their 
promfsea, she acquainted them with the fiMal aecret that that portion of the front wall to whieh, on tbeiniide, 
the ataiitfue waa fined, was, in frcy|e only point that would yield at all to their ardlleiy. Id diert, iflier 
tome time, they agreed on the fMmng terms>*that the, being sent buk to the caatle, ahouU, about 
the middle of the ensuing night, ascend the aUira that conducted to the hottikneigftM]^ aurrounding 
the aummit of the walla, and standing by its edge, should hold forth a buniinf towlolii^y P**®* 
the frailty lay. Lilie a fool, ts the muit ondouhtedly have been, tad like a wreteM fiapti 
heraelf, she kept her word, and exhibited at the appointed boar the aignal agreed on ; and Oruiamel, who 
been moat anxiously awaiting her appeaianee, instantly diachaiged bis shot in the dhrietien where the gl‘ 
wai seen, and contlaued the battery until he auceaeded In compellUig the gwrriaon to •meeafiw . An d 
let me tell you, that «Ae waa the firat to meet her death on that oecaaien— 4be oWheg*iaahadeiaitid» hating 
been blown to atoma— the vietint of her own tieaebary.** 
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rompet.»gmth ttaotCork„d Kmj,, „d l-g. tr«u of rid. 
arc occupied as dairy-farms. 

The establiehment at Milford is one of the most extensive and celebrated 
in Ireland. It is situated about four miles from CarW, on the Barrow in 
the centre of a lovely valley, through which the river runs, surrounded by 
lulls and with the magnificent mountains-Leinstei . Blackstairs. and Brandon 
in the back-ground. The roof of the mill is flat, covered with tcrceira formed 
of .balk, tar, and sand; the walls are castellated, so that it has, from a 



‘ istauce, a very pleasing and striking effect. Plantations of fine trees are 
Mow ing up around it, and the aspect of the whole neighbourhood is remark- 
f y t^heering, comfortable, and encouraging; all giving tokens of the 
impiovemcnts that are proceeding under the direction of its enterprising 
P^opnotor and* 111 ^gwns. Roads have been opened through several of the 
jitljdcent mountains, and cultivation has naturally followed ; the hedge-rows 
in every direction are as neatly and carefally trimmed as those of England; 

cottages are exceedingly clean and well-ordered,— for they are frequently 
^hite-washed, the material being supplied "gratis” to every applicant ;— 
nany of them are covered with climbing plants, and, together with their 
er and industrioiu occupants, bear unquestionable evidence of th,e vast 
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importance of resident landlords in improving the face of the country and the 
social condition of its population. 

The mill was originally established in 1790, and was commenced on a 
large scale ; the neighbourhood was propitious, the soil being very rich and 
based on a bed of limestone, which gives an inexhaustible supply of manure. 
The com to be converted into flour is invariably purchased from the farmers 
or the peasantry, many of whom grow only some eight or ten barrels, and 
sell it in order to purchase materials more necessary to satisfy their own 
wants — rarely or never grinding it for their own use. Mr. Alexander carries 
on his trade in com at eight different places in Carlow and the adjoining 
counties, from whence it is transported to Milford, to be converted into flour, 
and thence distributed through the country or exported to the English 
markets ; and he largely manufactures oatmeal, the character of which stands 
very high in the principal mart — Manchester, where it bears the best price. 
He has also a malting-house, now in active work, although this branch was 
abandoned soon after the introduction of the existing malt-act, familiarly 
known in Ireland as the measure for making smuggling easy.” 

Ireland has been termed ** the granary of Great Britain,” and it is so to 
a considerable extent ; its manufactures are very limited^ and almost its 
whole population are employed in the cultivation of the soil ; yet it is notorious 
that in this county there are more acres capable of raising food, unemployed 
for any beneficial purpose, than are to be found in any other country of 
Europe. But every day increases their extent and their power ; new systems 
of farming have been universally introduced ; in many instances they have 
doubled the produce ; and in many more they have led the proprietors to 
convert into arable land whole tracts of formerly barren mountain and bog. 
Irish farmers arc now losing their prejudices in favour of old plans the 
consequence is an enormous addition to the natural resources of the kingdom. 

The entire works at Milford are driven by water power, Nature having 
bountifully supplied a force far greater than that which can be derived from 
steam, and at a cost infinitely less : it is, indeed, so great as to be commensurate 
with the want of it, eveg^ the hottest day of summer; and an immense 
quantity is, at all seasons, suffered to run idly to waste*. The Barrow w 

* Here It ra iovitation to the cotton-ipiiuien of Muoheiter 1 But not to thii purtloidar locality alooc ; 
there are hundredt of placet in Ireland where the water poim U at great or greater, giving anfo propdtt o 
fortune to the employer, at well at proStable labour to the employed. It it the calcnlaesn of w 
eminent Englith engineer, that in a qiaoe of two or three tnilee, between Lon^ Coirib and the 
Galway (the oppoeite neighbour of America, be it remembered), where there am eemral flom^aalU** were 
runt, unemployed and to watte, a water power enflleieot to tom every tpHidle in Mancheetei^s 
balanee for all the tteam force employed there, whkh may be fairly eatimated to amount to ahove lOOj 

hone power. 
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navigable, not only soutfi to Waterford, but north to Dublin; through the 
former a large quantity of flour is exported to England ; and through tha latter 
a supply, chiefly for home consumption, by the river, to Athy, and thence, by 
the Grand Canal, to the capital ; a lock connecting both, so that there is no 
necessity for transferring the loads from one boat to another during its transit. 

The Milford works have been constructed under the superintendence of 
Mr William Fairbaim of Manchester ; and the chief water-wheel made by him, 
of iron, cast, hammered, and plate, is, we believe, the largest and most powerful 
in the kingdom; taking the water on twenty-two feet — ^its breadth. It is 
e(|ual to one hundred and twenty horse power. In the two establishments 
foi producing flour and oatmeal, there are twenty-two pair of millstones in 
constant work; thirteen of which, witji all the attendant machinery, axe 
by the one wheel. The concern is able to manufacture annually 
()(),000 sacks of flour— ** without,” as one of the workmen expressed it, "lighting 
I Ccindle:” the quantity actually produced is between 40,000 and 60,000 
si\( ks ; but in the oatmeal establishment, which is separate and distinct, 
find where the water-wheel is eighteen feet wide, 30,000 sacks are the 
average annual produce: estimating the flour at 60s. per sack, and the 
oatmeal at 30s., we have the aggregate of one concern yielding to the country 
no less than £195,000 each year ; and this without taking into account the 
manufacture of malt in the same concern. The refuse of the oats is extensively 
used, for firing, by the neigh- 
bouring peasantry ; it makes 
a lemarkably strong and dur- 
able fire. Mr. Harvey has 
^'upphed us with a sketch of 
a gioup around one of the 
grates of the establishment. 

We have dwelt at some 
length upon this peculiar and 
"^cry interesting feature of 
Ireland, in the hope that we 
*Ray thus exhibit its great 
capabilities for adding to the 
health of the nation. It was 
Baid by Mr. Emerson Ton- 
^CRt, in the House of Com- 
mons, that there axe in Ire- 

W I860 com.inilla— Ter 7 few of which «e worked hy steam. 
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The county of Carlow was made shirc-ground by King John, under the name 
of Catlierlogh^ which signifies the Castle by the Lake and it comprehends 
the ancient territories of Hy Cabanagh and Hy Drone^ being the northern 
part of the principality of Hy Kinselagh.” The representatives of many of 
the earliest English settlers^ and some few of the descendants of the ancient 
Irish families, still live Upon their hereditary estates in this county ; among 
the most distinguished of the latter is that of Kavanagh of Borris-o-kane 
Their present seat — and it has been their chief seat for ages — is about twelve 
miles from Carlow ; a noble and stately castellated mansion, in the centre 
of a magnificent domain, where to natural advantages have been added all 
that could be supplied by art ; and where its late estimable owner, the 
representative of generations of remarkable men, sustained the old hereditary 
claim of his race to pre-eminence in hospitality ; at the same time, receiving 
from all parties the character of a just man, a liberal landlord, a firm friend, 
and a true patriotf. 


* Among tbo EnglUh nunes, it baa been remariced that a large proportion of them begin with the letter 
B — aa the Bruena, the Butlcra, the BageneU, the Beata, the Browns, the Bunburya, the Burtons, and 
many others. Hence the eayUigs were common in Carlow, *' Beware of the B*s,” and ** the B*s of Carlow 
carry a sting **— alluding to the ** good old timee,*’ when ** a duel at daybreak was conudered necessary to 
procure an appetite for breakfast.’* 

t The descent of this Ycry ancient family has been ** attested ” hy Sir W’illiam Betham, and an outline of 
it it given in Mr. Ryan’s history of the county ; who ezirarts it from “ the pedigree of the annent, illustrious, 
noble, and princely bouse of Kavanagh, in ancient times roonarebs of all Ireland, and at the period of the 
invasion of Ireland by Henry II., king of Leinster ; deducing their descent from Bratha, the great grand' 
father of Milesius, who flourished fourteen hundred years before the Christian era, down to the preeent day.” 
Whether or not sufficient data have been obtained for tracing back the progenitors of the Kavaneghstoaperiod 
Bo very remote, it ii certain that safe authorities exist for establishing their claim to an uninterrupted sucoeitton 
for many centuries. ** On the 4th of November, 1550, Charles or Cahir Mao-Art>Macmorough Kavansgh, 
chief of the name, in the great council-chamher of Dublin, and in the presence of the lord-lieutenant. Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, submitted himself and publicly renonneed the title and dignity of Maeroorough, ae borne 
by his ancestors.” Stories, legends, and traditions of various members of the family— who took active parts in sU 
the several wan of ages— of coarse abound in the county of Carlow. One of the most intmesting we tran- 
aeribe from Haidiman’s ** Minstrelsy.” He lays, however, tbo scene of the incident in Connaught, which, 
Bays Mr. Ryan, ” must certainly be an error, as the Ksvanaghs were always a Leinster fiimily.” Tradition 
relates that it occurred at Clonmiillin, a castle in the barony of Forth. It was in existence about fifty 
ago ; but the plough baa since passed over the site. ** Caroll Moore O’Daly wu hroiber to the edehrsted 
Donogh, a turbulent chieftain in ^jj^Dnaught, in the reign of Queen Eliuheth. He was one of the most 
accomplbhed gentlemen of bis day, and particularly excelled in poetry and music. He peid his addresses to 
Ellen, daughter of M. Kavanagh, a lovely and amiable lady, who retnmed his alfee^ons mere ^veiirsbly than 
her friends vrished, who disapproved of the connexion. It happened that an afikir of conaequonre drew O’Ddy 
to another part of Ireland, and the friends of Ellen seised the oppcfrUtnity of bis aheenee to pfomele the suit 
of a rival. By a variety of reports, artfully conveyed to her, she was Induced to enspeet the attaohment of 
her lover, and was finally persuaded he had left the country to be married to another. The afiBieted EUoBi 
indifferent now to every objeet, wos prevailed on hy her friends to aequiesee in their ehoiee. Hie rival wo* 
favourably reeeivad, and a day was fixed for their nuptials, which were to be as splendid *1 the beqifttbl* 
manners and the social propenaitios of the Irish called for on sndi an oocaiion. The report of tbMO pl** 
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The early history of Carlow county is of great interest; long prior to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion it was the scene of innumerable contests between 
the kings and chieftains of the country ; and between them, again, and their 
insatiate foes, the Danes; and many singular anecdotes illustrating the 
uncivilised character of the times arc recorded, upon the somewhat apocry- 
phal authority of Keating and O’Halloran*. 

The history of the struggle between the native Irish and the handful of 


paratioiin soon reached the eari of the unfortunate 0*DaIjr , he haatened hta return, and arrived in Connaught 
All tlir evening before the appointed day. Under the impression of lii<' fcihngs, he sought with his harp a wild 
and veqiiostcrcd ipot on the tea-shore, and, inspired by the cnthusiasin of the occasion, he composed the song 
of EibMin id ’Avifi,’* whidi remains to this time an czqnisile memorial of his skill and sensibility. 
Ihh^niisid as a gloeman or minstrel, he neat day gained eas) access among the croud of company that thronged 
to the nedding; and after exenriting bis talents in a variety of ways for the amusement of the guests, he was 
I ill) (I upon by Ellen herself to play. It was then that, touching his haqi with oil the pathetic sensibility this 
dce])l) inteiesting occasion inspired, he infused his own feelings into the song he liad composed, and breathed 
into ills softened strain the very soul of pensive melody. The sympatlitlic heart of EDen instantly felt Its 
font. , she recognised her lover iu his disguise, and by that secret eoinniiinication of sentimont that needs not 
the aid of vtnrds to convey it, intimated her uimltemble attachment, and her readiness to fly with him fiom her 
ul octant engagement. Tlie plan of escape was instantly concerted, the guests were more liberally supplied 
uith usqiielmugli than even the festivity of the occasion called for; they wore reduced to a state of luscnribiUty, 
and tliv liappy lovers easily effected their escape.** 

* The former relates that A.D. 375, Kochaidh, a usurping sovereign, being exiled to Scotland by « Nioll 
of liie nine hostages,’* killed a Druid when on the eve of embarkation ; for which crime Niall invaded his 
tciiilory and “much distressed the inhabitants/' The father of the Prmd pitying the innocent, who thus 
luflwcd for the guilty, proposed to check all hostlliUes, provided Eochaldh were delivered into his hands. 
Tho people, reduced to the last extremity, acceded to the proposal, and placed the Prince at the disposal o 
ill*! eiiiagod enemy, by whom he was chained to a lai|^ upright stone, with a view of exposing him to t e 
paiiib of II Imgering death ; but after some time the Druid resolved on depriving him of ozistonco by a more 
simimary process, and ordered nine soldicn to destroy him, not being without a well-grounded apprehennoti 
tint Koihaidh, who was possessed of great bravery and strength, would make a formidaWo resisunoe. wor 
^ IS he mistaken. Rendered desperate by the approach of his exeeutionors, tho Prince ^ 

tflort to obtain his liberty, which he effected by forcing one of the nvots of the chain by which he ' 

fmod. lie immediately attacked the soldiers, posaemed himself of arms, slew some of ^ 
effected hi. escape, KeaUng pointi out the place in which the stone “ may still be seen ; but Mr, 

gives It another locality, and acoompanies his assertion with a “ full description o t— at e e 
the fifteen hundredth year of its celebrity I We extract Mr. Ryan*, note “C wch-i - noi ( 
tho Ao/e-stone. in Tiirib).— Two miles sooth of Tullow. in the parish of Aghade, is a 
of singular appearance. It is about twelve feet in height and four in breadth, having ra 
near the top. There is a tradition, that a son of one of tho Irish kings ® historical notice, 

he contrived to break hit chain and escape. This trsditlon coincides wsetly wi h ^ ^ H 

There are mark, loft, caused by the friction of the iren on tho ITnoT t 'tlioo 

a buK or some-dthcr animal that was chrined here, and “ot i. 

confirmed by written Ustory, the verily of which we are noi disposed to through 

threnn from its perpendicular, and it was » practice with indulged in this superstitious 

the aperture in order to Improve their constitution. ** informant on this occasion was 

• woman who had henolf peaied one of her infante throu||h eate-poete, but a euperitWoue 
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Welsh invaders, however, rests upon more authentic documents ; Carlow was 
for a considerable period the battle-field of the contending parties ; and here 
Strongbow was assailed by a formidable force under the command of O’Byan, 
a native chieftain, who would have gained a decisive victory but for the fall 
of their leader, who was killed by an arrow from the bow of ** a monk named 
Nicholas,’’ an attendant upon the English army. The scene of the rencontre 
was subsequently called ** the Earl’s Pass ; ” and it is memorable as the place 
where the most tragic incident of the war occurred. Strongbow’s only son, 
it is said, a youth of seventeen years of age, was so dismayed by the numbers 
and savage demeanour of the Irish, that he fled in terror to Dublin ; but 
learning that his fjriends had escaped, he returned to congratulate them on 
their safety ; when his father — emulating the old Roman — after upbraiding 
him with his cowardice, ordered him to be immediately executed: some 
historians assert, indeed, that he actually slew the boy himself by hewing his 
body in two parts with a single blow of his sword. 

When matters had been comparatively settled, and King John had 
elevated Cathcrlogh into a county, he granted the principality of Leinster 
to William, Earl Marshal, whom he created Earl of Pembroke, and to 
whom the erection of many of the castles, besides that of Carlow, may be 
traced*. 

* A linguUr imUnee, cKaneteristic of the age, it rnUted of the immedlato detceodont of this Rvl* 
Willlain, the eldest ion, succeeded to the possessions of his father ; on hii accession, the Usbop of Ferns 
(a Cistercian monk) made a formal complaint to the king, that William, the late earl, had forcibly taken 
poBsewion of two manors or lordships belonging to bis church, and held them b> the sword. Haring 
frequently remonstrated with the earl, but to no purpose, the bishop thundered against him the sentence of 
excommunication ; which the earl completely despised, and alleged his determination to retain the lordship* 
by the law of arms. On which declaration, one Melckeria, we are told, wrote the following distich, peison- 
ating the earl Marshal : 

Sum quem Satumum libi leniit Hibernia, Solem 
Anglia, Merrurium Nonnannia, Gallia Martem. 

Thus anciently Englished : 

I am whom Ireland Saturn highland England Sol me odli; 

Amidst the Normani Mercury, and Mars among the Gauls.*’ 

The Earl died in full poiscasion of the diluted territory ; which descended to hii aon WiUlfun, call marshal 
the younger. On the death of the amd, the bishop journeyed to London, and laid his ease before Henry | entisai* 
ing him, in regard to the earrs sm, to use hie tosereign authority, and issno hla prineely maadalo for ihs 
restoration of the two manors; adding, that on their delitery to him, the earl might i]i|ptigh dead obtaia the 
benefit of abeolntion. The king (then about tweWe years of age) was moTod at tllis appeal of foe UihaFi 
desired that he would repair to the earl*! tomb, at the Temple, and ahaolve him, when he HwM endeawur to 
have the matter BatUfoctorily adjusted. The king, accompanied by the prelate, proceeded lefoetoeahof fo*^ 
marfoal, when the prelate. In a loud voice, delivered himself as follows : ** O William, that here Ueit hiterma 
and wrapped in the bonds of excommunioatioa, if foe thing which thou hut iojurimly tifomi a^T 
my church be restored by the Idug, or by thine heir, er by some one of thy kfaidied ct ftfouda* Vifo 
tent aalisfkctioB, 1 abaolve foaa ; otherwise I do ratity the aaid aenteuee, that forni bdhg eiW wtiqiH 
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The native Irish, " the pestilent infesters of the Pale,” as they arc gene- 
rously termed by contemporary historians, continued for centuries to make 
Carlow their " harbour,” from which they continually broke out to worry 
their unwelcome neighbours ; and they reduced the county to such straits that 
the return to the writ summoning a Parliament, in 1332, contained this 
remarkable passage — “ Having, by virtue of this writ, called before me the 
Commons of the County, they unanimously allege that there is no layman 
able, by reason of poverty, from the frequent robberies and depredations of the 
Tiish enemies, to meet our sovereign lord the King in his Parliament in 
England.” Out of this state of things, and in this county, is said to have 
originated the custom of Coygne and Livery,” — for so long a period a 
fertile source of misery to tho inhabitants of Ireland. It is thus described 
and characterised by Sir John Davis : — “ The most wicked and mischievous 
iiistom of all others was that of coygne and livery^ often before mentioned; 
which consisted in taking man’s meat, horse-meat, and money, of all the 
inhabitants of the country at the will and pleasure of the soldier, who, as tho 
phrase of Scripture is, did eat up the people as it were bread, for that he had 
no other entertainment. This extortion was originally Irish, for they used 
to lay bonaght (billets) upon the people, and never gave their soldiers any 
pay. But when the English had learned it, they used it with more insolcncy 
and made it more intolerable ; for this oppression was not temporary, or 
limited either to place or time : but because there was everywhere a con- 
tinual war, either offensive or defensive, and every lord of a county and every 
marcher made war and peace at his pleasure, it became universal and perpetual. 


wns, may remain damned in hell.” The king was mnch incensed al this language of the bishop, and 
sli.irply reproached him for his immoderate rigour. The prelate answered, “ My lord and dread sovereign, 
ni.irvel not, though I be out of fiatience, for he hath spoiled my church to his great commodity.” Tlie 
king then privately conferred with William, the eldest son of the decea«jd carl, and some of his brethren, 
and ui gently recommended them to restore the manors unjustly obtained, and thereby deliver their father s 
■oul. To which William leplied : « I do nut believe, neither is it to be credited, that my father took them 
injuriously, for that which is gotten by the sword may Uwfully bo enjoyed ; and If that old and doting bishop 
hath given a wrong sentence, let the curse light upon his own pate. I will not weaken my 
the inheritance wherewith I am truated, my father died seised of, and I have nghtly ente . ® 

t«^«rdt all the brothers yielded their concunence. The king being then young, and under the 
of a tutor, was not disp^ to severity against a personage of so much consequence u t e ear , ^ ® 
moreover, the son df his l|Mt friend. When the bishop perceived that his suit ® . . 

the favour shown to the ions of the late earl, he was greatly eacited, and turning to ® * -ntten 

malediction in these words, which he spoke aloud : « What I have said, I have said ; '*;?*;* 

I have written , never to be Wotted out.” He then departed, prophesying all manner of 

Wilhsm and hi. brothers. In allusion to this affair, Keating sajs, “ Out of five son. not ^ ^ 

the cursed ^muisitien. of the father, who died chlldleM.- But the angry hirte^ 

•^communicated earl left ten childion, through whom hU possmsions were handed down to sueeeedi g 

generstions. 
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and was indeed the most heavy oppression that ever was used in any Christian 
or heathen kingdom.” 

In later times, the county of Carlow has occupied no prominent position 
in the history of Ireland ; nor have any of its towns been at all remarkable. 
There is, however, one of them that ranks among the most interesting of the 
kingdom. 

Leighlin — “ Old Leighlin ” — although now dwindled to a small village, 
was in ancient times a place of great importance, and is still an episcopal see, 
but united, in the year 1600, to that of Ferns, in the county of Wexford. 
The bishopric is said to have been established so early as the year 632 ; and 
it is stated by Archdall, that its founder, St. Laserian, had “ at one time 1500 
monks under liis jurisdiction*.” “The cathedral (which is of the plainest 
Gotliic architecture) consists of a nave and chancel. The length of the nave 
is eighty-four feet ; that of the chancel, sixty feet ; breadth, twenty-one feet. 
In the nave is a large stone baptismal font, sustained by a pedestal which rests 
upon a raised foundation six feet square. The font is at the height of about 
five feet from the fioor of the nave. A very curiously-worked arch of stone 
may be observed over part of the nave. The entire side is, with the usual 
bad taste, whitewashed. The belfry tower is about sixty feet in height, and 
has a mean sort of slated spire on top; which from its pigmy mxe, and general 
unsuitableness to the building on which it is erected, has the worst possible 
efifect. Winding stone steps are continued to the summit of the belfry; 
forty steps lead to the first landing-place, after which twenty-two more, of 
very narrow construction, conduct to the top.” In the immediate vicinity 
of Leighlin, is a remarkable and very picturesque “ Rath,” of which we 


* A eurioui anecdote connected with Old Leighlin u told by Ware “ On a certain time there wai t 
great council of the people of Ireland held in the White-field ; between whom there arose a controreny 
concerning the order of celebrating Easter. For Luerian, abbot of Leighlin, who presided over 1500 monks, 
defended the new order, which was then lately sent from Rome ; while others adhered to the old form. 
Bat St. Munnu did not immediately appear at this council, though every one waited for him. Be stood by 
the old order, and came to the council the came day before evening. Then St. Munnu said to the abbot 
Laserian in the presence of all the people thus : It is now time to break up this council, that every man may 
depart to his own place. You have throe options given you, 0 Liaerian : let two hooka, one of the old 
order, and another of the new, be jut into the fire, and let na see which of them ahall cseapefkom the 
llsmes. Or let two monks, one oi^iara and another of mine, be shut up in the acme houu, wA let the 
bonee bo ut on fire, and wo shall see which of them shall escape unhurt. Or let jis bofili go to the sepulchre 
of a dead monk, and raiu bhn up to life ; and he will show ut which order we ought to observe in the ce 
bratlon of Euter. *To which St. Laserian answered : We will not proceed to judgment with you } because 
we know, that if you commanded Mount>Maige to be changed into the White-field, and the WhIteWleW to 
bo removed to the place where Mount-Maige atandi, that on account of your infinite labours oofi 1^ 
saneUty, God would immediately do thie for your uke. Afterwards the people returned every one to 
oen houses.*’ 
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present a copy ; and close to the cathedral is the well of St. Laserian ; it was 
a few years ago a 
famous resort of the 
peasantry on the 
Saint’s day, the 18th 
of April; but Mr. 

By an informs us that 
the patron was very 
properly prohibited 
by the parish-priest, 
and It is now “no 
longer the scone of 
gambling and in- 
to vication.” Two 
\ ery old ash trees and a whitethorn, which formerly overshadowed the well, 
^\ele cut down (about 1823) by the late Capt. Vigors, of Erindale, who 
leased a considerable tract of land here from the see of Leighlin. The white- 
thorn was formerly hung with all sorts of rags by the devotees, pilgrims, or 
visitors to this holy spot. At present the well is almost choked up with mud, 
<ind is hai'dly distinguishable from the marsh by which it is encompassed. 
About ten yards from the well stands a rude stone cross, five feet in height. 
The whole is surrounded by a low straggling ditch. 

As the other towns of Carlow county afford us little matter for description 
or comment, we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity to supply the 
inlbrmation we have gathered in reference to the existing “ Constabulary 
Force ” of Ireland. 

During our latest visit to Ireland we had frequent opportunities of 
testing the advantages that had accrued to the community at large, from 
the admirable mode in which this Force is conducted. Our attention was 
first attracted by the exceedingly neat and clean-looking houses, fitted up 
as their barracks, in many instances built expressly for them, and the remark- 
ably soldier-like air and manner of the fine-looking young men who compose 
the corps *, The closer our inquiries, the more we became convinced that 



* The fint poUod.itoticm we Tiilted wm at Ballyneen, a village near Dunma&way ; wo were mwly 
'‘•rough it, and of coufm our inepeetion wai quite unlooked for, and, conwquently. unprepared for. Tho 
wnseant, a remarUbly Sne and iotolUgent young man, Alex. Heweton, readily complied with onr requeat to 
‘w poimittod to examine hie barrack. Itoontaincd five men ; itrong and active feUowi ; the roomt were aU 
'•'latowaihed ; the little gaidon waa well cultivated and free fifom weetia ; they alept on iron bedateada ; and 
“•opalliaMea, blankota. pUlow., Ac., wore neatly roUed up and 

onetB, poliibed ai a mirror, were hung up over each bed j and the iloori were a# clean-to adopt a fcmlliar 
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wc must attribute to the skilful and wise system under which it is managed^ 

no inconsiderable portion of 
that improyement we have 
noticed as evident in all parts 
of the country; and we soon 
arrived at the conclusion that 
it need excite no surprise to 
find government enabled to 
withdraw the army from Ire- 
land^ when its place is sup- 
plied by a force much more 
shrewd, active, and intelligent, 
and far more effective for the 
purpose which it is intended 
to answer •. Soldiers were at 
all times available for quelling 
disturbances ; but the consta- 
bulary have acted upon the 
principle of the adage prevention is better than cure ; — as one of its 
officers very forcibly expressed it to us, they take off the nuOlch hffore the shell 
explodes.** This design is, indeed, thus distinctly laid down in one of the 
earliest of the printed regulations.” In the performance of their duty as 
peace officers, they are distinctly to understand that their efforts should be 
principally directed to the prevention of crime, which will tend far more 
effectually towards the security of person and property than the punishment 
of those who have violated the laws ; and the very best evidence that can be 
given of the efficiency of the police is the absence of crime.” 

As the subject is one of very great interest, yet one with which the public, 
generally, is by no means well acquainted, we may be pardoned for treating 
it at some length. 

•imile — m « new pin.*' Each man bad bia imall box at bit bed-foot. All wot In at perfect order at If 
bad been prepared in tbit little out-||||lie-way place for tbe accuttomed call of the inapector. Tbetub-incpcetor, 
we leameAi rinted the atation once a month<--tbe inapector onoe a quarter. In thJa barrack tbe men were 
all bachelora ; bat it it uaual to aaaign one married man with bia wife to cach^tke wife*‘of courae, arranging 
tbe rooma, and providing the meala of tbe men, who alwaya meat together. We afterwnrda esandned mady 
other atationa, and invariably found our flrtt impreaaiona borne out. 

* The dreta of both tbe cavalry and iufeotry la, tbe coat of rifle green, with black fadnfPf and tbe trowian 
Oxford grey ; black belta ; capa with leather tope ; tbe arma, oarbinea and bayoneta } and each man '*^**"^ 
kit belt a handcuff caae, in which bandeuffa are alwaya earried. When on duty In eonrta, the »•* 
batooiia, and depoait their anna in the pelice^barracka. When their duty la dioehaiged, ^ they 
tbe batoona to tbe head or other eonttable, authoriaed to reeeive them, and reaume thilr ttM'* 
ia required to have, at all timet, twenty rounda of bollwarlridge in bit pouch. 
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The first introduction of an armed police force into Ireland was in 1787 ; 
prior to that time, constables were appointed hj courts leet, and by magistrates 
in quarter-sessions. By the 27 Geo. 8., cap. 40, the lord-lieutenant was 
empowered to divide counties into districts^ dbnsisting of oncormorebaronies^ 
and to appoint a chief constable to each district, with an annual salary not 
ex( ceding fifty pounds. The grand juries were empowered to appoint sixteen 
sub-c'on&tables, being protestants,” in each district, and to present a salary not 
less than ten pounds^ nor more than twelve pounds, for every sub-constable. 
An allowance to constables conveying prisoners, and armed protestants ” 
assisting them, of threepence per mile, was also made. This act was only 
cai nod into rflTcct in thirteen counties. In 1792, another act was passed 
Geo. 3, cap. 16), authorising the grayl juries of the remaining counties 
to .ippoint not more than constables in every barony or half barony, and to 
j»i< •'(‘lit at each assizes* four pounds for every constable. The grand juries 
M ore also to raise two pounds per man once in twelve years, for arms and 
ill ( outrements, with the same allowance to “ armed protestants,” as in the 
fonuer act. 


The eonstabics appointed under the above acts, although armed, wore no 
unifonn, and in general, if not universally, followed their ordinary occupa- 
tions : they were found so v<‘ry inefficient, that in 1814, Sir Robert Peel, 
till’ll chief secretary, introduced, what is generally termed, the * Peace 
Pichcivation Act,” (54 Geo. 3, c. 131 1)> by which the lord-lieutenant was 


empowered to appoint for any district comprising a county, or one or more 
baronies proclaimed by the privy council as in a state of disturbance, a chief 
magistrate?, a chief constable, and fifty sub-constables, whose functions icsrc 
fa cease on the district being declared tranquil. By this act, provision was 
made for the continuance of the baronial constables appointed under the acts of 


1787 and 1792. 

The Peace Preservation Act having been found to answer to a certain 
extent the object for which it had been framed, induced the government to 
introduce a moro general measure ; accordingly, in 1822, the Constabulary ct 
was passed. By this act, the lord-lieutenant -ras empower^ to appoint four 
general superintendents (one for each province), and one chief consta e ; an 


* InmiKdtotoDpsQ^by SSGm. 9,e 158. «f «< PmI«. i" «id for » ’ 

t The fnee emplorad under thb tet wer. unlTeibllr kno wn by « ^ ^ ..^bwamo one ofgrMt 
conuilcnblo time sftwwird. tbe ntae wu w obnoniou. to tb. powM »Ti 

iongrr. .. ..d, „ .a,.« , 1, tbmrfbr. found .„«din,ly ««Bc«U ^ fte 

t t^ief ni.gl.tnt.'. nliry, letrmi bttndt.d pound, per mnnm, »'» ngU ei)nit.Mfi dfty pound. p« 
constable, one hundred end flft/ pounds per ennumi with ellowancoi. 
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the magistrates, sixteen sub-oonstablos for each barony, half-barony, or ether 
division of a barony (being double the number of constables allowed by the 
act of 1782). The lord-lioutenant was also authorised to appoint ** Resident 
Magistrates,” and an extra number of constables in certain cases. On this act 
coming into operation, the chief constables and constables under the acts of 
1787 and 1792 ceased to act. But the " Peace Preservation ” force of 1814 
continued in certain disturbed districts until October 1886, when the constabu- 
lary and peace preservation establishments were consolidated by the 6th Wm. 
4, c. 18, and placed under the control of one head (tho Inspector-General). 
Such a measure had long been in contemplation, and different bills were fron 
time to time brought before Parliament, but not proceeded with beyond 
second reading until Lord Normanby’s government took the matter in hand 
and carried the present act (6 Wm. 5, c. 13.) By this act, the lord-lieutenant 
is empowered to appoint one inspector-general, two deputy inspectors-general 
(to be resident in Dublin), four provincial inspectors, thirty-five sub-inspectors 
(now called county inspectors) — one for each county and riding, one chief con- 
stable (now called sub-inspcctor), two head constables, and sixteen constable^ 
and sub-constables for each barony, half-barony, or other division of a barony ; 
also one receiver and eighteen paymasters, and also an unlimited numbci of 
paid magistrates. ^ 

It is only necessary to contrast, briefly, the existing with the late 
establishments, to gain the ready admission of every impartial mind, that the 
present is a decided improvement on the former. Under the old system 
there were, first of all, two distinct establishments, somewhat analogous to 
the line and militia, the one being a permanent force, the other (the Peace 
Preservation) co-existing with disturbance.” These establishments were 
totally independent of each other, eojch acting under several heads, and upon 
different systems. Thus the constabulary was divided (by the number of 
provinces in Ireland) into four distinct bodies, each under the superintendence 
of a provincial inspector-general. The power, however, of appointing the 
subordinate members of the force, that is, constables and sub-constables, and 
of framing rules and regulations for the control and management of the 
establishment of the sc^al counties, was vested in the magistrateSf subject, 
in the latter case, to the approval of the lord-lieutenant Again, amongst the 
officers of each county force there was no gradation of rank, and of course no 
one having any superiority ; consequently, each chief constable acted inde- 
pendently wit^ his district ; a few maintained, in some degree, a o 
discipline, but the majority preferred living quietly^ or, in other words, they 
permitted their men to act pretty much as they pleased, and did not Interfax® 
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to prevent the magistrates from employing them as they thought fit. To 
meet, in some measure, this obvious defect in the act, and the inconveniences 
resulting therefrom, the government of the day, as a first step towards 
improvement, appointed one officer in every county (under the name of sub- 
inspector) and who was also the paymaster, to superintend the force of his 
county. Several of these officers were subsequently placed in the Commission 
of the Peace, and continued to perform, in addition to their peculiar duties as 
inspectors and paymasters, those of a luagiNtratc, efficiently and satisfactorily 
to the public, without any increase of pay, until the passing of the act in 1836. 

With respect to the Peace Preservation force, it was, in like manner, 
.hdivided into several distinct parties, etich party (not exceeding one chief 
constable and fifty constables and sub-constables; being under the superintend- 
ence of a chief magistrate, who had the complete and sole control ol it, and 
willi which, under the special provisions of the act, the local magistrates had 
no uutliority or right to interfere. Thus, with two separate establishments. 
Lack di>ided under several and distinct heads, all acting under different 
systems, and under a variety of inconsistent regulations, it could not be 
cxpc'ctcd that the public service should be properly or efficiently conducted. 
Indeed tliese manifest disadvantages were not altogether unnoticed, nor left 
Without an effort being made to remedy and counteract them. Inthemajoiity 
of the (‘ounties the magistrates themselves were among the first to desire a 
( liangc*, and commenced a most wise and salutary reform by surrendering to 
tlio inspectors-gcneral of their respective provinces the right to appoint 
constables, w hich, to say the least of it, had not been very judiciously exer 
cised. lu some counties a man’s religion formed a principal consideration 
w hcjther he should be admitted into the force or not. The number of persons 
too, generally known by the name of who obtained appointments, 
as numerous, and as a consequence, these individuals were more the servants 
of their patrons than of the public, in many instances acting as their stewards, 
gate-keepers, game-keepers, or wood-rangers, &c. On the other hand, t e 
Wien nominated by the inspcctors-general were selected without re ercnce 
their religious fiuth, and not until after strict inquiry into their chwacters an^ 
general fitness for the service, as regarded both their literate and physical 
qualifications ; and| as a further improi'ement, they were leinove rom 
their own relations and friends, and from local iw/faflice— the ane o 
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discipline. It should be observed, that some persons entertain the opinion that, 
inasmuch as local knowledge is of the first importance to a policeman, ** no 
man should be removed from his native county, with the localities of which he 
is supposed to be well acquainted.” But it will be obvious that the objections 
against so fijdng them are numerous and strong, especially in Ireland, where 
the claims of relationship and party ” are frequently paramount to all others ; 
and it will be equally apparent that greater confidence wUl be placed by aU 
the inhabitants of a district in a body known to have no predilections towards any. 
Indeed, those who arc acquainted with the Irish character will have no difficulty 
in arriving at the conclusion, that the arrangement, by which the natives of 
one part are located in another part, was exceedingly rational and judicious. 

The propriety of the measure adopted by the magistracy of the majority 
of the counties, in surrendering to the inspector-general their right of appoint- 
ment, w'as soon manifested in the improved appearance, description, and 
discipline of the men selected by the inspcctor-gcmcral, over those of the 
counties in which the magistrates still retained the right of appointment. 
There was altogether a great change for the better in the order and cleanliness 
of their barracks, which before this period were not paid much attention to. 
But a much more important result was produced by this change of system, and 
its consequent cfiect on the discipline of the establishment ; namely, confidence 
on the part of the people in general in its members, and which has continued 
to increase as the discipline of the force has advanced, and all religious dis- 
tinctions in the selection of its members have disappeared. The consequence 
is, that from having been an unpopular force, it is now quite the reverse. It 
is a remarkable fact that, interspersed as the Protestant and Roman Catholics 
are, in about 1400 barracks all over the kingdom, it is of extremely rare 
occurrence indeed that any difference has arisen on the score of religion*. 

Thus, then, in a national point of view the constabulary force has been, and 
is, of the greatest advantage to Ireland, whether considered socially or morally* 

* We dcBired to form tome eitimate of tbe nlttive Humbert of Protettentt tod Roman Catholict employ^ 

in tbe force ; and found that, in Ulitcr, there wae a greater proportion of the former ; but that the latter 
greatly preponderated in tbe ^er prorincea. Wo toolc, at chance, two retume— >one from tbe Uliter Uiti 
tbe other from that of Munefl|| and aeoertained that in Antrim county, in one dietrict, there were twenty 
three Protestants and eijt Catliolies, and in Cork, in one district, twenty-two Catholics and ie?en Proteitantt : 
we believe a nearly similar result would have been exhibited by all the other returns from the north and the 
south. We ftiquired from many of tbe men, of both religions, whether their opposite piindplei prevented 
their living in harmony or acting in concert ; and were assured that the subject was aeldom canvassed anofll 
them, and very rarely indeed led to ** iU-blood.** It ia notorious that In the army diflSsrenee of reUgioo nerer 
leads to discord : wc rejoiced to Snd It was tbo rase, alao, in this force ; and we were tbiii Airniibed tdth 
another gntif>ing proof that religioua distinctiouf— u a ground of jctlonsy or hatred— are growliif awrp 
day leN and lest influential in Ireland, 
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In the first place, it is a comfoitable and respectable provision for 10,000 of 
her natives, who, from the lives wHch they axe obliged to lead, acquire orderly, 
sober, cleanly, and respectful habits and manners; the prospect, too, of rising 
by good conduct and intelligence to the rank of officers, is not only an incentive 
to tlic formcri ljut hSiS induced tlic sons of very msuiy hi^Hly rcs2>cctable 
gentlemen to enter the establishment: and as no person is eligible to enter it 
vlio cannot read and write, it has, from this cireumslaiifi*, effected more 
toi^'ards the education of the people than is perhaps generally known. 

The great desire to obtain appointments in the force, and the disgrace attached 
to u dismissal from it, show the value the people set on a situation in it*. 

With respect to the appointment of officers, the j^resent government have 
made a regulation that no appointment is to be considered confirmed until the 
individual nominated has served a probation of six months to give the inspector- 
gc^neiul an opportunity of judging as to his fitness, &c. : this has only reference 
to original appointments. All promotiom in the force are made on the recom- 
mendation of the inspector-gcncral.t 

These arrangements have had a powerful effect in stimulating the force, 
generally, to an upright, impartial, and zealous performance of their duties, 
and have diffused an esprit ” through the entire establishment, which did 
not before exist, and which has added much to its efficiency, as well as to its 
respectability. 

The good temper, forbearance under great provocation, patience under 
fatigue, and strict impartiality, exhibited by the constabulary at riots, con- 
tested elections, and other occasions, have frequently been the subject of just 
commendation. A stronger proof cannot be adduced to sustain this assertion, 
than the fact, that it has very rarely occurred, particularly of late years, 
that a hfe has been lost in any affair in which the constabulary have been 


* Tlie Kslgnttiont an pnncipally of men nlio have obtained better liluationi (memberB of tbe force 
bcingf »ery much aougbt for by gentlemen and otbera requinng iteady and offieient fervanU oi aMutantu) or 
of men iiRitbing to aToid tbe diigraoe of dlemlwa. 

t The pment inipeetor^noral ie Colonel Duncan M'Giegor. an officer of great experience derived from 
■enricei m various parta of the vrorld. It ie admitted on aU handa, that no man ia bettor calculated to «^py 

*0 important a poaition; and he haa iureeeded--Hi taak by no meane ewy-in governing the fow^ 

incurring the chaige of mcognWng the exiitence of any party. Indeed, the great efficacy of the mtabliriiment 
«ri«ea to a conaiderable extgnt from the fact that iU chief offioera bare been enableil remove dlauapicion of 

*• •“pl'.llttUy “popaUr” .oiong all cUmm. In etw? 

®®«m or th, mm, npm the ownlial point whoUier they l»d conBdmoo in thofr ^ 

|«ce»ved but one aniewr- generally given with a feeling akin to penonri aflfe^on. o aoeount 

known to tho morid pcooionily to kU ippotolment in Ireland ; it w». ili» o^ wbo pnl^ 

‘k. “ L... of Urn Kmt Wlmnan by flrvta tho Bayof Bhoay --««• ^ 'ko.. «wn dm., of on 
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concerned, wliich is saying much for an armed body, or that any member of 
that body has been brought to trial, or reported, for intemperance in the 
execution of his duty*. 

The duties of the constabulary arc multifarious and onerous, and are 
becoming, every day, more and more so. In fact, 'w hatever is to be done is 
expected to be performed by it. The constabulary is now the groat machine 
by which almost every measure is worked, and there is no doubt that it 
is becoming gradually of greater political importance ; therefore, the greater 
care should be t«iken not to make its members politicians, or to depend on 
political influence. It should, as much as possible, be kept a distinct body — * 
that is, distinct from all political considerations. Besides the ordinary and 
more legitimate duties as peace preservers, the constabulary are employed in 
various ways, which creates, indirectly, a vast saving to the public : for 
instance, they have been, and continue to be employed under the Poor Law 
Act, in escorting convicts from all parts of Ireland to Dublin (a duty here- 
tofore performed by the military and county jailers at a very heavy expense); 
in serving notices under various a<ts of pailiament; and at this moment 
they are engaged in taking the census of the population. They attend 
at all large maikets, fairs, patrons,** and public meetings within their 

• We quote M paMasfi^ from tho “ Intro<lurtion to tbo Riilet anti Rcfnilattona for the Government and 
guidance of the Coiistabular) Foicc.” *^The Iiis{>ector>grnrial w partuulurlv dtairoua in the outset to 
imprcif on ever} member of the conutabular) , fium the hifrheat to the loneNt, how \er} incumbent it u on 
them to act in the dw barge of their vanona diitiia mith the iitnioal forUarame, mildneaa. uibanit}, and pei feet 
rivilit\ tonaidf) all claws of Her Majesty's subjects, and that upon no occasion, or under any provoeition, 
should tht} BO forget tliemsehcs as to permit their feelings to get the Itettcr of then discreiion, and conduet 
themselves rudel) or harshl\ in the performance of tbcir resperiive offires; for nothing will serve more to 
create a kindlj feeling, andeause the fuice to be respiiteil and looked up to, than a mild, coiicibator} , moral, 
and duorous line of conduct, and a general rcadiutst on the part of all classes to render kindness or assistaneo 
to every member of the eomniiinitv, whilst an oppeisite course and hearing could only engender in the mind of 
the public an angry or hoatilo feeling towards tlie members of the force, and consequently bring the est»" 
blishment into disrepute. But, aho>e all, both officers and men are studioiish to avoid, lo every iwqicet, the 
most remote appearance of partisanship, or the expresaion of sertanaii oi |K)liUcal opiiiiona. 

** It is very difficult to make men fully undersund the totally new position in which they aiepl*®*^ *® 
becoming members of the force. They become peace office! s, and are in an entirely new situation ; they sro 
inveated with certain posrers by law which tliey must exert with great caution and prudence, and it is most 
essential that they keep under ^taplcte control their private feelings. It is totally ineonaistent with the 
aituation in which the law and th^Rffice places them ilmt they enter into altercations or squabbles of sey hmdj 
if wantonly assaulted the) have n legal power to arrest the assailant, or if that he taiprudent or ImpossiWe at 
tbo time, to take proceedings against him afterwards. As to altercation or •quabhlmg, they ere altogotl>^ 
inadmissible in a ficace officer ; he has the power to avoid tliem, and must do so. There must be two perdm 
in an alteiration, and nothing can justify a constable’s being one of them, or joining one of them* On 
occasions in which men of tbp force are placed under circumstancet tending to create feelings of faritatlon, 
should maintain the utmost self-possession, self-control, and calmneaa. The poilUoii in which the 
force is placed makes it particularly desirable that their conduct should he marked by eivility^ end dm* 
should show kindness, and render aanstanee, on all oecaiUms when they lee proper epjKirtniiltlmlkrdoIng*** 
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rcapectivc districts, to preserve order ; as well as all assizes, quarter and 
petty sessions, bankrupt courts, contcbtcd elections, &c. They also render 
essential service on occasion of wiccks, in the recovery of fines and 
ostieated recognizances (now a great source of le venue, but heictofore 
consumed by the sheriff), and in the check they keep upon illicit distillation, 
and the suppression of unUcensod houses, which could nexi be effected, 
without then aid, by the revenue ofiicers. They .irt patruJlmg at all houis of 
tlio night ; and the knowledge that thtv aie invariably on the aleit to detect 
f ihiH* has been naturally efficacious in pi eventing it 

Ihe latest returns gi\e the actual foico at pif sent employed as amounting 
to I. c., county inspcctois 35, sub-inspectors JJ17, head constables 258, 
tind coiibtahlcb and sub-constables 8393 independent of the staff, which con- 
of one inspector-general, two deputy in spec tois-gcneial, thiee provincial 
iii'pectoi^, one reccd\ei, and eighteen paymastcis* Theie is on an average 
one policeman Ciucliiding head const ahlo) to (^cry 1000 of the population 
t 111 oiighout Ik land, including the cities and towii*^, with the exception of 
T)ubliii, whcie a distinct force isemplo\cd; and one policeman (iniluding 
also hc‘ad constables) for every four square miles throughout the countiy. W c 
wiic ciuioua to asceitain, indiiectly, the condition of the vaiious counties of 
Ti eland, as exhibited bj the amount of the foice stationed in each, and 
looked with some interest tlnough the list that gave its distiibution; the 
Hsult was illustrative of the comparative tranquillity of the north as 
< ojppaied with that of the south— in all the counties except the southein county 
of Kciry. Thus, in Antrim county theic is one policeman to evciy 1730 
hiliahitants and every six square miles; in Londondeiry county, one to 
(vcr> J2344 inhabitants and every 8* squaic miles; in Kerry, one to 
c > cry 1599 inhabitants and every 10 squaie miles ; in Louth, one to every 272 
mhabitants and every l-J- square miles ; in the Queen s county, one to every 
430 inhabitants and cveiy li**, square miles ; in Cork county, one to every 
1 178 inhabitants and every 4 } square miles ; and in Tipperary county (strongly 
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contrasting the peace of one district of it with the other), in the northern 
district, one to every 614 inhabitants and every If square miles ; and in 
the southern district, one to every 1952 inhabitants and every 7^ square miles. 
The number of stations where a sub-inspector is stjitioned amounts to 220 ; 
the number of stations where a party of the force is stationed throughout 
Ireland, amounts to 1363; the number quartered in each being of course 
dependent upon peculiar circumstances, but averaging generally from five 
to ten. We insert in a note the ‘‘ effective strength of the Force in counties, 
cities, or towns, in 1840;** a trifling addition has since been made to it*. 
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178 
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The cost of the force to the country, and the salaries received by the 
officers and men employed, are subjects of some interest*. 

£he expense of S590 officers and men ^the number given by the return 
for 1840) is £410,142 15*. SJd.— including, how evei, the pay of 56 magis-* 
tidtes, averaging £600 per annum to each; of which £‘M9,94G 16* ^t\d, 
IS paid out of the consolidated fund, and £160,195 19« Id is the amount 
borne by counties, cities, and towns. The salaries aic, to tlie Inspector- 
General £1300, Deputy Inspectoi -General £1200, second do. £800, 
TioMncial Inspectors each £500, County Inspccto)<» (fiist, second, and third 
rati) a>ei aging £260 each; sub-inspectors (fiisi, second, and third rate), 
a\i raging £130 each; head constables, iiist latc £60, second lafe £50; 
innuiited constable, £32 Is ; constable^ £32 7* , sub-cons tabic, iiist rate, 
£27 14» ; second rate, £24. There are, howc\ci, sundry allowances, the 
pim ipal of which are ‘Svhile attending assi/es or quarter sessions, while 
muching fiom one county to anothei , or on any duty causing a necessary 
absence from home duiing the night 


* ll It to be obttrvtd thit the countiet or cities, Sjl , are not clui^gcd moie thin one thiid of the vholo 
ixpinte The staffs Inaiiector General, Hi putiit Pro^mcwl Inspectors Receiver, Piymutcrs Surgeon, 
of horMS, traiisfir of uflii tit and men, arms appointments and auimumtion, &e from one county 
to mother, me all iMud out of the CoruoMaied Fund The itipcudiu) inagitti itct are likouifio paid 
— n 1 1 > th( countiit, hut out of the C onsohdated Fund It it alto to be nniuktd that neither the pay 
of till oflicira gini rails noi of the men nor the number of officers oi head iou8tabli<>, it it high at the Act 
alloHs It is ofilj fan to lUduct flora the ixpentt of tin foici the msing cieitcd hv it- cfticicney— tho 
n lu ti( 11 of thi army to one half in Iiel nd the cscoiting of consiclt, which nerd to cotta loigo sum 
uiinuilh till indirect SIS ing in tin perfoimaiici of tin otinr dutict ulrcidj noiucd, and in sanous other 
niittim of a minor nature U ith rct|MCt to the tiipendiaij magittiates, it mos not be out of place to slate, 
ill t tinte oflicirs, like all otliera, when efficient, on of the greatest benefit to the eoninaumt\ Ihe unequal 
and iiijudicioua manner in which couniitt an divided into pott) tewont distncta, and the iiicftieiciicy in general 
«f the iKttj teauont elcrkt, who, from tho cireumtUnec of their being imid hy feen, which mducet theso 
functioiiarii t to promote litigation (and not bv hard talancB), prove subjects of very genend and just complaint, 
and demand the sptiial conudention of the government At present a person living within a quarter of a 
mile of a petty aeMiona court, will perhaps base to travel ic\eral miles to thi petty icssions court of hw 
‘hsliKt, owing to the anuiigemont reftiud to Ihej insure a more p me lual holding of Petty Sessiona 
<-ouits which waa not heretofore the ease , foi in many districts tho poor people have had 
aftci weeK long dtatancee, and at heavy expense, without being able to have then ® * i, 

deiidtd upon, in coneequence of the non-attendance of the tocat maftftrate* hominable of all 

was, they were driven to refer thtir dtsputea to their Pnesta, or, in civil matters, ose a 
abominable courta, which are a curse to the country— JIfonor Courte, * ^ * 1 ,- P,ovineial 

Th. wo. ih.fo™,,„cl«d..g U.. -ta- tU. 

Inipicton, u W.U u dw RraiTcr .nd th. uumwou. dork. ..tachtd to 

Receiver’s offices is about £1600 a year less than that of a corresponding number p , 

».n.dou. u..« pdd .!.» — w 

ftwe tlwn ngulwr traopa, j.t npon . omflil wotew of th. wgonii^ oii o * 

observed that the unng it elieeted in the oftceit— the number attached Mmambered that while 

of officers for an equal number of man in the army. With reapeot to o ^ England is said to 

the annual pdoe of dotbing for the DuWm and London Police « well as the Rural 
he horn £5 to £7, that of tho Conatabulary is only £l 19»* 
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We have thus entered at length into this subject, because no measure 
introduced into Ireland of late years is so calculated to influence the character 
and condition of the country. That, at present, the system is working weU, 
in all respects, we have the evidence arising from our own very minute 
inquiries, made in various quarters, and from various classes ; as well as the 
testimony of many persons better enabled, from longer residence in Ireland, to 
prove safe and satisfactory authorities. We have, in the course of our obser- 
vations, referred to many circumstances that lead to a conviction of the great 
practical good arising to the public from the employment of this force — 
governed and disciplined as it is at present ; enabling government to station 
elsewhere a large body of military, almost indeed to do« without a single 
soldier in Ireland ; to introduce habits of order and subordination, as examples 
and encouragements to the population ; to promote education by manifesting 
its advantages ; and, above all, to exhibit the law as aeting for the protection of 
every class of the community, Ujion this latter point, we would lay especial 
stress. A few years ago, the feeling i^vas almost universal among “ the 
people” that justice was within the reach of but a privileged few, and that the 
primary, if not the exclusive, duty, of all persons in the service of the law, was to 
protect the rich from the encroachments of the poor. Unhappily, this opinion 
was not entirely imaginative ; for centuries, the aristocracy failed, cither from 
disinclination or want of sympathy, thoroughly to mix themselves with the 
people ; the former were for the most part of Knglish descent, and the latter 
the aboriginal Irish j and it was the policy of England to strengthen rather 
than to remove the barriers that kept the two distinct and apart. The one 
class had entire confidence in the power and will of the law ; the other class 
depended mainly on themselves — on their banding together to resist aggres- 
sion, not unfrcquently to become aggressors. Hence, a most unhappy state 
of things, which, liaving endured for ages, is only now undergoing a change. 
The dregs of the noxious draught still remain. Eut the people generally 
have learned to respect the law, and to look to it for protection and not 
oppression. The existing Constabulary,” created by themselves and of 
themselves, hits their coi^||g||lBNCE ; which, until within the last few years, was 
never given to any force employed by government. We have not formed this 
opinion without instituting the closest inquiries. We derive it from consulta- 
tions with persons of all parties and all stations — ^but, more particularly, 
from the small farmers and working men, the least likely to be biassed in its 
favour. We do not, therefore, hesitate to assert that a better Constabulary 
never existed in any country ; and that for every additional man appointad to 
it, two soldiers may be safely removed from Ireland. 
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It seems not unnatural that some account of the ancient distinguishing 
( luu-actcristic of Ireland — “ The Faction Fights ” — should follow our notice 
of the Constabulary force ; for we arc mainly indcbt(*d to that body for their 
(‘xtinction as a national reproach. Their history belongs to oij> Ireland ; for, 
of late years, their occurrence has been very rare ; and since the establish- 
ment of Temperance they have been made to appear in the (‘ves of the 
pt cisantry as revolting as they were formerly exciting. PiTviouslx to the 
prevalence of sobriety, however, they had ‘^gone out of fashion;” muidcr 
having for some time ceased to be a necessary epilogue to a fair. A primary 
instruction to the Constabulary-— keeping carefully in vww ^9^ principle of 
“ taking off the match before the shell explodes’’— thus refers to the subject 


« Tho Irw defintm that three persoiiH in a atate of con«»litiito a « riot,” ami they or any of 

III. ni, may ho inclioted accordinKly, up<m the evidence of one or inorc‘ credible ^itnesB or witneases, 
ultm.ugh the riotom thcmiielvefl may not lodge infomiatione agaiuat or prc»8ecute each other: and 
lii< ix-fore it Ireconiea a narainouiit duty of the force not only to 8un>rt‘BK uU riots, but mao to identify 
I...1 lodge infonnationa againat riotera, in order to viiidicnto the and to neutralize any arrange- 
ment or coinproniiMi* which might bo entered into hy such riotera. - „ , • — 

MMlieerH in charge of diatriels arc to keep exact memoranda of the datca <.f all fairs, 

I .Kx s, and other j»eri<Hlieal nieetiiiga, in their several dihtriets and are to at cii( a sue 

\Mtli a Huflicient force for the preaervation of the iicace ; and m thi event o any ® ^ 

.n.«,itain depend «i>o.. the officer*, discretion and fimmeaa,thc atrength 

Jof the whothor U.e rtotcr. to U- am-ated. or >dr»<.J!ed «. lha, 

may be afterwards brought to justice. 

It was the clause we have marked in italics that settled dte matter ; for 
although in the heat of a fight, the Factions would have despised the Poliee. 
and both, probably, (as they often did,)haye postponed their own 
the .-ommL enemy, this “identifying” for after punishment was a plan they 
<o„ld not contrive to overreach. The Constabulary were J 

•ihnost impossible for a contest to take place without cir ' ’ 

W. ™ «p.» th. “ a™®'? •” "““i 

Ihilt tlic system gradually vanished; and Temperance cficctu y 

ever-destroyed it. ... j •. .rant of popular confidence in 

It is unquestionable that it originated m endeavours 

the administration of the law ; and it ia equ y cer . ^ 

of punishment— were .greatly assisted by p w for public protection, 
biw was now administered, not for public assured of redress, 

When the peasant became satisfied that his ^ had at all times, 

and that satisfaction for either insult or taking the law 

it was comparatively easy to induce him to a 
into his own hands ** and fighting out a quarre • ^ 


I. 
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Quarrels descended from father to son. There was scarcely a district in 
Ireland that did not recognise some hereditary dispute ; and it became a sort 
of duty for a member of one family to insult the member of another family, 
whenever they chanced to meet. Every relation of each, no matter how 
distant, was expected to stand by his faction ; ’* and times and places were 
regularly appointed where they might meet to “ fight it out the majority of 
the combatants in nine cases out of ten being utterly ignorant what they were 
fighting for, and the loaders being very seldom acquainted with the original 
cause of the quai'rel. 

The magistrates were, generally, totally unable to interrupt a fight v hen it 
had begun, and usually fiiilcd to prevent it after the arrangements for it had 
been made ; and we have more than once seen a pari'fh priest— respected and 
beloved ,by his flock — labouring as vainly to establish pc'dce among them as 
if he talked to so many stocks or stones. 

Many years have passed since we witnessed one of those disgusting scenes. 
Unhappily, with their brutality and cruelty was frequently mixed up so 
much fun and humour and physical courage, that their rcy olting charactci 
was not immediately perceptible, although generosity was a rate ingredient 
in a fight, and women too frc'quently mingled in it. ^\'e must obsene, how- 
ever, that, in the most ferocious encounter, a woman was^ seldom stuuk — wc 
might almost go the length of saying, never — except by accident. W e recollect 
seeing one of the gentler sex ” sti iking right and left with a terrific weapon 
— a huge stone in a stocking-foot — and noting s(*veral m(*n knocked down by 
her blows without either of them aiming at her a single one in return. It used 
to amaze us that more lives were not lost in such contests ; but a man was 
frccjucntly saved in consequence of the number of his adversaries, all beating 
at him with their sticks, which gcncra]ly interfered so much with each other 
that few of the blows reached him. Wc call to mind one fair in particular; 
it took place in the vicinity of Ikxllydchob, about thirty miles west of the 
county of Cork, and at a time when there was little dread of int(*rruption. 
Wc shall endeavour to describe it — briefly, however, for the subject is not 
pleasant, and, now, cannot be useful— with the introductory scene ” which the 
artist has pictured fran our description. Towards the afternoon of a line 
spring day, the rival factions began to assemble — each armed with his stout 
shillalah*: The leaders parleyed, somewhat before they began— not a very 


• The ihillela]! derive* its mine from a fanoui wood, near Aiklow m the county of Wicklow, where the 
bc*t oaki and black tboma were grown It wa» generally about thiee feet long : touietimce a MnaUef 
was used, called “a Ktppecn,” or “CU* alpeen and occasionally one of eight or ten feet long, Jailed “• 
The peasantry were very choice in the seketion of their national weapon, and espeeislly caitfu o 
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frequent course ; they were surrounded by women and children ; and an old 
hag seemed deter- 
mined there should 
he no chance of 
peace, for she rated 
one of them with 
the term “ coward.” 

Actual hostilities 
were, however, 
i ommenced by a 
liuge fellow run- 
ning through the 
1 1 owd aud stopping 

l)cforo c‘ach man of the opposite party, whom he greeted with the foul plirasc 
^‘liar:’’ his purpose was soon answered; one, less patient than the rest, 
struck him a blow; their sticks were crossed, anti in a moment hundreds had 
joined the mehV. They fought for above an hour— and, tit length, one party 
was beaten off the field. But, in truth, we can do little good by entering 
into minute explanations of a scene so revolting; and we shall pieler leaving 
them to the reader’s fancy ; communicating the attendant consequences in 
the less disagreeable form of a story; telling it, bowevci, as nearly as we can 
call them to mind, in the very nordsinwhich wclicfirdit; and so tariymg out 
om' plan of varying dry details by the introduction of matter moie atti active 
“ The faction fights, plaze you, honours,” said an intelligent countryman 
when spoken to by us on the subject, “the faction fights ai-c amost, and 
maybe more than a’most, gone ofi’ the face of the country. 1 he boys arc 
beginning to talk about them ab things they have seen e a b or 
giant. We ask each other how we were ever drawn into them, what roug 
them about; and the one aii'Wer to that, is— Whisky ! No gun wi g 
until it is primed, and sure whisky was the priming. That ma c m 
orphans and widows than the fever or starvation. * 

death come upon us now, it is by the Lord’s will, an not om ^ 

It was encLaging to hear such a remark from one of the people . and 
this was by no moaqs. a solitary instance. 

s HI 1 du^l^^heap; at others in slwk lime ; but 

its preparation after it was out. Bometimes it was te ^ ebimney," whore it was 

the more usual mode was to rub it oror repeatedly wit u » p«tty good evidence had 

left for a period of several months. Wo have in our P®**®"*®" ® twenty years, aud at length came into 
beni wttvoly ongagod in ovorjr f»ir in the neighbour » “ ^ jeon traniporUid for 

the hands of a magistrate, from whom wo lecoivod it, m 9 
manslanghter at a fight. 
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The man had^heconfe68ed,many a time when a mere child, incited by the 
example of the faction to whom his parents belonged, nerved his little arms 
to cast heavy stones into the mW<?e, not caring how or where they felL 
We Usenet to mind a bit of a shindy in time times : if a boy was killed, why 
we said it was “ his luck,” and that it couldn’t be helped ; if a fellow trailed 
his coat over the fair green and dared any one to stand a foot on it, we 
enjoyed the fight that was sure to follow, and never thought or cared how it 
would end. Sure I remember my own brother — and now since he’s been a 
Temperance man, he hasn’t raised a finger in anger to any living creature — 
sure I mind him well, feeling the tents for heads, and when he’d get one 
to his liking, giving it first a good rap, and then calling on the owner to come 
out and fight him ; sure he’d never have done that but for the whisky.” 
“ Ah,” he continued, “ that was a foolish divnrshin, but there was no heart 
bitterness with it; nothing to lay heavy to the end of one’s days. But the 
faction fights war the bitterest of Jill — ^black hatred descending from father 
to son, against the oj)positc faction, as if poor Ireland hadn’t enough enemies 
without turning— w^orse than a wild beast — to murder and destroy her ow'n 
flesh and blood. Mow' there’s a poor woman,” he said, pointing to a pale 
patient-looking person who sat knitting at her cottage door; ‘‘ there’s a poor 
creature ! Mrs. Lawder know s what factions come to, and so she ought ; she’ll 
tell the lady her story and w'elcome, if she has any curosity to hear it. Good 
morrow-morning to you, Mrs. Lawder, and how’s your girleen ma’am t the lady 
w ould be glad to rest w bile the gentleman and 1 get up the far hill ; and you 
have ahvays a w’cleome, like your people before you, for the stranger.” 

‘‘ Kindly welcome,” said the widow. Mary, dust the chair, avoumcen.” 

The cabin w'as clean and neat, and bearing no evidence of tlie presence of 
. that sad poverty we had so frequently seen, though it did not dim the smile 
or lessen the welcome — nor w as it difficult to lead the widow to the story of 
sorrows, which, however softened by time, were ever uppermost in her mind. 

My mother and myself were widowed by factions — plasc God my little 
girl won’t have the same tale to tell, for the Connels and the Lawlers might 
put salt to each other’s potatoes without fear of fighting, now. It was a 
shocking thing to sec tA arm of brother raised against brother, only 
because as battle and murder war in the hearts of thein&refathcrs they must 
be continued in their own.” 

I was born a Connel, and almost the first thing I learned was to hate a 
Lawler, from the lip out ; and yet hard fortune was before me, for the very 
first passion my heart felt, was the same love it feels still, for a Lawler ; it has 
known no change, though it has known sorrow ; the first knowledge I had of 
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the wild beatings of my own heart was when I saw that girl’s father. Ah 
yah ! it has beat with jpy and terror often ; but the love for my first love, and 
my last, was always one ; and now, when all is past and gone, and that you, 
Mark Lawler, are in your green, quiet, grave, I am prouder to have been the 
choice of your own fine noble spirit, than if I was made this moment the 
queen of all Ireland’s ground. O, lady ! if you could have seen him ! 

‘ Norah,’ said my father to mo, and I winnowing at our barn-door with the 
servant-maid, ^Norali, keep your eyes on the grain, and not after the chaflT, 
and don’t raise them above the hedge, for there’s many a Lawler will be 
passing the road this day on account of th(' lliir, and 1 don't wish a child of 
mint* to notice them, or to be noticed by them.' I intended to do his bidding, 
and whenever J heard a horse, or llip voices of strangers coming doAvn the 
horeen, I kept mv eyes on the grain, and let the chaff* fiy at its pleasure, until 
a dog broke tliiougli the hedge, and attacked a little beast of my own ; so as 
soon as that came to pass, I lot the si(*M‘ fall, to catch my own little dog in 
my arms ; there was no need for that, for he was over the hedge, lighter and 
brighter than a sunbeam. Ah, then, 1 Avondcr is love as quick at taking in all 
countries as it is lu're t Mark Lawler didn’t speak ten words, nor I two ; and 
yet from that out— under the banics of the moon, or the sun, in the o])en field, 
or in the crowd, it was all one ; no one but Mark Lawder was in my mind. 1 
knew he was a Lawler by his eyes, and well he knew 1 was a Ccmnel ; buttlie 
love would have little of boy and girl love in it, that would heed a faction. We, 
who had never met till that moment, could never go astray in the fields 
without meeting after. Ah ! Mary,” she continued, addressing her daughter, 
and yet, in her simplicity, quite forgetting she had been proving the 
uselessness of precept by her own confession ; all, Mary dear, if ye feel ycr 
heart soften towards a young man,^kecp out of his way intircly, avoumcen; 
have nothing to say to him, don’t drive your cow the same road he walks, nor 
draw water from the ‘*anu* well, nor go to the same chapel, Mary, barrin you 
have no other to go to : there’s a deal of mischief in the chapel, dear, because 
you think in your innocence you’re giving your thoughts to God, and all the 
time, maybe, it’s to an idol of your own making, my darling child, they’d be 
going ; sure your mother’s sorrow ought to be a warning, avoumeen ! ” 

« Yes, moth-or, ’.’.replied the blue-eyed girl, meekly. 

“ Well, lady, my poor father thought I grew very attentive intirely to the 
young lambs, and watchful over the flax ; but at last some of the Connels 
whispered how it was, that Mark Lawler met his child unknownst; and he 
questioned me, and I told die truth, how I had given my heart out of my 
bosom and I feU at his feet, and cried salt and bitter tears until they dropped 
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Upon the ground he stood on ; and seeing his heart was turning to iron, I, 
who had ever been like a willow in his hand, roused myself, and challenged 
him to say a word to Mark’s disadvantage ; I said he was sober, honest, 
industrious, and my father was struck with the streryth of the heart I took, 
and listened, until at last he made answer, that if a saint from heaven came 
down, and was a Lawler, he would not give him a drop of water to wet his 
lips. He threatened me with his curse if I kept true in my love, and thought 
to settle the thing out of hand by marrying me to my own second cousin ; but 
that 1 wouldn’t hear to ; God knows I did not mean to cross him, but what 
could I do i Mark sent to ask me to bid him farewell, or his heart would break ; 
I thought there could be no harm in blessing him, and telling him to think ol 
me no more. Mary, avournecn,” she. said, again addressing her daughter, If 
ye really want to break off at once w’ith a young man, take warning by me.” 

** Yes, mother,” was again Mary’s gentle reply. 

“At that meeting we agreed to meet again ; and so wc did, until w'c got a 
priest to make us one. At first I was happy as a young bird ; but soon my 
heart felt crushed, for I had to carry tw^o faces. My father was more bitter 
than ever against the Lawders ; and my brother, ‘ Dark Conncl,’ as he was 
called, more cruel thanmy father. At last I was forced to own that I was married. 
I watched the time when my brother was awny ; for one stomf was as much 
as I could bear. My father cast me like a dog from the hearth I had played 
on when a child ; in his fury he knelt to curse me, but my mother held a 
ffoepel againet hie lipe; so I was saved his curse. The arms of a loving husband 
were open for me ; and until the Midsummer fair I thought my hax^piness was 
sure; I worked hard to keep Mark from it, for the factions were sure 
to meet there ; he swore to me that he would not raise a finger against my father 
JGt brother, nor let a drop of spirits pass Jiis lips. I walked with him a piece 
of the way, and I thought all pleasure in sight left my eyes when he waved the 
last wave of his hat on the top of the lull. As I was turning into our own 
field, a lark was rising above its nest, singing its glory to the heavens in its 
sweet voice, when a shot from the gun of one of those squireens who are thick 
among the leaves as spider-webs, struck the bird, and it fell quivering and 
bleeding close to where rttnew its nest was in the com. I opened the 
bending grain to see if I could find it ; it was lying «quk& dead, and its 
poor mate standing close by. The lark is a timid thing, but she never minded 
me, and my heart felt so sick, that I went into my house crying bitterly. 

“ I could not rest ; I thought in a few hours I might be like that innocent 
bird ; and taking my cloak about me, I walked on, and on, until I came 
sight of the fair green. It was a woeful sight to mo — ^the shouts of tW 
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showmen, the scream of the sellers, the lowing of cattle and bleating of sheep, 
were all mixed together — wliile the yell of the factions, every now g nd again, 
drowned everything in its horiid sound. I knew my own father's voice as 
ho shouted ‘ Ilurroo for the Connels— -do^^ n v ith the Lawlers.* I saw 
him standing before Maik, aggravating him My husband’s hands were 
clenched, and he kept his arms close by his -ulc that he might not strike. 
I prayed that God might keep him in that mind, iU w towards them* 
Just as I diopped on my knees by hK side, 1 h‘ Ind i,n’s( d his aim — not against 



my father, but against my brother, who had diawn the old man back ; and 
there they stood face to fict —the two young heads of the old factions — blows 
were exchanged, for Maik had been aggravated beyond all bearing; and I 
was trying to force myself between them, when I saw my father stretched upon 
the green, in the very hour and act of revenge and sin» It was by a blow 
from a Lawler — the old man never spoke another word — and the suddenness 
of his death (ibr was liked by the one and hatod by the other) struck a 
terror in them all — the sticks fell to their sides — and the great storm of oaths 
and voices sunk into a murmur while they looked on the dying man. 

** Oh ! bitter, heart bitter, was my soirow. I shrouded my father with my 
arms, but he didn’t feel me; the feeling had left his limbs, and the light his 
eyes ; however haid his words had been, the knowledge that I was fatherlesii, 
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and my mother a widow, made me forget them all ! While some of the 
neighbours ran for a priest, and others raisc^d the cn/, my brother— 
than ever 1 had seen him — ^fcll upon his knees, and dipping his hand in the 
warm blood that poured from the old man’s wounds, held it up in the sight of 
the Connels. ^ Boys,* he shouted, and his voice was like the howl of a 
wild beast — * Boys ! by this blood I swear, never to make peace till the hour 
of my death with one of the name who have done this, but to hackle and rive, 
and destroy all belonging to the Lawlers.’ 

‘‘ And the women v ho war about me crit'd out at my brother, and said, 
sure his sister was a Connel ; but lie looked at me worse than if I was a sarpent, 
and resting his hand — net as it w^as — upon my head, turned away, saying, 
* She is marked with her fat her* s blood in the sight of the people* 

I thought 1 should }ia% e died, and when I came to myself I found I was 
in a poor woman’s cabin, as good a.s half-way homc^, n ith two or three of the 
neighbours about me ; and my husband, the \ cry moral of a broken heart, by 
my side. ‘ Avourneen gia !’ he said, striding to keep down the workings of 
his heart ; * Avourneen gra ! I had no hand in it at all. God knows I wouldn’t 
have hurt a hair of his white head.’ I knew it was the truth he was 
teUing, yet somehow the nrords of my brother clung about me — 1 wat marked 
with my father* s blood. 

And the Connels put the old man’s corpse upon a cart, and laid a clean 



white cloth over it ; and carried liim past my own little place— ^keening over 
it and cursing the hand that gave him his death ; hundreds of the neighbours 
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mixed with my oWn people, my widowed mother and my dark brother follow- 
ing ; and so they passed by our door ; for miles along the road I conld hear 
the loud scream of the mother that bore me high above the voices of all 
the rest. Oh 1 it was a horrid sound and a horrid sight ! 

‘‘ Ilis death was talked of far and near ; the magistrates set to putting dowto 
the factions, and the priest gave out from the altar, Sunday aff c*r Sunday, such 
commands, that, without flying in his reverence’ face, they could not keep on 
at the fights in public ; every innocent diversion through the country was 
stopped on their account; but though there was outward peace, yet day after 
day 1 was followed by the spirit of my brothei’s >vordb ; the world wouldn’t 
])ut it out of his head, that Mark struck the moital blow, and he turned his 
ear from me, and from his own mother, ^and would not })elieve the truth. 

“ F(ir as good as two years, the husband, whose life was the life-beat of 
my worn-out heart, seldom left the cabin without my thinking he would never 
eoiiK' back. I’d wait till he was a few yards from the door, and then steal out 
to watch him till he was out of sight. At ploughing, or haymaking, or 
reaping, his whistle would conic over the little hill to me, while I sat at my 
wheel, as clear as a blackbird’s ; and if it stopped but for a minute, my heart 
would sink like death ; and it’s to the door I’d be. If I woke in the night, I 
could not go to sleep again without my arm across his shoulder to feci that he 
was safe ; and my first and last prayer to the Almighty, night and morning, 
was for him. 

“ My brother was very fond of children, and though he hud gone to live, at 
the other side of the paiish, I managed to meet him one evening and place 
little Mary before him ; but his face darkened so over the child, that I was 
afraid she miffhi be strtick with an evil eye, and, making the sign of 
the cross on her, I covered her from his sight with my cloak : after that, I 
knew nothing would turn his hatred, except the grace of God ; and though 
-I wished that he might have it, whenever I tried to pray for it for him, my 
bhod turned cold. I’ve often thought,” she continued, after a pause, "♦what a 
blessing it is, that we have no knowledge of the sorrow we’re bom to ; for if we 
had, we could not bear life. I had thai knowledge ; Mark never smiled on me 
that I did not feelmy flesh creep, lest it should be his last. He’d tell sometimes 
of how things Wli^^ending, how tliere was much bitUTiiess going out of the 
country; and though there was no talk of temperance then, he saw plain 
enough, that if men would keep from whisky they’d forget to be angry. 
And every minute, even while I trembled for the life of his body, the peace 
and love that was in him made me easy as to the life of his soul. At last I 
persuaded him to leave the country ; a new hope came to me, strong and 
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bright, and I thought we might get away to America, and that, maybe, then 
he’d have a chance of living all the days that were allotted at his birth. I 
did not tell him that, but having got his consent, I worked night and day to 
get off : it was all settled ; the day fixed ; and none of the neighbours, barring 
one or two of the Lawlcis, knew it, and I know my brother would not hear it 
from them ; and then my mother lived with him. The evening before tlie day 
was come, that time to-morrow w e were to be on ship-board. * I’ll go,’ says 
my husband, ' I’ll go to the priest this evening, who christened, confirmed, 
and married me, and who knows all that w'as in me from the time I was bom ; 
hib blessing will bo a guard over us, and we’ll go together to his knee.’ 

‘‘We went; and though the parting w'as sad, it w'as sw'cet: we walked 
homewards — ^both our hearts full. At last Maik said, that only foi me he’d 
never have thought of leaving the old sod ; but, maybe, it w^ould be for the 
best. I opened my mind to him then intireh/, and owned more than ever Iliad 
done before ; how the dread of the factions had disturbed ^me day and night ; 
though I did not tell him how my father $ blood had been laid on me by own 
brother. He laughed at me — his gay wild laugh — and said he hoped my 
trouble was gone like the winter’s snow. Now, this is a simple thing, and yet it 
always struck me as mighty strange intircly ; we were walking through a 

fieM, and, God 
help me, it was 



a weak woman’s 
fancy, but I never 
thought any harm 
could come to him 
when I was with 
him, and all of a 
sudden -—started, 
ma} be, at his 
laugh — a lark 
sprung up at our 
feet;' we both 
watched it, stop- 
(jed to watch itj 
about three yards 


from the ditch, and while it was yet clear in sight, a whiz — a flash « 


of 


lightning — the sound of death-^^end my husband was a corpse at my feet.’* 


Tlie poor woman flung her apron over her face to conceal her agitatoon^ 


while she sobbed bitterly. “ The spirit of the factions,” she continued, wai 
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in that fatal shot. Oh that he, my blessing and my pride, should hare been 
struck in the hour of hope ! Oh, Mark ! Mark ! long ago you, that I loved so 
well, were turned into clay — ^many a long day ago ; and still I think when I sit 
on your green grass grave, I can hear your voice telling me of your happiness ; 
tlic heart of the youngest maid was not more free from spot than yours, my 
own darling ! And to think that one of my own blood should have taken you 
from my side. Oh, then it was I who felt the curse of bh od 

And was it — was it?” we would have abked^ "was it your brother?” 

"Whisht!” she wliispercd, "Whisht, a\omneon, 'whisht! ke*s in his 
grave^ too-^hough IdidiCt inform — I left him to God, When 1 came to myself, 
the place around — tlic very bky wheie the lark and his soul had mounted 
togetlier — ^looked dismal, hut not so dark as the dark faced man who did it: 
he had no power to leave the spot ; he was fixed theic ; something he said 
about his fallicr .md revenge. God help me ! bure wc war nurbcd at the same 
breast. No one kneto it hut Tne ; bo 1 left him to God — I left him to God ! And 
he withered, lady ! he withered oflE* the face of the earth — withered, my mother 
told me, away, away — he was cat to death hy his conscience! Oh, who would 
think a faction could end in such crime as that !” 

" Ah ! people who live among the flowers of the earth know little of the 
happiness I have in taking my child, and bitting beside her on her father's 
giave; and as month afther month goes by, / can^t hut feel Pm all the sooner 
to he with hirn!^^ When she said this, it was impossible not to feel for her 
daughter ; the poor girl cast such a piteous look upon her mother, and at last, 
unable to control herself, flung her arms tightly round her neck, as though 
she would keep her there for ever. 

Again and agai'n did her mother return her care8se8“~’mur muring, hfy 
colleen-das will never be -widowed by faction now ; the spirit is all gone, 
praise be to the Lord; and so I tcUVm when I sit upon his grave.” 
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